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THE    ROUE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To  feel 


We  are  not  what  we  ha^a  been ;  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  ahonU  be ;  and  to  steel 
The  heart  BfrauutitMlf;  and  to  coneeal, 
With  a  proQd  eantion,  love,  or  hate,  or  angh^<- 
Pawion  or  feeling— poipose,  grief,  or  zeal ; 
Which  i(  the  tyrant  spirit  of  oar  thoi]|;ht, 
Is  astern  task  of  soul— no  matter— it  is  taoght. 

Btron. 

How  many  of  the  genuine  feelings  of  human  nature  have 
been  repressed  aTid  spoiled  by  the  coldness  of  those  outward 
forms  which  constitute  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  educa- 
tion! 

We  enter  into  the  world  with  buoyant  feelings,  fresh  and 
"  thick-coming  fancies,"  enthusiastic  anticipation — with 
hearts  and  hands  open  to  the  impression  and  impulses  of  love, 
friendship,  and  generosity,  and  with  a  multitude  of  senses 
and  passions,  all  promising  pleasure  in  their  pursuit  and  their 
gratification. 

We  feel  the  genuine  tears  of  sympathy  spring  into  our  eyes 
at  a  tale  of  distress  ;  and  while 

The  world  to  oar  oDpraetised  hearts 

A  flattering  prospect  shows : 
Oar  fancy  forms  a  thousand  schemes 
Of  gay  lights  and  golden  dreams, 

£aA  ondistnrb'd  repose : 

we  find  our  young  pulses  bounding  with  delight  at  the  sight 
of  beauty,  and  experience  a  thousand  sensations  which  impd 
us  to  an  intimate  intercourse  of  hearts  with  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  the  first  thing  we  are  taught  in  life,  is  to  unlearn 
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these  early  lessons  of  our  nature :  to  repress  these  deligfatfui 
springings  of  the  heart — 

To  shut  op  all  the  pasiagea  of  joy : 

and  to  substitute  the  coldness  of  educated  ceremony  for 
these  bursts  of  genuine  feelings.  We  are  taught  to  repress 
our  generosity,  to  steel  our  hearts  against  the  influence  of 
beauty,  and  to  admit  friendship  and  love  only  where  they  are 
compatible  with  our  interest.  Interest,  that  mainspring  of 
human  nature,  as  it  is  called,  at  whose  shrine  all  our  best 
feelings  are  sacrificed,  and  to  which  our  young  hearts  are 
directed  in  school-days,  at  coliege,  and  through  the  world,  as 
the  only  God  that  should  be  worshipped. 

The  whole  of  our  early  life  seems  to  be  spent  in  getting 
rid  of  nature,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  artifice,  till  our 
hearts  -and  minds  are  no  more  like  that  for  which  they  were 
first  intended,  than  the  tree,  which  some  laborious  Gincin- 
natus  of  a  cit  has  trimmed  into  the  shape  of  a  peacock,  is 
like  that  which  has  grown  up  in  all  the  unconfined  and  vigo- 
rous luxuriance  of  its  native  forest. 

All  the  first  feelings  of  our  nature  in  early  life  become  the 
subjects  of  punishment  or  reproof:  the  buoyancy  of  ouc 
youthful  spirit  is  eurbed,  because  it.  encroaches  on  the  con- 
ventional forms  of  society.  Natural  enthusiasm  is  repressed 
I  and  shamed  with  the  stigma  of  eccentricity  ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  our  education  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  heart  in  an 
ice-pail,  and  to  treat  it  as  we  do  our  Champagne,  without 
considering  that  though  coldness  may  improve  the  wine,  it 
is  certain  to  deteriorate  the  man. 

All  our  first  lessons  of  life  come  upon  the  heart,  as  the 
Nide  hand  upon  the  lei^f  of  the  sensitive  plant.  It  shrinks 
within  itself,  ashamed  of  the  feelings. which  it  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  bury  within  its  own  limits ;  and  finding  no  outlet 
for  them,  they  perbh,  in  time,  for  want  of  use,  as  a  limb  will 
become  contracted,  and  wither  and  die  for  want  of  exercise. 

It  is  this  which  gives  such  a  sameness  to  society.  It  is 
Ui|s  which  ^events  that  individuality  of  character  which  made 
t^e  heroes,  the; lovers,. and  the  friends  of  the  "golden  age." 
All  is  now  conventional  form  and  outward  ceremony.  Friend* 
(  ships  are  made  or  broken  as  these  forms  prescribe,  and  are 
eeldom  strong  enough  to  abide  the  storm  of  adversity — ^to 
stand  the  t«8t  of  ridkwi|Q?.«^r  the  influence  of  etiquette* 
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LoTe  is  no  longer  the  buoyant,  pure,  and  generous  pas- 
sion, that  has  excited  the  hearts,  which  experienced  it*  to  the 
greatest  actions  to  aecomplish  its  gratification  ;  but  is  a  mere 
word  generaUy  used,  only  because  it  is  found  in  the  vocabu- 
lary, of  our  language  with  a  particular  meaning  attached  to 
it,  as  certain  law-terms  are  still  in  vogue,  although  the  spirit 
which  rendered  them  necessary  has  long  since  expired.  Like 
those  who  by  artificial  light  put  out  that  t»f  the  day  ;  so  have 
^^we,  by  borrowed  forms  and  fashions,  destroyed  the  sunlight 
of  our  own  natural  and  best  feelings  : 

And  Lore's  and  Friendddp's  finelT-pointed  dart 
FaU  blunted  from  each  indnxated  heart. 

in  short,  love,  fTiendship<,  feeling  of  every  kind,  are  all 
under  the  prescriptive  rules  of  society.  Young  men  are  edu- 
cated, with  the  view  to  making  or  increasing  their  fortune  by 
marriage  ;  and  young  women,  with  no  other  idea  than  that.of 
forming  an  establishment  This  is,  perhaps,  more  applicable 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  since  the  very  first  lesson  a 
woman  receives,  is  to  disguise  her  real  sentiments :  this  en- 
genders artifice ;  artifice  in  time,  annihilates  the  feeling  which 
originally  existed ;  and  instead  of  the  noble,  generous  nature 
of  woman^^for  her  nature  is  noble  and  generous — we  have 
the  sophisticated  pieces  of  animated  wax-work,  which  form 
the  aggregate  of  female  society :  fair  and  pure  to  look  upon, 
as  the  drifted  snow,  and  generally  quite  as  cold. 

I  appeal  to  my  female  readers, — if  they  do  not  throw  my 
book  down  with  indignation  at  the  last  sentence, — whether 
they  have  no  recollection  of  the  first  budding  feelings  of  their 
heart  being,  thus  repressed  by  some  prim  mahogany  gover- 
ness,'—^some  starched  prude  who  put  her  conventional  notions 
of  propriety  upon  the  first  sensibilities  of  their  nature,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as^she  put  the  back-board  upon 
their  shoulders,  or  their  feet  into  the  stocks.  But  what  a  pity 
is  it,  that  as  their  forms  swell  into  the  fijll  maturity  of  beauty, 
and  when  the  bubbling  feelings  of  the  heart  ought  to  grow 
into  generous  passion,  that  these  feelings  should  retrograde  *■ 
under  a  discipline  which  withers  them  into  inanity !  What 
a  pity,  that,  as  their  lovely  forms  expand,  their  minds  and 
hearts  should  contract ;  that,  as  they  become  more  capable 
of  bestowing  and  of  receiving  enjoyment  from  then*  natural 
fi^liogs,  that  these  feeUngs  should,  like  their  flowing  tresses, 
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be  iobjaeled  to  die  curling-ifoos  of  oeremon j !  Whaik  a  pit 
that  love  ihould  be  taught  to  be  considered  as  a  crime ;  tfai 
enthuiia^iii  shoold  be  proscribed  as  folly ;  and  that  conTei 
tlooal  oereniony^and  les  chores  eowomuMe^^  shook!  be  th 
only  things  impressed  opon  the  minds  of  youthful  females,  a 
erf*  consequence  to  be  observed ! 

What  a  number  of  noble  creatures  are  thus  spoiled !  Hoi 
saany  of  our  best  stnd  purest  pleasures  are  thus  marred 
How  oMiny  of  the  solaces  and  resources  of  mankind  ruined 
How  many  generous  mothers  and  affectionate  wives  perverted 
while  man  is  condemned  to  take  a  cold  creature  of  ceremon; 
to  his  arms  instead  of  a  woman  warm  with  all  the  mind  am 
heart  and  feeling  with  which  nature  had  endowed  her  for  thi 
purpose  of  delighting  his  senses,  in  health  and  happiness — ant 
soothing  his  pains  and  anxieties,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow 
Enthusiasm  seems  scouted  as  much  as  though  it  meant,  in  ou 
acceptation  of  it,  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
which  Voltaire  renders  by  the  words  ^o^ton  d*entraiUes :  fo 
did  it  literally  mean  nothing  more,  it  could  not  be  more  avoid 
ed  than  it  is  at  present. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  when  we  look  through  the  world  an< 
observe  the  various  arts  which  the  insidious  and  vicious  o 
&e  other  sex  spread  around  them,  this  coldness  may  be  deeme< 
necessary  as  a  defence ;  and  mothers  and  governesses  find  ai 
excuse  for  th^  repression  of  feeling  in  the  dangers  to  whicl 
it  is  exposed. 

The  apology  for  this  is  indeeid  to  be  found  in  the  coquetr 
of  woman,  and  in  the  heartlessness  of  man. 

It  has  been  observed  by  poetical  botanists,  that  there  is  no 
a  flower  that  has  not  a  worm  ready  to  prey  upon  and  destroy 
its  beauties  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  young  heart  seldom  givei 
way  to  warm  and  generous  impulses,  without  finding  som< 
one  heartless  enough  to  take  advantage  of  these  young  an( 
inexperienced  feelings ;  and  who  having  excited,  too  oiler 
betrays  them  by  desertion. 

A  young  man  goes  inexperienced  into  society — admirci 
some  beauty — and,  encouraged  by  her  conduct,  gives  up  his 
whole  soul  to  his  first  love.  The  moment,  however,  he  hai 
completed  her  triumph  by  a  declaration  of  his  passion,  hi 
finds  that  it  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  heartless  coquette,,  whc 
cares  not  for  the  pang  she  has  inflicted,  and  derides  the  afiec* 
tion  she  has  inspired. 

A  girl  with  a  warm  and  feeling  heart  is  sought  by  some 


Rou6,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  inspire  a  passion  which  it  is  never 
his  intention  to  gratify.  He  does  every. thing  but  declare  himr 
self.-->The  nature  of  his  attentions — the  tone  of  his  voice — 
every  thing  conveys  an  indication  of  his  love ;  but  he  keeps 
just  out  of  that  pale,  within  which  he  knows  if  he  passes,  his 
explicit  purpose  must  be  declared ;  and  he  thus  leads  on  a 
young  heart,  ^^  sick  with  deferred  hope,''  till  he  quits  it  to 
weep  that  it  should  have  devoted  its  earliest,  purest,  and  best 
jfeelings  to  such  a  worthless  coxcomb. 

There  is,  however,  a  medium  between  the  coldness  of 
mere  conventional  propriety,  and  the  unrepressed  exuberance 
of  nature.  Let  a  sound  judgment  be  placed  as  a  sentinel 
upon  the  feelings,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  lead  to 
happiness  than  if  totally  repressed. 

We  would  have  women  creatures  of  nature,  as  well  as  of 
education :  we  would  have  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  heads 
cultivated,  and  not  find  them  as  they  now  too  often  are, — 
flowers,  like  those  discovered  by  our  late  travellers  to  the 
^orth  Pole,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  enclosed  in  an  icic^) 
which  in  metling  destroys  them.* 

*  Capt  Lyon's  Jounial. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


■Wi«* 


1^^ 


1,  M  «oM  and  pore, 


Sober,  ftoMbft,  umI  demon, 
Foiget  thjfelf  to  marbie 


■  ■  ■  .a  dangfatcr  IuTi 

So  bnxoio,  blithe,  abd  debonair  j 
Quips  and  crankt  and  wanton  wilee, 
Noos  and  beeke  and  wreathed  fluilei, 
Such  at  haBff  on  Hebe's  oheel^ 
And  love  to  kre  in  dimple  ueek^MiLTON. 


•  ^*  Fob  shame !  for  shame !  Agnes,  to  come  hunting  kitO' 
the  room  so  rudely,  and  with  your  hair  all  hanging  ahout  so 
negligently : — is  that  like  a  lady  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Pomeroy, 
as  her  niece,  a  lively  dark-eyed  girl  of  about  ten  years  of 
age,  with  a  profusion  of  black  curls  waving  in  natural  ringlets 
over  her  dark  but  clear  forehead,  came  jumping  and  laughing 
into  the  dining  parlour,  to  partake  of  the  dessert,  and  of  a 
parental  kiss  after  dinner. 

"  Why  do  you  not  imitate  your  sister  Amelia  ? — you  see 
she  does  not  come  in  such  a  hurry,"  pursued  the  same  lady, 
as  her  eye  turned  towards  the  door  with  an  approving  glance 
at  a  fine  fair-haired  girl  of  eleven,  who  walked  quietly  and 
demurely  into  the  room,  and  dropping  a  D'Egville  curtsey 
at  her  entrance,  made  the  round  of  the  table ;  turning  first 
one  cheek,  and  then  the  other,  to  her  parents  and  her  aunt, 
without  the  possibility  of  discomposing  either  the  economy 
of  her  own  ringlets,  or,  like  her  sister,  disturbing  anybody  by 
her  boisterous  caresses. 

^^  Your  aunt  speaks  truly,  Agnes,"  said  her  father ;  you 
are  growing  too  old  to  give  way  to  this  childishness,  and  you 
will  indeed  do  well  to  begin  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
Amelia." 

The  buoyant  spirit  of  the  youthful  Agnes  was,  for  a  mo- 
meoti  checked  by  the  reproof  of  her  aunt,  and  by  the  severe 


f^tana^  of  her  iitiite ;  but  it  soon  revnodi  wiMpi  she  looked 
tkakdify  into  tke  face  of  her  mother,  who  gtzed  tenderly  and 
half  pityingly  on  her,  as  she  preaeed  her  warmly  to  her  bosom, 
when  ahe  came  to  her  end  of  the  taUe,  a  place  idie  inTaria- 
b^  sought  the  last ;  becaoae  thwe  ahe  was  sure  to  gain  a 
small  portion  of  her  mother's  chair,  and  firuk ;  and  with  her 
she  could  chat  and  laugh,  and  give  vent  to  all  the  chiMirii 
aod  volttlUe  spirita  with  which  nature  had  blessed  her. 

'^  Yoa  should  consider,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother  in  in 
apologetic  tone,  ^^  that  Agnes  has  not  had  the  adrantage  that 
Aradia  possesses  in  hiring  so  much  with  her  aunt ;  and  con- 
aofuently,  her  spirits  are  not  so  much  under  control ;  neither 
has  she  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  D'Egville,  to  regulate  her 
BtoYemenls,  nor  of  Crivelli  to  modulate  hef  voice,  nor  « 
number  of  other  privileges  which  the  kindness  of  Lady  Pome- 
roy  has  procured  for  her  sister." 

These  words  were  accompanied  with  a  ghuiee  which  almost 
bespoke  an  admiration  and  a  love  of  the  little  being  who  was 
the  subject  of  her  apology,  greater  than  that  which  she  felt 
for  her  whose  superiority  her  words  acknowledged. 

But  there  was  an  appearance  of  melancholy,  almost  alfied 
to  pity,  in  this  glance,  which  would  have  given  an  attentive 
observer  the  idea  that  she  was  looking  into  futurity,  and 
dreading  the  effects  of  that  acute  sensibility  which  formed 
the  principal  characteristic  of  the  young  Agnes.     Perhaps, 
at  this  moment,  her  memory  glanced  back  to  the  time  when 
her  own  heart  leaped  and  bounded  with  all  the  young  ener- 
gies of  incipient  feeling; — when  the  tear  of  pity,  or  the 
smilepf  Redness,  wsa  always  ready  to  spring,  at  the  slightest 
call,  to  her  own  lips  and  eyes.     Perhaps,  too,  her  imagina- 
tion traced,  with  that  power  which  it  has  of  collecting  and 
remembering  the  events  and  condensingresults  of  whole  years 
into  the  space  of  a  moment,  the  long  series  of  coldness  by 
which  all  these  young  feelings  had  been  checked  and  deaden- 
ed, from  the  period  of  her  sacrificing  her  first  love  at  the  shrine 
of  filial  duty  and  affibction,  to  that  in  which  she  was  now 
sitting,  herself  the  mother  of  a  being  possessed  of  all  those 
feelings,  by  the  encouragement  and  the  subsequent  blight  of 
which  she  had  been  condemned  to  a  life  of  perpetual  pro- 
bation ;  and  abe  almost  wished  that  the  heart  of  her  darling 
Agnes  was  as  edd  as  the  world  in  which  it  was  created  to 
exist. 
^  It  ia  time.  Mis*  Fleming,''  said  her  husband,  in  hisfi^rmal 
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and  imperturbable  manner,  ^^  that  Agnes  should  enjoy  the  ad** 
Tigitages  you  speak  of.  Nature  may  do  well  enough  for  the 
canaiUe^  but  I  would  have  my  daughter  well  taught,  and  well 
bred  ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  much  obliged  to  my  sister  Lady 
Pomeroy,  for  the  infinite  pains  she  has  taken  with  Amelia. 
Lady  Pomeroy,  will  you  send  O'Egville  to  Mrs.  Fleming  to- 
morrow ?" 

Lady  Pomeroy,  who  was  quite  as  much  an  advocate  for 
artificial  education  as  her  brother,  gladly  undertook  the  task. 
Mrs.  Fleming,  as  usual,  did  not  object,  though  she  thought 
the  natural  movements  of  her  darling  Agnes  far  more  grace- 
ful than  any  that  could  be  given  by  art ;  while  Agnes  herself 
only  saw  in  the  proposition  the  delight  of  having  a  dancing- 
master,  without  anticipating  the  restraint  her  hitherto  free 
limbs  were  condemned  to  undergo. 

The  indulgence,  however,  of  any  appearance  of  extrava- 
gant pleasure,  was  repressed  by  the  frowns  of  her  father,  and 
by  her  aunt's  directing  her  to  imitate  the  quiet  and  lady-like 
behaviour  of  her  sister,  who  divided  her  fruit,  and  sipped  her 
wine,  as  though  she  had  no  pleasure  in  partaking  of  them ; 
and  dipped  her  taper  fingers  into  the  crystal  finger-glass  with 
all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  little  woman  of  fashion. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  they  should  this  evening  visit  the 
theatre  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  her  mother's  coaxing  and 
hushing,  Agnes  could  not  restrain  her  impatience  at  the  delay 
of  the  carriage ;  she  started  at  every  sound,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  ^*'  There  it  is !"  and  on  each  disappointment,  rather 
vehemently  expressed  her  fear  of  being  too  late. 

AH  this  was  frowned  at  by  her  father,  and  nodded  down  by 
her  aunt ;  while  Amelia  felt,  or  at  least  betrayed,  no  impa- 
tience or  any  anticipation  of  pleasure. 

At  length  the  carriage  was  announced.  Agnes  sprang 
firom  her  mother's  knee ;  her  shawl  was  thrown  hastily  round 
her  shoulders,  without  any  regard  to  appearance  or  form ; 
and  she  was  in  the  hall  and  ready  to  depart,  while  her  sister's 
maid  was  still  folding  a  cashmere  gracefully  on  the  neck  of 
Amelia,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lady  Pomeroy. 

In  spite  of  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  ceremony  of  dress- 
ing out  her  sister,  and  of  her  father's  methodical  movements, 
which  to  the  imagination  of  poor  Agnes,  seemed  to  proceed 
ID  doubly  slow  time  this  evening,  they  arrived  at  the  theatre 
just  as  the  curtain  was  rising. 

Agnes  could  scarcely  repress  her  delight  as  she  first  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  the  stage  from  the  private-box ;  for  Mr.  FI9* 
nung's  ideas  of  propriety  woald  not  permit  the  close  contaiit 
with  strangers,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  a 
public  one  ;  though  Agnes  could  not  help  fancying  that  she 
should  see  much  better  in  front  of  the  theatre,  than  from 
one  of  the  sides,  where  she  was  perpetually  stretching  her 
neck  out  of  the  box  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  her  father, 
tod  to  the  horror  of  her  well-bred  aunt. 

To  her  the  scene  was  a  new  one,  and  every  part  of  it  af- 
farded  her  pleasure ;  the  people— tte  chandeliers — ^the  house 
—the  scenery—- by  turns  extorted  exclamations  of  childish 
delight ;  and  she  was  perpetually  directing  her  mother's  atten- 
tion, who  alone  heeded  her,  to  one  or  other  of  the  objects 
which  excited  her  admiration. 

In  the  mean  time,  Amelia  sat  in  front  of  the  box,  with  the 
folds  of  her  cashmere  undisturbed  ;  the  pride  of  her  father 
and  aunt,  and  certainly  very  beautiful. 

As  the  play  proceeded,  the  raptures  of  Agnes  subsided :  she 
became  silent  and  attentive— wrapt  up  in  the  scene  she  was 
witnessing,  her  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  horrors 
of  the  tragedy  before  them  ;  when,  to  the  consternation  of 
Lady  Pomeroy,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  house  was 
wrapt  in  silent  admiration  of  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
poor  Agnes  burst  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  tears,  which  were 
beyond  her  power  to  restrain  or  control,  and  her  tender 
mother  was  obliged  to  hush  her  to  tranquillity  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  box,  by  repeated  representations  that  the  scene 
"v^as  but  fictitious. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  could  imagine  that 
all  which  she  had  seen  was  not  real ;  nor  did  she  quite  over* 
come  her  feelings  of  terror  and  regret  at  the  catastrophe  of 
Isabella,  until  the  humours  of  the  harlequinade  which  follow- 
ed, again  absorbed  her  attention. 

Here  again  her  laughter  at  the  tricks,  of  the  clown  and 
pantaloon  ;  her  surprise  at  the  agility  of  Harlequin  and  Co- 
lumbine ;  and  her  childish  exclamations  of  wonder  at  meta- 
morphoses, which  seemed  to  realize  all  that  she  had  read  in 
the  Fairy  Tales  that  constituted  part  of  her  infantine  library, 
once  more  offended  the  punctilious  bienMance  of  Lady  Po- 
meroy. 

During  the  whole  exhibition,  Amelia  sat  apparently  an  at- 
tentive spectator ;  but  her  cold  and  beautifiil  blue  eye  denoted 
no  sympathy  with  the  scene  f  her  coonteaaiiee  betrayed  no 
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wonder  at  the  tricks  of  the  pantomime ;  nor  could  all  the 
contortions  of  the  clown  produce  more  than  a  quiet  smile 
upon  her  well-formed  lips.  And  yet  Amelia  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  tragedy  without  feeling  ;  nor  did  she  now  contem- 
plate the  wonders  of  the  pantomime  without  pleasure ;  but 
3he  had  been  schooled  into  a  repression  of  all  its  appearances. 
She  had  been  taught  that  the  expressions  of  wonder  or  any 
show  of  sensibility  was  unpolite  and  unlady-like.  And  the 
outward  ease  which  she  was  thus  compelled  to  wear,  was 
gradually  indurating  the  heart  beneath  it.  It  was  already 
acting  as  a  frost  upon  the  stream  of  her  youthful  disposition, 
and  nipping  the  generosity  of  her  nature  in  the  bud. 

At  length  the  curtain  dropped,  and  shut  the  magic  scene 
from  the  still-straining  eyes  of  Agnes.  And  which  of  us 
does  not  remember  the  regret  with  which  we  in  childhood 
have  seen  the  dark-green  curtain  descending,  and  covering 
the  sp^6ndours  of  the  temple  of  pantomimei,  its  tinsel  waters, 
and  its  glittering  canyass  pillars  ?  Who  does  not  recollect 
the  melancholy  with  which  we  have  seen  the  audience  hurry 
out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  candle-snufFer  put  out  the  lights 
and  hang  the  aprons  over  the  boxes  ;  and  with  which  we 
turn  from  the  bright  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the  painter 
to  the  dull  realities  of  our  lives  ?  How  little  do  we  then  ima- 
gine that  in  a  few,  a  very  few  years,  we  shall  wait  impatiently 
fbr  that  which  then  gave  us  so  much  pain  ;  and  that  we  shall 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  our  eyes  open  to  wit- 
ness objects  from  which  we  then  derived  so  much  delight, 
that  we  imagine  we  wish  them  to  endure  for  ever ! 

Not  all  the  influence  of  her  mother,  nor  the  formal  reproofs 
of  her  fatiier  and  aunt  could  repress  the  prattle  of  Agnes  as 
the  carriage  whirled  them  home.  Question  followed  ques- 
tion, and  wonder  succeeded  wonder,  as  she  recapitulated  all 
she  had  seen  :  and  Amelia  was  buried  in  sleep  long  before 
Agnes  had  finished  her  relation  of  all  the  wonders  she  had 
witnessed  to  her  maid. 

Mrs.  Fleming  had  contemplated  the  different  characters 
of  her  children,  as  they  were  exhibited  that  evening,  with  equal 
regret.  She  mourned  over  the  schooled  mannerism  of  the 
one,  as  much  as  she  dreaded  the  acute  sensibilities  of  the 
other.  She  would  have  warmed,  had  she  possessed  the 
power,  the  heart  and  feelings  of  Amelia  with  a  little  of  the 
Promethean  fire  which  burnt  too  strongly  in  the  spirit  of 
Agnes — ^a  spirit  alas,  too  like  her  own,  and  which,  as  she  re? 
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called  all  the  early  scenes  of  her  own  existence,  made  her 
tremble  for  the  happiness  of  her  daughter.     She  sighed— 

-^-to  think  how  soon  that  brow 
In  met  might  lose  its  every  ray, 
And  that  light  heart,  so  joyous  now. 
Almost  forgot  it  once  was  gay. 

As  these  scenes  and  circumstances  recurred  to  her  imagina-, 
tion  and  remembrance,  she  mentally  exclaimed — ^^  Ought  1 
not  rather  to  school  her  into  the  insensibility  of  her  sister, 
than  encourage  feelings  which  may  blossom  only  to  be  blight- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  better  for  her  to  be  insensible  to  the  more  ex- 
quisite pleasures  of  our  nature,  than  run  the  hazard  of  their 
being  turned  to  bitterness,  as  mine  have  been  ?'* 

Yet  with  all  the  experience  of  her  own  blighted  hdpes, 
with  all  the  remembrance  of  the  miseries  entailed  on  her  by 
her  own  acute  sense  of  feeling,  she  could  not  resolve  to  wish 
the  heart  of  Agnes  to  be  cold  or  inanimate. 

But  the  sensibility  of  her  nature  was  now  daily  developing 
to  the  anxious  observation  of  an  affectionate  and  tremblina 
mother ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  child,  began  to  dread  th  g 
death,  which  she  had  long  anticipated  from  her  increasing 
feebleness  but  which  had  no  terrors  for  her  in  its  approach. 

She  now,  however,  saw  the  necessity  of  a  kind  directing 
hand  ;  and  too  plainly  perceived  that  the  severity  of  ceremony 
which  characterized  Mr.  Fleming,  was  not  adapted  to  the 
education  and  guidance  of  such  a  heart  and  mind  as  those  of 
Agnes  were,  in  their  germs,  and  promised  to  be  in  their  ma- 
turity. 

She  determined,  therefore,  to  struggle  with  the  incipient 
consumption  which  had  already  tinted  her  cheek  with  that 
bright  and  beautiful  spot,  which  has  too  often  deceived  both 
its  victims,  and  their  friends.  Alas !  the  very  struggle  fo. 
life  under  such  ,a  disease  only  tends  to.  its  speedier  exhaustiont 
But  for  her  young  and  innocent  child  she  could  resolve  to 
live,  although  life  had  long  lost  all  its  charms  for  her  ;  to  sub- 
due the  excess  of  feeling,  which  had  already  begun  to  display 
itself,  without  banishing  it  entirely  ;  to  regulate  her  sensibili- 
ties, without  annihilating  them  ;  to  place  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  pQre  sense  of  religion,  as  sentinels  over  an  exuberant 
fancy,  and  a  wild  imagination,  was  the  plan  of-  education 
'  which  occupied  the  mind  of  this  tender  mother,  as  she  re- 
eiuied  upon  her  sleepless  pillow  ;  and  for  which  of  us  has 
not  the  pillow  of  a  parent  been  sleepless  through  many  a  lonf^ 
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night  ? — ^for  which  of  us  has  it  not  beeta  bathed  wiUi  tears  of 
agonizing  anxiety  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  a  beloved  child  ? 

As  her  love  mingled  witi\  her  fears  for  Agnes,  a  mother's 
voice  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  ji^reat  Director  of  all 
hearts  for  the  happiness  of  her  child. 

Does  not  such  an  humble  prayer  ascend  more  gratefully, 
direct  from  the  heart,  and  dictated  by  the  feelings,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  than  the  ritual  which  form  prescribes, 
though  clothed  with  all  the  magnificence  of  language,  and 
chanted  amidst  the  imposing  solemnities  of  sacerdotal  cere-^ 
mony, 

Where  pealing  orgsiu  sweU  the  note  of  pnist. 


CHAPTER  II. 
betbosp£ction: 


And  now  the  weaiy  trsTeUer  attiiini 

Some  towering  height— At  last 
He  rests  in  his  career,  and  backward  looks 
O'er  forests  dark  and  lengthy  plains, 
At  rushing  torrents,  babDliog  orooks, 
Beaaties  and  barrenness,  Uiat  alike 
Upon  his  mind  with  noelancholy  strike,  ' 
Because  they  are  past. 

Akon* 


The  early  history  of  Mrs.  Fleming  was  that  of  many  young 
women  whose  fashion  is  superior  to  their  fortune,  and  whose 
parents  rather  consider  the  establishment  than  the  happiness 
of  their  child.  Bom  with  all  the  genuine  feelings  of  her  se^s, 
with  a  heart  capable  of  loving  warmly,  and  with  ideas  that 
marriage  should  be  the  result  only  of  affection,  she  yielded 
up  her  young  heart  to  its  first  impulses  in  favour  of  a  person  a 
few  years  older  than  herself,  whose  talents  for  conversation  and 
powers  of  entertainment  had  made  him  a  frequent  and  a  wel- 
come guest  at  her  father's  table. 

To  procure  establishments  for  a  numerous  &mily,  was  the 
great  and  only  ambition  of  her  mother,  Lady  Mary  Dornton. 
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It  was  this  lady's  policy,  therefore,  to  render  her  dinner- 
table  and  drawing-room  as  attractive  as  gayety,  talent,  and 
entertainment,  could  make  them ;  and  she  felt  proud  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  success,  as  three  married  daughters 
sometimes  graced  the  paternal  board,  while  the  scions  of 
many  of  her  contemporary  rival  matrons  yet  moved  on  in 
single  blessedness. 

She  had  still,  however,  a  daughter  to  dispose  of;  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Dorn ton's  declining  health  made  her  dread 
a  circumstance  which,  by  leaving  her  only  in  possession  of  a . 
widow's  jointure,  would  prevent  the  continuance  of  her  sys- 
tem, and  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  and  facilities  which 
crowded  drawing-rooms  and  quadrilles  and  duets  afford  to 
, young  ladies  and  manoeuvring  mammas. 

Lady  Mary  had  married  a  younger  brother,  and  was  not  like 
some  of  her  contemporaries,  whose  fortunes  enabled  tjiem  to 
render  their  houses  and  tables  attractive  by  the  sumptuousness 
of  their  feasts,  and  the  splendour  of  her  entertainments ;  she 
therefore  had  recourse  to  all  the  talent  of  the  day,  as  an  attrac* 
tion  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  which  superior  fortunes 
gave  so  many  of  her  competitors  in  the  field  of  matrimonial 
speculation. 

To  have  written  a  poem  or  a  play,  or  to  be  celebrated  for 
either  instrumental  or  vocal  performances,  or,  in  short,  to  be 
celebrated  for  any  thing,  was  a  sure  passport  to  the  parties  of 
Lady  Mary  Dornton. 

She  had  sufficient  taste  and  discrimination  herself  to  feel 
the  superiority  of  intellectual  ovef  merely  sensual  gratification : 
she  felt  that  the  wit  which  presided  as  the' tutelar  deity  of  her 
own  dinners,  rendered  them  superior  in  attraction  to  the  wines 
which  sparkled  in  such  expensive  variety  at  those  of  others  ; 
and  she  herself  paid  a  tribute  to  this  superiority  by  her  owQt 
enjoyment  of  the  ^^  feast  of  reason  and  the  fiow  of  soul" 
which  she  provided  for  others.  But,  alas !  she  forgot  that 
these  very  means  were  perpetual  impediments  in  the  way  of 
her  own  success,  by  showing  the  superiority  of  talent  over 
rank  and  fortune.  She  forgot  that  the  liveliness  of  the  penny- 
less  wit  only  served  to  make  the  dulness  of  the  man  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  more  conspicuous  ;  not  that  dulness  and  ten 
thousand  a  yeat  are  synonymousV'for  there  really  are  some 
people  with  twice  this  income  who  are  very  pleasani  fellows 
.  and  very  loveable  persons  in  spite  of  it. 

2* 
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Unfortunately  for  Lady  Mary's  system,  wfaen  the  wit  and 
observation  of  a  man-  are  sharpened  by  a  collision  with  the 
world,  in  all  the  various  states  in  which  it  is  shown  at  sessions, 
and  assizes,  and  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas^ 
and  the  numberless  other  scenes  in  which  active  talent  is 
employed,  together  with  the  perpetual  exercise  of  ingenuity 
and  eloquence, — it  generally  makes  the  younger  brother  who 
is  brought  up  to  the  bar,  a  pleasanter  fellow  and  a  more 
agreeable  lov^  than  the  elder  one  who  is  brought  up  to  the 
estate. 

But  younger  brothers  were  not  Lady  Mary's  objects  now, 
though  she  had  not  disdained  one  in  her  youth.  They  were 
not  likely  to  afford  establishments  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  provide  her  a  periodical  residence  when  the  dreaded  event 
we  have  alluded  to  should  occur ;  and  it  was  her  plan  that 
her  daughter's  houses  should  be  such  as  would  enable  them 
to  return  in  kind,  in  her  old  age  and  widowhood,  that  which 
she  had  done  for  them  in  their  youth  :  in  short,  in  all  their 
establishments,  she  had  an  eye  to  her  own  future  comforts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  her  scheme,  though  it  eventually 
succeeded,  kept  the  hearts  of  her  daughters  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  rebellion  against  their  interests.  They  could  not 
associate  with  talent  without  feeling  its  influence ;  they  could 
not  h^ar  soil  and  sweet  music  from  the  voice  of  one  man, 
resplendent  repartee  from  the  lips  of  another,  and  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  voyages,  adventures,  and  ^^  hair-breadth  ^scapes*' 
of  a  third,  and  turn  round  and  biestow  their  admiration  and 
affection  upon  one  who  was  perhaps  looking  only  with  envy 
upon  these  qualifications  without  possessing  any  of  them, 
and  whose  only  claim  to  admiration  was  a  title  or  an  estate 
unencumbered  by  any  thing  but  his  own  dulness  and  stupidity. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  what  lady  Mary  wished  and  expected 
her  daughters  to  do ;  and  consequently  there  was  not  one  of 
them  married  to  the  man  whom  her  own  heart  would  have 
preferred,  had  it  been  left  free  and  unbiassed  in  its  choice. 

It  has  often  struck  us  that  the  heads  of  a  family  are  not  justi- 
fied if  the  admission  of  any  person  into  the  intimate  society  of 
HheufchMren^  to  whom,  should  an  attachment  occur,  there 
wojjf  d  be  any  decided  obj^tion.  They  should  recollect  that 
young  hearts  do  not  discriminate  like  old  heads,  and  should 
W  carefiil  how  they  introduce  talent,  chcerfiilness,  and  plea- 
santry, united  with  youth  and  perhaps  personal  attraction, 
while  their  possessors  are  personsto  whom  they  would  object 
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as  nusbands  for  ihek  daughters.  Yet  of  this  imprudence 
how  many  parents  are  guilty !  They  themselves  are  pleased 
merely  with  the  talent  which  excites  in  them  only  admiraticm ; 
and  they  seem  to  fcnrget  that  in  younger  minds  and  hearts 
this  sensation  is  too  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  softer  feelings^ 
which  may  give  a  colour  to  future  existence* 

Happily  for  all  but  Mrs.  Fleming,  they  were  possessed  of 
hearts  which  soon  gratefully  acknowledged  the  prudence  of 
their  mother^  and  which  soon  forgot  their  early  predilections 
in  favour  of  sentiment,  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment 
of  equipiige  and  splendour. 

Unluckily  for  Agnes,  the  subject  of  our  present  episode  and 
the  mother  of  our  heroines,  her  heart  was  more  deeply  sus* 
ceptible  of  its  first  impressions.  She  could  not  love  and  for* 
get ;  her  feelings  once  aroused,  she  could  not  find  a  Lethean 
draught  either  in  pleasure  or  in  splendour  to  bury  the  re- 
membrance of  tiiem  in  oblivion.  Oh  what  a  happy^art  is  for- 
getfiilness !  from  how  many  pangs  does  it  save  us !  how  many 
a  heart  has  it  prevented  from  breaking !  and  to  how  many 
minds  has  it  restored  peace  and  tranquillity ! 

Among  those  who  were  fi-equent  and  welcome  guests  at 
the  table  and  in  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Mary  Dornton, 
was  Augustus  Clifton.  He  had  just  quitted  college,  and  had 
commenced  his  literary  career  by  a  jpoem,  which  had  given 
notoriety  to  his  name,  and  which  of  course  became  a  visiting 
ticket  to  parties  where  talent  was  the  passport  for  admittance. 

But  Cliifton  was  not  a  hackneyed  poet.     His  producti<ai  was 
that  of  impulse  rather  than  of  education.    He  had  portrayed 
the  passions,  not  as  he  had  read  of  them,  but  as  he  felt  them 
growing  up  in  his  own  heart.    He  was  a  poet  by  nature,  and 
all  nature  appeared  to  his  young  and  unsullied  imagination 
but  as  a  beautiful  poem ; — he  considered  all  his  undefined 
longings,  all  his  incipient  pasdons,  only  as  so  many  legitimate 
passports  to  enjoyments     He  had  indeed  the  mind  of  a  true 
poet — he  looked  at  every  thing  abstractedly — he  loved  nature 
— ^he  loved  the  world,  and  called  it  a  beautiful  world,  because 
all  things  seemed  to  conspire  to  his  wishes.    He  loved  fam^"^ 
top,  and  wished  to  five  in  fiiturity — he  could  not  bear  tl^" 
vfdth  his  life  his  name  should  pass  away^— he  wished  thai  ^ 
might  be  enrolled  among  the  master  spirits  of  poetry,  in  ^^ 
Abbey — be  wished  posterity  to  read  it  recorded  with  tb , 
from  whose  w<»rks  he  quoted  so  frequently  and  so  aptly^^ti* 
covdUl  not  bear  that 
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H0  duMld  be  left,  foigottea  in  fbe  dtoA, 
When  fate,  relentiBg^,  Jete  the  flower  reTi?e. 

One  vigorous  effort  of  a  young  mind  had  gained  him  a 
celebrity  which  he  was  inexperienced  enough  to  suppose 
would  stand  him  in  the  stead  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  he 
imagined  the  caresses  and  the  invitations  he  received  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  permanent  result  of  respect  for  his  talents, 
instead  of  the  evanescent  feeling  which  would  last  only  so 
long  as  he  could  afford  entertainment.  He  believed  the  pro- 
fessions of  assistance  which  be  received  to  be  sincere,  and 
imagined  that  he  saw  a  hand  ready  to  help  him  up  every  step 
of  l£e  ladder  of  fame,  and  that  fortune  waited  to  welcoihe 
him  at  the  top  of  it. 

He  was  yet  to  learn  that  selfish  vanity  was  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  kindness  he  received,  and  that  the  moment  his 
presence  ceased  to  gratify  this  passion  in  his  admirers,  they 
would  cease  to  remember  that  he  existed. 

He  little  thought  that  his  patrons  of  the  moment  would 
treat  him  as  they  did  their  champagne,  enjoy  its  sparkling 
q^ualities,  and  dash  aside  the  bottle  which  contained  them  the 
moment  they  ceased  to  exhilarate. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Mrs.  Fleming,  at  the  moment  of 
Cliflon's  first  introduction,  her  inother's  mind  was  so  intensely 
occupied  with  her  mancBuvres  to  make  her  third  daughter  the 
lady  of  a  young  baronet  who  had  succeeded  to  an  estate  of 
seven  thousand  a  year,  that  she  was  permitted  unmolested  to 
form  her  own  little  coteries  in  the  drawing-room,  to  secure 
the  arm  and  the  companionship  of  the  one  she  liked  best  to 
the  dinner-table,  and  was  allowed  sufficient  leisure  to  eee  and 
appreciate  the  talent  which  was '  considered  by  her  mother 
only  as  an  appendage  to  her  party. 

There  was  an  artless  buoyancy  in  the  conversation  of 
Augustus  that  rendered  it  quite  unlike  that  of  the  hackneyed 
diner-out  and  that  of  the  professed  wits,  who  appeared  made 
up  for  the  occasion  ;  and  Agnes  thought  she  perceived  under 
all  his  brilliancy,  a  goodness  of  heart  and  a  generosity  of 

^ure  which  she  had  herself  sense  and  heart  enough  to 
eciate  far  beyond  the  qualities  which  merely  afforded  en- 
^nment.  There  was  likewise  that  congeniality  of  dis* 
tioD  and  sentiment  so  often  existing  between  young, 
f,  and  virtuous  minds  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
1,  which  drew  them  together.    She  found  in  hi3  cohver- 


sadon  ati  herown  feelii^  expressed  in  maeh  better  and 
stronger  lao^^age  than  tiuit  in  which  she  could  dre»^  them 
up.  Her  heart  silently  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  all  he 
said,  until  imperceptibly  he  became  the  lawgiver  to  her  fedr> 
ings— the  glass  in  which  she  moulded  every  action  of  her 
life;  and  she  found  herself  perpetually  thinking  what  he 
would  say  of  this,  and  what  he  would  think  of  that. 

On  his  part,  he  was  charmed  with  h^  nai'vet€,  and  his 
heart  was  flattered  by  her  evident  though  silent  admiration. 
In  time,  he  strove  only  to  shine  in  her  eyes ;  and  at  any  sally 
of  his  wit,  be  turned  to  her  smile  as  the  principle  meed  of 
approbation.  In  short,  what  with  music  and  poetry,  and 
congeniality  of  sentiment,  they  went  on  and  on,  till  they  found 
themselves  passionately  in  love  with  each  other  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately not  with  that  evanescent  passion,  the  result  of  a  few 
quadrilles  and  fine  speeches,  but  with  a  love  arising  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  each  other's  hearts. 

Young  and  ingenuous,  they  were  not  long  in  coming  to  an 
explanation,  or  at  least  to  an  understanding  of  each  other's 
sentiments ;  for  feelings  like  theirs  required  no  set  forms  of 
qieech  to  make  them  ^own.  Their  eyes,  the  sound  of  each 
other's  voices,  their  parting  and  meeting  tremors,  the  search- 
ing looks  of  the  one  and  the  retiring  glances  of  the  other, 
soon  disclosed  more  than  whole  hours  of  formal  declaration 
could  have  done. 

At  length,  however,  the  moment  of  declaration  came  ;  the 
tongue  gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which  the  eyes  had 
already  expressed  ;  mutual  vows,  such  vows  as  pass  woman's 
lips  but  once,  and  springing  warm  from  the  heart,  were  given 
and  received,  and  they  felt  rich  in  all  the  feelings  of  a  first 
and  young  love  ;  and  who  is  there  that  under  this  influence 
does  not  overlook  every  obstacle  to  its  gratification  ?  What 
difiiculties  does  it  not  hide  from  the  inexperienced  or  blinded 
eyes  of  the  lovers  I  what  path  does  it  not  smooth !  what 
prospect  does  it  not  brighten ! 

It  was  thus  with  Augustus  and  Agnes.  He  felt  that  with- 
in him  which  might  procure  fortune,  though  he  was  not 
possessed  of  it;  and  she  fondly  thought  that  her  parents 
would  overlook  this  deficiency,  as  she  was  the  only  person 
who  would  have  to  suflfer  the  privations  arising  from  its 
absence. 

Filled  with  these  ideas,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  mutual  love,  nor  woke  from  their  pleasing 
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dream  until  the  third  sister  was  married ;  and  Lady  Mary 
Dornton  informed  Agnes  that  proposals  had  been  made  in 
due  forni  for  h^  hand  by  Mr.  Fleming,  the  only  son  of  the 
rich  Russian  merchant  whose  wealth  enabled  him  to  outvie 
in  splendour  the  proudest  and  the  oldest  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

Poor  Agnes !  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  even  bring 
to  memory  the  person  of  this  man,  who  now  declared  himself 
a  candidate  for  her  hand.  He  had  sat  unnoticed  amidst  the 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit  which  graced  her  mother'^  table ;  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  Lady  Mary  could  bring  to  her  re<- 
collection  a  very  formal  gentleman',  who  had  twice  asked  her 
to  dance  a  quadrille,  and  had  three  or  four  times  taken  wine 
with  her  at  dinner. 

When  at  length  she  did  recollect  a  precise  young  gentle- 
man, dressed  to  the  very  nicety  of  propriety,  full  of  set 
speeches  upon  points  of  etiquette  and  appearance  in  the 
world,  and  was  told  by  her  mother  that  she  must  prepare  to 
receive  this  gentleman  as  her  husband  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
so  peremptory,  ,as  to  take  no  denial  and  admit  of  no  argu- 
ment,— poor  Agnes  was  thunder-struck.  Her  first  impulse  i 
was  to  tell  the  true  state  of  her  feelings — but  the  words 
seemed  ^ued  to  her  lips ;  all  she  could  murmur  in  her 
mother's  ear  was,  "  No— no— no,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Lady  Mary  soothed  her,  praised  her  own  and  her  father's 
anxiety  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  children,  and 
spoke  so  much  of  parental  tenderness,  that  Agnes  began  to 
think  her  heart  rebellious  and  ungrateful  to  have  a  wish  con^^ 
trary  to  those  of  such  kind  parents. 
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CHAPTER  If L 

A  STRUGOLE. 


Why  u  it  Fortmn,  that  we  seldom  see 

Thj  ^Iden  links  with  Love's  faur  roses  twio'd  ? 
Whv  is  it,  Love,  thou  ever  seem'st  to  flee 

Tnose  golden  ^fts,  whieh,  with  thy  power  eombin'4, 
Might  make  a  bliss  instead  of  ciuve  of  thee  ? 

Is  it  because  Love  ever  has  been  taught 
His  vows  bj  Fortime  are  not  to  be  bought  ? 

Or  is  it  only  that  ye  both  are  blind  ? 


Old  Allegory. 


We  wiU  pass  over  the  explanation,  and  terror,  and  grief  of 
;he  young  lovers  ;  the  sudden  determination  to  fly  from  parents, 
'  fViends,  and  the  world,  and  give  up  all  for  love ;  and  the 
struggle  with  winch  Agnes  brought  herself  again  into  the  line 
of  her  duty.  Their  hearts,  their  feelings  were  in  an  uproar. 
At  one  tiine  they  determined  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  her  parents,  tell  the  devotedness  of  their  love,  and  appeal 
to  their  mercy.     At  this  period  Mr.  Dornton  died. 

The  real  grief  of  Agnes  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  the 
ceremonials  of  widowhood  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  for  a 
time  suspended  all  other  considerations ;  Augustus's  sympathy 
however  in  her  loss  only  fixed  the  heart  qf  poor  Agnes  more 
firmly  upon  him.  She  had  one  less  to  love  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  love  which  was  thus  deprived  of  its  object,  seemed  to  ren- 
der that  which  she  felt  for  Augustus  the  stronger. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  mourning  that  the  absenee  of 
company,  and  the  comparative  solitude  in  which  they  lived, 
gave  Lady  Mary  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  true  state 
of  her  daughter's  affections,  and*  her  repugnance  to  the  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Fleming  was  accounted  for.  This  marriage 
was,  however,  more  than  ever  desirable  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  the  before-mentioned  jointure  had  become  her 
only  reliance,  and  she  determined  to  leave  no  scheme  untried 
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to  accomplish  it.  The  ezpensiye  life  she  had  led,  had  totally 
preluded  the  possibility  of  any  provision  being  made  fot 
Agnes  ;  she  therefore  worked  upon  her  generous  feelings,  by 
the  argument  of  a  portionless  wife  being  a  burden  upon  the 
talents  of  Augustus,  and  being  likely  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of 
dependence  and  poverty  all  lus  Me.  Poor  Agnes  felt  that 
these  would  be  nothing  were  they  shared  with  Mm  she  loved  ; 
but  her  generous  soul  recoited  from  the  idea  of  being  a  clog 
upon  the  talents  she  admired ;  and  she  looked  forward  with 
something  like  dismay  to  the  possibility  of  self-reproach,  should 
any  period  arrive  in  which  she  might  be  an  impediment  to  the 
fortune  or  exertions  of  Augustus. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lady  Mary  sent^for  Clifton,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  in|ustice  of  his  preventing  the  establishment 
of  Agnes,  while  there  was  no  probability  of  his  having  one  to 
offer  her — professed  that  had  Agnes  been  possessed  o^  a  for- 
tune sufficient  for  them  both,  that  their  union  would  have  made 
her  happy— nay,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  had  her  jointure 
not  been  so  very  inconsiderable,  or  had  it  been  sufficient  for 
them  all  to  have  lived  upon  it,  she  would  have  sanctioned 
their  union,  and  given  them  a  home,  until  his  talents  and  ex- 
ertions could  win  their  way  to  the  success  they  deserved ;  but 
her  much-admired  Mr.  Clifton  must  feel,  she  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  consign  her  daughter  to  poverty ;  and 
she  was  sure  that  his  own  affection  for  Agnes  would  prevent 
his  being  a  party  to  such  a  sacrifice.  She  represented  the  .,. 
luxury  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live  ;  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  probable  state  to  which  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  would  reduce  her,  and  portrayed  her  sinking  silently 
and  uncomplainingly  under  the  contemptuous  pity  of  her 
former  companions. 

Clifton  felt  the  full  force  of  all  she  said,  and  quitted  b^r 
broken-hearted. 

Agnes  was'  thus  separated  from  her  lover,  and  left  to  all  theu- 
schemes  and  manceuvres  of  Lady  Mary  ;  but  nothing  could 
work  upon  her  to  accept  Mr.  Fleming.  She  cpuld  feel  it  to 
be  imperative  upon  her  duty,  not  to  act  in  violation  of  her 
mother's  wishes,  and  upon  her  love,  not  to  involve  its  object 
in  the  possibility  of  poverty  and  distress ;  but  no  consideration 
could  induce  her  to  accompany  any  one  man  to  the.  altar 
while  she  felt  her  heart  exclusively  devoted  to  another. 

Such  an  act  appeared  to  her  e^es  but  in  die  light  of  legal 
restitution ;  she  could  not  imagme  tliat  a  m^ret^erempny  Of 
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t)ie  lips  was  suffi<aeot  to  sanctify  a  union  in  the  sight  of  God, 
without  the  sacred  words  were  accompanied  by  Uie  fedings 
of  the  heart.     She  felt  herself  in  her  affections  as  the  bride  of 
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Augustus,  and  the  idea  of  any  other  man  as  a  husband  was 
revolting  to  her  mind.  She  could  give  up  her  lover  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  but  she  could  not  consent  to  receive  another. 
Lady  Mary,  however,  was  determined  to  carry  her  point : 
she  knew  the  female  heart,  and  she  knew  the  vulnerable  points 
of  that  of  Agnes  in  particular.  She  knew  it  not  to  be  attackable 
on  th.e  side  of  vanity,;  that  equipage  and  establishment  had 
BO  weight  with  her  in  comparison  with  feeling  and  affection  ; 
and  that  to  be  successful,  she  must  approach  her  through  some 
of  those  generous  impulses  by  which  she  was  so  often  guided. 
She  was  aware  of  her  daughter's  devoted  love  to  herself  ; 
and  this  was  the  stepping-stone  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
project. 

She  began  about  this  time  really  to  feel  the  insufficiency 
of  her  jointure,  and  she  made  this  insufficiency  appear  much 
greater  than  it  really  was.  She  invented  distresses,  which  she 
appeared  to  try  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  Agnes, 
quite  assured  at  the  same  time,  that  she  knew  and  felt  them 
acutely. 

The  other  daughters  in  the  midst  of  their  splendid  estab- 
lishments  forgot  to  realize  their  mother's'  project  in  obtaining 
them,  and  neglected  her. — This  she  really  felt  herself;  and 
she  contrived  to  make  Agnes  feel  it  more.  She  then  became 
melancholy — was  discovered  once  or  twice  in  tears ;  con- 
sulted Agnes  on  sinking  at  once  from  all  rank  in  society  ; 
and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  worked  sufficiently  on  her 
filial  feelings,  she  mentioned  the  generous  proposals  of  Flem- 
ing— his  unbounded  fortune — the  power  it  might  have  given 
Agnes  of  relieving  an  affectionate  parent,  and  compensating 
to  her  for  the  ingratitude  of  her  other  children. 

But  it  is  disgusting  to  dwell  on  all  the  cold-blooded  selfish 
policy,  which  actuates  a  mother  determined  on  the  sacrifice 
of  a  daughter.  It  is  revolting  to  human  nature,  to  think 
upon  the  many  hearts  immolated  upon  the  shrine  which  thp 
selfishness  of  relations  creates;  and  upon  the  thousand 
schemes  which  are  successful  only  in  too  many  instances  to 
subject  their  victims  to  temptations,  which  lead  them  into 
errors,  to  which  the  opposition  of  parental  authority,  upon 
such  a  point,  would  have  been  venisd. 

Suffiice  it  to  say,  that  the  distress  of  her  mother,  and  her 
Vol.  1.— 3 
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IHial  afiection,  at  length  so  vrrought  upon  ber  heart,  that  sh^ 
first  consented  to  listen  to  her  mother's  proposals  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Fleming,  and  at  length  to  listen  to  Mr.  Fleming 
hiihself. 

She  persuaded  herself,  that  Clifton  being  lost,  there  was  no 
other  hope  of  happiness  for  her ;  and  with  her  usual  romantic 
tendency,  determined  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  motlier ; 
quieting  her  conscience  on  the  subject  of  her  love  for  another^ 
by  the  intention  of  making  an  exemplary  wife.  FerfaapSy 
toOt  unknown  to  herself,  she  was  influenced  by  the  perfect 
silence  of  Augustus — a  silence  that  was  tacitly  insinuated  to 
have  arisen  from  the  certainty  that  he  had  obtained  of  her 
having  no  fortune. 

This  idea  she  rejected,  however,  indignantly  ;  but  still  the 
silence — the  apparent  and  total  abandonment  she  had  ex- 
perienced, had  its  effect  upon  feminine  pride — (and  what 
woman  is  without  it  ?) — ^and  helped  her  mother's  schemes. 

Poor  Augustus,  always  in  extremes — influenced  by  the 
arguments  of  Lady  Mary,  generously  and  at  once  sacrificed 
his  feelings  to  what  be  considered  the  interests  of  Agnes  ; 
and  having  once  come  to  this  determination,  he  did  it  com- 
pletely. But  could  Agnes  have  beheld  him  in  his  solitary 
chambers,  gaaing  on  every  remembrance  he  possessed  of 
their  short  and  unhappy  loves  ;  could  she  have  known  of  his 
sleepless  nights — and  have  beheld  his  pale  wan  cheek  grow- 
ing hourly  paler  and  thinner,  not  even  the  love  she  bore  her 
mother — not  even  her  high  sense  of  duty  would  have  made 
her  relinquish  him. 

Well — Mr.  Fleming  was  at  length  admitted  ;  brought  and 
formally  introduced,  in  his  character  as  an  approved  lover, 
by  Lady  Mary,  and  left  alone  with  Agnes  to  tell  his  own  tale. 

As  she  coldly  listened  to  his  formal  address,  how  did  her 
poor  heart  sicken  at  the  contrast  between  the  set  terms,  the 
studied  sentences,  the  etiquette  of  his  declaration,  and  the 
fire  and  feeling  of  CUfion,  when  an  accidental  circumstance 
drew  from  his  bursting  heart  the  full  and  free  confession  of  a 
first  and  genuine  love. 

But  this  thought  was  dangerous,  and  she  did  not  indulge 
k.  She  reflected  on  her  mother's  reduced  means — she  anti- 
cipated something  like  the  return  of  pleasure  in  adding  to 
her  comforts,  and  she  accepted  Mr.  Fleming. 

From  this  moment,  all  was  bustle  and  importance  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Mary.    Paragraphs  in  tiie  public  papers  hinted 
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at  the  approaching  union — frieads  poured  in  with  coD^ratula* 
tions — her  sisters,  reUeved  from  the  dread  of  ber  being  a 
poor  unportioned  dependent ;  all  contributed  to  give  eclat 
to,  and  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  their  mother's  wishes. 
Agnes  had  scarcely  any  time  led  for  thought ;  and  she  her* 
self  felt  its  indulgence  to  be  too  dangerous  to  encourage  it. 
Augustus  read  in  the  solitude  of  his  chambers  paragraph 
after  paragraph,  with  initials  the  samq  as  those  which  were 
inscribed  on  a  pale  gold  ring,  the  only  gift  of  his  adored 
Agnes.     As  the  nuptials  approached,  the  papers  spoke  out 
more  plainly  ;  and  at  length,  the  approaching  union  of  ^^  tiie 
rich  Mr.  Henry  Fleming  with  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
fashionable  Lady  Mary  Dornton,"  was  openly  announced. 
His  eye  was  fascinated  to  the  paragraph.     It  was  in  vain  he 
tried,  with  a  temporary  assumption  of  coolness  and  a  kind  of 
hysteric  laugh,  to  read  it  to  the  end.     Something  about  Run- 
deil  and  Bridge,  and  diamonds,  and  Brussels  lace,  and  white 
satin,  danced  before  his  eyes.     But  he  comprehended  it  not ; 
or  rather,  his  comprehension  was  so  acute  as  to  render  him 
for  a  moment  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the  agonizing  infor- 
mation it  contained. .   He  threw  down  the  paper — he  walked 
to  the  window — he  gazed  into  the  Tempie-gardens,  and  on 
to  the  Thames,  busy  with  the  hum  of  mei>-*but  he  saw 
nothing.     He  strode  back  to  bis  chair— be  tried  to  resume 
hifi  studies — he  fancied  that  he  could  bear  the  shock  with  a 
fortitude  worthy  of  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  he  burst  into 
tears.     The  flood-gates  of  his  grief  were  open  ;  the.  full  tide 
of  agony  rolled  in  burning  drops  down  his  cheeks  :  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  bit  his  lip  till  the  red  stream  mingled  with  his 
tears — 'twas  in  vain  that  by  a  muscular  compression  of  his 
forehead  and  hands,  he  attempted  to  obtain  that  iron  rigidity 
of  nerves  necessary  to  restrain  the  ebullition  of  his  feelings. 
The  result  of  his  eflTorts  only  ended  in  convulsed  hysterical 
sobs,  in  sighs  that  were  alnipst  screams,  and  in  ejaculations 
of  indifference ;  the  truth  of  which  every  tear   and  every 
groan  denied.     It  was  the  final  ruin  of  the  first  hopes  which 
he  had  formed  in  life  ;  the  confirmation  of  the  blight  of  his 
first  youthful  feelings  and  affections.     And  who  is  there  that 
has  not  experienced  the  same  agony  that  at  this  moment 
overpowered  the  manliness  of  Augustus  Chfton  ? 

He  had  vainly  thought  that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  the 
event  which  he  felt  must  one  day  or  other  be  accomplished  ; 
he  imagined  that  be  liad  wrought  his  heart  into  that  state  of 
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josensibility,  that  would  enable  him  to  coDtemplate  with 
stoicism  the  catastrophe  of  his  first  love. 

Poor  youth ! — at  three-and-twenty  he  attempted  a  task 
which  nothing  but  constant  collision  with  a  cold-blooded 
world  can  enable  any  warm  heart  to  accomplish. 

Ashamed  of  the  ebullition  of  feeling,  he  rushed  from  his 
solitary  chambers,  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  his  agony  in  a 
crowd.  ^^  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  ^^1  shall  there  have  pride 
to  aid  me  in  the  repression  of  these  womanish  tears."  He 
walked  down  to  the  courts  with  his  heart  burdened  and  sick  ; 
he  forced  himself  into  the  bustle  of  the  world.  Here  he 
found  all  busy : — every  look  important ;  every  eye  animated. 
Old  barristers  gliding  about,  loaded  with  papers  which  they 
seldom  read.  Here  a  young  lawyer,  Slelighted  with  his  first 
brief,  which  he  had  learned  by  heart ;  and  there  an  antiquated 
judge,  jesting  with  his  "  learned  brothers,"  while  the  fortunes 
of  the  suitors  were  depending  on  the  charge  issuing  from 
his  lips. 

And  there  he  sat  among  all  his  brother  aspirants  for  wealth 
and  fame,  without  the  possibihty  of  withdrawing  his  mind 
from  the  circumstance  that  rivetted  it  with  a  basiliskian 
tenacity. 

^^  Hovir  weary,  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable,"  did  all  this 
bustle  before  him  appear  to  his  eyes !  How  did  his  heart 
sicken  at  the  druggies  of  wigs  and  gowns  for  pre-eminence ! 
and  yet  but  a  few  short  months  before  this  period^  he  had 
entered  this  arena  of  forensic  eloquence  and  of  legal  quibble 
— ^this  bridge  of  sighs  and  tl&ilrs  for  clients,  and  of  fees  and 
fun  to  lawyers — with  all  the  high  and  animated  hopes  of 
youth.  He  thought  his  first  brief  but  the  stepping-stone  to 
that  fortune  which  was  to  be  shared  with  Agnes ;  and  the 
idea  of  her  love,  the  hope  of  her  hand,  smoothed  the  passage 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He  already  imagined  a  silk  gown 
npon  his  shoulders,  and  a  sergeant's  wig  upon  his  head  ;  and 
considered  these  appendages  as  the  main  object  of  his  am- 
bition. '  How  difiTerent  were  his  feelings  now  1  the  motive  of 
action  lost — his  occupation  gone — he  sat  the  victim  of  that 
silent  agony  of  the  heart,  which  made  hf|i(  wonder  at  the  im- 
portance which  all  around  huii  seemed  to  give  to  trifies.-*- 
For  trifles  did  all  the  business  of  this  world  now  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  Augustus. 

At  this  moment  an  attorney  put  into  his  hands  a  brief. 
Augustus  stared  at  him  with  an  astonishment  that  quite  sur- 
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prised  the  poor  attorney.  Recalled,  however,  to  reeoUection 
by  the  circumstance,  he  attempted  to  rally  the  powers  of  his 
jnind  to  the  task  before  him.  At  this  moment  he  observed  a 
celebrated  barrister  just  sitting  down,  after  an  able  and  ani- 
mated speech — a  reply,  in  which  he  had  called  up  all  the  pre- 
cedents which  the  Term  Reports  afforded,  as  evidences  of 
)iis  case  ;  and  showed  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge,  by 
summoning  to  his  assistance  every  particle  of  our  complex 
laws  that  was  applicable  to  his  argument — though  he  knew 
that  the  heart  of  this  very  barrister  was  bursting  under  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  lying,  at  that  very  instant,  an  unburied 
corpse  at  that  home  of  which  she  had  been  the  beneficent  and 
presiding  spirit.  The  animation  of  his  subject  passed  away 
as  the  advocate  sat  down  among  the  approving  murmurs  of 
the  court,  and  his  countenance  became  immediately  clouded 
by  the  domestic  grief  which  weighed  upon  his  heart.  This 
was  a  powerful  lesson  to  the  young  Augustus,  that  private 
feeling  must  give  way  to  public  duty ,  and  that  the  common 
business  of  life  must  go  on  in  spite  of  the  private  heart-aches 
which  may  oppress  the  individuals  concerned  in  their  prc^ess. 

Agnes,  on  her  part,  was  not  less  unhappy  ;  but  feminine 
delicacy  prevented  its  appearance  any  where  but  in  the  silence 
of  her  chamber  ;  there  she  still  indulged  those  recollections 
which  a  fe w. weeks  wauld  now  render. criminals  She  still 
looked  on  every  token  of  her  first  lover's  affection,  as  they  lay 
humbly  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Fleming's  more  splendid,  but  far 
less  cherished,  gifls,  on  her  toilet-table. 

She  had  been  gradually  working  up  her  mind  to  the  neces« 
sity  of  sacrificing  these  tokens  ;  but  she  still  preserved  them 
to  the  last  possible  moment,  that  she  could  retain  and  gaze 
upon  them  without  a  crime.  She  would  not  run  the  risk 
of  communication,  or  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  Augustus 
by  returning  them  ;  nor  would  she  hazard  their  ever  being 
worn  by  any  but  herself.  They  were  consecrated  to  the  fir^t 
and  only  love  she  had  ever  experienced ;  and  she  consigned 
them  to  destruction  along  with  the  passion  of  which  they  had 
been  the  tokens.  At  length,  on  the  evening  precedixig  the 
morning  fixed  for  her  marriage,  she  worked  up  her  mind  to 
the  dreaded  task — she  desired  her  maid  to  replenish  the  fire 
in  her  dressing-room,  and  retire  for  the  night« 

For  idonUe  time  she  moved  restlessly  about  her  romn,  without 
being  able  to  assume  suffici^[kt  resolution.  She  detentiiaed  to 
curb  this  restlessness,  and  sat  down  doggedly  to  the  fire.    Her 

3* 
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eye  fixed  upon  the  rising  flames,  with  scarcely  less  feeling' 
than  that  which  the  victim  of  some  horrid  sacrifice  might  be 
supposed  to  contemplate  the  fire  upon  the  altar  on  which  she 
was  to  be  immolated.  From  the  fire,  her  eye  wandered  round 
the  apartment ;  resting  first  on  the  humble  ornaments,  and  a 
pHe  of  sonnets,  sent  to  her  by  Augustus  ;  then  on  the  moi  e 
splendid  decorations  which  glittered  proudly  in  the  jewel-case 
which  had  be^n  forwarded  that  evening  from  Rundeirs.  The 
former  had  been  slipped  on  to  her  finger,  or  clasped  round  her 
neckor  arm^by  the  hands  of  Augustus  ;  each  rendered  dearer 
by  a  few  hurried  lines  of  poetry :  the  latter  had  arrived,  ac- 
companied by  a  perfumed  note  of  compliment  and  ceremony. 
From  these  she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  they  fell  upon  a  superb 
dress  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  from  the  looms  of 
Mecklin  and  Brussels,  and  ornamented  round  the  throat  with 
swansdown  that  might  rival  the  drifled  snow  in  whiteness. 
From  the  cheval  glass  hung,  carelessly  tied  round  one  of  its 
supporters,  a  white  satin  Spanish  hat,  looped  up  in  front  with 
a  knot  of  diamonds  that  sparkled  brilliantly  in  the  fire-light. 
She  shrunk  with  a  cold  shudder  from  the  contemplation  oi 
these  dresses,  when  she  recollected  the  use  for  which  they 
were  designed  :  they  brought  the  saerifice  she  was  going  to 
make  more  palpably  to  her  imagination,  and  rendered  the  im< 
mediate  destruction  she  contemplated  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

She  seized  upon  the  few  ornaments  she  had  received  from 
Ciiflon,  kissed  them  again  and  again — gazed  upon  them — and 
one  by  one  committed  them  to  the  fire,  which  was  now  intense 
enough  to  accomplish  their  destruction  easily.  She  had  more 
difficulty  in  parting  from  the  letters  and  poems.  Each  was  an 
illustration  of  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  passion  by 
which  he  was  inspired.  Every  line  brought  the  moment  of 
its  composition  fresli  to  her  recollection,  with  all  the  vivid 
feelings  which  accompanied  it. 

The  dearer,  however,  she  found  them  to  be,  the  greater  she 
felt  the  necessity  for  their  destruction.  Wet  with  her  tears, 
she  threw  them  one  afler  another  into  the  flames ;  and  they 
soon  dropped  in  sparkling  and  blackened  fragments  on  the 
hearth,  fit  illustrations  of  her  darkened  prospects  and  destroyed 
hopes. 

As  she  watched  the  destruction  of  the  first  scmnet  he  had  ever 
addressed  to  her,  and  which  she  had  reserved  till  the  last,  a 
burst  of  grief  issued  in  sighs  and  groans  from  her  overwhelmed 


heart.  She  started — w^s  it  imagination,  or  did  she  really 
hear  her  sigh  re-echoed  in  the  direction  of  the  window  ?  She 
listened  -with  breathless  attention — a  rustlingv  stronger  than 
that  of  the  night-breeze,  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  agitate 
the  trees  which  overhung  her  casement-^a  moan,  louder  than 
that  of  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  seemed  to  meet  her  ear  ^  and 
all  was  again  silent. 

Coyld  it  be  possible  ?  thought  she — couldit  be  ? — no,  no ! 
the  b&ght  of  her  window  from  the  ground — the  difficulty  of 
access  to  the  gardens  behind  the  houses  she  inhabited — ^^all 
forbade  the  supposition.  She  chid  herself  for  having  one  mo- 
ment indulged  m  it ;  and  wept  away  the  night  in  fruitless  re- 
grets of  the  past  and  gloomy  anticipations  for  the  future,  and 
in  vain  attempts  to  reduce  her  feelings  to  that  state  of  tranquil-' 
hty  which  the  ceremony  of  the  coming  day  required. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   BRIDZ:, 


Mark  but  llie  fraine  and  temper  of  their  mindu, 
Hb«r  very  much  they  differ.  .  E'en  this  day, 
That  fiila  him  with  rach  ecstasy  and  transport. 
To  her  brings  nothing  that  shonld  make  her  bless  it. 
Or  think  it  t>etter  tfato  the  day  J»efore, 
Or  any  other  in  the  coarse  of  time. 


The  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials  came.  It  was  a 
clear  bright  morning  in  early  spring ;  the  stunted  plants 
in  tlie  square  which  Agnes  inhabited,  had  already  put  forth 
their  half^grown  buds  in  spite  of  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis ;  the  sun  shone  in  at  the  windows  of  her  dress- 
ing-room with  a' cheerfulness  that  seemed  a  mockery  to  the 
feelings  witii'm.  The  busy  early  world  of  London  was  on  the 
wing,  and  Agnes's  maid  was  decorating  her  for  her  wedding. 

Carriage  after  carriage  arrived,  and  set  down  the  inviteU 
guests  at  Lady  Mary  Dornton^s ;  all  was  hurry  and  bu»tl« 
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and  congratulation ;  and  the  formal  Mr*  Fleming  was  gratified 
by  the  numerous  coronets  apperaining  to  various  branches 
of  his  bride's  family,  which  were  assembled  to  grace  the 
approaching  ceremony. 

In  this  wedding  party  there  were  no  sly  jests  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting,  no  significant  looks  and  distant  in- 
uendoes ;  all  was  decorum  and  ceremony— all  punctilio  and 
politeness.  Lady  Mary,  divested  of  her  widow's  weeds,  and 
dressed  in  a  garment  corresponding  with  that  of  her  daughter, 
moved  among  the  assembled  circle,  the  envy  of  many  an 
unsuccessful  mother  who  had  been  angling  for  the  same  prize. 

Mr.  Fleming,  with  stifi*  ceremony  and  ill-concealed  pride, 
received  the  congratulations  which  were  poured  into  his  ear, 
rendered  more  or  less  palatable  by  the  rank  of  those  who  paid 
them.  His  ambition  had  been  to  ally  himself  with  nobility ; 
and  the  crowd  of  titled  cousins  of  his  intended  wife  from  the 
first  to  the  sixteenth  degree,  for  Lady  Mary  had  assembled 
them  all,  convinced  him  that  his  weaJth  had  purchased  noble 
connexions  by  wholesale  ;  and  his  vanity  was  delighted  to 
think  that  a  little  hour  would  see  him  the  cousin  by  marriage 
to  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  coroneted  heads  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  he  had  been  so  pertinacious  in 
his  pursuit  of  Agnes  :  both  by  her  father*s  and  mother's  side 
nobly  allied,  he  bad  discovered,  by  the  help  of  the  peerage, 
that  although  they  were  the  younger  and  the  poorer  branches 
of  their  respective  families,  the  ramifications  of  their  family 
connexions  were  so  numerous,  as  to  make  them  cousins  of  all 
the  Howards,  and  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Trenthams,  and 
of  twenty  other  noble  stocks,  (to  adopt  an  auctioneer's  style,) 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

He  determined  therefore  in  his  own  mind,  to  surmount  his 
former  crest  of  a  bear  couchant,  with  a  lion  rampant,  rising 
out  of  the  ducal  coronet  that  belonged  to  a  distant  branch  of 
his  wife's  family,  and  to  substitute  the  rich  liveries  with 
aiguillettcs,  of  the  Dornton's,  for'the  plain,  sober,  brown,  city 
decoration  of  his  own  servants. 

All  these  determinations  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Fleming  while  waiting  for  his  bride  ;  nor  did  her  appearance, 
all  beautiful  as  she  was,  in  the  last  hour  of  her  maidenhood, 
drive  these  ideas  from  his  imagination. 

His  was  a  mind  and  heart  untouched  by  the  sacred  fire  of 
feeling  ;  the  ethereal  spark  of  existence  seemed  omitted  in 
his  composition  ;  all  was  dull  dense  matter  ;  the  whole  extent 
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of  his  perceptions  reached  not  heyond  the  ceremony  and  eti- 
quette of  that  society  to  which  he  had  gained  admission  only 
by  his  enormous  wealth.  The  greatest  misery  to  himself,  and 
the  greatest  crime  in  others,  was  to  ofiend  against  that  6teR- 
siance  in  the  study  of  which  he  had  forgotten  whether  he  had 
e?er  possessed  a  heart. 

The  language  of  passion  was  as  far  removed  from  his  powers 
as  its  feelings  ;  he  had  no,  conception  of  marriage  beyond 
its  ceremony  and  the  connexion  he  was  to  acquire  by  it.  The 
kind  of  woman  by  whom  these  wishes  were  to  be  accom- 
plished was  nearly  indifferent  to  him,  and  it  was  by  mere 
accident  that  he  found  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
them,  through  the  medium  of  one  so  lovely  and  so  amiable  as 
Agnes. 

Such  was  the  bridegroom  destined  to  lead  to  the  altar  a 
young  and  ardent  woman,  who  had  pictured  her  future  husband 
as  a  hero,  and  a  man  of  sentiment  and  talent ;  such  the  man 
to  become  entitled  to  all  those  warm  and  generous  feelings 
which  had  be#n  yielded  with  the  ardour  of  a  first  love,  to  a 
man  who  promised  to  realize  all  her  youthful  anticipations  ; 
such  was  the  frigid  successor  to  the  fiery  and  impetuous 
Augustus  Clifton. 

Agnes  entered  the  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  her  mother 
and  married  sisters,  and  supported  by  her  bridesmaids*  whose 
laughing  countenances,  sparkling  eyes,  and  rosy  dimples, 
formed  strong  contrasts  to  the  pallid  and  sunken  cheek  and 
dim  eye  of  the  bride,  which  appeared  tearless  from  exhaustion, 
rather  than  from  the  absence  of  sorrow.  A  shght  tremor  ran 
through  her  frame  as  sbb  was  met  by  Mr.  Fleming  with  one 
of  his  best  bows — and  the  words  "  poor  thing," — "embar- 
rassment,"— ^"  agitation," — **  novelty  of  her  situation,"  &c. 
were  buzzed  round  the  busy  circle  by  her  mother,  to  account 
for  her  agitated  appearance. 

The  signal  was  now  given  for  departure,  and  all  the  horses* 
heads  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  St.  James's  ;  the  bride- 
groom's carriage  being  the  first,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  his  bride  at  the  altar. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  church  the  shuddering  of  Agnes 
returned  ;  and  she  could  not  have  experienced  a  more  revolt- 
ing feeling  of  terror  and  disgust  at  crossing  the  threshold,  had 
the  celebrated  words  of  Dante 
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Vol  che  entrate  lasciate  ogu  fperanza 

been  actually  written  over  the  church-door. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  to  prove  the  tomb  of  her  early  hopes : 
what,  when  she  fell  it,  was  to  become  of  all  her  young  and 
ardent  feeling  ? — which  of  all  her  bright  anticipations  would 
ever  be  realized  ?  In  a  few  short  moments  the  very  thought 
of  them  was  to  become  a  crime. 

Supported  by  her  mother,  she  tottered  up  the  aisle,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  splendid  and  fashionable  circle,  stood  in 
front  of  the  clergyman,  and  in  the  face  of  that  altar  where  she 
was  to  vow  love,  honour,  and  obedience  to  one,  to  whom, 
alas,  she  could  only  ensure  the  latter.  That,  she  reflected,  was 
in  her  power.  She  cast  one  glance  on  her  mother  ;  thought 
upon  the  reasons  of  her  devoted  sacrifice  \  bowed  hier  head 
to  the  clergyman,  as  the  lovely  flower  bows  before  the  storm  it 
cannot  resist,  and  the  ceremony  commenced. 

Mr.  Fleming  made  his  responses  m  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  have  done 
at  the  Liturgy  in  the  Morning  Prayer.  The  officiating  priest 
dropped  his  voice  into  a  more  piano*  tone  as  he  put  the  ne- 
cessary questions  to  the  bride.  Her  responses,  if  she  made 
them,  were  inarticulate  and  maudible ;  but  she  breathed 
hardly,  and  he  was  too  well-bred  not  to  imagine  them  made,  as 
things  of  course,  and  proceeded. 

An  icebolt  seemed  to  shoot  through  her  heart  as  the  ring 
which  sealed  her  fate  was  placed  on  her  finger  ;  and,  as  she 
sunk  on  her  knees  to  hear  the  blessing  and  prayer  which  con- 
cludes the  ceremony,  she  almost  wished  the  pavement  would 
open,  and  sink  her  into  the  charnel-house  beneath. 

The  clergyman  closed  tho  book.  Every  head  was  bowed 
down,  apparently  in  a  secret  aspiration  to  heaven — when  the 
dead  silence  of  the  church  was  broken  by  one  convulsive  sob 
that  burst  from  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  and  sounded 
like  the  last  eflbrt  of  a  breaking  heart. 

The  bride  started  to  her  feet,  and  sunk  senseless  into  her 
mother's  arms  ;  they  two  alone,  of  all  the  assembly,  knew 
firom  whose  bosom  the  appalling  groan  had  been  extorted. 

Every  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  the  cry 
had  proceeded,  but  there  was  no  one  there ;  the  galleries 
appeared  empty,  and  many  were  the  silly  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  fear  uttered  by  the  young  misses,  and  exclamations 
of  "  What  can  it  mean  ?*'  ''  Who  can  it  be  ?"  that  cam© 
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from  the  lips  of  tbc  elder  ladies  of  the  party.     Eau  de  Cologne 
and  otto  of  roses  were  in  great  request. 

Tbe  bridegroom  only  exclaimed,  that  it  was  very  unceremo- 
nious and  improper ;  and  adding,  that  the  canaille  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  churches  appropriated  to  people  of 
fashion,  followed  his  bride  into  the  vestry,  to  see  if  she  was 
recovered  from  her  fainting  fit,  and  to  perform  the  other  cere- 
monials of  the  occasion. 

Agnes  was  recovered  but  looked  paler  than  before.  Her 
husband  now  led  her  out  of  the  church  ;  and  as  she  passed 
along,  her  eye  was  observed  to  wander  in  every  direction, 
and  to  peruse  every  countenance  tliat  gazed  at  her,  with  an 
intensity  which  seemed  to  imply  an  expectation  which  she 
dreaded,  yet  wished  to  realize.  As  she  entered  the  carriage, 
also,  she  gazed  wildly  among  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the 
church-doors,  nor  withdrew  her  eager  glance  until  the  whirl- 
ing vehicle  left  the  admiring  populace  at  a  distance. 

White  favours  were  now  distributed  among  the  servants. 
Coarse  jests  passed  from  footman  to  footman.  The  different 
carriages,  after  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  rolled  through  the 
streets  of  London,  all  proclaiming  the  ceremony  of  the 
morning ;  and  the  papers  the  next  day  announced  that  the 
happy  pair  had  quitted  town  to  spend  the  honey-moon  at 
"  Fleming-hall,"  which  had  recently  been  newly  and  splen- 
didly furnished  preparatory  to  the  nuptials  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  same  paper  gave  an  account  of 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  rejoicing  among  the  tenantry ; 
and  the  barrels  of  ale  distributed,  and  the  oxen  which  were 
roasted  in  the  village  where  Mr.  Fleming's  property  was 
situated  ;  and  the  poor  misled  world  set  down  the  weeping, 
trembling,  heart-broken,  and  disappointed  Agnes,  as  a  happy, 
joyous,  and  enviable  bride. 

Y^ars  passed  on,  and  yet  her  heart-sickness  remained. 
She  could  not  assimilate  her  mind  with  all  the  little  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  made  up  the  serious  business  of  Mr. 
Fleming's  life,  and  which  pervaded  every  thing  he  did.  All 
the  warm  charities  of  her  heart,  in  which  her  present  fortune 
allowed  her  to  indulge,  were  prevented  from  giving  her  the 
comfort  she  might  otherwise  have  derived  frond  thfe  fexercise 
of  them,  by  her  not  being  permitted  to  dispense  theiii  itt  any 
other  way  than  through  the  ceremonious  means  of  an  al- 
moner. 
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It  was  contrary  to  his  received  ideas  of  propriety^  that 
Mrs.  Fleming  should  come  in  contact  with  the  peasantry  on 
his  estate^  whom  he  never  condescended  to  see,  except  at 
Christmas,  or  on  some  family  occasion,  when  he  would  imi- 
tate older  territorial  proprietors,  by  regaling  them  in  his  hall 
or  in  his  park. 

Her  mother  lived  but  a  very  short  time  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  thus  rendered  useless ;  yet  Agnes 
still  made  an  exemplary  wife,  though  the  pallid  cheek  and 
attenuated  form  bespoke  the  deep  inroad  which  unrequited 
feeling  was  gradually  making  upon  her  constitution. 

Perhaps  ^ere  is  nothing  more  wearing  to  the  mind  than 
that  attention  to  minutis  which  meets  one  at  every  turning ; 
nothing  so  harassing  to  the  feelings  of  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  teeming  with  all  the  best  impulses  of  human  nature, 
as  to  be  trammelled  with  perpetual  ceremony,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  watch  one's  looks  and  words  with  a  lynx-eyed  at- 
tention, lest  something  espapo  that  may  not  be  strictly 
correcf  according  to  the  established  code  of  punctilious 
politeness. 

Again,  to  have  a  confiding,  afiectionate  disposition ;  to 
feel  in  one's  heart  the  sc^  d^aimer^  and  to  find  the  only  per- 
son who  has  a  legal  title  to  these  aflections,  so  cold  as  to  be 
incapable  of  exciting  tbero,  and  unable  to  appreciate  them, 
is  sufficient  to  wear  away  the  strongest  heart,  and  in  time  to 
undefmine  the  strongest  constitution. 

The  birth  of  hor  children  opened  a  source  of  delight  to 

her ;  but  this  was  again  stopped  by  the  many  ceremonies 

which  attended  their  education,  and  by  the  thousand  absurd 

•  ideas  which  Mr.  Fleming  had  imbibed,  with  regard  to  the 

children  of  people  of  a  certain  rank. 

In  short,  Mr.  Fleming  was  a  man  of  mere  minutias  and 
ceremony  ;  his  very  soul  had  felt  the  influence  of  his  dancing 
master,  and  seemed  to  have  been  put  in  the  stocks  with  his 
feet.  He  attempted  to  form  himself  upon  the  model  of 
Chesterfield,  according  to  the  letter,  and  not  according  to 
the  spirit  of  his  system  ;  and  became  a  perfect  specimen  of 
an  iced  man. . 

His  religion  and  hospitality  were  all  mere  ceremony  with- 
out devotion  or  heartiness.  His  fdeas  of  the  one  were  satis- 
fied by  the  exhibition  of  his  person,  and  by  making  the  re- 
sponses in  an  audible  voice,  in  a  crimson-lined  pew  fi'om  a 
morocco^bound  prayer-book;  and  the  duties  of  the  other 
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ware  poHEbrined  by  perioAcal  state^dioDerSf  in  which  the  ad- 
nuratioii  of  his  guests  at  his  wines  and  entertainment  was 
more  considered  than  the  kindness  of  their  welcome. 

January  and  July ;  Cayenne-p^per  and  ioed-cream ;  cmrry- 
powder  and  snow ;  did  not  form  a  stronger  contrast  than 
Mr.  and  Mra  Fleming:  and  such  were  the  parents  of 
Amelia  and  Agnes,-^the  one  all  fobm,  the  other  all  FBBcnvflk 


CHAPTER  V. 

WATBSlNO-PLACBff. 


» 


$tr  JStenry.— >I  teU  700,  rir,  tlie  towB^s  «  bore^— fiiere  U  not  t  biped  it 
Bind  Street,  or  a  ^ladnped  in  the  Pnk :  not  a  breakfiHt-table  oeeqAed  at 
the  Goeoa-tree,  nor  a  newtpsper  read  at  White'i ;  not  e  raj  of  ^hion  or  a 
fareath  of  flcaadal  from  Hanover  Square  to  Grosrraor  Gate,— All  die  world, 
^sir,  M  gone  to  Brig^btini. 

MoDiaN  Com. 


Among  the  many  follies  of  Fashion,  ^^  leader  of  a  chatterin|r 
train,"  which  have  influenced  society  in  modern  times,  may 
be  reckoned  the  absolute  necessity  there  is,  for  leaving  quiet, 
respectable  and  comfortable  homes,  to  resort  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  year,  to  some  water-^drinking  or  sea-bathing 
place.  In  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  and  up  to.  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  perio<tical  retreat  from  London  to 
lounge  in  the  Pump-room  at  Bath,or  walk  on  the  Pantiles  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  consid^ed  quite  the  ton  among  a 
certain  set  of  the  then  exclusive  of  society ; — all  the  rest,  more 
wisely  and  more  prudentiy,  quitted  their  parliamentary  sojourn 
in  London,  only  to  benefit  their  tenants  and  neighbourhood, 
by  spending  the  recess,  as  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
ought  to  do,  upon  their  own  estates ;  while  the  shop  of  the 
tradesman  and  counting-house  of  the  merchant  generally 
formed  the  boundaries  of  their  ambition. 

At  that  period,  there  was  not  so  much  timber  felled  as  at 
present ;  nor  so  many  decayed  gentry  retiring  to  the  Con* 

Vol.  L- 
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tinent ;  nor  so  many  merchants  and  tradesmen  figuring  awaf 
in  the  Gazette.  Those  were  the  days  when  fat  oxen  turned 
entire  upon  the  spit,  and  barrels  of  old  October  flowed  among 
a  joyous  and  hard-working  peasantry,  when  the  heir  came  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Those  were  the  days,  when  the  squire  and  bis  spouse,  or 
the  lord  and  his  lady,  were  the  *^  Bountifuls"  of  the  village 
in  which  their  mansion  was  situated  ;  when  four  or  six  long- 
tailed,  sleek,  and  well-fed  horses  drew  the  family  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  guided  by  a  coachman  nearly  as  fat 
as  his  cattle,  and  dressed  in  a  little  curly  flaxon  wig,  with  a 
hat  forming  a  triangle,  the  square  of  whose  hypothenuse  was 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  two  sides* 

Those  were  the  times,  when  tiie  steward's  rent-day  was 
held  in  the  hall,  where  large  joints  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
flagons  of  ale  and  stoups  of  wine  graced  the  side-tables  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  tenants ;  and  when  the  .rent-day  gene- 
rally found  the  said  tenants  with  smiling  faces  and  adequate 
purses  to  meet  the  moderate  demands  of  the  landlord  :  or 
should  any  unforeseen  calamity,  any  great  expense  arising 
firom  sickness,  or  bad  crops,  have  made  the  rent-money  short, 
why  the  tenant  came  with  what  he  could  scrape  together,  and 
the  remainder  was  either  remitted,  or  a  convenient  day  for 
payment  named,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  land- 
lord too,. in  those  days,  was  oflen  there  to  shake  his  tenantry 
by  the  rough  hands  which  cultivated  his  estate— to  inquire^ 
into  their  aflairs — ask  after  their  dames  and  their  families, 
and  pay  those  thousand  little  attentions  so  grateful  to  the 
humble  from  the  exalted :  and  the  few  who  felt  the  payment 
of  their  rent  a  hardship,  were  thus  frequently  sent  away  con- 
ciliated and  satisfied,  and  overflowing  with  praises  of  the 
squire's  kindness. 

The  landholder's  wealth  in  those  times  circulated  around 
its  source  :  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  was  mutual ; 
the  latter  calculated  on  a  certain  profit  to  be  made  from  the 
custom  of  the  family  at  the  hall,  and  this  gave  the  former  a 
greater  certainty  of  his  rents.  The  landlord,  too,  knew  his 
own  tenantry,  and  the  value  of  his  own  estate  from  his  own 
inspection,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  a  steward  or 
solicitor,  whose  sole  aim  in  its  administration  is  to  feather  his 
own  nest  at  the  expense  of  both  parties. 

Such  a  secession  as  this  from  the  life  which  his  rank  or 
'^nblic  business  compelled  him  to  lead  in  London  during  the 
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reason,  added  to  his  power  iii  the  county,  and  to  his  general 
reqiectabilitj ;  while  it  saved  a  country  gentleman  from 
needless  expenditure.  But  those  days  are  gone  by : — Fashion 
deemed  it  better  to  fly  from  the  shade  of  the  oaks  and  groves 
x>f  their  ancestors  to  scorch  on  the  arid  clifis  of  Uie  ocean. 
— Physicians  wrote  up  the  benefits  of  sea-bathing  : — specu- 
>lators  built  houses,  warm-baths,  libraries,  and  assembly- 
rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  visters.  The  pursuits  of 
a  London  season  were  transferred  to  the  sea-side ;  and  a 
London  winter  was  seldom  finished  without  a  series  of 
-engagements  to  meet  at  some  of  the  mushroom  watering- 
places,  with  which  the  coast  of  England  has  been  covert 
i^thin  these  last  fiily  years^ 

Large  family-mansions  wiUi  their  splendid  halls  and  stair- 
cases, oak  dining-parlours,  well-furnished  libraries,  and  mag- 
nificient  saloons,  are  shut  up  and  deserted,  for  miserably  buOt 
square  houses  with  thin  walls,  through  which  the  sun  and  rain 
penetrate, — perpendicular  montagne-russe  staircases,  that 
threaten  the  ii^abitants  with  a  dislocation  of  their  necks,-^ 
windows  without  shutters,  and  with  sashes  that  rattle  in  every 
gust  of  wind  till  they  make  one's  teeth  clatter  in  unison, — 
boards  that  creak  with  every  footstep — and  furniture  pur- 
<;hased  in  Moorfields,  or  Broker's  Row  ;  and  yet  their  tem- 
porary inhabitants  are  content  with  these  sorry  accommo- 
dations, or  rather  with  this  absolute  want  of  accommodation, 
merely  because  Fashion  has  prescribed  a  residence  at  a 
watering-place.  Yes ;  those  who  would  scarcely  feel  them- 
selves easy  in  London,  or  their  own  mansion,  or  BxijfauteuU 
or  Boethema^  that  was  not  turned  out  by  an  Orchard,  a  Gillow, 
a  Graham,  or  a  Tatham,  are  content  with  chairs,  the  seats  of 
which  would  scarcely  serve  ibr  the  perch  of  aaparrow ;  with 
a  sofa,  whose  cushions  would  be  considerably  benefited  by 
Macadamisation  ;  beds  with  scarcely  enough  feathers  to  cover 
half  a  dozen  stubble  geese ;  and  pillows  as  flat  as  ham- 
sandwiches« 

The  mania,  however,  did  not  long  confine  itself  to  fash-- 
ionable  circles ;  those  were  followed  by  the  professional  man 
and  the  merchant,  and  these  again  by  the  shopkeeper,  until 
there  is  hardly  a  grade  of  society,  a  portion  of  which  does 
not  migrate  for  the  summer  to  some  watering-place. 

Those,  who  were  formerly  content  with  a  lodging  at  Kea- 
iish  town  or  Stockwell,  must  now  go  to  Brighton,  or  Worth- 
ing, or  Margate  ;    and  their  suburban  lodgings  Are  occupied 
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by  thoae  who  never,  in  the  olden  time,  thouj^t  of  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  country,  but  a  pot  of  mignionette  or  a  scarlet* 
runner  in  the  window,  and  an  occasional  saunter  to  Primrose 
Hill  on  a  Sunday.  Primrose  Hill  is,  however,  no  longer  out 
of  town :  the  buildings  of  the  Regent's  park  have  extended 
to  its  very  base.  The  poor  citizen  must  go  a  day's. journey 
from  his  confined  place  of  business  before  he  gets  into  fi'esh 
air  or  a  green  field ;  and  a  Sunday  hack  founders  from  fatigue, 
if  hired  from  the  middle  of  the  Metropolis,  before  he  gets  on 
to  a  regular  dusty,  thorough-paced  turnpike  road. 

The  cits,  therefore,  take  their  country  pleasures  not  by 
retail  as  formerly,  but  in  the  lump ;  and  so  make  a  month's 
excursion  to  some  gay  and  dashing  watering-place,  where 
they  elbow  their  betters,  and  escape  unknown. 

The  choice  of  the  place  in  which  this  annual  sojourn  shall 
be  made,  is  as  various  as  the 'occupation  of  those  who  make 
them. 

Your  upper  shopkeeper  and  his  wife,  who  have  been  saving 
a  per-centage  out  of  the  till  with  the  view  to  this  excursion, 
which  makes  them  the  envy  of  their  less  rich  or  more  prudent 
neighbour,  who  confines  the  summer  pleasures  of  himself  and 
spouse  to  Highbury  Barn  and  Kentish  town,  choose  Margate  ; 
not  only  because  it  presents  more  entertainment  in  bails, 
theatres,  and  libraries,  but  because  the  convenience  of  the  hoy 
affords  a  cheap  facility  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  till,  and  of 
seeing  how  matters  go  on  at  the  shop,  at  the  expense  of  a 
very  few  shillings,  and  not  much  sea-sickness. 

Your  stockbroker  chooses  Brighton,  because  he  can  run 
down  the  fifty-four  miles  afler  Change,  and  be  in  town  in  the 
morning,  time  enough  for  all  the  Bulls  and  Bears,  his  con- 
temporaries and  opponents  in  the  art  of  buying  for  money  and 
the  account 

Your  <^  Would  be"  genteel  people,  who  would  feel  ashamed 
in  the  ensuing  winter  to  answer  the  question  of — ^^  Where 
did  you  go  last  summer  ?"  with  the  word  ''  Margate,"  choose  . 
Ramsgate  ;  that  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  the  other  place  may 
be  within  their  occasional  reach,  to  vary  the  ennui  and  con- 
straint of  Ramsgate  gentility. 

Young  ladies  and  lovers  prefer  Worthing,  Eastbourne,  and 
the  quieter  places  ;  which  now  afibrd,  along  the  coast,  little 
neat  lodgings  with  dimity  beds,  pink  curtains,  white  fronts, 
green  doors,  brass  knockers,  and  Venetian  blinds,  and  torm 
^he  very  places  for  flirtation.  , 
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Yoar  lovers  of  the  picturesque  take  a  start  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  purpose  of  pedestrianisiDg  to  Bon-Church 
and  Steep  Hill ;  or  if  they  are  rich  enough,  stretch  their  flight 
as  far  as  Swansea  or  Tenbigh,  or  the  Lakes,  that  they  may 
talk  about  the  mountains  and  mountaineers  of  Wales — sympa- 
thize with  the  two  famous  female  recluses  of  Llangothlin ; 
or  criticise  and  quote  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  Southey — 
write  bonnets  on  Windermere  ;  and  fill  their  albums  and  dia- 
ries with  sketches  of  ruins,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  details 
of  sensations. 

Many  are  the  motives  which  take  people  to  bathing-places  ; 
your  invalid  goes  for  health — your  citizen  for  relaxation — 
your  ehnuff^  for  variety :  some  .go  to  blow  off  the  smoke  of 
London  by  the  keen  breezes  of  the  surrounding  downs ;  others, 
under  the  idea  of  preserving  and  lengthening  their  lives,  by 
pickling  themselves  in  the  sea.  Various  motives  take  various 
people ;  but  Fashion  alone  took  Mr.  Fleming  and  his  family 
to  Brighton. 

He  never  chose  that  season  of  the  yeai*  at  which  the  sea- 
breezes  and  country  air  are  in  reality  the  pleasantest ;  but 
precisely  at  that  period  at  which  Fashion  has  decreed  that 
they  are  the  most  wholesome  he  never  failed  in  his  annual  ex- 
cursion, and  more  particularly  when  the  presence  of  royalty 
attracted  all  the  attacMs  of  the  court,  and  made  it  still  more 
fashionable  to  be  at  Brighton. 

To  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fleming,  one  may  easily  suppose, 
that  the  nod  of  royalty  was  wealth  and  pleasure.  He  could 
breathe  freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  because  restraint 
was  natural  to  him  ;  and  therefore  he  was  never  himself  amidst 
that  freedom  of  general  society  which  sanctioned  greater  liber- 
ties than  were  accordant  with  his  notions  of  propriety. 

He  was  perpetually  thinking  that  one  person  did  not  treat 
him  with  sufficient  respect ;  that  the  freedom  of  another  was 
ill-bred  ;  that  this  person  laughed  too  loud,  or  that  another 
talked  too  long ;  that  one  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  argument ;  that  another  did  not  listen  with  sufficient  atten- 
tion. He  lived  upon  the  minutiae  of  society,  instead  of  its 
general  principles ;  and  seemed  perpetually  to  be  separating 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathed,  into  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed.  He  looked  upon  its  constitution  as 
upon  a  piece  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  only  saw  the  cogs 
of  the  wheels  fitting  into  each  other  as  they  revolved,  without 
understanding  the  principles  of  the  machinery » 
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But  in  the  etiquette  of  a  courtly  circle,  he  was  never  of- 
fended. None  could  take  a  liberty,  excepting  those  ft  om 
whom  a  liberty  might  be  deemed  a  condescension,  and  ooa- 
aidered  an  honour. 

In  such  a  circle,  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fleming  was  in  his 
element ;  and  as  his  eairie  only  extended  to  those  general 
occasions  where  the  etiquette  is  strictly  observed,  his  ideas 
of  courUy  propriety  were  never  shocked  by  that  freedom  of 
conversation  and  discussion  which  the  urbanity  of  its  chief 
always  cultivated,  and  encouraged  in  those  who  are  admitted 
lo  the  more  domestic  circle  of  his  interior. 

Some  few  years  since,  Brighton  was  not  the  overgrown 
place  it  has  now  become,  although  even  then  it  was  the  epi- 
tome of  London. 

On  its  Steyne,  and  along  its  open  and  sandy  beach,  migbt 
be  seen  the  gay  and  gallant  soldier  and  courtier  mingled  with 
the  portly  citizen  and  the  humble  abopke^er.  Muslin  wrap- 
pers, and  bright- coloured  ribands  were  every  day  floating  in 
the  light  breezes  which  came  freshened  across  the  waters  of  the 
ocean. — Young  eyes  and  hearts  sparkled  and  danced  in  the 
clear  and  bright  sunshine,  which  added  animation  to  the  al- 
ready animated  scene  that  its  cliffs  and  arid  promenades  pre- 
sented.— Young  ladies  were  seen  equestrianising  on  donkeys 
to  the  DeviPs  Dyke  ;  and  elderly  matrons  airing  in  flies,  with 
bodies  which,  in  comparison  with  their  carriages,  appeared 
like  unwieldy  tortoises  on  the  legs  of  a  caterpillar.  In  short, 
Brighton  was  then  in  its  infkncy  ;  and  there  was  a  lightness, 
a  gayety,  a  nonchalance  about  its  pursuits,  which  its  subsequent 
corpulence  has  destroyed 

There  were  then  no  un  wieldly  building  speculations  to  in- 
terrupt the  expansion  of  views  over  the  healthy  Downs.  Ma 
packs  of  half-bred  harriers  to  tempt  the  equestrian  dexterity 
of  a  citizen  to  attend  the  ^  throwing  off,"  to  the  eminent 
hazard  of  his  neck  No  Chain  Pier  to  invito  the  evening 
Uie-dk-tiU^  and  to  astonish  by  the  lightness  and  science  of  its 
construction. 

The  visiters,  too,  were  then  contented  with  the  ^^  chicken'* 
gaming  which  was  prevalent  at  the  libraries,  where  the 
utmost  risk  was  a  few  shillings,  and  the  ultimate  gain  a  work^ 
box  of  Tunbridge  ware,  or  a  smelling-bottle,  which  was  de« 
voted  to  some  fair  one  by  the  fortunate  winner.  None  had 
thought  of  setting  up  what  are  so  appropriately  termed  *^  hefls," 
"  instituting  club-houses  for  the  admission  of  ^^  exclusives." 
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£very  Mv^  tfaMua  bespoke  aa  air  of  Hbeity  and  nonchalance ; 
all  peemed  to  be  devoted  to  amasamept.  A  meeting  at  a 
library  or  in  a  ball-roDn  waasufficieot  to  auUionze  occaaionaL 
gossip ;  and  morning  rencontres  in  dressing-gowns  at  the 
bathing-place,  was  considered  ;eiiougli  to  constitute  a  tempo- 
rary acquaintance. 

True,  on  a  return  to  town^  the  walering-place  acquaintance 
was  dropped.  The  parties  we  gossipped  with,  in  familiar  in^ 
lercourse  about  sea-gulls  and  sea-breezes  on  the  Steyne,  or 
danced  with  in  a  Brighton  ball-room,  under  the  authorized 
introduction  of  an  ex<ntlitary  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
were  cut  in  a  rencontre  in  Pall-Mail,  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  girl  with  whom  we  had  condescended  to  flirt  and  talk 
nonsense,  on  a  morning  ramble  upon  donkeys  to  Rottendean, 
was  overlooked  when  an  occasional  wit  of  her  city  papa  to 
the  opera  placed  her  in  our  way  in  the  crush-room,  to  whidi 
perhaps  she  had  urged  her  family,  under  the  hope  of  meeting 
her  Brighton  beau,  and  renewing  her  sentimental  flirtation, 
little  thinking  that  the  circumstances,  and  conversation,*  and 
t^ompliments,  which  had  made  a  lasting  impression  on  her 
memory,  and  grown  into  consequence  by  her  repeated  con- 
templation of  them,  had  been  the  mere  butterflies  of  a  mo- 
ment with  him,  as  ephemeral  as  the  breath  with  which  they 
had  b^en  uttered,  or  the  marks  with  which  he  bad  perhaps 
traced  her  initials  in  the  sand. 

Nim*  society  at  Brighton  is  on  a  difierent  construction. 
There  are  no  accidents^  rencontres  and  mere  occasional  ac- 
quaintance. People  only  speak  to  their  own  set  ;.  and  a 
proper  and  formal  introduction  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in 
London. 

All  this  rendered  Brighton  the  most  congenial  place  in  the 
world  to  Mr.  Fleming.  To  him  it  was  necessary  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  fashion ;  all  other  collision  was  disagree- 
able ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  quietude  of  their  own  estate 
would  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Fleming,  to  Brighton  went  the  family,  with  a  cavalcade  of 
imperiai-crowned  carriages,  which  drove  up  with  the  whole 
estaUisliment  to  their  house  on  the  Steyne,  to  the  greafplea- 
sure  of  a  hundred  attendant  tradesmen,  and  to  the  delight  <^ 
Martha  Gunn,  the  bathing-woman,  whose  amphibious  appear- 
ance and  extraordinary  strength  was  at  that  period  the  asto-^ 
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nishment  of  every  Brighton  visiter :  she  was  the  Moll  Flagon 
of  that  day ;  and  even  Liston  might  have  taken  a  hint  from 
her  in  his  unrivalled  personification  of  that  character. 

Poor  Gmm,  ihe  if  gone  off  at  lut. 


ti 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CHILDBEN's  BALL. 


Gome,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

Milton. 

Chassez  quatre— caTalier^  seul — 
Fastotmlie — balancez— grande  ronde. 

D'Egtille. 


All  the  family  were  soon  settled  in  Brighton.  The  estab- 
lishment was  as  complete  as  in  London  ;  for  Mr.  Fleming's 
wealth  carried  every  convenience  of  life  with  him.  In  his 
house  there  were  no  make^shifts  ;  every  thing  was  perfectly 
well  appointed,  or  perhaps  too  well  appointed  ;  for  there  was 
an  appearance  of  study  even  in  the  modern  negligence  of 
his  drawing-room  and  library  ;  and  with  all  these  appur- 
tenances of  fashion,  London  hours  and  customs  were,  of 
course,  imported  likewise. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  cards  were  just  issued  for  a 
juvenile  ball  to  be  given  to  the  little  scions  of  the  fashionable 
elite  at  Brighton.  It  would  not  do  for  the  Flemings  to  be 
left  out :  their  names  were  therefore  immediately  inserted 
among  those  on  the  list  at  the  Pavilion. 

Many  were  the  joyful  glances  and  beating  hearts  that 
hailed  with  gratified  pride  the  arrival  of  the  envied  talisman 
that  was^to  yis^^  them  to  the  fairy  scene;  and  many  the 
compressed  lip  &><!  bitter  look  of  disappointment,  and 
afi!ectedly  careless  t^^  of  the  head,  that  was  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  savinS  "  No,"  to  the  question  of  "  Have  you 
a  card?''  ^ 
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By  these  anxiously  expecting  persons,  every  knock  at  the 
door  and  every  ring  of  the  bell  was  listened  to  H^ith  anxiety, 
and  followed  by  disappointment  and  an  emphatic  ^^  Psha"  as 
the  servant  presented  on  his  silver  salver  the  card  of  some  in- 
different person.  Some  contrived  that  their  equipages  should 
be  seen  constantly  dashing  in  ail  the  most  frequented  pro- 
menades— while  others  made  bolder  advances,  by  leaving 
their  names  at  the  Pavilion,  to  remind  the  inmates  Uiat  they 
were  still  at  Brighton.  -  ^ 

The  utmost  number  of  cards  had,  however,  been  issued ; 
and  many  who  were  lefl  out  immediately  quitted  Brighton  for 
the  time  ;  thus  at  once  framing  by  their  absence  an  apology 
for  their  being  uninvited,  and  withdrawing  themselves  firom 
the  enjoyment  which  their  hundred  ^^dear  friends*'  expressed 
by  their  eyes,  while  they  condoled  with  their  lips  on  the  dis- 
appointment. 

To  how  many  malevolent  passions  of  our  nature  do  the 
most  trivial  occurrences  of  life  give  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
play !  They  seem  always  on  the  watch — slumbering  but  not 
sleeping,  and  ready  on  the  slightest  occasion  to  rush  into 
action. 

All  was  now  hurry  and  bustle  amidst  the  milliners  and 
mantua-makers  at  Brighton.  Every  shop  made  daily  a  dis- 
play of  new  articles  from  London  and  Paris,  and  many  of 
the  great  fa^ionable  professors  of  flounces  and  furbelows, 
either  came  upon  voluntary  speculation,  or  were  sent  for  fay 
the  more  fastidious,  to  reap  their  share,  or  rather  more  than 
their  share  of  the  profits  of  what  the  saints  would  call  ^  this 
vanity  fair.' 

The  mammas  and  ladies'-maids,  and  governesses,  did  not 
devote  their  attention  to  the  little  silk  and  satin  slips,  and 
pink  sashes,  and  lace  frocks,  of  the  little  ladies  for  whom  the 
ball  was  professedly  given,  without  considering  the  dress  of 
the  mammas  themselves.  Ambition  was  not  gratified  that 
the  children  <mi1v  should  outvie  those  of  their  friends,  but  that, 
the  parents  should  also  outshine  each  other. 

From  diUdhood  upwards  w«  mmt  lay. 
We  grow  bat  greater  childreB  every  day. 

But  every  thing  is  for  the  best ;  and  thus  maternal  and 
personal  vanity,  the  one  excusable,  the  other -despicable,  fur- 
nished food  and  employment  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
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were  before  idle  and  pennyless— who  had  been,  either  listlessly 
lounging  through  their  emptj  show-rooms  in  London,  or  re- 
gretting a  profitless  season  at  Brighton. 

One  often  wonders  that  the  railers  against  the  expense  and 
luxury  of  the  rich  and  great,  never  recur  to  the  good  which 
these  expenses  and  luxuries  produce.  Where  would  be  the 
poor  artisan?  where  the  labouring  mechanic?  where  the 
thousands  with  no  vocation  whatever,  and  who  get  their  bread 
bj  servitude  ? — without  the  luxury  which  the  cynic  and  the 
radical  would  stigmatise  by  the  terms  '^  wicked  and  useless." 

What  a  common  observation  is  it  among  this  class  of  per- 
sons to  exclaim,  ^^  Shame  upon  the  rich  and  noble  of  the 
land,  who  are  rioting  in  the  luxuries  of  profusion ;  who  revel 
in  the  feast  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  pleasure — while  the 
poor  are  starving!" 

What  is  so  l&ely  to  give  bread  to  those  who  want  it,  as 
the  luxuries  which  produce  employment  ?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  superfluities  of  the  rich  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  poor  ? 

For  our  own  part,  we  never  see  the  shining  satins  and 
waving  ribands  moving  through  a  quadrille,  without  casting  a 
thought  upon  the  sums  which  their  destruction  keeps  in  action ; 
never  sit  down  to  a  magnificent  dinner,  or  splendid  supper, 
without  thinking'  of  the  variety  of  pastry-cooks,  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  poulterers,  wine-merchants,  and  fifty  other 
tradesmen,  with  their  numerous  servants  and  dependants, 
who  axe  put  in  requisition  upon  the  occasion.  We  consider 
luxury  and  expense,  therefore,  among  the  duties  entailed  upon 
greatness  and  wealth.  By  this  means  riches  are  distributed 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  from  the  duke  who,  with  silk-clad  legs  spread 
upon  carpets  of  Turkey,  slices  his  pine-apple  or  sugars  his 
orange  at  night,  to  the  sounds  of  Mozart  or  Rossini ;  to  the 
dustman  who  clears  away  the  peels  and  the  parings  in  the 
morning,  to  the  stentorian  ^^  Dust  ho !"  and  the  astounding 
tintinabulum  of  the  licensed  scavenger. 

It  is  these  indulgences  of  the  noble  landlord  which  enable 
his  tradesman  tenant  to  pay  his  rent ;  and  thus  the  perpetual 
circulation  is  preserved  and  continued,  flowing  from  its  source, 
and  gradually  returning  from  whence  it  came ;  but  lii^e  a 
generous  river,  having  watered  and  refreshed  thousands  in 
its  progress. 

We  beg  pardon  for  a  digression  into  any  thing  that  may 
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be  deemed  an  abstract  subject,  but  we  earnestly  recommend 
a  due  conisideration  of  the  preceding  remarks  to  those,  who, 
from  mistaken  motives,  are  loo  apt  to  consider  the  luxuries  of 
the  great  a  useless  prodigality. 

From  the  high  rank  of  Mrs.  Fleming's  family,  from  the 
charm  which  her  talents,  even  amidst  all  the  blight  of  her 
warm  feelings,  was  known  to  spread  over  every  circle  which 
she  frequented,  as  well  as  from  the  two  boroughs  which  Mr.' 
Fleming's  wealth  had  enabled  him  to  procure,  and  the  minis* 
terial  use  he  made  of  his  votes,  his  family  were  ensured  from 
the  disappointment  which  so  many  had  occasion  to  lament ; 
and  perhaps  the  last  was  the  most  influential  reason  for  his 
invitation. 

Mrs.  Fleming's  maternal  heart  was  gratified  with  the  plea- 
sure she  anticipated  for  her  children  ;  Mr.  Fleming's  conse* 
quence  was  elated  ;  and  Lady'  Pomeroy's  vanity  excited,  by 
the  card  which  lay  at  the  top  of  those  which  already  crowded 
the  porcelain  tray  that  graced  the  table  of  Mrs.  Fleming's 
drawing-room. 

Many  were  the  lectures  and  numerous  the  private  drillings 
which  the  anxious  Lady  Pomeroy  bestowed  upon  her  favourite 
Amelia : 

Hands,  lips,  and  eyes,  were  put  to  sthool, 
And  each  instracted  featnre  nad  its  rule : 

and  to  do  her  justice  on  this  occasion,  Agnes  might  also  have 
participated  in  her  cares,  but  that  her  little  heart  was  so  im- 
patient  in  her  anticipations,  that  she  could  brook  no  control,' 
and  give  no  time  to  the  necessary  attentions  which  her  aunt 
required. 

Lady  Pomeroy  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  Amelia  the 
high  and  courtly  personages  she  was  to  meet.  Agnes  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  dance  she  was  going  to  enjoy.  At 
length  the  wished-for  evening  came — the  mysteries  of  the 
toilet  were  completed — Amelia  and  Agnes  were  paraded  in 
the  drawing-room  to  the  great  delight  of  the  father's  pride, 
the  mother's  affection,  and  the  aunt's  vanity;  and  away 
rolled  the  whole  group  with  beating  hearts  to  the  scene  of 
princely  festivity. 

During  the  ride  Amelia  preserved  her  gravity,  and  never^ 
moved  from  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  crush 
one  of  the  fragile  flounces  with  which  her  dress  was  deco- 
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rated,  or  disturb  the  long  and  beaatiful  riogletB  i&to  vkich 
her  hair  had  beeo  trained.  Agnes,  on  the  contrary,  was  wild 
with  expectation,  as  numerous  carriages  dashed  by  their  own^ 
either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  Pavilion ;  exclamations 
of  regret  at  not  having  arrived,  and  of  fear  of  being  too  late 
for  the  first  quadrille,  by  turns  escaped  from  her  parted  lips, 
as  she  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  blaze 
of  illumination  which  surrounded  the  Pavilion,  and  lighted 
up  the  faces  of  a  thousand  spectators,  which  the  hope  of  see* 
ing  the  company  alight  from  their  carriages  had  collected 
together. 

At  length  her  impatience  was  gratified-— the  carriage  ap* 
proached  the  door — the  noiseless  steps  were  let  down,  and 
the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fleming  and  family  were  passed 
from  servant  to  servant,  till  they  reached  the  doors  of  the 
reception-room. 

Even  Amelia's  quiet  and  controlled  heart  beat  a  little 
quicker  as  she  was  condescendingly  noticed  en  passant  by 
one  of  those  sentences  which  are  the  cheap  yet  amiable  com- 
modities with  wliich  princes  can  purchase  popularity ;  and 
even  the  impatient  queries  of  Agnes  were  for  a  moment 
hushed  to  silence,  as  a  royal  hand  parted  the  raven  locks  on 
her  forehead  to  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  animated  counte* 
nance  which  they  shaded. 

Every  thing  excited  the  wonder  of  Agnes — ^the  splendour 
of  the  hangings — tlie  bizarre  costume  of  the  decorations — 
the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  painted  iMrds  which  seemed  to 
fly  over  the  walls — and  above  all,  the  union  of  Oriental  splen* 
dour  with  English  comfort-^all  conspired  to  embody  her  no- 
tions of  the  magnificent  festivals  of  which  she  had  read  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Genii. 

By  the  by,  Sheridan  used  to  say  of  the  first,  that  they  were 
read  twice  with  equal  delight ;  in  infancy,  with  wonder  and 
amusement,  and  in  manhood,  with  instruction,  as  the  best 
illustrations  of  Eastern  manners  and  customs. 

Royalty,  rank,  splendour,  every  thing  was,  however,  fbr^ 
gotten  by  Agnes  the  moment  her  heart  felt  (for  her  heart  did 
feel  them)  the  exhilarating  founds  of  the  harp  and  the  mirth*^ 
ful  notes  of  the  violins. 

Quadrilles  were  soon  formed — every  thing  was  so  well  ar^ 
ranged,  that  none  wanted  pu'tn^^s — all  the  yonng  party  were 
assembled,  and  the  dancing  was  about  to  commence.-^ 
Amelia  advanced  to  her  set  with  the  dignity  of  a  peacock-^ 


Agues  ^rang  to  her  place  with  the  agility  of  a  fawn ;  and 
to  the  annoyance  of  Lady  Posieroy,  burst  the  white  sandal 
which  was  gracefully  crossed  over  her  taper  ande.  The  two 
ribands  lay  about  faidf  a  yard  upon  the  ground  like  streamers. 
But  Agnes^  quite  unabashed,  and  not  seeing  the  frowns  q( 
her  aunt,  soon  disentangled  W  shoe  from  tl^  stray  ribands, 
and  was  in  a  moment  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ehass^e^  la  tremae^  and  grande  ronde. 

All  the  parents  and  spectators  arranged  themselves  around 
the  room  appropriated  to  dancing,  so  that  they  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  young  votaries  of  Terpsichore ;  each  one 
anxious  for  the  success  of  their  little  proteg^es^  many  of  whom 
had  never  exhibited  any  where  but  in  the  school-room,  with 
D'JBgville  or  Mrs.  Eiliston  watching  the  progress  of  tli^ 
steps,  and  correcting  all  their  little  faux  pas  as  soon  as  they 
were  committed.  * 

An  assembly  of  children  with  animated  and  smiling  coun- 
tenances—their eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure — and  all  en- 
gaged in  innocent  amusement,  is  a  beautiful  sight.  The 
careless  hilarity,  the  absence  of  restraint,  the  lip,  as  yet  unused 
to  smy  thing  but  smiles  ;  and  the  eye,  yet  unsullied  by  any 
tear,  except  those  springing  from  the  momentary  vexations 
of  the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  give  an  interest  to  juve- 
nile parties  which  others  cannot  possess.  The  contempla- 
tion carries  us  back  to  childhood — we  again  live  over  our  in- 
fant years-^-we  recollect  our  own  infantine  delight  at  the  first 
ball  we  were  permitted  to  attend — ^the  effects  of  the  fairy 
scene  upon  our  young  minds--our  astonishment  at  the  va- 
riety of  things  which  have  since  become  common  to  us — the 
pride  with  which  we  heard  a  murmur  of  approbation  at  some 
well-executed  ^ntreckat^  (for  there  is  no  period  of  life  when 
we  are  insensible  to  praise,  or  quite  free  from  vanity :)  we  re- 
collect, in  short,  when  we  were  as  careless,  and  happy,  and 
(what  was  better)  as  innocent  as  the  children  before  us ;  and 
the  recollection  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  melancholy. 

Perhaps  a  juvenile  assembly  of  this  kind  derives  its  princi- 
pal interest  from  the  innocence  of  the  parties  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  youth  not  yet  uaS  in  the 
world — of  hearts  upon  which  envy,  avarice,  dissipation,  and 
profligacy,  have  yet  made  no  inrosids,-^whose  minds  are  still 
like  £e  pure  pages  in  Lodge's  9fstem  of  tbe^human  under- 
standing,  yet  unblotted  by  the  said  experience  of  life.  It  is 
an  assemblage  of  lips  and  hearts  unacquainted  with  worldly 
Vol.  I.— 5 
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sorrow  or  guilty  pleasure,  deociBg  over  paths  of  flowers  wikh 
precede  the  rougher  track  of  more  advanced  life,  and  whose 
perspective  of  existence  is  bounded  by  the  vacation,  which 
releases  them  from  the  control  of  the  school-room,  by  any 
fittle  pleasure  that  has  been  promised,  or  any  trivial  punish- 
ment, that  has  been  threatened. 

An  additional  interest  to  the  present  party  was  given  by  the 
idea,  that  the  boys  who  were  here  dancing  with  infandne 
carelessness,  were  those  who,  when  men,  would  most  likely 
be  our  senators,  our  generals,  and  our  rulers  ;  for  it  is  from 
this  class  of  society  that  they  are  principally  chosen  ;  though 
fortunately  we  do  live  in  a  (>ounti7,  where  honours  are  open 
to  all,  and  the  path  to  riches  and  fame  closed  upon  none, 
who  have  talent  to  enter  it,  and  energy  and  perseverance  to 
pursue  it 

Amelia  moved  through  all  her  steps  with  the  grace  and 
precision  of  a  proficient.  Agnes  bounded  through  her  part 
in  the  dauce  as  though  her  heart  kept  company  with  her  feet. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  deiight^-evcry  energy  of  which  her 
little  form  was  capable  was  in  full  exertion.  Her  ringlets 
waved  unrestrained  around  her  forehead  and  shoulders,  and 
she  seemed  completely  in  that  state  which  the  French  call 
abandannemeni ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  she  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  admiration  which  her  animated  display 
was  exciting.  At  length,  her  quadrille  over,  she  had  leisure 
to  attend  to  her  partner,  and  for  the  first  time  felt,  fi'om  his 
height,  and  the  superior  quietness  of  his  manners,  that  he  was 
more  of  a  man  than  his  companions. 

For  a.moment,  a  slight  sense  of,  she  knew  not  what,  lighted 
up  her  countenance  with  a  blush  of  consciousness  which 
most  intelligibly  said,  ^^  What  can  he  think  of  me  ?''  He  had, 
however,  been  delighted  with  the  heart  and  soul  which  she 
had  infused  into  every  thing  she  did ;  and  as  he  drew  her  arm 
within  his,  paid  her  his  boyish  compliments  with  an  air  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  showed  he  considered  her  as  a  mere 
child,  seemed  to  say,  he  began  to  think  Aim«^  arrived  at  the 
first  stage  of  manhood. 

At  first  Agnes  was  a  little  dashed  with  this  appearance  of 
superiority ;  but  it  soon  wore  off.  As  the  first  ice  which  her 
partner  handed  her  diminished,  so  faded  the  ice  between  her^ 
self  and  him.  A  thousand  questions  were  asked  and  answer- 
ed. ^'Do  you  like  dancing?" — ^"Oh  amazingly!"  and 
'  Who  is  this  ?  and  who  is  that  ?"— and  "  What  is  this  ?  and 
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what  is  that  f '  as  a  thousand  curiosities  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. Fi^om  these  subjects  they  passed  to  others  of  more  im* 
mediate  interest  to  themselves.  The  whole  of  their  own 
little  histories  were  detailed  to  each  other.  Before  their  ice 
and  quadrille  was  ended,  Agnes  had  told  her  partner  all  the 
secrets  of  her  nursery — ^the  plagues  of  her  governess^  with 
her  f^^fnei^her  calisthenics — and  her  ceremodies — her  fear 
of  her  papa  and  her  devoted  love  for  her  mother.  The  Ho- 
nourable Master  Trevor  had  sense  enough  to  enjoy  the  open- 
ness and  sincerity  of  heart  with  which  ail  this  childish  detail 
wais  made,  and,  in  return,  informed  his  now  listening  compa- 
nion, that  he  was  an  Eton  boy  ;  proudly  boasted  of  his  ex* 
ploits  at  cricket  and  the  last  Montem — of  his  excursions  to 
Windsor — and  all  the  numerous  tricks  in  which  he  had  joined 
his  school  companions,  and  the  jeopardy  in  which  they  placed 
him  ;  to  all  of  which  the  interested  Agnes  listened  with 
nearly  as  much  attention,  as  we  may  suppose  Desdemona 
paid  to  the  "  hair* breadth  'flcapes*'  of  Othello. 

In  the  mean  time,  Amelia  passed  through  the  evening  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  Lady  Pomeroy,  and  when  the 
banquet  was  announced,  displayed  her  ringlets  and  her  dress 
free  from  the  slightest  disarrangement,  and  a  cheek  quite 
unheated  from  dancing. 

Agnes,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  and  panting 
from  exertion,  again  to«»k  the  arm  of  Trevor,  who  folded 
her  shawl  over  her  shoulders  with  a  grace  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  three-and-twenty,  instead  of  fifteen,  which 
were  all  the  summers  he  had  yet  numbered — and  life  had,  as 
yet,  been  summer  to  him.  The  liveliness  of  the  one,  and  the 
attention  of  the  other,  had  been  a  source  of  attraction  to 
each  of  these  young  people ;  and  with  that  mcipient  feelingt 
which  in  afterlife  grows  into  flh-tation,  they  had  agreed,  early 
in  Uie  evening,  to  manage  matters  so  as  to  sit  next  to  each 
other  at  supper. 

The  shawl  was  made  the  convenience  to  accomplish  thus, 
and  they  followed  the  crowd,  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
table  with  hearts,  in  which  there  was  not  one  feeling  dis- 
cordant with  the  gayety  which  pervaded  the  scene. 

How  different  fh>m  those  who  contemplated  them !  how 
many  anxious  and  corroded  hearts ;  how  many  grievous  feel- 
ings ;  how  many  fears  of  the  loss  of  royal  favour ;  and  how 
ssany  hopes  of  supplaiiting  each  other,  were  concealed  under 
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the  diamond  stomachers  and  necklaces,  and  blue  and  red 
ribands,  and  sparkling  stars  which  surrounded  them ! 

How  lamentable,  that  in  time,  all  those  hearts  which  were 
then  so  light  and  gay,  should  become  corrupted  by  passions 
which  spring  up  in  a  court  as  in  a  hotbed !  How  melancholy, 
that  the  open  brow  should  in  time  become  ccmtracted  with 
all  the  baneful  feelings  of  envy  ;  and  that  court  intrigue  should 
succeed  to  all  the  emulation  of  excellence,  which  is  the  only 
characteristic  of  youthful  .ambition  I 

Amelia  sipped  her  wine,  and  played  with  her  trifle  in  si- 
lence, uninterrupted,  except  by  an  elegant  inclination  of  her. 
head,  when  one  of  her  youthful  partners  challenged  her  to  a 
glass  of  wine. 

Agnes,  delighted  by  Uie  thousand  forms  of  temples,  cas- 
cades, pyramids,  coronets,  &c.  into  which  the  barley-sugar 
had  been  tortured  by  the  confectioner's  ingenuity,  and  which 
did  indeed  glitter  in  the  blaze  of  a  hundred  wax  candles,  like 
fairy  palaces  of  amber,  could  not  conceal  her  delight,  but 
rattled  forth  her  admiration  to  the  amusement  of  the  courtly 
people  who  were  immediately  around  her,  while  Lady  Pome- 
roy  looked  and  frowned,  and  nodded  her  head  in  vain. 

At  length  the  carriages  began  to  be  announced,  and  the 
unwelcome  sound  of  "  Lady  Trevor's  carriage  is  ready," 
struck  upon  the  ears  of  Agnes  and  her  youthful  partner. 

With  childish  delight  they  had  enjoyed  every  thing  toge- 
ther—-all  was  pleasure — and  they  had  never  thought  of  part- 
ing, or  dreamt  there  could  be  one  unpleasant  sensation  attend- 
ant upon  an  evening  of  so  niuch  enjoyment 

Young  as  they  were,  however,  the  moment  of  separation 
gave  a  pang  for  which  neither  of  them  could  account,  and 
which  neither  of  them  could  understand. 

Trevor  tendered  his  hand  to  her  for  the  last  time,  and  was 
whirled  away  in  his  mother's  carriage,  leaving  Agnes,  to  her 
great  surprise,  no  longer  the  pleased  spectatress  of  the  mag- 
nificence before  her.  The  separation  from  her  partner  had 
left  a  blank  which  there  was  nothing  to  fill  up ;  from  the 
almost  romp,  she  became  silent  and  pensive — the  lights 
seemed  no  longer  to  burn  so  brightly — the  pastry  palaces  had 
lost  their  claims  to  admiration-<— the  sparkling  of  the  cham- 
pagne had  evaporated — she  became  listless  and  fatigued,  and 
she  sat  absorbed  in  herself,  silent  and  sorrowful,  and  almost 
in  tears,  in  the  midst  of  that  very  scene,  which  a  few  moments 
Hsfore  had  so  much  delighted  her;  and  listened  now  as 
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aiixioiiriy  ^,  as  juirt  before  she  had  dreaded,  the  annoimee* 
sieot  of  her  mother's  carriage,  which  soon  bore  her  and  her 
siBter  to  their  homes,  where  sleep  soon  gave  to  them  again 
the  fairy  scene  of  the  royal  revels. 

Happy  stage  of  life,  when  sleep  and  a  few  hours  are  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  the  greatest  evils  incidental  to  it — when 
omr  pleasures  leave  the  heart  uncorrupted,  and  when  our  sor« 
rows  are  washed  out  by  the  tears  they  (^asion-— 

Thote  tean  torgoi  ai  «ood  m  fhad. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

INCIPIENT  FLIRTATION. 


Oh !  how  this  sptisg  of  love  resembleth 
The  oncertain  glory  of  an  April  dvv ; 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  tne  sun^. 
And  by  and  by  a  eloud  takes  all  away. 

Shakspeare. 


In  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  fashion,  and  of  the  strivings 
of  envy,  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  our  two  little 
heroines  bore  the  belle  at  the  juvenile  ball.  The  mother's 
heart  beat  with  joy  at  their  praises,  as  well  as  at  the  con- 
templaticHi  of  their  pleasures.  Mr.  Fleming  was  delighted 
that  they  had  attracted  the  notice  of  such  distinguished  per- 
sonages ;  and  Lady  Pomeroy  expressed  in  elaborate  terms 
her  pleasure  at  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  the  manner,  and 
carriage,  and  conduct  of  her  favourite ;  and  thus  all  parties 
were  pleased. 

At  the  school-room  breakfast,  Agnes  resumed  her  wonted 
spirits,  and  chatted  over  the  events  of  the  ball,  and  her  ad- 
miration of  its  splendour,  with  her  usual  naweU^  expressing 
aU  the  delight  sne  felt,  and  wishing  that  every  evening  would, 
present  a  new  ball  for  her  enjojrment. 

Little,  at  that  age,  do  we  imagine  how  soon  the  heart  be- 

a* 
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comes  satiated  with  sach  scenes ;  and  how  little  do  we  nn^ 
derstand  the  want  of  interest  which  grown-up  persons  feel 
for  them.  In  childhood,  we  think  their  enjoyment  is  to  last 
for  ever ;  and  we  only  wonder,  that  those  who  have  all  these 
pleasures  at  command,  from  being  free  from  the  control  of 
governesses  and  parents,  seem  so  little  to  enjoy  them.  But 
pleasures  are  like  pastry — a  child  looking  at  the  tempting 
show  of  a  confectioner's  shop  wishes  itself  grown  up,  that  it 
may  enjoy  the  sweets  to  repletion.  The  time  when  our 
purse  and  our  power  to  accomplish  this  arrives,  and  we  find 
the  wish  no  longer  in  existence.  Tarts,  jellies,  and  sweet* 
meats  have  lost  their  powers  of  temptation ;  the  heart  and 
its  passions  have  come  into  play ;  and  the  lesser  appetites 
and  senses  are  forgotten  amidst  the  brupaint  enjoyment  or 
the  despairing  disappointment  of  the  nobler  or  tiie  guiltier 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

Yet  in  these  early  days,  it  is  but  natural  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  dispositions  from  which  the  future  character 
may  be  prophesied.  The  courage  of  the  boy  may  speak  the 
future  hero — his  perseverance  and  industry  in  life,  of  the  fu- 
ture accumulation  of  wealth — his  acuteness  or  aptness  at 
calculation,  speak  the  future  financier  or  the  embryo  mathe- 
matician :  while  the  girl,  in  her  attention  to  her  d^ls  in  the 
nursery,  or  in  her  devotion  to  her  looking-glass  as  she  trims 
her  infant  curls,  may  designate  the  future  mother  of  a  family, 
or  show  the  incipient  coquette. 

We  have  oflen  thought  that  an  inquiry  into  the  infancy 
and  childhood  of  those  who  have  been  celebrated  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  and  who  have  played  the  prominent 
parts  of  life's  drama,  would  afford  a  most  interesting  specu- 
lation to  the  pliilosopher,  and  a  great  developement  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind. 

One  is  curious  to  know^  whether  the  childhood  of  a  Bacon, 
a  Newton,  or  a  Boyle,  displayed  any  of  the  incipient  cha- 
racteristics of  the  great  and  sublime  pursuits  which  rendered 
them  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  philosophers ;  whether  Buo- 
naparte, as  a  boy  among  his  comrades,  gave  any  signs  of 
that  grasping  ambition  and  that  indomitable  character  which 
raised  him,  and  his  country  through  him,  to  an  unparalleled 
»  pitch  of  greatness,  and  which  ended  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
France  and  her  armies,  and  of  the  imprisoAnent  and  death 
of  himself,  as  a  miserable,  solitary  exile,  with  scarcely  the 
power  to  ride  over  a  league  of  ground,  after  having  reigned 
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over  one  of  the  most  flourishing  empires  of  Europe,  and 
given  laws  to  every  other  kingdom  it  contained — save  one. 

Oiie  would  like  to  know,  whether  the  infant  years  of  a 
Stael,  or  of  a  Wolstoncraft,  gave  any  tokens  among  their 
nursery  playmates  of  that  strength  and  manliness  of  mind, 
which  in  the  one  led  to  the  most  successful  eflbrts  in  litera* 
ture  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  other  to  that  glaring  defiance 
of  estahlished  customs  and  conventional  ideas  of  propriety, 
which  she  set  at  nought  by  her  actions,  while  she  defended 
those  actions  by  her  pen. 

Again,  in  casting  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  catalogue 
of  human  crimes  and  frailties ;  over  the  list  of  those  who 
have  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  have  died  the  more  painful 
and  lingering  death,  the  result  of  blasted  character  and  the 
world's  scorn-*-one  would  wish  to  know  if  the  germs  of  their 
turpitude  were  perceptible  in  the  days  which  are  generally 
those  of  innocence. 

Whether  the  cold-blooded  murderer,  in  afler  life,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  cruelty  to  his  companions,  or  to  in- 
sects and  animals,  in  his  infancy — whether  the  forger  and  the 
thief  betrayed  any  propensity  to  dishonesty  in  their  youth  ; 
and  whether  the  frail  fair  one  who  has  passed  the  evening  of 
her  Jife  as:a.^Qrc€e,  haslSeen  the  mere  victim  of  atempo- 
raj  and  qverwhelming  passion,  created  and  directed  by  some 
master-spirit  of  a  libertine  ^  or  whether  her  childhood  had 
'Been' characterized  by  that  female  coquetry  and  flirtation^ 
which  are  but  the  enabryo  qualities  of  the  crime  of  which 
ihey  are  so  often  the  consequence. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  human  mind  either  to  the 
perfection  of  greatness,  or  to  the  completion  of  crime  :  to 
trace  the  hero  from  his  play  at  prisoner's-base,  where  he 
domineered  over  his  school-mates,  to  the  battle  by  which  he 
gains  or  loses  an  empire : — ^the  murderer,  from  spinning  a 
cockchafer  or  taking  a  bird's-nesf,  to  the  moment  when  his 
hand  is  died  in  the  blood  of  the  heart  he  has  stabbed,  or  the 
throat  he  has  cut ;  and  the  wanton  and  profligate,  from  the 
first  germs  of  coquetry  and  vanity,  to  that  period  when  she 
is  the  "  scorned  of  all  obsegrers,"  and  the  admitted  compa*- 
nion  only  of  those  who  spare  themselves  the  necessity  of 
blushing,  by  living  with  those  as  infamous  as  themselves. 

We  really  beg  pardon  for  such  a  digression  ;  but  the  con- 
templation of  the  childhood  of  our  heroine,  led  us  into  a 
labyrinth  of  reflection  from  which  we  could  not  disentangle 
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ourselves  without  a  few  pages  of  discussion  of  the  subject, 
by  which  we  hoped  to  discover  whether  these  children  of  our 
imitgination  were  naturally  desciibed  as  showing  so  plainly 
the  dispositions  which  were  to  give  the  character  to  their 
future  lives. 

Whether  the  present  characters  of  Amelia  and  Agnes  gave 
already  indications — the  one,  of  a  creature  ail  ^^  ibroi ;"  aod 
the  other,  of  a  being  ail  ^'  feeling  ;*'  and  whether  we  might 
prophesy  those  events  of  their  after-life,  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  these  pages  to  record. 

The  Trevors  and  the  Flemings,  although  moving  in  the 
same  circle,  were  not  intimate  :  they  met  in  the  unceasing 
round  of  fashion ;  but  they  did  not  visit. 

The  Trevors,  proud  of  an  uicient  name  and  of  a  family 
that  could  reckon  sixteen  quarterifigs  in  their  heraldry,  looked 
upon  Mr.  Fleming  as  a  parvenu ;  and  Mr.  Fleming,  with  all 
his  innate  respect  for  legitimate  rank,  still  felt  theconsequence^ 
and  pride  of  wealth,  and  was  offended  at  the  little,  attention 
that  was  paid>him  by  the  Trevors. 

For  these '  slights,  Mr.  Fleming  consoled  himself  by  the 
superiority  of  his  establishment,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his 
parties,  while  the  Trevors  affected  to  despise  the  magnificmt 
enterifednments  to  which  they  received  no  cards  ;  and  to  con- 
sider and  talk  of  them  as  the  attempts  of  a  paneum^  to  hide 
the  meanness  of  his  origin  in  the  gorgeous  and  tasteless  dis* 
play  of  the  wealth  which  purchased  his  place  in  society. 

It  was  true,  Mrs.  Fleming's  family  on  both  sides  was  equal 
with  their  own  ;  but  then  a  woman  reduces  herself  to  the 
same  rank  with  the  man  she  marries,  but  never  elevates  him 
to  her  own ;  and  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not  a  womaiKto  receive 
attentions  that  did  not  extend  to  her  husband,  or  to  keep  up 
connexions  with  any  acquaintance  that  in  the  least  degree 
slighted  Mr.  Fleming,  to  wliom  she  made  a  point  of  perform- 
ing all  those  duties  and  attentions  which  were  within  her  own 
power  to  command,  the  more  punctiliously,  because  she  was 
conscious  there  were  many  into  which  she  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  school  that  heart,  which  had  been  won  and  lost  before 
he  had  any  claim  to  its  affections. 

These  feelings  on  each  side  had  kept  the  families  of  the 
Trevors  and  the' Flemings  separate  ;  but  the  young  people 
were  of  that  happy  age  which  knew  not,  or  did  not  under- 
stand, these  distinctions ;  and  the  next  morning  after  the 
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baUt  Aerefore^  brought  young  Trevor  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
Iitde  partner. 

This  was  an  attention,  however,  which  was  so  much  dis- 
approved by  his  lady-mother,  and  so  very  coldly  received  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  that  it  was  not  repeated ;  and  our  young 
Etonian  was  compelled  to  watch  for  the  Miss  Flemings  in 
their  walks,  as  the  only  means  of  continuing  his  acquaintance 
with  Agnes. 

The  fact  was,  that  Trevor  at  fifteen,  from  his  association 
with  boys  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  who  imagined  themselves 
men,  began  to  think  that  he  was  himself  approaching  to  the 
period  when  he  might  be  designated  Mister  instead  of  Mas* 
ter ;  and  having  been  really  struck  with  the  fascinating  spirits 
of  Agnes,  he  fancied  himself  in  love,  and  began  to  think 
that  he  should  himself  have  a  confidential  communication  to 
make  to  his  school-circle  in  return  ffir  those  to  which  he  had 
often  listened,  and  wondered  when  he  too  should  find  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  the  same  feats  as  those  detailed  by 
his  companions. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  Trevors  was  not  so  far  distant 
from  the  Flemings,  but  that  our  youthful  sprig  of  nobility 
could  watch  the  movements  of  the  youog  ladies:  the  mo- 
ment, therefore,  that  they  quitted  the  Steyne  with  their  go- 
verness, was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  his  own 
morning  excursion. 

While  within  sight  of  his  domicile,  he  wandered  carelessly 
along  the  cliff;  but  still  with  bis  eye  fixed  upon  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit^ — for  he  had  learned  a  few  of  the  ruses  d* amour 
from  his  more  experienced  companions  at  Eton,— as  soon, 
however,  as  he  imagined  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  observa- 
tion, he  quickened  his  pace,  and  directed  it  towards  the  little 
group  of  pedestrians  on  the  beach,  whom  he  soon  contrived 
to  overtake. 

His  presence  was  always  welcome  to  Agnes,  because  it 
gave  her  the  opportunity  of  talking  of  the  juvenile  ball,  and 
was  never  unacceptable  to  Amelia,  because  he  was  never 
deficient  in  those  attentions  which  her  aunt  had  always  taught 
her  to  e^^pect  as  her  due  from  the  other  sex ;  and  Amelia, 
cold  as  she  was,  was  much  more  versed  in  all  these  techni- 
calities than  Agnes,  who  was  only  to  be  taught  the  value  of 
these  attentions  by  her  own  heart 

When  the  governess  was  with  them,  Tjevor  knew  how  to 
make  himself  welcome  by  a  hundred  Uttle  flattering  words. 
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whieh  were  rendered  sdll  more  acceptable  by  conmag  firom 
the  lips  of  a  little  honourable ;  and  when  they  were  only 
accompanied  by'their  maid,  he  remembered  how  maids  had 
been  ealenced  by  his  companions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor,  and  he  tried  the  same  recipe.  Boy^  learn  some- 
tiling  at  Eton ;  and  so  they  ought,  for  it  is  an  expensive 
place. 

By  this  perseverance,  and  these  means,  he  contrived  gene- 
rally to  be  the  companion  of  their  morning  stroll.  He  wan- 
dered with  them  on  the  cliff— picked  up  shells  and  star-fish 
for  them  on  the  beach — became  an  expert  Macadamiser  of 
pebbles — threw  ducks  and  drakes  on  the  bright  calm  sea — 
and  made  love  to  Agnes,  in  bis  boyish  way ;  that  is,  they 
stood  on  the  margin  of  the  tide,  till  the  white  curUng  wave 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  then  he  would  snatch  her  away  before 
it  could  wet  her  black  satin  slippers — then  he  would  look 
out  for  the  prettiest  pebbles  and  shells— climb  the  cliff  for 
any  flower  that  graced  the  sterile  rock-— or  dash  into  the  wave 
to  rescue  a  piece  of  sea- weed  from  the  retreating  tide  to  add 
to  her  collMtion.  But  in  ^o  midst  of  these  more  boisterous 
and  boyish  attentions  to  Agnes,  he  never  forgot  to  pay  others 
to  Amelia,  which  were  quite  as  acceptable,  since  he  never 
presented  a  pebble  or  a  shell  witiiout  a  bow  ;  and  he  became 
a  favourite  of  her's,  because  he  never  met  or  parted  from  her 
without  taking  off  his  hat ;  and  though  she  was  shocked  at 
the  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  which  was  the  never-failing  ac* 
companiment  of  the  meeting  and  separation  of  Agnes  and 
Trevor ;  and  though  she  could  never  join  in  their  hearty 
laughs  which  were  echoed  by  the  clifis  when  the  waves  were 
too  quick  for  them,  and  filled  their  shoes  with  salt-water ;  yet 
his  perpetual  politeness-^his  never-failing  attention  when 
there  was  a  channel  furrowed  into  the  sand  by  the  sea,  or  any 
piece  of  rock  in  the  way  to  be  got  over,  reconciled  her  to 
his  company,  and  she  always  welcomed  him  with  her  placid 
smile. 

As  for  Agnes,  she  knew  nothing — she  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  She  delighted  in  the 
company  of  Trevor,  because  he  entered  into  her  amusements 
*-alI  was  gayety  and  sunshine : 

No  MDie  bad  ihe  of  ills  to  eome, 
No  9SI«  beyOB^  UMlay, 
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Trevor  himself  knew  not  the  nature  €£  his  own  feelings ;  he 
was  in  a  precocious  state  of  boyhood.K  He  had  heard  faui 
elder  companions  talk  of  k>ve,  and  boast  of  successes,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  lie  saw  Agnes ;  his 
young  heart  and  imagination  were  attracted  by  her  charms 
of  person,  and  her  ndiveU  of  conversation,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  manly,  and  give  him  something  to  tell  about  on 
his  return  to  Eton ;  having,  in  his  own  mind,  determined  to 
represent  his  lady  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  instead  of  thirteen* 
With  this  view,  he  pursued  with  indefhtigable  perseverance 
his  morning  rambles,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  sisters, 
tOl  he  experienced  sensations  for  the  youthful  Agnes,  that, 
young  as  he  was,  made  his  meeting  with  her  a  happiness,  and 
his  parting  from  her  a  misery. 

Before  he  sought  his  pillow  at  night  he  would  throw  up  his 
sash  and  look  if  there  were  a  light  still  in  her  window,  and 
his  first  glance  in  the  morning  was  in  the  same  direction. 

Perhaps,  too,  his  youthful  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  evi- 
dent pleasure  with  which  his  attentions  were  received,  and  a 
zest  was  added  to  these  meetings  by  the  necessity  which  his 
heart  taught  him  there  was  fcnr  some  degree  of  secrecy,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  attentions  he  was  paying  to  this  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Flemings. 

He  pretended  to  think,  also,  that  he  was  really  in  love ;  for 
youthful  hearts  will  magnify  their  sensations ;  and  what  he 
felt,  though  nothing  like  that  manly  passion  which  inspires  us 
in  after  life,  was  set  down  by  Trevor  as  love  ;  and,  naturally 
enough,  he  interpreted  the  evident  pleasure  with  which  the 
young  Agnes  received  his  little  gallantries  into  a  reciprocal 
feeling;  and, 

Pleu'd  with  this  flatteriDg  tbooebt,  thelore-iick  boy, 
Kelt  the  faint  dawning  of  a  douDtful  joy. 

And  which  of  us  has  not  felt  the  same  ?-— which  of  us  does  not 
recollect  some  incipient  feeling  of  this  kind,  which  threw  a 
sunshine  and  an  interest  over  our  childish  days  ?  and  ah— -alas  \ 
how  many  are  there,  who  can  look  back  to  this  infant  pasnon, 
as  the  only  true  one  they  ever  felt ;  all  the  subsequent  feelings 
of  their  hearts  having  the  alloy  of  worldly  interest  to  deterio- 
rate and  destroy  them ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  llung  to  live  in  a  world  where  the  gene* 
ral  result  of  Experience,  and  the  principal  result  of  knowledge, 
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IS  to  deaden  and  repress  the  earliest,  and,  perbqffi,  the  first 
feelings  of  our  nature^ 

But  a  truce  with  reflections ;  they  are  no  part  of  our  nar- 
rative ;  and  since  we  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  we  have 
found  reflection  very  intrusive  and  troublesome. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  at  Brighton— the  world  came  and 
went— stage-coaches  increased— the  town  was  foil  to  suffoca^ 
tion— prosperity  made  the  inhabitante  insolent— visiters  of 
fashion  became  disgusted— royalty  deserted  an  ungratefol 
people,  whose  fortunes  had  been  made  by  its  sunshme— and 
Mr.  Fleming  quitted  Brighton. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TBB    REOOONlTtOir. 


>8he  pin'd  in  tiionglit 


Wai  not  thii  love  indeed  1 

And  time  tiie  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  liye  on. 

Btroit. 


The  London  winter  ^^  commencing  in  July,"  as  LordByrdn 
satirically  observes,  had  now  begun :  the  streets  of  St.  Jameses 
rattled  beneath  the  carriages  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable, 
and  the  dust  of  Hyde  Park  flew  in  clouds  beneath  the  horses 
of  the  ekgarUs^  who  equestrianised,  and  tilburised,  and  cabriO'> 
Used,  m  the  short  intervals  between  a  breakfast  at  two  and 
a  dinner  at  eight* 

All  was  bustle  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  ;  the  clubs  were 
AiU  of  lounging  men,  and  the  miUiners'  shops  were  foil  of  ex- 
pensive women ;  balls  and  bible  societies  were  crowded  to 
suffocation  ;  the  crush-room  was  a  perfect  jam  ;  fans  couid 
not  keep  the  Blues  cool  at  the  Royal  institution ;  and  Almack's 
and  the  House  of  Commons  were  well  attended; 

In  short,  all  London  life  was  at  its  zenith  of  animation^ 
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Parties  both  of  politics  and  pleasure  ran  high  and  numerous ; 
corn  laws,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  Catholic  question, 
occupied  the  senator  in  the  House  ;  while  at  the  cabinet  din- 
ners the  fate  of  Greece  was  discussed  over  a  turkey ;  the 
claimed  independence  of  new  empires  acknowledged  over  the 
ephemeral  spirit  of  champagne,  or  denied  under  the  influence 
of  more  solid  and  sensible  port ;  extended  empire  in  India 
was  determined  on  amidst  tureens  of  mulligatawny  ;  the  slave- 
trade  and  colonial  affairs  canvassed  during  the  digestion  of 
preserved  ginger,  and  while  the  rich  Cura^oa  still  lingered  on 
the  palate  ;  and  new  alliances,  defensive  and  offensive,  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  all  the  other  et-ceteras  of  diplomacy  by 
which  the  fate  of  mankind  is  determined,  were  discussed  at  the  - 
dessert. 

People  of  mere  fashion  in  the  mean  time  occupied  them- 
selves in  the  more  important  merits  of  a  new  opera,  or  a  newly 
imported  article — ^lamented  the  distress  of  their  countrymen, 
and  gave  hundreds  to  some  foreign  fiddler — wept  for  the 
unemployed  weavers,  and  ordered  their  dresses  of  French  silk 
— subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  Worcester  glovers,  but  clothed 
their  taper  fingers  in  Parisian  manufacture — wondered  at  the 
state  of  the  English  drama,  and  went  every  night  to  the 
Italian  Opera  and  French  play,  while  the  national  theatres 
presented  nothing  but  a  ^^  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 

In  short,  all  the  world  was  occupied  as  though  there  were 
nothing  but  this  world  to  live  for.  Trifles  appeared,  indeed, 
to  form  the  sum  of  human  existence.  Folly  ^nd  thought- 
lessness seemed  the  general  order  of  the  day,  and  dissipation 
the  regular  disorder  of  the  night.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  din  of  double  knocks,  and  the  cry  of  carriages  :  flambeaux 
flashed  their  smoky  flames  around  the  doors  pf  the  splendid 
and  the  gay.  The  quadrille  players  were  in  full  occupation 
every  night.  Cards  and  commands' flew  about  iii  all  direc^ 
tions,  heralding  a  long  series  of  balls,  routs,  assemblies,  anfl 
dinners,  and  the  morning  papers  teemed  with  daily  descriptions 
of  the  results. 

All  the  toad-eaters  connected  with  the  public  press,  ant 
who  are  only  endured  in  tolerable  society  fi*om  their  power  to 
give  pubUcity  to  the  schemes  of  fashionable  attempters  at 
notoriety,  were  in  full  request  at  the  gay  parties,  accounts  of 
which  they  were  expected  to  furnish  in  return  for  the  ticket 
which  introduced  them  into  circles  to  which  they  were  entitled 
neither  i>y  birth,  talent,  or  respectability. 

Vol.  L— 6 


The  leadef  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  opened  his  hii" 
get  of  new  taxes,  and  the  leaders  of  tan  had  opened  their  bod- 
gets  of  new  follies ;  the  aristocratic  committee  of  the  operc 
had  laid  the  scheme  for  the  rain  of  a  new  lessee ;  the  nou- 
vdle9  ehanleuses  and  danstMts^  had  all  jnade  their  arrange^ 
mens  and  liahens  with  the  patrons  w'no  had  procured  their 
engagements,  and  the  season  commenced  with  spirit. 

Mrs.  Fleming's  table  was  already  inundated  with  those 
pasteboard  conveniences  for  visiting  before  the  fkmily  were 
completely  settled  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  she  felt  herself 
Compelled,  in  spite  of  increasing  infirmity,  to  enter  on  her 
usual  winter  life. 

Neither  the  air  of  the  down»  nor  the  breezes  of  the  sea  had 
added  to  her  strength  ;  indeed  tliey  were  both  too  sharp  f 
her  disorder  had  rendered  her  too  weak  to  find  any  thing  but 
mischief  in  their  bracing  qualities ;  but  as  she  felt  it  must  be 
the  sanie  every  where,  and  that  nothing  can  ^^  administer  to 
a  mind  diseased,'^  she  bore  it  all  calmly,  and  patiently,  and 
silently,  amidst  the  absurd  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Lady 
Pomeroy,  and  the  apathy  and  technical  propriety  of  Mr. 
Fleming.  The  more  she  felt  the  increase  of  her  complaint, 
which  was,  unperceived,  and  silently,  stealing  her  from  life, 
the  more  intense  became  her  anxiety  for  her  darling  Agnes. 
It  was  in  vain,  amidst  her  crowd  of  acquaintance,  that  she 
could  look  for  one  female  friend  in  whom  to  confide  her  fears, 
on  whom  she  could  rely  as  a  guardian  and  supporter  and 
adviser  of  her  child,  when  her  own  guiding  spirit  should  be 
snatched  frt>m  her« 

All  h^  society  consisted  only  of  such  persons  as  came 
within  the  pale  admitted  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  be  fashionable 
and  proper  ;  and  the  onl}^  one  of  her  sisters  who  was  still 
Kving,  was  a  complete,  but  a  mere  woman  of  fashion.  All 
her  hope,  therefore,  and  all  her  trial,  was  to  Kve. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  different  and  contrasted  characteris- 
tics of  her  two  daughters  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength.  Amelia  went  on  pro^ 
greasing  in  her  music,  her  dancing,  and  her  manners,  and 
time  only  developed  more  strongly  the  ardent  temperament, 
the  aoute  feeling,  and  the  romantic  tenderness  of  Agnes. 

For  Amelia,  her  mother  could  feel  little  anxiety  ;  life  for 
her  seemed  destined  to  be  a  smooth  stream  in  which  she 
would  sail  safely  with  the  current ;  she  had  no  passions,  no 
feelings  to  hurry  her  out  of  it :  but  for  Agnes,  it  was  far  dil^ 
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ferent ;  with  every  accession  of  knowledge  came  a  new  aeti* 
eadon ;  erery  hour  §^aye  indications  of  a  heart  that  would  be 
the  Tictim  of  circumstance,  and  eirery  event  of  life  had  some 
influence  upon  her  character. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  mother  wished  to  repress  the  ardour 
of  her  disposition*  The  ethereal  spirit  of  existence  was  too 
strong  within  her ;  she  had  imbibed  too  much  of  her  mo- 
ther's disposition  to  be  guided  by  the  formal  rules  that  in- 
fluenced Amelia.  Her.  heart  required  icing  by  the  ban^  of 
experience  and  misfortune,  ere  it  could  determine  to  believe 
thai  friendship  and  feeling  were  too  generally  names  which 
-engendered  nothing  but  disappointment. 

The  necessary  routine  of  London  life,. and  su(^h  a  London 
life  as  Mr*  Fleming  thought  proper  to  lead,  inevitably  sepa- 
rated Mrs.  Fleming  more  from  her  children  than  she  wished. 
Still  every  moment  she  could  steal  from  etiquette  and  fashion 
was  devoted  to  them*— or  rather  to  Agnes,  whose  heart  she 
attempted  to  school,  but  in  vain,  into  some  of  tlM>se  rules 
which  by  repressing  its  ardency  might  fence  it  against  futui^ 
disappointment. 

About  this  period,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  political  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  our  India  possetisioiis.  Great  ex- 
tension of  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  British  arms  :-^tbere  were  great  outcries  against 
the  monopolies,  the  perseeutions,  'Uie  peculations,  and  the 
corruptions,  which  must  always  exist  in  large  governments  so 
far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  mother-country. 

The  Hoiise  of  Commons  and  the  daily  papers  teemed  witli 
accusations  and  defences  of  the  various  parties  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  that  extenave  colony.  Impeachments 
were  talked  of,  inquiries  proposed^  and  witnesses  summoned. 

The  Opposition  tried  all  in  their  power  to  expose,  and  the 
administration  all  in  their  power  to  smother,  any  thing  that 
could  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  the  clamour  raised  against 
their  employis. 

Mr.  Fleming  being  a  large  proprietor  of  India  stock,  as 
well  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  measures  of  government, 
was  of  course  deeply  interested  in  the  question  \  and  not 
only  voted  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  St.  Stephens^but 
filled  his  house  by  political  dinners,  given  with  a  view  to  its 
discussion,  and  of  course  frequented  the  houses  of  those  who 
were  oi  the  same  party  with  himself. 

Among  other  flaming  supporters  of  chartered  rights,  and 
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of  the  propriety  of  extending  our  conquests  by  the  force  of 
arms,  in  short  of  every  thing  that  could  raise  the  price  of 
India  bonds,  was  Sir  Frederick  Rupee.  The  walls  of  Lead- 
enhall  Street  resounded  to  his  oratorical  powers  ;  the  nabobs, 
and  rajahs,  and  their  armies  and  their  fortresses,  were  taken 
and  conquered,  and  their  spoils  destined  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  Company,  in  the  plans  laid  down  by  this  commercial 
politician. 

He  had  been  in  India,  and  he  understood  the  question. 
He  had  amassed  a  million  in  the  service,  and  nobody  could 
doubt  it. 

He,  like  Mr.  Fleming,  gave  his  dinners  on  the  subject ; 
and  digested  the  legislative  question  with  his  mulligatawny, 
— proposed  new  campaigns,  and  praised  old  ones,  with  his 
curry-— and  drank  to  the  confusion  oi  rajahs,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  pagodas,  in  his  East  India  Madeira. 

His  plan  was  to  gain  proselytes :  persons,  therefore,  of  all 
parties  were  invited.  Ladies  added  zest  to  the  entertain- 
ments ;  and  many  were  the  young  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock  who  were  cajoled  out  of  a  promise  of  their  votes  on 
the  occasion,  before  they  had  made  up  their  minds  upon  the 
subject. 

At  this  period  of  the  discussion,  wh^n  a  great  quantity  of 
evidence  was  collecting  from  all  quarters,  there  arrived  from 
India  a  celebrated  judge,  who  had  gone  out  very  early  in  life 
as  a  barrister  ;  and  who,  by  dint  of  talent,  perseverance,  and 
integrity,  had  so  won  his  way  to  opulence  and  fame,  that  in 
process  of  time  he  had  been  made  a  judge,  and  for  some  po- 
litical service  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walmer — an 
unusual  compliment  to  a  judge  in  India. 

He  had  exercised  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  East  now 
some  years ;  and  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  influence 
to  the  amehoration  and  correction  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
~  government,  and  in  repressing  the  eagerness  of  commercial 
speculation,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  could  only  be 
gratified  by  injustice,  he  foresaw  must  in  time  lead  rather  to 
the  weakening  than  to  the  strengthening  of  our  empire  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  his  legal  avocations,  he  had  made  himself 
entirely  master  of  a  subject,  which  he  was  known  to  have 
investigated  deeply ;  and  now  that  ill  health  and  a  large  for- 
tune induced  him  to  resign  his  high  official  situation,  and  re- 
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tarn  to  seek  repoie  in  his  own  cotmtiy^  his  decisions  upos 
the  subject  were  looked  up  to  with  anxiety  by  aH  parties. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  acts  of  f  overnment^^^a  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nsamers,  the  easterns,  the  rights,  the  laws,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  countries  in  which  he  had  so  loofif 
been  a  so}oamer-**gave  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  claimed  at- 
tention to  any  judgment  which  he  had  formed. 

No  wonder,  then,  ^t  the  board  of  India  proprietors,  by 
whom  he  was  visited  and  invited — that  ministerial  and  op- 
position members  interested  in  tiie  question  courted  him  in  aU 
directions,  or  that  Baron  Walmer  shoold  be  considered  a 
powerful  coadjutor  to  whichever  parly  he  ^lould  embrace. 

Bttt  Baton  Walmer  was  a  man  of  bo  party. — He  viewed 
the  great  question  abstractedly,  as  it  bore  upon  the  first  pria- 
ciples  of  bumamty  and  justice. 

He  shuddered  at  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  empire 
«at  tbe  expense  of  human  bfe ;  and  yet  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  preserving  our  influence,  and  the  protection  of  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  British  capital  vested  on  the  &itb  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  power  in  that  country. 

He  also  felt  tbe  danger  of  permitting  other  countries  to 
obtain  any  footing,  that  might  at  any  Aiture  period  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  own  empire  in  India. 

But  he  felt  all  this  as  a  patriot  and  an  Englishman,  and 
not  as  a  merchant. — He  felt  it  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  parti- 
san.— He  saw  the  benefits  resulting  from.  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  saw  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  of  English 
corruption  ;  and  he  determined  to  take  no  part,  either  in  the 
discussions  of  Leadenhall  Street  or  in  Parliament,  that  did 
not  tend  to  the  exposure  of  abuses,  the  remedying  of  which 
he  thought  the  best  and  surest  method  of  strengthening  our 
establishment  in  Asia. 

His  known  sense  of  justice  created' the  respect,  and  his 
resplendent  talents  commanded  the  admiration,  of  aU  parties. 
So  that  in  all  the  society  in  which  any  discussion  of  India 
affairs  Was  interesting — and  this  was  very  much  so  at  Mr. 
Fleming's — the  question  of  what  Baron  Walmer  would  say 
was  always  a  matter  of  speculation  and  anxiety. 

Little  accustomed  to  4eel  any  interest  in  the  question,  Mrs. 
Fleming,  to  please  her  husband^,  submitted  to  a  great  deal  of 
Rociety  that  was  far  from  agreeable,  which  this  subject  intso- 
duced  to  her  house  ;  and  Mr.  Fleming  told  her  it  was  his  tar 
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teniion  to  get  introduced  to  BaroQ  Walmer  the  first  c^por^ 
tunity,  that  he  might  be  added  to  their  Oriental  coliries. 

At  length  cards  were  received  for  a  (Hnner  at  Sir  Frederick 
Rtipee's  in  Portland  Place,  celebrated  for  its  India  discussions) 
mulligatawny,  and  Madeira ;  and  Mr.  Fleming  was  de- 
lighted at  receiving  a  hint  that  Baron  Walmer  had  agreed  to 
join  the  party. 

Although  from  the  high  character  for  philanthropy  and 
talent  which  the  world  had  bestowed  upon  Walmer  Mrs. 
Fieraing  felt  much  interest  in  his  name,  yet  she  would  have 
declined  the  invitation.  But  Mr.  Fleming  was  too  well 
aware  of  her  powers  of  conversation,  and  of  the  charms  of 
her  society,  to  go  unassisted  with  such  a  powerful  addition 
to  the  temptation  which  he  intended  to  hold  out  to  the  Baron 
to  visit  Grosvenor  Square,  as  his  wife's  manner  presented. 

In  the  habit  of  pleasing  him,  she  stifled  the  effects  of  in- 
creased indisposition ;  and  repressed  those  melancholy  thoughts 
which  latterly  had  been  almost  the  constant  companions  of 
the  hours  devoted  to  society,  as  well  as  those  devoted  to  rest 
and  silence. 

In  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts,  her  imagination  would  recur 
to  the  earlier  scenes  of  her  youthful  days ;  and  call  up  in 
vivid  colours  all  that  she  had  then  felt,  and  all  that  she  had 
since  suffered. 

She  anticipated  a  speedy  conclusion  to  all ;  and  she  was 
already  passing  her  hours  in  that  kind  of  dreamy  existence, 
^hich  made  her  frequently  forget  and  neglect  the  realities 
of  life. 

In  short,  her  physical  powers  were  unable  to  cope  much 
longer  with  her  mental  struggles  ;  and  she  found  herself  giving 
way  to  that  kind  of  morbid  sensibility  which  a  long  series  of 
unrequited  feeling  is  almost  always  certain  to  produce  in  the 
'human  heart.  The  day  for  the  dinner  came ;  and  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, in  his  eager  anticipation  of  an  introduction  to  Lord  Wal- 
•mer,  exhibited  an  unusual  degree  of  animation  ;  and  having 
intimated  to  his  lady  bis  wishes  that  every  thing  should  be 
'done  to  further  an  acquaintance  with  the  Baron,  retired  to 
make  his  toilet. 

Mrs.  Fleming,  more  than  usually  melancholy,  kept  her 
daughters  in  her  dressing-room  till  the  last  moment,  and  tried 
to  be  diverted  by  the  sprightly  sallies  of  Agnes,  as  she  admired 
*he  ornaments  with  which  Mr:  Fleming's  vanity  had  filled 
her  chessing-case. 
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\fhen  the  cturriage  was  annouBce^,  she  had  some  difficuity 
in  separating  herself  from  their  embraees,  «nd  sighed  that  slw 
could  not  delete  the  whole  evening  to  their  caresses. 

On  arriving  in  Portland  Place,  the  princ^al  part  of  the 
company  had  assembled,  and  were  as  usual  dispersed  in  un» 
connected  groups  through  the  drawing-room,  conversing  on 
different  subjects,  and  killing  that  abominable  quarter  of  an 
hour,  which  is  in  many  houses  now  extended  to  three-quarters, 
before  dinner. 

The  4adies  were  discussing  dresses,  and  the  gentlemen 
-potitics  ;  but  all  were  in  some  degree  anxious  for  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Walmer. 

To  "the  India  proprietors  he  was  a  hero ;  and  the  men  were 
accordingly  anticipating,  in  various  ways,  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  connected  with  their  interests. 

The  ladies,  however,  had  different  opinions.  ^^  Well  I  am 
sure !"  cried  one  belle  from  amidst  a  group  of  young  ladies, 
who  seemed  rather  impatient  at  a  delay  which  prevented  ex- 
clusive conversation  with  some  favoured  swain,  who  was  to 
give  them  his  arm  to  the  dinner-room, — "  Well !  I'm  sure, 
Vm  not  so  mighty  anxious  about  an  old  judge." 
"  Oh  !  but  Lord  Walmer  is  not  so  old.',' 
^^  Aye  1  but  then  he  is  as  sensible,  and  that  is  as  bad,  and 
talks  about  nothing  but  India,  and  pagodas,  and  Brama,  and 
Bombay  ;  and  I  bear  so  much  about  it  all  at  home,  that  I 
declare  I  am  quite  tired  of  the  subject. — Besides,  Hike  no- 
body who  is  not  romantic  ;>  and  nothing  that  comes  from 
India  can  be  romantic.  Calcutta  is  certainly  the  very  anti- 
podes to  the  enchanting  regions  of  romance." 

"  Oh  I — But  what  think  you  of  an  Indian  chief? — or  a 
Brahmin — or  a  beautiful  widowed  bride,  sacrificing  herself 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  a  beloved  husband  ?" — asked  a  young 
lady  with  blue  eyes,  just  come  out. 

"  Oh  !  that,'*  returned  the  other,  "  is  quite  delightful ;  one 
might  make  something  of  a  romance  out  of  such  persons  and 
incidents  as  those ; — ^but  then  the  India  Company  is  quite 
a  different  thing — they  tiy  to  stop  thesoromantic  sacrifices — 
to  extirpate  the  Brahmins,  and  to  kill  the  Indian  chiefs  ;  or, 
what  is  quite  as  bad,  to  make  them  wear  coats  and  troisiimee^ 
which  must  spoil  their  figures, — But  then  Pa  and  the  yellow 
people  who  dine  in  Harley  Street  never  mention  these  ro- 
mantic things  ;  but  talk  about  the  price  of  tea,  and  the  duly 
X)n  shawls  and  Bandanas :— eh !  'tis  quite  horrid." 
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^Qhfyes!  quiterhornd— and  then  Leadenball  Street; —  , 
irhot  can  be  mtetesting  connected  with  Leadenhail  Street  ?'' 
^^  Not  half  so  interestiog  or  deHj^lHful,  certainly,  as  the  idea 
of  a  feUow^creatore  endsring  the  agonies  of  death  in  its  most 
horrid  shape,  tlurough  an  absurd  superstition,"  uttered  a  grare 
voice. 

^^  There  now — ^you  are  ahrays  so  satirical,  Miss  Musters. 
To  be  sore,  I  did  not  think  of  their  agonies  ;  which  I  dare 
say,  as  you  say,  must  be  very  great,  considering  they  are  burnt 
ahve.  But  yet  it  is  a  very  romantic  idea ;  and  shows  great 
devotion  to  thmr  husfaftods,  and  all  that.  Oniy  think  now,  a 
beautiful  creature  casting  her  eyes  up  to  heaven — then  down 
on, the  corpse  of  her  deceased  love — then  mounting  the  pile, 
she  wraps  a  Bandana  shawl  gracefully  round  her  beautiful 
form,  and  resigns  herself  to  the  devouring  flames." 

^*0b,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  blue-eyed  young  lady — ^^I 
siiould  think  the  fire  would  render  a  shawl  unnecessary-;  ^and 
China  crape  liangs  quite  as  gracefiilly." 

*^Oh!  certainly-— certainly  quite  as  gracefully — and  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  burn  a  beautiful  India  shawl — ^theycostso 
much.  But  where  can  this  judge,  this  Lord  Walmev  be  ? 
— I  suppose  dinner  won't  be  announced  till  he  Gomes'?" 

^^  I  should  think  not  His  presence  is  anxiously  expected  ; 
and  I  assure  yoii^  in  spite  of  your  prejudice  against  those  who 
come  from  India,  you  will  find  faim  a  very  interesting  person," 
said  Miss  Musters. 

"  What !  isn't  he  yellow  ? — and  hasn't  he  got  a  liver  com- 
plaint ?" 

(( No — he  is  very  pale  ;  and  his  wan  looks  depict  a  disease 
of  the  mind,  more  than  of  the  body." 

^^  Bless  me !  how  interesting !  a  disease  of  the  heart  instead 
of  the  liver !  I  quite  long  to  see  him.  Have  you  any  idea  of 
what  the  mental  disease  is  ?  was  he  ever  in  love  ?  perhaps 
disappointed  in  some  early  passion." 

^'  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  he  has  not  been  selfish 
enough  to  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  bis  duty  towards  his  feilow- 
creatures :  he  has  devoted  a  series  of  years  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  state  of  the  native  Indians,  and  to  the  correction  of 
the  abuses  made  in  that  country." 

"Oh!  has  he  ?•— well — that  is  very  good,  I  roust  say," 
drawled  out  the  young  lady,  half  yawning,  and  turning  with 
some  frivolous  remark  to  her  young  companions. 

Tftis  conversation  had  occurred  in  the  hearing  Of  Mrs. 
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Fkifikig,  and  she  bad  become  unconsciously  interested  in 
the  person  who  formed  the  principal  subject  of  it  A  wish 
arose  in  her  heart  to  see  this  Baron  Walmer.  At  this  mo- 
ment she  heard  his  name  called  out  by  the  servant  in  the  front 
drawing-room,  and  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  that 
bustle  and  subsequent  silence  which  always  follows  the  amval 
of  a  distinguished  visiter. 

Dinner  was  announced  so  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Baron,  that  no  introduction  could  possibly  take  place ; 
and  the  party  was  so  numerous,  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  never 
thoaght  of  precedence  and  etiquette  when  left  to  herself,  went 
down  stairs  so  much  in  the  rear,  that  she  never  even  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  person. 

The  bustle  attendant  upon  seating  the  party,  and  a  recur- 
rence to  her  own  feelings,  had  banished  the  temporary  curi- 
osity which  the  previous  conversation  had  excited,  and  she 
took  her  place  without  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
«nd  of  the  table,  where  she  might  naturally  suppose  the  Baron 
to  be  seated. 

AU  the  common  places  of  the  dinner-table  immediately 
conunenced  ;  wines  were  enumerated  and  handed — course 
succeeded  course  ;  and  the  confusion  having  a  little  subsided, 
conversation  began  to  ha  more  distinctly  understood. 

At  this  moment  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  subject  which  was  occupying  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
gentlemen  at  table,  was  put  by  the  person  who  had  handed 
Mrs.  Fleming  down  to  dinner,  and  who  of  course  sat  next 
to  her. 

The  host  immediately  requested  Baron  Walmer  to  reply, 
^d  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  matter,  of  which  no  one  could 
judge  so  well  as  himself, 

Mrs«  Fleming  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  taking  wine  ^ 
and  being  in  the  act  of  bowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  was 
Pi'evented  turning  towards  the  speaker,  to  hear  whom,  every 
"Ody  was  hushed  to  silence. 

The  Baron  spoke— Mrs.  Fleming  started  ;  what  did  she 
Iiear  ?  The  voice  struck  upon  her  ear— upon  her  heart ; 


'twas  like  the  stealing 


Of  sammer  wind  thro^  some  wreatned  shell ; 
Eaeh  secret  winding— each  inmost  feeling 
Of  her  whole  sonl  echoed  to  iU  spell  ] 
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She  moved  suddenly  round ;  the  Baron's  face  was  turned 
towards  where  she  was  seated ;  their  eyes  met,  and  in  an  in- 
stant, Augustus  Cliflon  and  Agnes  Domton  remembered  and 
recognised  each  oUier. 

The  last  time  she  had  heard  that  roioe  was  in  the  convul- 
sive sob,  at  St.  James's  church.  The  years  that  had  passed 
since  rolled  away  from  her  memory,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  ehurch,  her  mother,  her  lover,  were  still  present ;  her  bead 
became  dizzy  ;  she  grasped  the  cloth  with  a  slight  shudder- 
ing convulsion  ;  the  glass  dropped  from  her  trembling  hand, 
and  she  sank  insensible  in  her  chair* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONSTANCY. 


« 


For,  boy,  however  we  may  pmbe  otirselvef, 
Onr  liMieief  are  more  giddy  ud  mifinny 
M«re  longing;.  waF'riog,  tooncr  lost  and  woo, 
Than  women'f  are. 

Two  Gent,  of  VaaoNA. 


How  little  do  they  know  of  true  woman  who  speak  lightly 
of  a  woman's  love  ;  and  yet  is  it  a  fashion  among  poets,  and 
novelists,  and  essayists,  and  philosophers,  to  compare  female 
hearts  and  affections  to  any  thing  that  is  light,  and  volatile, 
and  ephemeral  in  nature !  Thus,  woman's  love  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  evanescent  sweetness  of  the  fast-fading  flower, 
to  the  inconstancy  of  the  moon,  which  "monthly  changes  in 
her  circled  orb,*'  to  the  ever-shifling  wind,  and,  in  short,  to 
every  thing  of  which  the  nature  is  variable.  Impressions 
made  upon  their  hearts  have  been  successively  likened  to  the 
letters  which  the  contemplative  or  the  idle  have  traced  in  the 
sand,  or  to  the  bubbles  and  waves  created  upon  the  lake  by 
a  stone,  which  subside  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  leave  the 
surface  as  clear,  and  as  bright,  and  as  calm,  as  ever, 


fittt  bow  little  do  they-  know  of  woman  wko  wiile  and  speak 
T)f  Ibem  in  this  manner !  How  little  do  tbey  know  the  deep 
and  -concMitrated  fbeling,  the  never-ending  memory  of  first 
impressions,  of  which  a  true  woman's  heart  i^  capable  ;  and 
how  many  are  there  whom  we  see  pnrsuinf  and  performing 
all  the  daties  of  a  wile,  who,  having  married  from  parental 
command,  have  never  ceased  involuntarily  to  cherish  the  fond 
memory  of  some  early  love^  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
forgotten,  because  duty  and  propriety  command  that  its  influ- 
ence ahould  remain  unperceived !  How  little  do  we  appreciate 
that  generous  burst  of  feeling  which  a  first  love  creates  in  a 
woman's  breast,  and  which  is  'seldom,  if  ever,  completely 
forgotten  amidst  all  the  subsequent  scenes  of  her  life ! 

A  roan  may  have  many  passions,  because  his  passions  are 
generally  the  effects  of  his  senses.  He  is  captivated  by  beauty 
— he  lends  himself  the  willing  slave  of  a  feeling  which  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  encouraging,  and  which  betakes  every  means 
to  cherish  and  to  gratify.  He  succeeds — the  gratification  is 
past — beauty  palls  upon  the  senses,  and  loses  its  charms  by 
being  gazed  upon  as  his  own — another  complexion,  or  another 
form,  or  another  pairof  bright  eyes,  and  other  flowing  tresses, 
attract  his  attention — the  same  feeling  is  again  excited — his 
senses  are  again  led  temporary  captives  to  be  again  grati- 
fied, and  disenthralled  as  before,  by  gratification.  With  man, 
half  his  passions  are  caprices.  But  with  woman  it  is  diflerent. 
Education  fences  round  her  heart  with  the  almost  impreg- 
nable guards  wliich  conventional  forma  of  society  prescribe.  If 
her  heart  feel  a  preference,  it  is  her  duty  to  repress  it,  unless 
that  preference  be  sought  by  the  attentions  of  another.  Her 
feelings  are  germs  in  the  bud,  which  require  attention,  care, 
and  cultivation,  to  call  into  flower  ;  they  are  blossoms  which 
require  the  warmth  of  man's  admiration  and  love  to  ripen  into 
fruit.  A  woman's  love  is  therefore  seldom  excited  by  tem- 
jioraryor  sudden  admiration.  Her  mind  is  too  delicately 
constructed,  for  persons  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
love  in  her  heart ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  love  of  Des- 
demona  a  much  more  natural  passion  for  a  female  than  tha^ 
of  Juliet. 

Passion  springs  up  in  a  man's  heart  spontaneously  and  quick- 
ly, Uke  those  flowers  which  we  see  by  the  way-side,  where 
accident  may  have  scattered  the  seed  in  a  light  though  fertile 
soil,  and  lying  close  to  the  surface,  they  blossom,  and  are 
blighted  by  the  very  sun  which  called  them  into  existence. 
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But  in  a  woman's  heart  tbey  require  to  be  sown  with  a  care- 
ful hand,  and  cultivated  with  kindly  attention ;  but  when  once 
they  have  taken  root^  the  fibres  strike  downwards ;  and  though 
the  flowers  may  be  blighted  by  after  circumstances,  or  chilled 
by  coldness  or  unkindness,  the  roots  are  seldom  eradicated. 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled, 

Toa  may  break,  jou  mmj  rain  the  tsm,  if  ^oa  will, 
Bat  Uie  scent  ot  the  roiei  will  hang  round  it  itill. 

It  was  thus  with  Mrs.  Fleming.  Her  early  love  had  been 
repressed  by  her  principles,  and  her  determination  to  conquer 
it  had  been  aided  by  her  high  sense  of  duty  and  rehgion. 
Many  were  the  struggles  which  she  had  with  her  rebellious 
heart  and  thoughts  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage.  But 
time  and  active  employment,  the  grand  recipe,  and,  at  length, 
a  mother's  duties,  gradually  lessened  the  influence  and  the 
memory  of  other  days  and  other  hopes ;  and  to  a  common, 
or  even  to  an  observing  eye,  Clifton  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  short  though  delicious  intercourse,  appeared  fbr- 
gotten. 

These  feelings  still  remained  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
deeply  hidden,  but  still  there,  and  added  their  influence,  un- 
perceived,  to  the  other  causes  of  the  disease  which  was  gra- 
dually wearing  out  her  fragile  frame,  and  sinking  her  to  the 
grave  :  like  the  silent  and  secret  working  poison  of  Tophania, 
whose  use  was  so  common  once  in  Italy,  though  its  progress 
Was  imperceptible,  its  efl^ect  was  not  less  fatal. 

The  generosity  of  Clifton,  by  never  again  appearing  before 
her,  saved  her  many  a  pang,  and  materially  assisted  her  in 
the  struggle. 

Sometimes,  amidst  the  numerous  crowded  parties  to  which 
she  was  led,  first  as  a  bride,  and  afterwards  as  being  a  part 
of  those  duties  which  Mr.  Fleming  thought  his  wife  ought  to 
perform,  a  stray  glance  might  be  hastUy  shot  through  the 
company  in  quest  of  an  object  which  was  not  there,  and  a 
stray  thought  would  sometimes  wonder  what  had  becbme  of 
liim.  Periiaps  the  glance  and  the  thought  might  create  an 
involentary  feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  her  good  sense 
acknowledged  that  it  was  better  they  should  not  meet ;  and 
she  knew  Clifton  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  it  was  her 
he  considered  in  thus  withdrawing  himself  for  a  time  firom 
liis  usual  haunts. 
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Too  conscious  to  make  aay  hiqtiiries,  she  was  ignorant 
that  Im  had  quitted  his  country ;  ignorant  that  having  lost 
her  he  considered  that  he  had  lost  every  thing,  and  had  with- 
drawn himself  not  only  from  the  society  in  which  he  had 
lived,  but  from  his  native  soil,  to  try  his  fortune,  and  seek  a 
cure  for  a  hopeless  passion  beneath  other  suns  in  distant 
climes. 

Young  and  inexperienced  as  it  was,  Clifton's  was  no  com- 
mon mind ;  his  heart  had  not  been  usi  by  those  intrigues  into 
which  the  youth  of  the  present  day  plunge  so  early,  and  from 
which  too  many  of  them  unfortunately  form  their  opinions  of 
the  whole  female  sex.     ^ 

He  had  loved  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  young  and  first  love* 
There  was  none  of  the  namby-pamby  sentimentality — none 
of  that  fritted  feeling  which  so  often  characterizes  passion  at 
his  age  ;  it  was  pure,  wholesome,  manly  love,  founded  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  the  object ;  a  love  that 
promised  to  stand  the  test  of  years,  and  was  not  to  be  con- 
quered even  by  disappointment. 

That  kind  of  love  which  would  have  guided  a  woman 
through  all  the  storms  of  life  ;  that  would  have  grappled  witli 
ill  fortune  for  the  sake  of  her  protection,  and  have  mastered 
her  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  independence  for  the  object  of 
his  affection.  Clifton  knew  that  be  was  loved ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  through  no  fickleness  that  another  had  been 
wedded.  He  was  quite  asimre  that  her  passion  for  him  was 
as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  his  own,  and  that  nothing  but 
maternal  influence  and  a  high  ^nse  o$  filial  duty  had  made 
her  relinquish  him  for  another. 

This,  to  a  common  mind,  would  have  been  a  consolation, 
for  most  of  us  are  selfish  enough  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  the 
knowledge  of  being  loved,  even  though  the  passion  can 
never  be  gratified. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  him  ;  he  regretted  it  because  he 
knew  it  must  add  to  her  present  unhappiness,  and  to  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  his  own  heart  taught  him  she  would  have 
to  struggle  ere  she  could  bring  her  feelings  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  her  present  duties.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  re- 
move these  difiiculties  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  he 
determined  never  to  see  her  again. 

How  few  men  are  there  who  would  have  done  this !  How 
many,  conscious  of  being  beloved  by  a  beautiful  woman  who 
had  been  thus  compelled  to  marry  another,  would  have  flut- 
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tered  about  her^— watched  fbr  moments  when,  by  ^Agtm^  or 
looks,  or  innuendoes,  tbey  mig^ht  have  alluded  to  the  hop^ 
they  had  lost,  and  to  the  thnes  gone  by !  For  there  is  a  dfeliah 
pleasure  in  this  retrospection,  which  few  hare  sufficient  fihn- 
Bess  of  principle  and  enough  strength  of  mind  to  forego ; 
and  a  dangerous  pleasure  it  is,  since  it  has  often  and  dktn 
led  to  consequences  which  were  never  in  contemplation, 
when  the  mind  and  heart  were  first  permitted  to  ^ve  way 
to  it. 

Clifton  knew  and  felt  all  this ;  and  knew  that  the  best 
thing  for  both  of  them  was  decided  separation.  Bereft  as  he 
was  of  its  principal  joy,  he  did  not  meanly  and  cowardly  give 
up  life : — ^he  had  lost  its  sweetness,  but  its  vigour  still  remained 
unimpaired.  He  felt  that  stir  within,  which  taught  him  he 
was  not  bom  for  an  idler  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  lote 
was  lost ;  but  fame  still  remained  a  bright  object  in  the  per- 
spective of  existence  ;  and  fame  he  determined  to  pursue^— 
not  as  heretofore,  through  the  ilowery  and  seductive  paths  of 
poetry,  but  through  the  thorny  labyrinth  of  his  profession. 
Poetry,  either  to  read  or  to  write,  at  least  when  it  is  felt, 
softens  and  enervates  the  heart.  Clifton  felt  it  to  be  danger- 
ous, and  he  avoided  it  altogether. 

India,  at  that  time,  presented  a  wide  field  for  professional 
exertion — a  mass  of  cases  and  actions  had  accumulated  from 
the  extension  of  territory,  and  from  commercial  and  territorial 
disputes  of  all  kinds.  The  oriental  vineyard  presented  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  there  were  but  few  labourers  to  divide 
the  toil  and  the  profitJb;        • 

With  some  little  difficulty  an  appointment  was  procured ; 
and  without  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  seeing  her  even 
once  again,  Clifton  quitted  the  object  of  his  first  love  and  of 
his  dearest  hopes,  to  struggle  with  his  disappointed  feelings, 
and  to  seek  for  power  and  fortune  in  a  distant  country.  He 
lost  not  an  instant  in  preparation,  but  quitted  London,  and 
joined  his  ship  that  was  waiting  in  the  Downs  for  passengers. 
The  hurry  and  bustle  of  departure  occupied  his  mind ;  and 
^  the  first  moment  of  silent  reflection  was  that  in  which  he 
found  himself  on  the  deck — and  felt  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
that  rode  proudly  over  the  waves  to  fetch  the  produce  of  the 
East,  to  pour  into  the  lap  of  rich  and  industrious  Engfatid ; 
and  as  he  saw  the  sails  unfurled,  and  watched  the  fkst  rece- 
ding shore,  he  became  almost  carelltss  of  his  fkte,  andcbnld 

^ve  exclaimed  with  oar  fiivotirite  living  lyric  : 
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Sail  OB,  wiloB,  thon  feariMf  bttk«^  {^ 

Wherera  blows  the  welcome  wiadi 

It  cannot  lead  to  scenes  more  dark. 
More  sad  than  those  I  leave  bahnd* 

Sail  OB,  sail  on,  tbroiigli  endless  apace- 
Through  calm^-throogh  tempest — stop  no  more ; 

The  stormiest  sea's  a  resting-place 

To  him  who  kaves  a  heart  on  shore* 

For  a  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings — for  a  moment  dissolved  into  ail  the  soilness  of  sor- 
row. He  sooO)  however,  recollected  how  useless  it  was  thus 
to  give  way  to  sentiments  that  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  : 
he  roused  himself  into  energy — cast  one  last  and  lingering 
look  at  the  receding  shores  of  his  native  land,  and  breathing 
a  fervent  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  Agnes,  as  they  seemed 
to  melt  in  the  horizon  and  mingle  in  the  distance,  be  turned 
with  a  determined  though  despairing  heart,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  scene  which  it  is  ever  the  pride  of  a  Briton  to 
^hold — the  active  energy  of  a  ship's  crew,  and  that  admira- 
ble discipline  of  a  number  of  tempestuous  and  warlike  spirits, 
which  has  tended  more  to  the  high  character  of  the  British 
uavy,  than  the  stout  oak  of  which  its  vessels  are  constructed. 

There  is  son^etbing  exhilarating  in  the  activity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  British  seamen  as  they  climb  the  yards,  unfurl  the 
sails,  and  perform  with  dexterity  all  those  evolutions  which 
give  to  man  almost  the  mastership  of  the  winds  and  waves — 
something  inspiriting  in  the  hearty  cheering,  and  vigorous 
yeo-*-yeo,  that  echoes  as  the  various  ropes  are  hauled  into 
their  proper  places ;  and  ^  the  white  sails  spread  their  swell* 
iog  bosoms  to  the  winds,  and  bear  the  vessel  proudly  on 
through  the  blue  waters. 

Clifton  felt  it — it  roused  his  sinking  heart  to  energy :  he 
contemplated  the  power  of  man  ;  and  as  he  observed  that  it 
controlled  even  the  winds  and  waves,  he  determined  that  it  , 
should  also  control  and  direct  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
bis  own  heart. 

A  long  monotonous  voyage  was,  however,  a  dangerous 
trial :  th?  want  of  variety  in  external  objects  is  too  ap^  to 
throw  the  heart  and  mind  back  upon  the  resources  of  memory 
for  occupation  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  solitude 
of  the  deep,  in  which  the  single  vessel  that  floated  him  on  its 
surface  seemed  but  as  an  atom,  was  rather  calculated  to  ea- 
courage  than  to  repress  the  feelings  of  Gliflon. 

j^  determined  mind  can,  however,  accomplish  any  thing 
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that  it  undertakes  with  energy  :  he  knew  that  employment 
was  the  grand  panacea  ;  ai)d  Clifton  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  his  profession,  and  to  the  attainment  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  connected  with  the  country  to  which  he  was  going. 
These  pursuits,  together  with  the  conversation  of  the  intelli- 
gent officers  of  the  Indiaman  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
passage,  occupied  his  time,  if  not  his  heart,  and  left  him  little 
room  for  reflection  on  past  circumstances. 

Sometimes  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  as  he  watched  the 
rapid  waters  rolling  heneath  him,  he  gave  a  solitary  thought 
to  past  times.  The  name  of  Agnes  would  appear  to  his 
imagination  written  in  the  dark  blUe  wave  that  rolled  so 
rapidly  beneath  him,  or  among  the  stars  which  shone  so  bril- 
liantly and  passively  in  the  clear  blue  sky  above  him : — her 
beauties,  her  softness,  the  recollection  of  the  first  hours  oi' 
their  love,  would  then  steal  into  his  mind  :  his  heart  would' 
melt  as  memory  poured  forth  her  store  of  scenes  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  disappointment — tears  would  rush 
into  his  eyes — he  would*  forget  himself,  and  for  a  moment 
give  way  to  fancies  of  what  might  have  been,  and  resign  him- 
self to  a  dreamy  existence,  from  which  he  would  suddenly 
rouse  his  mind — address  a  silent  prayer  for  strength  to  resist 
the  softening  influence  of  these  recollections,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  severe  studies  of  his  profession. 

Several  times  during  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  was 
he  tempted  to  write  <  he  could  not  bear  that  Agnes  should 
think  him  totally  forgetfbl — totally  regardless  of  all  that  he 
and  she  had  felt.  But  the  sense  that  this  would  be  a  selfish 
gratification  without  any  good,  and  the  just  knowledge  that 
he  had  obtained  of  her  leading  him  truly  to  suppose  that  she 
would  estimate  his  feelings  by  her  own,  restrained  him  ;  and 
by  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  India,  her  image  was  registered 
among  the  recollections  of  those  whom  he  was  only  to  think 
of  as  being  in  heaven. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  plenty  of  occupation  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity ;  and  the  number  of  abuses  which  pre- 
sented themselves  for  reformation,  the  number  of  injustices 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  remedy,  ever  gave  him  the  best 
balm  of  a  wounded  mind — constant  occupation. 

At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  there  was  a  great  opening  for 
an  independent  and  upright  advocate — and'  this  Clifton  was  : 
the  consequence  was,  his  employment  by  all  parties,  and  the 

sequent  confidence  of  the  administration  which  intrusted 
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to  his  jadgment  many  of  the  most  important  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  new  provinces :  in  all  of  which» 
Clifbn  so  managed  as  to  beget  confidence  between  the  con- 
quered and  the  conquerors. 

These  employments  rapidly  led  to  a  fortune  and  a  rank  as 
highly  honourable  to  himself  as  it  was  to  the  government  that 
employed  him. 

At  length  a  question  of  great  political  importance  arising 
with  regard  to  our  possessions  in  the  Eastyit  became  his  duty, 
as  possessing  the  best  and  most  elaborate  information  on  the 
subject,  to  come  to  England  ;  and  though  his  heart  ached  at 
the  necessity,  yet  Clifton  was  not  a  man  who  neglected  even 
a  painful  duty  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  private  feelings. 

The  banished  and  pennyless  Clifton,  therefore,  after  a  lapse 
of  fifteen  years,  returned  to  England  the  rich,  the  respected, 
and  the  talented  Baron  Walmer. 

The  sight  of  bis  native  country  recalled  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  youth  : — again  the  form  of  Agnes  flitted  before 
his  eyes*  But  bis  feelings  had  too  long  been  too  well  regu- 
lated to  permit  the  slightest  tinge  of  passion  to  characterize 
these  recollections. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

THE   FUNERAL. 


Sach  bearts  ai  theirs  wen  neyer  pair'd  aboye  : 
Ill-8Dited  to  each  other ;  join'i),  not  matchM  ; 
Some  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  both, 
Wrought  up  the  fatal  Hiarriaj|;e. 

ROWE. 


Every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  the  splendid  fete  at  JVf  r. 
Fleming's,  which  he  trusted  was  to  identify  him  as  the  head 
of  the  party  in  Oriental  politics.  Nothing  that  his  immense 
wealth  could  procure  in  the  way  of  luxury  and  of  costliness^ 
had  been  omitted  ;  and  all  those  who  go  into  aoqiety  with  no 
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other  views  than  those  of  killing' time,  or  seeking  entertain- 
ment, were  looking  forward  with  gay  anticipations  to  the  eve- 
ning fixed  for  this  splendid  ball,  which  they  were  aware  would 
be  rendered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season,  by  the  taste 
of  the  hostess,  and  by  the  vanity  of  the  host. 

'Poor  Mrs.  Fleming,  acting  upon  the  habitual  impulse  of 
her  life,  that  of  repairing  the  involuntary  fault  of  not  loving 
her  husband,  by  the  minutest  attention  to  his  wishes,  had 
herself  given  directions  to  the  various  artificers  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  new  furniture,  and  in  the  splendid  temporary 
decorations  which  were  everywhere  scattered  about  the  apart- 
ments. These  works  were  proceeding  with  the  utmost  rapi- 
dity, even  when  their  directress  was  brought  into  the  house, 
after  the  death-blow  had  been  given  ;  and  as  she  was  borne 
to  the  bed  in  which  in  so  few  hours  she  was  to  be  a  corpse, 
her  fading  eye  fell  upon  nothing  but  all  these  elegant  trappings 
of  vanity — these  splendid  preparations  for  festivity. 

How  changed  the  scene ! — there  were  now  no  clattering 
of  hammers,  no  ofiicious  bustling  of  servants  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  the  appurtenances  of  a  banquet — no  busy  uphol- 
sterers with  damask  hangings  and  silk  draperies  :  all  these 
were  stopped,  and  were  succeeded  by  those  silent  ones  which 
prepare  the  dead  for  their  last  habitation. 

Yet  lovely  and  amiable  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Fleming  was  no 
doubt  much  more  regretted  by  the  *^  numerous  and  fashion- 
able circle'*  whose  names  graced  her  visiting  list,  because  she 
died  before  her  fete,  than  she  would  have  been  had  she  lived 
till  afler  it. 

^^  It  was  really  a  pity,''  exclaimed  some,  ^^  that  the  prepa- 
rations had  proceeded  so  far."  Others  looked  over  their  cards 
to  select  which  party  they  should  substitute  for  the  supper 
rendezvous,  on  the  evening  on  which  they  had  promised  them- 
selves such  a  splendid  entertainment  at  the  Flemings'. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Fleming  I"  was  uttered  by  many  a  gay  pair  of 
lips  ;  and  the  giddy  utterers  of  the  exclamation  hurried  on 
in  the  same  career  of  endless  vanity  and  folly  :  nor  did  one 
of  them  think  of  applying  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fleming  to  herself 

Not  one  of  them  exclaimed  inwardly,  "  So  one  day  will  it 
be  with  me  ;"  not  one  of  them  considered  that  at  some  period 
or  other,  these  would  be  the  only  sounds  of  sympathy  with 
which  the  news  of  their  own  death  would  be  received. 

How  it  is  that  death  makes  so  iittle  impression,  is  one  of 
the  most  unaccountable,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  cii;- 
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cumstances  in  human  nature.    For  no  poet  ever  wrote  a 
traerline  than  Young,  when  he  said, 

AU  incn  thmk  til  men  mortal  bat  themralTet— 

There  seems  an  intuitive  idea  in  every  i  ndividual,  that  the 
world  could  not  go  on  without  them  ;  an  i  it  never  occurs  to 
them  that  their  death,  even  in  their  own  circle,  will  make  no 
more  void  than  a  stone  cast  into  a  lake.  A  few  bubbles 
may  be  seen  rising  on  its  surface ;  but  they  are  dispersed 
by  the  next  breath  which  passes  over  them,  and  all  is  smooth 
again,  and  the  waters  roll  on  as  before. 

Death  had  stepped  in  to  stop  the  gayeties  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's house,  like  the  spectre  of  Alonzo  the  Brave,  and  had 
carried  off  the  mistress  of  the  feast. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  death  when  it  seems 
thus  to  shake  hands  with  pleasure ;  when  it  thus  intrudes 
amidst  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous  pursuits  of  our  lives  ; 
when  it  cuts  us  off  in  the  midst  of  vanity  and  folly,  rather  than 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  and  without  giving  time  for 
preparation  ;  when  it  thus  almost  strides  into  the  ball-room, 
turning  the  lights  blue,  the  bounds  of  mirth  into  mourning,  and 
hurrying  some  thoughtless  victim  at  once  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  grave. 

It  is  true,  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not  one  of  the  giddy,  thought- 
less flutterers  of  fashion,  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  its 
influence.  She  had  been  a  deep  and  silent  sufferer,  and  her 
sufferings  had  made  her  turn  her  thoughts  inward,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  pleasures  of  her  existence  to  fill  her  heart, 
had  made  her  in  some  degree  feel  the  necessity  of  looking  for 
felicity  somewhere  besides  this  world. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  her  husband's  pursuits,  a  great  portion 
of  worldliness,  not  in  a  sordid  view,  clung  to  her  mind,  and 
her  intense  affection  for  her  children  attached  her  to  a  lifd, 
from  which  she  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  part  so  suddenly. 

The  master-cord  of  that  curious  instrument,  the  human 
heart,  had  been  struck  too  strongly,  and  it  broke  with  the 
strength  of  the  vibration. 

Yet,  ad  far  as  the  strict  performance  of  her  duties  to  her 
husband  and  children— as  far  as  a  virtuous  life  free  from  a 
spot  or  blemish — and.  as  far  as  an  untarnished  reputation  and 
a  boundless  and  overflowing  charity  could  assist  her,  Mks. 
Fleming  was  better  prepared  than  most  of  us  for  an  event  of 
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ao  mueh  import,  and  coming  so  auddenly.  But  it  is  too 
difficult  a  task  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  health,  and  spirits,  and 
enjoyment,  to  live  a?  though  we  were  in  the  midst  of  death. 

The  principle  of  life  seems  to  be  to  drive  away  the  reflection 
that  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  and  if  this  idea  will  sometimes  force 
itself  upon  us  as  the  companion  of  some  mental  or  corporeal 
pang^  returning  health,  or  some  new  vanity,  soon  drives  it 
from  our  remembrance.  Men  in  a  field  of  battle,  when  the 
chances  are  rather  in  their  favour  than  otherwise,  and  where 
^eir  death  is  not  absolute  destiny,  never  see  their  companions 
in  arms  dropping  around  them  without  expecting  their  own 
fate  in  the  next  bullet. 

How  is  it  then  in  general  life,  where  we  know  that  death  is 
our  inevitable  fate,  that  we  can  see  and  hear  of  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  by  a  thousand  means,  that  we  follow  one  to  the 
grave — read  the  epitaph  of  another — and  can  scarcely  pass 
through  a  street  without  the  melancholy  memoranda  of  hatch- 
ments  or  closed  shutters,  that  we  never  think  of  ourselves-** 
never  think  that  our  turn  may  be  next  ? 

The  glittering  chandeliers,  the  splendid  drapery  and  artificial 
flowers,  and  all  the  gay  etceteras  of  preparation,  formed  but 
a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  sable  trappings  of  the  chamber 
of  death. 

Alas  >  how  little  thought  Mrs.  Fleming  the  morning  before, 
when  she  had  expressed  a  fear  that  the  flowers  which  were 
every  where  scattered  through  the  apartments  and  verandes, 
would  not  live  through  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  night 
of  her  party,  that  she  herself  would  be  an  earlier  victim  than 
they  ;  that  she  herself  would  drop  into  the  grave  before  the 
ireahness  of  their  transient  blossoms  had  passed  away. 

The  blooming  orange-tree,  the  bright  carnation,  the  crimson 
rose,  seemed  to  rise  in  mockery  at  the  frailer  tenure  by  which 
mortality  held  its  life  and  freshness.  For  they  still  shed  their 
sweets,  and  spread  their  bright  blossoms  in  the  air,  while  the 
hand  that  had  reared  and  cultivated  them  lay  cold  and 
senseless. 

All  the  servants  moved  about  the  house  with  noiseless  tread ; 
all  the  formula  of  grief  was  strictly  preserved.  Gillow  bad 
received  a  carte  blanche  to  do  every  thing  that  was  proper 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased ;  every  thing  was 
hushed  and  silent  from  the  library  in  which  Mr.  Fleming  and 
Lady  Pomeroy  sat  in  a  kind  of  state  grief,  down  to  the  stew- 
ard's room  and  servants'-hall. 


The  customary  sliit  of  solemn  black  waa  ordered  for  all 
the  household,  and  the  silence  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
muffled  knocks  which  announced  the  numerous  cards  of 
condolence  that  poured  in  upon  the  widower  and  Lady 
Pomeroy. 

Such-  were  the  outward  symptoms  of  '^  funeral  wo"  for 
the  departed  Mrs.  Fleming;  yet,  although  she  had  been  a  most 
exemplary  wife,  a  kind  mistress,  and  a  sincere  friend,  the  only 
real  distress  evinced  for  her  loss  was  exhibited  in  the  nursery, 
where  the  little  Agnes  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  her 
grief. 

The  floods  of  tears  that  rolled  down  her  cheeks — ^her  con- 
vulsed sobs — her  utter  incapacity  to  attend  to  any  of  the  com- 
mon consolations  offered  by  her  maid,  or  by  the  governess, 
who,  under  Mrs.  Fleming's  direction  superintended  the  studies 
of  her  children ;  all  showed  that  young  as  she  was,  she  had 
still  years  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  a  mother — a 
mother  who  had  been  her  resource  in  all  her  httle  difficulties  ; 
upon  whose  bosom  she  had  a  thousand  times  been  hushed  to 
repose,  when  chidden  by  her  father  and  Lady  Pomeroy. 

Poor  Agnes  !  great  as  was  her  childish  grief,  as  great  as 
her  little  heart  was  capable  of  experiencing  ;  yet,  how  little 
could  her  infant  mind  appreciate  the  measure  and  extent  of 
her  loss^  or  its  influence  on  all  her  future  life  ! 

Amelia  sufiered  too — but  she  sufiered  in  character ;  a  fbw 
silent  tears  stole  down  her  quiet  cheeks  ;  but  she  seemed  to 
jfeel  the  argument  of  the  maid,  that  too  much  weeping  would 
make  her  eyes  red,  and  she  therefore  checked  her  tears,  but 
kept  up  a  sHence  appropriate  to  the  melancholy  circumstance, 
and  responded  sigh  for  sigh  with  Lady  Pomeroy  on  her  occa- 
sional visit  to  their  room. 

This  Lady  almost  chid  Agnes  for  the  violence  of  her  grief; 
but  finding  that  she  only  rendered  it  still  more  violent,  she  re- 
tired, lest  the  sight  of  her  tears  and  sound  of  her  sobs  should 
discompose  her  nerves,  and  render  her  incapable  of  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  her  brother ;  her  own  was  derived 
from  receiving  the  cards  of  condolence,  and  giving  all  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  funeral,  which  Mr.  Fleming  deter- 
mined should  be  as  splendid  as  the  rank  of  her  ancestors  and 
•  his  own  wealth  authorized. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  him  also,  to  read  the  paragraphs 
in  the  various  papers  in  which  his  deceased  wife's  progenitors 
were  named. 
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lifted  hands  were  "claqied,  and  his  lipseemed  to  UMve  in  silent 
prayers  either  for  the  grie(  of  the  living  or  for  the  fate  of  the 
departed. 

Agnes  would  have  screamed,  but  the  touching  solemni^  of 
kis  countenance,  the  evident  participation  of  her  grief,  and 
the  pitying  kindness  of  his  look,  took  from  her  all  fear,  and 
she  raised  up  her  rosy,  healthy  cheek,  still  wet  with  her  tears, 
from  the  pale  breast  upon  which  it  had  been  pillowed,  and 
with  which  it  formed  the  perfect  contrast  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  ;  and  gazed  on  the  stranger  with  wonder,  not  un» 
mixed  with  awe. 

As  the  tears  rolled  down  the  stranger's  pale  face,  her  own 
flowed  afresh  ;  and  she  permitted  him,  without  shrinking,  to 
take  her  from  the  corpse  of  her  mother,  to  peruse  her  coun- 
tenance, and  to  utter  a  solemn  benediction  over  her,  while 
he  ma^e  an.audible  vow  never  to  forsake  the  child  of  a  mother 
who  had  been  so  dear  to  him. 

He  pressed  the  child  to  his  breast,  imprinted  one  kiss  on 
her  forehead,  placed  her  again  upon  the  couch,  cast  one  more 
mournful  look  and  almost  agonized  glance  upon  the  corpse, 
and  quitted  the  apartment ;  leaving  the  youthful  Agnes  almost 
uncertain  whether  she  had  seen  a  spirit  or  a  human  being. 
But  she  had  gazed  so  intently  upon  the  form  and  features  of 
the  stranger,  that  she  felt  she  should  never  forget  them. 

In  the  morning  Agnes  was  found  by  the  attendants  asleep 
by  the  side  of  her  mother^s  corpse  ;  and  her  tale  of  the  stran- 
ger was  received  by  her  chiding  aunt  and  father  as  the  eflTect 
of  a  dream,  caused  by  the  exciting  circumstances  under  which 
she  was  placed. 

The  house  was  now  given  up  to  the  undertakers  ;  a  leaden 
■coffin  cased  in  mahogany,  and  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
decorated  with  escutcheons,  in  which  the  arms  furnished  Mr . 
Fleming,  by  the  flattery  of  the  Herald's-office,  were  blended 
with  the  more  ancient  and  honourable  shield  of  the  Dorntons. 

To  all  these  minutias  Mr.  Fleming  attended  with  peculiar 
care,  as  though  he  feared  the  gloomy  tenants  of  the  tomb 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  rank  and  pretensions  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  bespeak  these,  and  make 
them  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  witnessed  the  formu- 
las of  death. 

.At  length  the  mournful  morning  appointed  for  the  funeral 

nved,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells  in  the 
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vididly— a.no]geless:bustle  pervaded  the  owision— carriages 
b^an  to  arrive  Trom  all  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  town, 
as  empty  as  the  grief  of  their  owners  for  the  deceased  ;  and 
Mr.  Fleming  felt  gratified,  as  he  witnessed  from  his  drawing- 
room  window,  ihe  long  line  of  coronetted  vehicles  which  were 
in  waiting  to  fill  up  the  procession  that  was  to  convey  his 
highly  connected  consort  to  the  tomb  ;  for  even  in  this  solemn 
moment,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  heart  was  paramount. 

At  ^even  o'clock  the  hearse  with  its  six  black  steeds  and 
nodding  plumes,  all  blazoned  with  the  family  escutcheons,  drew 
up  to  the  door  which  had  lately  echoed  to  the  thundering 
knock  of  the  visitants  to  her  who  was  now  to  be  borne  away 
from  it  for  ever. 

The  unruly  mob  burst  through  the  officers  who  attended 
to  keep  the  line,  that  they  might  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a 
sight  of  the  splendid  coffin,  which  was  borne  to  the  hearse 
by  four  of  Mr.  Fleming's  footmen  in  deep  mourning,  assisted 
by  two  of  the  undertakers  ;  as  the  hearse  n^ved  slowly  on, 
with  plumes  before  and  behind,  and  black  clothed  attendants 
on  each  side,  followed  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  funereal 
pomp,  the  coaches  slowly  took  up  those. invited  to  the  funeral : 
the  long  line  of  carriages  closed  the  procession. 

On  their  atrival  at  the  church,  the  pall  was  borne  by  four 
people  of  rank.  Mr.  Fleming  walked  as  chief  mourner  :  the 
funeral  service  was  performed  by  a  bishop  ;  and  nothing  that 
could  render  the  ftyrm  impressive  was  omitted. 

Chittenden  had  outdone  himself;  and  Mr.  Fleming  was 
satisfied^  and  paid  the  bill  of  the  funeral  expenses,  as  the  last 
honours  paid  to  his  wife^s  memory  and  his  own  pride. 

Amidst  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  this  mournful  occasion, 
there  was  one  apart  from  the  crowd,  who  groaned  aloud  du- 
ring the  ceremony,  and  who  eagerly  stretched  forth  his  head 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  coffin  as  it  descended  by  ma- 
chinery into  the  vault.  He  was  not  an  invited  mourner ; 
neither  did  he  come  with  the  common  herd  of  spectators* 
From  the  moment  the  chuich  doors  were  open,  he  had  taken 
his  place  in  a  retired  spot,  and  had  been  observed  by  the  pew- 
openers  in  earnest  and  constant  prayer  till  the  arrival  of  the 
fiineral  procession,  when  he  had  joined  the  mourners  unob 
served,  and  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coffin  during 
the  ceremony. 

The  same  stranger,  by  dint  of  a  bribe  to  the  sexton,  o^ 
tained  the  sad  privilege  of  spending  nearly  two  hours  during 
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the  Buhte^pient  ni^^t  in  the  vanht  where  be  was  ovetiieerd 
ta  praynoBt  earnestly,  and  to  indulge  in  almost  unferemaMe 
grief. 

A  carriage  and  four  waited  for  him  at  the  gates  of  the 
ehureh^yardf  which  bore  from  England-^from  his  prospects, 
his  doties,  and  his  home-— the  Baron  Walmer  ;  whose  heart 
was  the  only  one  impressed  with^scltn^  daring  the  glittering 
and  monumMfarmB  of  the  funeral  pageantry. 

As  for  Mr.  Fleming,  habit  more  Uian  affection  was  vio- 
lated by  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  and  he  found  lus  chief  consola- 
tion in  the  pride  which  such  a  numerous  attendance  of  per- 
sons of  fashion  and  consequence  and  of  their  carriages  had 
gratified ;  and  he  immediately  gave  unlimited  orders  to  a 
sculptor  of  eminence  to  prepare  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Fleming.    But 

Can  ftoried  an  or  aniaatod  bast, 
Back  to  it!  mansion  call  the  fleetii^  breath  ? 

Can  honoor't  Toiee  proroke  the  sUenI  dost, 
Orflattary  stfoth  the  duU  cold  ear  of  death? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OOVEBNESS. 


In  short,  in  all  thing^s  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodlg]|^— her  moming  dress  was  dimity, 
^er  eveniDf  ,  silk ;  or  in  the  smnmer,  moMin, 
And  other  staffs,  with  which  I  wonHstay  pozzling;. 


Some  few  months  subsequent  to  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, as  Lady  Pomeroy  and  her  brother  were  seated  after  a 
tite^'tite  dinner,  in  which  there  had  been  quite  as  much  cere- 
mony towards  each  other,  as  there  could  have  been  if  they 
had  been  dining  in  state,  the  future  education  of  his  daughters 

became  the  subject  of  Mr.  Fleming's  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. 
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A  nuBiber  of  plans  haH  been  propoaed^  for  nothing  took 
place  in  Mr.  Fleining's  establishment  without  due  deiiberationy 
and  the  most  trivial  occurrence  was  always  canvassed  with 
a  gravity  worthy  of  more  important  matter^,  so  that  eveiy  thing 
might  be  done  with  propriety  and  seUm  les  re^2e«-*-which 
was  a  favourite  phrase  of  Mr.  Fleming's,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  ideas  he  entertained  of  virtue  as  well  as  propriety. 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  in  which  Mr.  Fleming 
appeared  to  be  digesting  some  important  thought  with  his 
last  slice  of  pine-apple — he  exclaimed,  ^'  You  are  right,  my 
dear  lady  Pomeroy,  something  must  be  resolved  on  with  re- 
gard to  the  Miss  Flemings ;  their  education,  as  you  say, 
must  not  be  neglected — they  are  yet  unformed  and  unfinished, 
pai:tfcularly  Agnes,  whom  F  almost  despair  of  seeing  So  ac- 
complished as  her  sister  Amelia  promises  to  be.'* 

^^  Ob !  never  fear,"  said  Lady  Pomeroy  ;  ^^  Agnes  has  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  prejudicesof  nature  very  strongly  impress- 
ed upon  her  mind — ^thelate  Mrs.  Fleming," — this  was  utter- 
ed with  a  sigh,  which  was  responded  fVom  the  lips  of  the 
widower, — ^^  you  must  be  aware  was  herself  rather  absurdly 
— excuse  the  word — prejudiced  in  favour  of  nature.  She  had 
great  ideas  of  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  and  rather  encouraged 
the  tendencies  of  Agnes  to  feeling  andsentime^,  which  have 
feaUy  nothfpg  to  do  with  the  e4ucation  of  a  modern  young 
lady ;  and  which  would  certainly  be  great  stumbfuig-blocks 
and  impedimenta  to  their  forming  establishments  in  genteel 
society.'* 

«fc  True,  my  dear  sister  ;  my  late  wife,"— another  sigh — 
'  ^  certainly  had  erroneous  opinions  upon  this  subject  She  had 
always  an  idea  that  education  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
the  heart  as  with  the  head.  She  thought  that  nature  could 
do  without  the  aid  of  art— a  hypothesis  which  the  experience 
of  every  day's  observation  convinces  us  to  be  false." 

^^  Right,  brother ;  for  do  you  imagine  that  the  Misses 
Starling  would  ever  have  made  the  matches  they  have  done, 
with  all  their  beauty,  but  for  the  fashionable  education  they 
have  received  ?  would  the  eldest  ever  have  created  the  sensa- 
tion which  she  always  did  in  society  by  ber  singing,  if  she 
had  been  left  to  warble  like  a  nightingale  untau^t  by  Ore* 
velli  or  Liverati?  or  would  the  second  have  secured  her 
baronet,  but  for  the  grace  with  which  she  entered  a  drawing- 
room,  and  danced  a  quadrille  ?  No— no— my  poor  sister-in- 
law  was  wrong  certainly  ;  for  in  these  times  every  thing  is 
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owing  to  the  doneiog  ahd  stngfiog  Aaster.  Manner  makes 
its  way  much  more  San  natare— accompiisbments  and  noto- 
riety procare  husbands-— and  what  other  end  can  one  Wi^  in 
the  education  of  young  women  ;  or,  in  fact,  what  other  end 
is  there  to  be  attained  ?" 

^*  Right,  sister  ;  but  you  are  aware  that  my  poor  wife  bad 
a  great  idea  of  being  herself  the  directress  of  her  daughters' 
minds.  She  thought  where  so  much  natural  talent  was  dis- 
played as  in  Agnes,  that  nature  only  wanted  to  be  regulated  ; 
and  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  was  to  give  a  right 
direction  to  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  I  felt  her  notions  to 
be  Utopian  ;  but  I  was  willing  to  let  her  proceed  in  her  sys- 
tem, until  she  herself  should  discover  it  to  be  erroneous ; 
luckily  for  Amelia,  she  has  been  more  under  your  care,  and  I 
certainly  perceive  the  difference." 

Lady  Pomeroy  bowed  to  the  compliment,  exclaiming, 
^^  Oh  !  certainly,  every  thing  depended  upon  education  ;  and 
with  your  permission,  brother,'*  said  she,  ^^  as  I  shall  certainly 
divide  my  fortune  between  them  and  my  son,  if  they  form  es- 
tablishments to  please  me — I  will  look  out  for  a  proper  person 
to  undertake  so  important  a  charge,  as  I  feel  the  education  of 
the  nieces  of  Lady  Pomeroy  and  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Fle- 
ming to  be.  ^or  well  educated  they  must  and  shall  be  : — 
I  do  not  want  them  to  talk  about  experiments,  and  retorts, 
and  chemical  concerns,  as  the  Miss  Deepdeans  do — all  of 
whom  will  no  doubt  marry  professors  of  some  nonsense  or 
another  with  their  natural  philosophy  : — neither  do  I  wish 
them  to  be  Blue,  like  the  Miss  Whites,  whose  learning  and 
wit  frighten  the  men,  as  well  it  may — ^for  what  have  young 
women  to  d^  with  wit  ?  But  I  would  give  them  the  best  edu- 
cation ; — and  the  best  education  [consider  to  consist,  in 
those  attainments  which  carry  young  ladies  with  propriety  in 
fashionable  circles,  in  dancing,  in  singing,  in  the  absence  of 
Tnauvaise  honte^  and  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  themselves 
and  their  station  in  society.'* 

^^  Quite  right ;  and  how  shall  we  attain  this  object,  my  dear 
sister  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Lady  Pomeroy,  **  I  have  been  consulting 
my  friends,  and  have  my  eye  on  a  young  person,' whom  I  think 
peculiarly  adapted  for  our  purpose.  She  is  the  most  accom- 
plished governess,  Lady  Betty  Vincent  says,  that  she  has  ever 
met  with.     Her  attitude  at  the  harp,  her  execution  and  style 

the  piano-forte^  and  her  manners  altogether,  are  these  ef 


a  pef  jeei  woman  of  fiuAion.  Her  last  pupils^  the  Ladies 
Mary  and  Sophia  Damleyt  are  both  married,  md  well  mar- 
ried ;  and  this  1  think  the  most  decided  recommendatloa  that 
Miss  Wheeler  possesess :  and  were  we  to  have  such  a  person 
noW)  she  would  gi?e  the  fiaiahing  touch  to  Amdia  at  the  harp, 
and  most  likely  reduce  the  exuberant  spirits  of  Agnes  within 
the  bounds  of  fashionable  decorum,  and  counteract  her  ten- 
dencies to  follow  the  l>ent  of  her  natural  inclinations.  In  short, 
I  think  that,  with  the  assistance  of  such  a  lady  as  Miss 
Wheeler,  my  nieces  might  be  rendered  fit  to  come  out  in  a 
very  few  years." 

These  were  convincing  arguments ;  and  it  was  therefore 
deteonined  that  a  note  should  be  immediately  despatched  to 
Lady  Betty,  to  request  her  influence  with  Miss  Wheeler  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  Miss  Flemings :  for  Miss 
Wheeler  never  having  as  yet  condescended  to  teach  any 
^^  ideas  to  shoot''  but  those  of  the  young  noblesse,  it  was  con- 
sidered politic  to  secure  the  interest  of  Lady  Betty  to  induce 
her  to  accept  the  situation. 

"  Besides,'*  said  Lady  Pomeroy,  "  it  will  give  the  girls  . 
eclat,  to  have  the  same  governess  as  the  Ladies  Damley  : 
the  one  of  whom  is  a  marchioness  ;  and  the  other  will  be  a 
countess,  on  the  death  of  her  husband's  father,  the  old  Earl, 
which  is  daily  expected." 

This  was  enough  to  determine  Mr.  Fleming  to,  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  secure  so  desirable  an  acquisition.  The 
note  was  immediately  despatched— Lady  Betty  was  most  for- 
tunately at  home,  and  Miss  Wheeler  most  fortunately  with 
her  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  answered  by  a  little  perfumed 
billet  on  saffron-coloured  paper,  expressive  of  ^r  intention 
to  wait  upon  Lady  Pomeroy  in  the  morning. 

•  About  two  o'clock  the  next  day.  Miss  Wheeler  was  ushered 
into  Mr.  Fleming's  drawing-room,  where  she  was  received 
by  him  and  his  sister.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  tlie  de« 
cided  air  of  fashion  which  characterized  her  person  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  could  scarcely  imagine,  in  the  splendidly  dressed 
lady  before  him,  that  he  saw  one  who  was  about  to  become 
a  dependant  in  his  family. 

The  business  of  the  interview  was  soon  entered  into. 
The  present  state  of  the  young  ladies'  education  was  ex- 
[Gained  ;  and  Bliss  Wheeler  spoke  volubly,  and  eloquently* 
and  criticallv,  upon  all  the  points  of  modern  etiquette,  jupop 
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musici  dancings  and  the  other  necessary  accompiislioieDtB, 
and  upon  what  she  called  the  ^'morofe  of  manner.'* 

She  quoted  at  length  many  of  the  sentiments  of  modem 
writers  upon  the  subject  ;*  and  above  all,  she  citod  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Marchioness  of  tins,  and  the  Countess  of  that, 
and  her  dear  friends,  Ladies  so  and  so/ till  both  Mr.  Flem- 
ihg  and  Lady  Pomeroy  were  delighted,  and  expressed  then: 
gratitude  to  Lady  Betty  for  her  recommendation. 

With  these  sentiments^  the  terms  of  Miss  Wheeler's  co&- 
descension  to  become  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Fleming's  were  soon 
arranged — a  carriage  at  her  command — whole  and  sole  con- 
trol over  her  pupils — a  place  at  Mr.  Fleming's  table  on  all 
occasions — a  sitting-room  to  see  her  own  society  in,  and  the 
employment  of  such  masters  as  she  herself  should  choose, 
were  things  of  course  acceded  to ;  and  after  having  been  in- 
troduced to  her  pupils,  Miss  Wheeler  took  her  leave,  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  take  up  her  abode  with  them,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Mr.  Fleming  and  Lady  Pomeroy,  who  spent  an 
hour  in  enumerating  the  advantages  of  such  a  governess  to 
Amelia  and  Agnes. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  new  governess  was  regularly 
installed  in  her  new  situation ;  and  by  the  leers  and  enerva- 
tions of  Lady  Betty  Vincent's  coachman  and  footman,  who 
accompanied  the  carriage  which  set  her  down  at  Mr.  Flem- 
L  ing's  door,  they  were  quite  as  much  delighted  to  get  rid  of 
as  he  was  to  receive  her. 

Miss  Wheeler  was,  in  reality,  about  seven-and-twenty ; 
but  by  the  style  of  her  dress,  aided  by  certain  Uttle  opera- 
tions of  art  on  the  cheeks  and  eyebrows,  and  a  very  judicious 
disposition  of  the  hair,  she  did  not  appear  more  than  one  or 
two  and  twenty,  to  which  she  owned.  Without  being  re- 
gularly beautiful,  she  had  points  about  her  features  and 
figure  which  rendered  her  a  very  attractive  person.  Large 
dark  eyes,  of  whose  power  she  was  perfectly  aware,  and 
whose  natural  fierceness  she  had  schooled  into  languishing 
glance^  ;  jet  black  hair,  hanging  in  glossy  ringlets  over  her 
ferehead,  so  as  to  hide  the  height  of  her  too  prominent 
cheek-bones  ;  a  mouth,  the  corners  of  which  Lavater  would 
have  said  bespoke  ill  temper,  but  that  the  lips  were  extended 
into  a  perpetual  smile,  to  show  a  fine  set  of  teeth ;  were  the 
•principal  characteristics  of  her  face ;  while  her  figure  to  all 
appearance  was  perfect  symmetry,  though  rather  upon  n 
large  scale. 


Tbe  art  of  dressing  to  advantage  she  had  studied  criti- 
cally ;  and  appeared  to  know  the  d^ects  of  her  own  person, 
only  that  she  might  be  able  to 'conceal  them  the  more  efiec- 
toally.  She  knew  the  precise  effects  of  every  kind  of  cos- 
tume, and  she  had  studied  them  all  with  a  critical  nicety — 
fiom  the  voluptuous  undress  wrapper  in  the  morning,  which 
displays  by  concealing  beauties,  to  the  splendid  costume  of 
the  evening,  when  female  charms  ai:e  allowed  to  appear  in 
thw  full  dress. 

The  expression  of  attitude  had  been  another  of  her  fa- 
vourite and  successful  studies  :  no  one  knew  better  than  her- 
self how  to  sweep  a  well-turned  arm  and  white  hand  over  the 
strings  of  a  harp — how  to  throw  up  her  eyes  from  the  piano 
to  the  cdling  with  an  heir  of  enthusiasm— how  to  dispose 
her  limbs  more  attractively  on  the  elegant  luxuriance*  of  a 
sofa,  or  with  more  playfulness  on  the  more  lowly  ottoman. 

All  women,  if  they  consider  their  beauty  at  all,  consider 
it  with  regard  to  the  admiration  it  excites  from  the  /)ther  sex, 
and  the  envy  it  creates  in  their  own ;  but  few  knew  so  well 
as  Miss  Wheeler  the  ideas  of  men  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject ;  a  professed  courtesan  could  not  have  studied  their  in- 
clinations more  closely;  and' by  this  means,  there  was  not  a 
point  of  her  beauty  or  conduct  that  did  not  speak  to  the 
senses  of  those  whose  admiration  she  wished  to  attract. 
'  Yet  all  this  intimate  knowledge  of  effect  she  could  con- 
ceal under  the  semblance  of  elegant  simplicity  and  fkshion- 
able  carelessness  ;  though  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  nice  observer 
might  perceive  the  lynx  eye  with  which  she  watched  the 
success  of  her  manoeuvres. 

Such  was  the  governess  pit)vtded  for  Amelia  and  Agnes  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  she  installed  in  her  situation,  than  the 
education  of  the  young  ladies  commenced.  Miss  Wheeler, 
as  far  as  education  went,  merely  looked  upon  them  as  raw 
material,  which  she  was  to  convert  into  any  form  her  fancy 
might  suggest.  Accomplishment  was  the  order  of  the  day — 
display  the  great  end  to  be  attained  :  tbe  voice,  therefore, 
was  an  object  of  more  consequence  than  the  heart — the 
grace  of  the  person  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind. — The  latter.  Miss  Wheeler  deemed 
nearly  useless  ;  since  she  possessed  the  art  of  coiiimunicating 
to  her  pupils  an  "  air  of  intelligence,"  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, answered  the  purpose  of  intelligence  itself. — ^And 
whO)  at  one  or  other  period  of  their  lives,  has  not  been  dr 


cewed  by  thui  appewranqe  l-^wtbo  has  not.  imagined  an  eye 
caat  up  entbusiaaticaUy  to  the  ceiUeg,  or  fiji;ed  abstractedly 
on  tlie  fife*  the  indication  of  a9  inteUectual  mind  ?<---who  hm 
not  takei|  tbe  ear^^est  gaae  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  in- 
teresting conversation^  for  tbe  effect  of  an  inqutr ing  dispo8i> 
tion  ?^--and  who  bas  not  been  deceived  into  an  idea  that  a 
subject  has  been  perfectly  understood,  and  sensible  conver- 
sation perfectly  appreciated,  by  a  nod,  and  a  smile,  and  a 
look,  which,  being  interpreted,  seemed  to  say— ^^  Just  as  I 
thought  r' 

Of  all  these  little  arts  Miss  Wheder  was  a  perfect  mis- 
tress, as  well  as  of  all  the  accomplishments  of  display.  Her 
execution  at  the  harp  and  piano  were  unriva]led-*hier  dancing 
the  admiration  of  every  body ;  and  she  spoke  French  and 
Italian  with  the  volubility,  if  not  the  precision,  of  a  native. 

But  she  taught  none  of  these  accomplishments  herself-^ 
her  province  and  her  engagement  were,  to  superintend 
only :  Mr^  Fleming's  house  was,  therefore,  immediatdy  in- 
undated by  foreigners,  under  the  various  denominations  of 
professors  of  the  harp,  professors  of  the  piano,  professors  of 
drawing,  and  professors  of  French  and  Italian*  The  only 
Englishman  admitted  to  participate  in  the  honour  of  ^^  form- 
ing" the  Miss  Flemings,  was  an  Ex-adjutant  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  whose  province  it  was  to  see  that  the  march  €^ 
feet  kept  pace  with  the  ^^  march  of  mind ;"  and  wl^em  MisiS 
Wheeler  introduced  as  a  professor  of  calisthenics,  which, 
l^eing  interpreted,  means  tbe  manual  exercise  of  a  woman* 

Curtsey-frames,  backboards,  inclined  planes,  balance:* 
poles,  and  all  the  etcetenB  of  female  gymnastics,  were  like- 
wise put  in  requisition,  that  th^^  muscles  of  tbe  pupils  might 
be  sufficiently  developed,"  and  all  the  feminine  exercises 
accomplished,  from  the  ^^  simple  pace  walking"  to  the 
^^  simple  pace  jumping :"  through  all  the  system  of  ^^  forward 
and  backward  pace  in  place  ;"  ^^  skipping  and  touching  be- 
hind ;"  ^^  crossing  legs  in  place ;"  ^^  zigzag  step  walking 
and  jumping,"  up  to  the  ^^  high  step,"  and  the  ^^  high  step 
complicated  f"^  in  short,  the  whole  science  of  female  exer- 
cises^ as  developed  in  the  ingenious  essay  of  Signer  Voarino 
on  Calisthenics ;  which  said  essay  as  ^^  accompanied  by 
illustrative  figures,"  was  understood,  by  Miss  Wheeler,  from 
the  tip  of  her  toe  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers  ;  and,  as  she  re^ 

*  The  printed  names  girea  to  the  different  exerciaef. 
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marked  the  elastic  forms  and  movements  of  her  new  pupils : 
she  told  Lady  Pomeroy,  she  had  no  doubt  that,  by  the  pro* 
per  adaptation  of  the  system,  they  would  in  time  reach  the 
acme  of  Calisthenic  perfection,  and  perform  ^^  the  high 
Mep^  double  siepy  zigzag  step^  and  the  gaUoping  ptuse^  run- 
ning the  same  circle,  and  using  the  same  means  as  in  the 
Jipittg  round."* 

As  Lady  Pomeroy  herself  wondered  at  some  of  the  arti- 
cles which  she  saw  placed  in  the  school- room,  and,  fashion- 
able as  she  was,  had  never  heard  of  ^^  Calisthenics,"  her 
apxiety  was  excited;  and  she  condescended  to  betray  her 
ignorance  of  this  novel  branch  of  education,  which  Miss 
Wheeler  explained  to  her  by  repeating  one  or  two  of  the  ex- 
ercises, and  illustrating  them  in  her  own  person. 

Some  little  old  fashioned  notions  of  female  propriety  and 
delicacy  which  Lady  Pomeroy  retained,  from  having  beeii 
educated  so  many  years  ago,  were  rather  shocked,  when  she 
heard  Miss  Wheeler  expatiate  on  the  necessity  of  her  nieces 
*^  executing  with  facility  and  by  principle  the  movements 
necessary  to  develops  the  muscles  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ties ;"  and  when  she  read  to  her  some  of  the  exercises,  in 
which,  at  the  word  of  command,  they  were  to  ^^  keep  the 
left  leg  in  its  place  and  the  knee  stretched ;"  then,  '^  by 
means  of  a  jump,  the  left  leg  was  to  be  brought  (brward  and 
the  right  backward,  performing  the  same  movements  with 
the  left  leg,  and  repeating  them  several  times  by  means  of 
the  jump,  changing  the  leg  and  arm  each  time."t  As  Miss 
Wheeler  proceeded,  Lady  Pomeroy's  eyes  opened  almost 
into  a  stare  ;  but  when,  in  the  third  exercise,  she  heard  the 
word  of  command  given,  to  ^^  raise  the  right  leg  extended 
forward  as  high  as  possible,  the  instep  stretched,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  held  back  till  it  is  set  down,  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  left  leg ;"  and  in  the  fifths  where,  at  the 
word  of  "  cross  legs,"  the  pupil  is  oi^ered  "  to  cross  the 
right  leg  over  the  left,  the  hip  stretched,"  d&c. ;  and  in  the 
complicated  exercises,  where  the  ^^  knee  is  directed  to  be 
raised  as  high  as  the  hip,"|  even  all  her  respect  for  and  ad- 
miration of  Miss  Wheeler  could  hot  prevent  the  expression 
of  Lady  Pomeroy 's  surprise,  at  this  modern  method  of  edu- 

*  Vide  a  Treatise  on  Calntheoio  Exercues,  amaged  for  the  piirate  txd* 
tioB  of  Ladies,  by  Signor  VoariDO,  p.  64. 
t  Vide  Treatise  on  CaUsthenic  Bxercises.  I  Ibid. 
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cation.* — To  wbioh  Miss  Wheeler,  with  her  usual  vohifaili^^ 
replied—- 

^^  Oh  dear !  no^  ma'am  ;  not  modern  at  all.  Oaliflthemci& 
were  in  great  vogue  among  the  ancients,  quite  the  ton  in 
Athens,  and  the  rage  in  Sparta :  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind  cequires  to  be  educated  for  health  and  elegance,  frooi 
the  intimate  connexion  of  one  with  .the  other.  Herodicus, 
ma'am,  himself  the  great  instructor  of  the  great  physician 
Hippocrates,  was  master  of  one  of  the  Grecian  Palsestric, 
or  Gymnasia;  and  frequently  remarked,  that  the  youdg 
ladies  under  his  tuition  were  among  the  most  fashionable 
and  elegant  of  his  time — ^leading  off  the  balls,  and  bearing 
the  belle  every  where ;  which  is  just  the  case  with  the  Ladies 
Darnley,  Lady  Marion  Gompton,  the  Marchioness  of  Des- 
borough,  the  young  Duchess  of  Dashly,  and  a  variety  of 
other  ladies  of  ton,  who  are  devoted  to  the  elegances  of 
Calisthenics,  and  performed  the  evolution  of  ^^  flying  round 
to  perfection.*' 

These  names  had  much  more  influence  with  Lady  Pome- 
roy  than  that  of  Herodicus.  So  Miss  Wheeler  was  per- 
mitted to  take  her  course,  and  every  thing  gave  note  of 
preparation  for  completely  finishing  the  young  ladies. 

When  Amelia  and  Agnes  first  entered  their  study,  .after 
lU  the  appwatus  of  education  had  been  collected  toggbther, 
-J  Agnes  took  that  kind  of  survey  of  all  the  before<mentioned 
articles,  with  muc^  the  aame  look  as  an  inquiring  specta^ 
tor  would  contemplate  the  instruments  of  torture  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 

''  What  is  this  for  ?" 

^^  To  teach  you  to  curtsqr  gracefully." 

^^  To  teach  me  to  curtsey !  why  I  can  curtsey  without 
that.     There  roa'am-*won't  that  do  ?— And  this  ?" 

^^  To  teach  you  to  hold  your  head  up." 

^^  Oh  I  can  hold  my  head  up  high  enough,"— at  ^e  same 
^  time  placing  herself  as  erect  as  her  little  form  would  peiw 
mit.  And  thus  Agnes  ran  over  every  article  in  the  room, 
protesting  she  coukl  do  every  thing  in  which  they  were  to 
aid  her,  quite  as  well  without  their  assistance.  Amelia,  on 
the  contrary,  put  her  feet  into  the  stocks,  submitted  her 
shoulders  to  the  baek-board,  and  curtseyed  in  the  frame 

.  *J^  whoU^rthsM  eiereUet  are  eopiad  vBaBATiM  from  Siflior  Tot- 
nBO*i  TnaOm  viiBfed  for  thA  i^rate  tidUoa  of  ladiei. 


screwed  up  to  the  last  hole,  as  gravely  and  seriously  as 
though  it  were  the  most  important  business  of  her  life. 

Agnes  in  her  torn  tried  them,  but  iH*btested  yebemently 
against  the  torture  to  which  they  put  her  hitherto  unfettered 
limbs. 

It  was  diflbrent,  however,  on  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  music  and  singiBg :  whatever  their  morals  might 
be,  their  music  was  good  ;  and  the  young  Agnes,  girl  as  she 
was,  exhibited  herself  a  per&ct  enthusiast  in  sweet  sounds. 
Ab  brilliant  preludes  were  struck  with  a  master's  hand  on 
the  harp-— as  the  fittest  fnuisages  of  Beethoven,  Paesiello, 
Rossini,  and  Mayerbeer,  were  rapidly  executed  on  the  piano 
— and  as  Italian  cadenzas  seemed  to  float  on  the  air  from  the 
lips  of  the  ^^  Maestro,"  back-boards  and  stocks  were  fbrgot- 
ten — her  eye  lighted  up  With  feeling — her  hands  and  lips 
moved  in  time  and  unison  with  the  voice  and  the  instru- 
ment— and  she  sat  like  one  entirely  absorbed  in  a^delicious 
occupation. 

No  wonder,  with  such  feeling  united  to  a  quick  percep- 
tion, and  an  aptitude  at  imitation,  that  she  made  rapid  pro- 
gress  in  this  art,  in  which  she  took  so  much  delight.  Yet, 
even  in  her  favourite  pursuit,  she  was  impatient  of  the  pre- 
scribed rales,  and  would  frequently  dash  at  attempts  without 
attending  to  them,  and  could  not  be  called  back  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  necessity,  till  a  discord  struck  upon 
her  ear,  and  convinced  her  that  some  regulation  of  the  notes 
was  necessary.  Could  this  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  her  heart— could  a  note  of  discord,  or  a 
moment  of  unhappiness  have  recalled  her  to  the  course 
from  which  her  enthusiasm  and  temperament  so  oflen  in- 
duced her  to  deviate,  how  much  misery  she  might  have  been 
spared !  But  the  science  of  human  life  is  dependent  upon 
no  rules  but  those  of  feeling.  Passion  has  no  ear  to  call 
the  wanderer  back  within  the  prescribed  rules  of  society.--^ 
There  is  no  discord  attending  its  pleasures,  till  the  pleasures 
are  passed  away  ;  aftd  there  is  no  path  back  again,  but  the 
bitter  one  of  repeatance. 

What  a  blessing  would  be  the  possession  of  that  ring, 
celebrated  in  the  Fairy  Tale,  which  pressed  the  finger  of  its 
possessor  whenever  he  transgressed  the  limits  of  prudence 
and  virtue !  Yet  perhaps,  like  the  prince  upon  whom  this 
treasure  wa&  bestowed,  there  is  not  one  of  us  that  would 
not  throw  it  away  when  its  often  repeated  admonitions 
became  troublesome. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LOVE  MECHANICS. 


Witk  an  appUttiMf  aad  neaiis  to  boot, 
She  eane  with  melting  gbmee  and  ligb, 

To  teach  the  toudc  ideas  to  shoot 
With  Lovers  artiUeiy. 

Ahon. 


No  sooner  bad  Miss  Wheeler  become  firoily  settled  ia 
Mr.  Fleming's  heusehold  establishment,  and  obtained  foot* 
ings  and  magnificent  stipends  for  all  the  various  professors 
who  followed  in  her  train,  than  she  began  to  recollect  that 
she  was  in  the  house  of  a  widower,  not  yet  past  the  prime 
of  life  ;  and  to  imagine  that  by  cleverness  and 'management 
she  might  perhaps  turn  her  temporary  establishment  as  a 
subordinate,  into  a  permanent  one,  as  the  mistress  of  Mr. 
Fleming's  family. 

Miss  Wheeler  was,  a  woman  of  no  slight  experience, 
either  with  regard  to  her  own  or  the  other  sex.  She  had 
been  too  long  interested  in  studying  the  follies,  and  flattering 
the  vanities  of  both,  not  to  be  pretty  well  aware  of  Uie  weak 
and  favourable  side  on  which  to  attack  them  with  the  greatest 
hope  of  success ;  and  where  she  had  been  able  to  discern 
the  ruling  passions  of  her  employers,  she  had  seldom  failed 
in  flattering  them  into  an  almost  unbounded  confidence. 

By  these  means  she  had  become  acquainted  with  all  those 
littlenesses  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  l^  which,  almost  un- 
known to  themselves,  so  many  of  the  commonest  actions  of 
people's  lives  are  regulated  ;  and  by  flattering  and  gratifying 
these  petty  malevolei>ces  of  her  employers,  Miss'  Wheeler 
had  wheedled  herself  into  a  very  powerful  and  numerouacbn- 
nexion  of  patrons  and  patronesses ;  and  what  was  still  more 
wonderful,  without  yet  having  saorifioed  her  efaaractex  ^h 
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«By  of  the  former^  or  exchiDg  the  jealousy  of  any  of  the 
latter.  V 

But  MisslWheeler  was,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  term, 
a  truly  clever  woman,  with  an  eye  so  sharply  turned  to  her 
own  interest,  that  even  the  very  high  passions  of  whicli  she 
was  undoubtedly  possessed,  were  very  seldom  permitted  to 
torn  her  from  tins  main  object.  Dependent  from  an  early 
period  of  her  infancy  upon,  and  educated  by  a  selfish  rela- 
tion, who  kept  her  in  all  the  comforts  which  an  ample  an- 
nuity afforded,  she  was  lefl,  at  her  death,  with  every  incli- 
nation for  luxury,  without  any  means  to  enjoy  it ;  for  the  an- 
nuity died  with  her  widow  cousin ;  and  Miss  Wheeler,  at 
twenty-two,  found  herself  mistress  of  nothing  but  a  very 
ample  wardrobe,  some  powerful  accomplishments,  very  high 
passions,  and  a  fine  person. 

During  the  life  of  her  relation,  ignorance  of  her  depen- 
dence, united  to  the  influence  of  her  personal  attractions, 
had  obtained  (or  her  one  or  two  moderate  ofiers  of  marriage, 
which  she  had  spurned  with  indignation ;  and  the  hope  of 
one  or  two  more  of  a  higher  cast  had  been  annihilated  on 
the  death  which  left  her  destitute.  Doomed  therefore  to 
seek  her  fortune,  she  embarked  as  a  governess,  and  her  con- 
nexion among  people  of  fashion,  who  knew  her  accomplish- 
ments, soon  procured  her  a  series  of  appointments,  in  which 
she  had  very  successfully  exerted  her  talents  of  all  sorts ; 
although  she  had  never  yet  attained  her  main  object,  that  of 
securing  an  establishment  for  life,  by  alluring  some  of  the 
brothers  or  cousins  of  her  various  pupils  into  a  matrimonial 
engagement. 

By  recommending  and  attaching  to  her  a  certain  set  of 
foreign  professors,  she  had  contrived  to  double  her  income 
out  of  the  allowances  with  which  they  paid  for  her  recom- 
mendation ;  and  there  had  been  whispers  of  too  great  an  in- 
timacy having  subsisted  between  her  and  more  than  one  of 
these  ^^  talented''  Messieurs  and  Signori ;  but  that  might  be 
mere  scandal.  Be  it  as  it  may,  she  was  no  sooner  safely 
housed  in  Grosvenor  Square  than,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
she  ^^  set  her  cap"  at  Mr.  Fleming. 

Her  experience  had  taught  her  that  few  men  are  so  sus- 
ceptible of  the  tender  assiduities  and  constant  attention  of  a  fine 
young  woman,  as  those  who  are  past  a  certain  age.  Their  re- 
cdlection  of  former  feelings  are  still  too  much  alive  to  have 
given  place  entirely  to  the  coldness  of  age  and  apathy ;  gout 
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has  not  quite  supeneded  the  iaflaenoe  of  the  ieader  paMMs; 
and  to  find  himself,  when  he  has  begun  to  feel  hm  inflnfneft 
wi&  the  fair  sex  on  the  wane,  an  ^eot  of  attraction  to  a 
fine  dark<eyed  girl,  who  ^^  nothing,  loth,"  rather  coorta  those 
worn«out  gallantries,  which  others  are  beginning  to  spurn 
or  to  ridicule^  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  too  flattering  not  to  be 
felt.  We  are  speaking  of  gentlemen  about  fiftjr ;  but  of 
those  who  at  that  late  period  have  not  quite  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion. 

Mr.  Flem'mg  was  about  this  critical  age,  and  being  hale, 
hearty,  and  a  widower,  our  governess,  judging  by  former 
trials,  was  greatly  in  hopes  that,  with  a  little  management, 
to  be  Mrs.  Fleming  the  second  was  not  quite  out  of  the 
cards.  She  rallied  therefore  to  her  assistance  all  tho  little 
artillery  of  female  blandishments,  and  carefully  smoo^ng 
down  all  the  asperities  of  her  character  into  softness,  com- 
menced the  siege  in  good  earnest. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Miss  Wheeler  directed  all 
the  artillery  of  her  really  fine  eyes  at  Mr.  Fleming.    Their 
glances  fell  harmless,  and  were  unperoeived  and  unfelt.     It 
was  in  vain  that  she  lowered  her  voice  into  a  languishing 
tone  whenever  she  addressed  him,  or  sighed  when  he  wouM 
sometimes  look  towards  her.     Nobody  could  be  more  in- 
sensible of  the  blandishments  of  a  woman  than  Mr.  Flem- 
if^,  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  had  only  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  was  the  gratification  of  his  vanity  by  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family.     It  was  this,  and  not  smy  affection 
fi>r  her  person,  or  admiration  of  her  excellent  qualities,  that 
had  induced  his  marriage  with  Miss  Agnes  Dornton ;  nor 
could  the  years  which  he  passed  in  the  society  of  one  so  ad- 
mirable in  all  respects  in  any  degree  change  the  current  of 
his  feelings,  or  engender  one  sentiment  unconnected  with 
this  grand  object;  no  wonder  then  that  Miss  Wheeler's 
charms  were  powerless  on  a  heart  surrounded  with  such  an 
adamant  barrier  of  ambition.    No  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  insensible  to  all  the  ^^  delicate  attentions'^  which 
Miss  Wheeier  studied  to  pay  him,  and  which  she  sometimes 
carried  so  far  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  servants,  and 
almost  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  Lady  Pomeroy,  in  spite  of 
that  lady's  implicit  confidence  in,  and  blind  admiration  of. 
Miss  Wheeler's  superior  qualities  and  (ashionable  manseis ; 
an  admiratiou  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Amelia ;  while 
Agnes,  whose  mind  was  more  penetrating,  and  whose  did* 
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pwtion  was  more  inquiaitite,  and  in  whotn  a  keen  percep- 
tHm  of  the  ridieulous  was  united  with  her  other  intense  feel- 
ingSf  suspected  the  design  of  her  governess,  and  amused 
herself  and  annoyed  Miss  Wheeler  by  a  thousand 'instances 
of  espi^hrie^  of  which  she  was  afraid  to  complain,  and 
which  she  forebore  to  resent,  from  the  fear  of  opening  the 
^eB  of  the  family  to  the  designs  of  which  she  was  so  guiltily 
conscious. 

In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  her  intentions,  of  which 
she  strongly  suspected  Agnes,  she  also  accused  her  in  her 
own  mind  aS  the  person  who  had  once  or  twice  exposed  the 
mysteries  of  her  toilet-table  to  the  eyes  of  the  servants,  by 
ranging  her  rouge-pots  and  cosmetics  in  battle  array  on  the 
chimney-piece  bf  her  dressing-room,  with  a  tell-tale  towel 
besmeared  with  paint,  hanging  out  as  a  banner,  to  proclaim 
the  origin  of  these  roses  on  which  she  so  much  prided  her- 
self. 

Smarting  under  these  feelings,  rendered  deeper  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  restraining  and  concealing  them.  Miss  Wheeler 
heartily  and  bitterly  hated  Agnes ;  and  many  was  the  vow 
festered  in  Uie  privacy  of  her  own  breast,  of  the  severity 
with  which  she  should  be  visited  when  the  title  of  mother- 
in-law  would  make  her  mistress  of  the  house,  and  give  her 
pawer  over  the  offender :  as  it  was,  her  malice  was  shown  in 
a  thousand  petty  instances-*-in  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks 
which  she  prescribed  her-— -in  misrepresentations  with  regard 
to.her  progress  in  her  studies*— and  above  all,  in  the  praises, 
which  she  took  every  opportunity  of  bestowing  cm  Amelia. 
Judging  from  her  own  littleness  of  feeling,  that  nothing  was 
miMe  ^ling  than  the  praises  of  a  contemporary — she  could 
not  eiUculate  upoif  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Agnes,  which  de- 
lighted in  the  praises  she  saw  gave  pleasure  to  her  aunt  and 
sister,  even  though  they  were  so  frequently  made  at  her  own 
Gspeose. 

It  is  thus  that  little  minds  seek  tp  annoy,  through  the  same 
means  by  which  they  feel  they  would  themselves  be  annoyed ; 
and  they  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  happens,  that 
arrows  winch  they  dip  in  malevolence,  and  point  with  all  the 
bitter  gall  of  their  own  spirit,  should  fall  powerless  before  the 
superiority  of  hearts  and  minds  which  they  cannot  understand. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  miseries  we  create  for  ourselves 
by  the  indulgence  of  these  little  and  unworthy  feelings  of  our 
nature.    They  point  out  the  sore  places  of  our  minds  and 
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dispositions  to  those  who  wish  to  tease  us^  and  we  wrkbe 
under  their  effects,  without  creating  either  sympathy  or  con- 
dolence for  that  which  we  should  not  feel  if  we  had  never 
had  the  wish  to  inflict  the  same  annoyances  on  others. 

The  perfect  apathy  of  Mr.  Fleming  completely  baffled  all 
these  attempts  of  Miss  Wheeler :  he  remained  as  utterly  ii>> 
sensible  to  all  her  languishments,  and  sighs,  and  glances,  as 
though  his  heart  had  been  made  of  cast-iron :  and  the  ftur 
invader  was  beginning  to  despair  of  being  any  thing  else 
than  the  governess  in  the  family,  when  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Pomeroy's  son  from  Oxford  gave  a  new  turn  to  her  ideas, 
and  changed  the  object  of  her  ambition. 

The  contrast  between  the  staid  Mr.  Fleming's  age  of 
fifty-two  or  three,  and  young  Pomeroy's  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  was  not  greater  than  that  between  their  dispositions. 

The  one  adl  coldness,  ambition,  and  prudence ;  the  other 
all  fire,  impetuosity,  and  impulse. 

Fresh  from  college,  with  Ovid  in  his  head,  and  romance  in 
his  heart,  unused  to  the  society  of  elegant  women  ;  but  with 
ideas  of  the  sex  which  were  the  result  of  his  imagination 
more  than  his  experience,  he  was  just  the  person  on  whom 
the  charms  of  Miss  Wheeler  were  likely  to  make  an  im- 
pression. 

Being  the  only  male  relation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and  the  only 
son  of  his  sister,  he  was  destined  to  be  the  medium  throu^ 
which  the  ambitious  schemes  which  they  had  jointly  foimed, 
were  to  be  accomplished :  for  Mr.  Fleming  wished,  a  branch 
of  his  own  family  to  be  ennobled,  and  he  had  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  a  marriage  between  young  Pomeroy  and  Amelia, 
in  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Dornton  family,  united 
to  the  power  of  his  own  wealth,  would  procure  a  baronetcy 
for  him  on  his  taking  the  name  of  Fleming. 

Young  Pomeroy  was  therefore  the  hopes  of  the  family  ; 
and  blessed  with  a  fine  person  and  great  animal  spirits,  with 
a  kind,  generous,  and  feeling  heart,  he  seemed  every  thing 
that  Mr.  Fleming  and  Lady  Pomeroy  could  wish,  excepting 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  ambition  for  the  one,  or  quite 
enough  attention  to  etiquette  and  biensiance  for  the  other. 

Wild  and  ungovernable  in  his  spirits,  with  a  heart  keenly 
alive  to  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex,  and  with  passions 
which,  like  touchwood,  required  but  a  spark  to  set  them  in 
a  blaze,  he  was  just  the  person  upon  whom  Miss  Wheeler 
might  be  supposed  to  use  her  "  Love  Mechanics"  with  effect* 
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The  moment  therefore  of  his  arriva],  and  of  her  ascertaining 
that  he  was  really  twenty-one,  and  in  consequence  a  free 
agent,  s^e  changed  her  operations ;  and  quitting  the  uncle, 
attacked  the  nephew  with  all  ^^  Love's  artillery." 

The  youth  of  Pomeroy<»  by  giving  her  additional  excite- 
ment, and  perhaps  by  giving  more  reality  to  her  attentions, 
—•for  when  has  not  twenty-one  this  advantage  over  fifty- 
three  ? — gave  a  greater  impetus  to  them,  and  rendered  them 
more  attractive ;  and  poor  Henry  soon  began  to  feel  the  effect 
of  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  upon  his  heart,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  felt  the  power  of  the  burn- 
ing glasses  of  Archimedes — \y  which,  history  says,  that 
great  philosopher  scorched  the  Roman  ^^  hearts  of  oak"  to 
cinders. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  these  open  attacks  that  his  youthful 
heart  was  so  much  won,  as  by  those  stolen  glances,  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  discovered—those  sighs,  which  seemed  to 
seek  for  utterance  through  useless  resistance — that  heaving 
bosom,  that  appeared  to  speak  a  ^^  thousand  soft  inquietudes 
within ;"  and  above  all,  the  sotto  voce  lamentations  over  that 
destiny  which  rendered  her  dependent,  and  which  made  the 
control  of  her  best  and  warmest  feelings  an  imperative  duty. 
This  was  the  right  chord  to  strike  on,  in  a  heart  too  apt  to 
view  the  injustice  of  poverty  with  sympathy  ;  and  this  feeling 
soon  engendered  in  young  Pomeroy  the  idea  of  remedying 
this  injustice. 

Miss  Wheeler  perceived  the  ground  she  was  gaining  on 
his  inexperience ;  but  the  ordeal  of  Oxford  had  not  been 
passed  by  Pomeroy  without  many  ideas  totally  unconnected, 
though  not  quite  incompatible  with  matrimony :  of  this  Miss 
Wheeler's  knowledge  of  mankind  taught  her  to  beware,  and 
she  felt  the  necessity  of  engaging  bis  honour  and  generosity, 
or  rather  of  entrapping  them,  as  well  as  his  Icfve ;  if,  indeed^ 
the  passion  she  had  inspired  deserved  that  name. 

When  the  head  of  a  woman  and  the  heart  of  a  man  are 
both  directed  to  the  same  object,  and  they  live  under  the 
same  roof,  opportunities  will  not  long  be  wanting  to  come  to 
a  right  understanding ;  if  that  can  be  called  a  right  under- 
Standing  which  generally  sets  every  thing  to  wrongs. 

Lady  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Fleming  were  generally  late  in  the 
breakfast-room :  this  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  flirtation  before  they  came  down :  this  quarter  of 
an  hour  gradually  extended  to  a  longer  period.    At  first  >* 
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seemed  to  arise  from  accident<— then  from  a  tacit  intentieii  of 
both  parties— and  ultimately  from  a  decided  assignation. 
The  drawing-room  before  dinner  afforded  a  second  legitimate 
opportunity  for  particular  conversations ;  while  numberless 
accidental  meetings  on  staircases,  in  passages,  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  in  the  library,  gave  them  others,  certainly 
shorter,  but  which  Miss  Wheeler  knew  well  how  to  render 
interesting. 

Still  nothing  definitive  passed  as  to  the  nature  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  Miss  Wheeler  knew  too  much  to  attempt  to  en- 
courage a  declaration  of  them,  unless  it  could  be  accompanied 
with  the  offer  of  his  hand  ;  for  it  was  with  her  as  Otliello 
thought  it  was  with  Desdemona,  ^^  hands,  not  hearts,"  al- 
though she  studied  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  gradually, 
against  her  own  will,  gaining  ground  in  her  affections.  This 
was  too  gratifying  to  bis  youthful  vanity  not  to  be  easily 
perceived ;  and  the  idea  of  her  affections  not  only  softened 
his  heart,  but  raised  the  lady  considerably  in  his  estimation. 

These  frequent  meetings,  however,  with  the  same  thoughts 
in  each  other's  heads,  and  feelings  somewhat  similar  in  each 
other's  hearts,  could  not  long  continue  without  some  resulting 
consequence.  Flint  and  ^teel  cannot  come  into  collision 
without  producing  a  flame ;  and  so  it  happened  with  Miss 
Wheeler  and  Henry  Pomeroy.  The  library  was  destined  to 
be -the  scene  of  this  eclaircissement — a  poem  of  the  impas- 
sioned Byron  the  immediate  cause  of  ignition.  With  a  throb- 
bing pulse,  and  beating  heart,  and  burning  lips,  Henry  poured 
forth  the  effusions  of  a  youthful  passion,  and  with  a  blushing 
face,  a  downcast  look,  and  convulsive  sigh,  she  rested  her 
head  upon  his  bosom,  and  listened  to  his  vows,  and  felt  his 
kisses,  as  though  they  were  the  first  vows  that  had  ever  met 
her  ear — the  first  kisses  that  had  fastened  on  her  lips. 

Still  no  word  of  marriage  struck  upon  her  anxious  ear ; 
and  she  lingered  several  moments  in  his  arms,  in  the  hope 
that  the  desirable  sound  would  still  finish  one  of  the  many 
broken  sentences  which  Henry  ppured  forth  ;  but  he  had  net 
yet  entirely  lost  his  senses. 

Finding  that  she  waited  in  vain,  she  started  from  him,  bade 
him  begone,  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  calling  herself  an  unhappy  creature,  degraded  in 
her  own  eyes — abased  in  those  of  him  she  -  and  here  her 
voice  seemed  to  falter,  and  became  entrecoupi^,  as  the  French 
expressively  call  it ;  its  accents  became  softer,  and  the  re-' 
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mainder  of  Iter  lamentation  was  lost  in  the  multitude  of  sobs 
which  seemed  to  threaten  a  termination  in  that  truly  feminine 
disease^  ^^  hysterics." 

Henry  Pomeroy  was  overcome ;  he  flew  to  the  sofa ;  he 
threw  his  arms  round  her ;  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  ;  whis- 
pered a  thousand  vows  of  constancy  and  of  affection ;  and 
would  perhaps  have  proceeded  in  his  promise  to  the  extent 
of  Miss  }^  heeler's  wishes,  when  his  love  and  her  arts  were 
astonished  into  silence  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Agnes,  peeping  over  the  back  of  the  sofa.  How 
long  she  had  been  there,  and  whether  she  had  been  a  witness 
of  the  whole  scene,  they  could  not  tell :  a  smile  played  upon 
her  intelligent  countenance  as  she  slid  out  of  the  room  before 
her  cousin  could  stop  her ;  and  before  she  had  half  ascended 
the  stairs,  they  heard  her  give  way  to  long  and  repeated  bursts 
of  laughter. 

Nothing  reduces  the  alto  feelings  of  lovers  so  much  as  a 
discovery  of  this  sort.  All  the  romance  of  an  interview  is 
destroyed  in  a  moment,  and  a  certain  feeling  of  silliness 
steals  over  the  conscious  minds  of  both  parties,  that  ha^ 
the  effect  of  creating  a  kind  of  contempt  for  each  other,  and 
conveys  to  them  something  like  that  sensation  which  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  position  of  a  dog's  tail  when  stealing 
out  of  a  room  in  disgrace. 

The  lady  was  the  first  to  recover  herself,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  only  use  which  she  could  make  of  the  circumstance^ 
began  to  lament  the  false  constructions  which  would  be  placed 
upon  her  conduct ;  the  loss  of  character,  which  would  be  the 
consequence,  together  with  all  the  dreadful  results  that  must 
naturally  follow  to  a  poor  dependant  like  herself.  She  then 
blamed  his  too  ardent  passion  and  persuasions,  and  her  own 
too  confiding  and  susceptible  heart.  She  pleaded  and  upbraid- 
ed by  turns,  till,  urged  by  his  passion,  and  really  fearful  of  the 
too  probable  truth  of  many  of  her  surmises,  he  soothed  her 
with  a  direct  proposition  to  remedy  all  by  becoming  her  legal 
protector. 

At  the  moment  that  he  sealed  this  promise  with  his  lips, 
and  finding  her  no  longer  the  resisting  creature,  she  had  beeii 
while  her  point  was  unattained,  she  sunk  in  bis  arms,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  pledging  her  vows  in  return  for  Henry's, 
when  Lady  Pomeroy  burst  into  the  library. 

Indignation  had  quite  driven  all  ideas  of' ceremony  and 
hiensiance  out  of  her  head,  and  she  can(ie  on  the  offending 
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parties  with  all  that  Tehemrace  of  rage  which  geseraOy  cha- 
racterises the  anger  of  the  vulgar,  rather  than  ibe  educated  ; 
but  anger,  real  downright  anger,  is  anger  in  aU  classes  of  the 
community,  and  shows  itself  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
in  Berkeley-Square  as  in  Billingsgate.   Miss  Wheeler  saw  the 
coming  storm,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  funted  ex 
tempore^  by  way  of  leaving  the  battle  to  Henry.    His  ideas, 
as  well  as  all  fear  of  his  mother,  were  put  to  flight,  however, 
the  moment  he  saw  his  mistress  apparently  insensible,  and  he 
bent  over  her  with  intense  anxiety,  though  he  felt  some  sur- 
prise that  no  change  whatever  should  take  j^ace  in  her  com- 
plexion. 

Agnes,  who  had  followed  her  aunt  into  the  room,  imme- 
diately seized  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  from  one  of  the 
bronze  stands  on  a  pier  table,  and  before  Miss  Wheeler  was 
aware  of  her  intention,  so  contrived  to  use  it  on  her  features, 
that  Henry  had  not  longer  to  wonder  at  her  unchanged 
complexion. 

Her  fainting  was  immediately  succeeded  by  hysterics,  and 
Henry  continued  to  soothe  her,  in  spite  of  the  angry  denun- 
ciations of  his  mother,  and  of  the  grave  and  would-be-digni- 
fied looks  of  Mr.  Fleming,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
unusual  bustle  in  the  library. 

It  is  astonishing  in  what  difierent  ligfats^  different  people 
view  the  same  things.  Thus,  Lady  Pomeroy  called  Miss 
Wheeler  ** artful  hussy" — ^'perfidious  minx" — '^ deceitful 
hypocrite  ;"  while  her  son  designated  her  under  the  more 
tender  appellation  of 'injured  innocence" — ^^^  calumniated 
excellence" — and  "  deserted  orphan.**^ 

During  this  violent  altercation  between  mother  and  son. 
Miss  Wheeler  kept  up  a  kind  of  hysterical  accompanifnent, 
which  filled  up  the  hiatuses  occasi(»ied  by  Lady  Pomeroy's 
indignation  and  Henry's  tenderness;  when  her  kerchief, 
having  been  partly  removed  to  facilitate  her  breathing,  be- 
coming loose,  a  letter  dropped  from  her  bosom  on  the  floor, 
which  was  immediately  snatched  up  by  Lady  Pomeroy.  Miss 
Wheeler  was  sensible  of  the  circumstance,  and  starting  at 
once  into  the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  she  darted  from 
Henry's  arm  towards  Lady  Pomeroy,  to  regain  the  letter  and 
prevent  its  perusal.  But  she  was  too  late.  Forgetting  all 
the  usual  attentions  to  ceremony,  that  lady  was  ^ready  in 
the  midst  of  the  letter,  and  consequently  in  possession  of 

Miss  Wheeler's  secret,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  her  impru- 
^nce. 
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She  saw  that  concealment  was  at  an  end ;  that  discbTery 
and  disgrace  were  ineTitable ;  and  what  was  before  feignetl, 
became  real  agitation.  She  covered  her  face,  now  really 
burning  with  blushes  which  crimsoned  her  forehead  and  her 
neck,  with  her  handkerchief.  Her  sobs  became  conTulsive, 
almost  to  suffocation :  she  screamed  and  stamped  her  foot 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  now  real  agony 
of  shame,  would  have  done  violence  to  herself,  had  she  not 
been  prevented  by  Henry. 

In  the  mean  time,  astonishment  seemed  to  have  silenced 
Lady  Pomeroy's  indignation.  She  handed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Fleming,  upon  whose  apathetic  countenance  even  a  flush  of 
indignation  was  seen  to  pass  in  its  perusal.  His  mother,  then 
resuming  her  usual  demeanour,  handed  the  epistle  to  Henry, 
desiring  him  to  learn  from  that,  the  infamy  of  the  object  for 
whom  he  was  ready  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  propriety — ^violate  his 
filial  duty — and  overturn  the  well-matured  projects  of  his  res- 
pectable uncle.  A  faint  •'  Oh — no !  no — no !"  was  uttered  by 
Miss  Wheeler.  But  Henry's  curiosity  was  painfuUy  aroused 
by  the  complete  change  which  the  letter  had  so  magically 
wrought  upon  his  mother  and  uncle.  He  seized  the  paper, 
and  with  a  pale  countenance  and  trembling  hand,  read  an 
epistle  by  which  he  learned,  that  had  he  persisted  in  marrying 
Miss  Wheeler,  his  first  child,  at  any  rate,  might  certainly  have 
had  the  honour  of  claiming  the  professor  of  Calisthenics  as 
its  father.  The  letter  was  from  this  worthy  teacher  of  exer- 
cises, in  reply  to  one  in  which  she  had  stated  and  requested 
his  advice  in  her  critical  situation ;  and  he  complied  with  her 
request,  by  urging  the  completion  of  her  matrimonal  schemes 
upon  either  the  ^^superannuated  uncle"  or  ^^  the  inexperienced 
nephew:"  and  concluded  with  pretty  broad  allusions  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these 
projects  might  hide  the  fruits  of  their  present,  and  tend  to 
the  concealment  of  future  indiscretions. 

Here  was  a  downfal  for  poor  Henry's  vanity — here  was  a 
cruel  catastrophe  to  his  first  romance — here  was  a  tearing  up 
root  and  branch  of  all  his  confidence  in  woman — of  all  his 
belief  in  her  innocence,  and  her  protestations  in  future. 

How  many  of  the  best  feelings  of  a  youthfiil  and  manly 
breast  have  been  thus  annihilated  and  turned  to  their  contra- 
ries, by  the  discovered  schemes  of  a  heartless  and  artful  co- 
quette ! 

This  was  a  scene  hien  vif  for  the  usually  decwous  and 
phlegmatic  establishment  of  Mr.  Fleming. 


Henry  rushed  ont  of  the  librsry  without  a  look  at  the 
*^  quondam  raistresB  of  hk  soul.^'—^fae  upon  whom  witlun 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  fazed  with  passionate 
love,  he  could  not  now  think  upon  wi&out  loathuig.  Widun 
ten  minutes  he  was  in  a  chaise  and  four  on  his  road  to  Oxford, 
forswearing  aH  woman^kind,  and  thinkkig  upon  none  of  his 
classics,  but  the 

of  Virgil ,  though  even  here  the  recollection  of  the  Calisthenic 
professor  rendered  the  allusion  inapplicable.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  his  vanity  was  more  mortified  than  his  affection ;  and  I 
much  question,  whether  this  is  not  the  mortification  most  difii- 
cult  to  be  forgiven. 

Well — Henry  went  to  Oxford  and  his  classics ;  Miss  Wheel- 
er was  driven  in  ft  hackney  coach,  number  943,  to  her  profes- 
sor of  Calisthenics ;  Agnes  made  her  maid  dance  a  minuet  to 
her  Te  Deum  on  the  piano,  in  joy  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  governess ;  Lady  Pomeroy  betook  herself  to  Lady  Betty 
l^ncent,  to  tell  how  her  recommendation  had  been  disgraced ; 
and  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  defislcation  firom  virtue  of 
Miss  Wheeler ;  and  Mr.  Fleming  betook  himself  to  the  Court 
Guide. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
▲  fhoshing  soHooif 


X 


For  to  Uiat  femiaanr  of  faahion  tiui, 
The  rich  and  noble  nom  all  parta  repair, 
Whero,  grown  eBaaoor'd  or  the  nody  tnun. 
And  eoorteoot  'baviour  gent  and  aeboonairy^ 
They  cast  to  imitate  eaiui  ■emblance  iur* 
What  dream  they  oC^^t  wi^  to  little  care 
They  tUk  thtir  Mpeo-^tfaeir  deartit  treafwo  there ! 


TBBSfi  is  scarcely  any  body  in  the  habit  of  reading  thoei^ 
emporiums  of  intelligence— those  propagators  of  rumour*-* 
thosenndiseriminate  disseminators  of  truth  and  ftlsehood,  in 


whicb  every  thiog  heoesaaff  in  life,  from  a  wefc-nurae  to  m 
andertaker,  may  be  puffed  aad  Biade  knav»-^e  Eoijlisb 
newspapers-*-tbat  hi^  not  observed,  during  tbe  euauaer  and 
Christmas  vacations^  the  multitude  of  advertkemeats  wbicb 
rdate  to  edocatioji. 

To  read  these,  one  ivould  suppose  our  couatry  was  peopled 
with  sages  ;  and  that  learning,  philosophy,  morals,  and  ac- 
complishments, were  every  where  to  be  as  easily  acquired 
as  the  silks  and  ribands  and  quack  medicines,  which  figure 
away  in  the  same  columns  with  ladies'  seminaries  and  clas* 
sjeal  academies. 

Here,  the  whole  store  of  classic  learning,  together  with 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the 
use  of  the  globes,  is  to  be  acquired  by  young  gentlemen  for 
annual  stipendiary  smns,  from  twenty-five  guineas  in  York- 
shire to  two  hundred  guineas  near  the  metropolis  :  and  there, 
we  find  ornamental  needlework,  French,  Italian,  music, 
dancing,  fancy-works,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  feminine  ac* 
complishments,  attainable  at  dififerent  ^^  £stablishments  for 
young  Ladies,"  for  about  the  same  prices. 

And  of  what  class  of  society  in  general  do  these  school- 
masters and  mistresses  consist? — To  whom  is  it  that  we  in- 
trust the  sacred  charge  of  forming  the  young  minds  of  our 
children,  and  giving  them  that  stamp  which  is  to  influence 
their  passage  through  life  ?  Why,,  principally,  broken-down 
tradesmen,  or  professional  pien  and  their  wives ;  who,  having 
tailed  in  their  original  calling  in  life,  have  no  other  means  of 
support  left  than  becoming  coal-merchants,  or  wine-mer- 
chants, or  schoolmasters  and  mistresses : — the  three  grand 
'  resources  for  all  ruined  people  who  wish  to  redeem  their  for- 
tunes. 

if  a  husband  dies  leaving  a  widow  with  an  unprovided  fa- 
mily, her  friends  immediately  project  a  ladies*  establishment ; 
and  with  scarcely  a  knowledge  of  her  own  language,  and 
that  of  the  most  moderate  kind,  she  sets  up  for  a  teacher  of 
all ;  and  with  the  assistantf<of  some  French  demirep,  whose 
mcvala  and  conduct  have  driven  her  from  her  own  country ; 
or  perhaps,  as  has  been  the  case  more  than  once,  a  French 
femme  de  chambre  for  a  mistress  of  French  ;  a  French  valet 
for  a  dancing-master ;  and  with  a  profligate  Italian  refugee 
for  a  professor  oi  music ;  sets  up  a  school  in  which  our  £ng- 
liaii  girb  of  a  certain  caste  are  to  be  fitted  for  wives  and 
mothers.    The  poor  children  of  every  friend  of  tbe  widow. 
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and  of  all  her  firiends*  friends,  are  put  in  requudtion,  till  a 
sufficient  number  is  collected  to  furnish  an  income;  afid 
many  a  fortune  is  made  by  the  savings  from  the  board,  by 
profits  on  books,  and  forfeited  silver  forks  and  spoons,  and 
by  the  charges  for  educating  these  little  urchins,  who  may  be 
considered  fortunate  if  they  return  home  as  empty  headed 
as  they  came. 

This  is  not  at  all  a  caricature  description  of  the  origin  and 
formation  of  most  of  those  establishments  to  which  is  in- 
trusted the  education,  and  consequently  the  happiness  and 
virtue,  of  those  to  whom  parents  look  for  the  comfort  of  their 
old  age ;  as  might  easily  be  discovered,  were  the  numerous 
professors  of  French,  music,  and  dancing,  who  figure  away 
at  ladies'  establishments  and  finishing  schools  in  and  near 
London,  compelled  to  produce  certificates  of  characters  and 
occupations  in  their  own  country.  Such  schools  as  these 
are,  however,  only  for  the  commonalty — for  the  second-rate 
citizen  and  tradesman — ^for  the  petit  placemen,  and  all  those 
of  confined  income.  These  are  the  only  persons  who  iu*e 
now  taken  in  by  the  promises  of  these  advertising  dealers  in 
education. 

It  was  rather  surprising  amidst  all  the  indignation  express- 
ed at  the  dereliction  of  Miss  Wheeler,  and  among  all  the  in- 
veetives  with  which  her  conduct  was  assailed  by  Lady  Pome- 
roy  and  Mr.  Fleming,  that  no  thought  occurred  as  to  the 
very  slight  claims  such  a  person  possessed  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  two  young  ladies  of  such  tender  ages,  as 
those  of  Amelia  and  Agnes. 

They  never  cast  one  reflection  upon  themselves,  for  having 
been  so  easily  and  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  flighty  woman  of  fashion,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  proteg6e,  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ofiices  of  life ;  nor  cast  one  atom  of  blame  upon 
the  precipitance  with  which  the  exhibition  of  a  few  showy 
and  glittering  accomplishments,  bad  induced  them  to  adopt 
a  perfect  stranger  as  the  guide  to  the  minds  and  morals  of 
two  children,  to  whom  her  examples  and  precepts  might  have 
formed  the  bane  of  their  future  lives. 

Sickened  as  Mr.  Fleming  was  of  governesses  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Miss  Wheeler  to  pollute  the  blood  of  his  family, 
which  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  render  noble  in  future  by  his 
alliance  with  the  Domtons ;  at  the  very  source  of  that  stream 
Which  he  was  in  hopes  Jn  time  would  flow  into  such  a  broftd 


channel  of  nobUity,  that  its  mercantile  origin  would  be  for- 
goUen ;  he  yet  could  not  think  of  permitting  his  daughters 
to  run  the  risk  of  contact  with  any  other  than  the  children  of 
people  in  fashion,  in  a  public  establishment.  He  was  also 
pretty,  wdl  aware  of  the  small  claim  that  the  generality  have 
to  teach,  or  even  to  superintend  the  teaching  of,  the  accom- 
plishnients  they  profess. 

But  in  this  wide  metropolis — this  epitome  of  the  world  at 
large — ^this  congregation  of  vice  and  virtue — this  grand  union 
of  contraries  of  all  descriptions — there  are  times,  places,  and 
people  to  meet  all  circumstances  and  situations. 

Here  are  decayed  people  of  fashion,  or  distant  and  col- 
lateral branches  of  gentility,  as  well  as  bankrupts  of  the 
middling  orders  of  society,  who  undertake  the  care  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  female  mind,  or  rather  the  regulation  of  their 
manners  and  persons ;  although  they  will  never  sully  their 
establishment  with  any  other  than  the  spions  of  nobility. 

Some  of  these  undertake  to  bring  out  two  or  three  young 
ladies  who  m^y  be  deprived  of  their  parents ;  and  contrive 
by  the  addition  which  this  plan  affords  to  their  mcome,  still 
to  keep  their  place  in  society,  and  to  make  their  houses  still 
Uie  resort  of  people  of  fashion. 

Others,  again,  make  a  more  open  display  of  their  preten- 
sions to  educate  ;  and  though  they  despise  the  drudgery  of 
^^  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  profess  to  finish 
young  ladies  of  fashion  ih  all  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  the  concert,  the  ball,  and  the  drawing-room. 

Of  these,  Mrs.  Dashington  had  attained  the  greatest  ce- 
lebrity. A  year  or  two's  initiation  was  sure  to  give  the  stamp 
of  fashion  to  any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
her  protection.  Her  establishment  was  to  young  women, 
not  educated  at  home,  what  the  university  is  to  young  men  ; 
and  the  young  ladies  who  had  graduated  in  it,  were  consi- 
dered at  once  fit  for  all  the  honours  of  presentation  and  the 
drawing-room. 

By  the  help  of  her  various  professors,  she  had  completely 
succeeded  in  giving  her  pupils  that  which  the  French  call 
fotirmire— that  air  dieHngui  whkh  pleases  and  impresses  the 
mind,  without  our  knowing  why,  and  which  frequently  bears 
the  palm  of  admiration  away,  from  beauty  itself. 

The  first  thing,  according  to  Mrs.  Dashington's  system  of 
education,  was  ^^  manner''— the  second  thing  was  ^manner,*' 

Vol.  I.-^IO 
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and  the  third  thing  was  ^^  manner :"  thus  every  thing  was 
sacrificed  ta  its  attainment* 

The  whole  of  her  ethics  constated  in  doing  every  thing 
lik6  a  woman  of  fashion  :  her  pupils  sang  and  danced  with 
the  most  exquisite  taste  and  judgment^-Awt  they  sang  and 
danced  like  ladies,  and  not  like  professors*  In  short,  it  waa 
a  universal  observation,  that  a  young  lady  who  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  Mrs.  Dashington's  establishment,  was 
never  known  to  qtter  a  sound  of  discord — ^in  her  music— or 
commit  9ifaux  pas — in  a  minuet  or  a  quadrille. 

As  to  principles  and  temper,  they  were  beneath  the  con« 
sideration  of  an  aristocratic  school-mistress;  and  as  the 
end  of  her  education  was  merely  to  procure  husbands  for 
her  pupils,  why,  if  their  principles  and  tempers  held  out 
till  they  were  married,  the  end  was  accomplished ;  and  it 
was  the  husband's  buaness  to  preserve  and  keep— H>r  endure 
them  afterwards. 

This  was  the  very  person  to  suit  Mr.  Fleming's  and  Lady 
Pomeroy's  notions  of  female  education ;  and  interest  was 
immediately  made  for  the  admission  of  Amelia  and  Agnes 
to  her  house  in  — -  Square. 

Mrs.  Dashington,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  <tf  the 
peerage,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  Miss  Flemings'  claims 
to  family  connexion  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  her  respect 
lor  the  immense  wealth  of  Mr.  Fleming  was  some  palliation 
in  her  eyes  for  the  want  of  it  on  his.  The  arrangements 
therefore  were  soon  completed ;  and  the  young  ladies  ac* 
companied  Lady  Pomeroy  to  be  introduced  to  their  new 
protectress,  from  whom  they  were  to  derive  those  finishing 
Couches,  which  the  master-artists  give  to  their  pictures  be- 
fore they  send  them  to  the  exhibition. 

Our  hm>ines  were  presented  in  due  form  to  six  or  mgfat 
young  ladies,  who  were  at  that  time  the  inmates  of  Mrs. 
Bashingfeon's  fashionable  establishment ;  among  these,  there 
was  but  one  who  had  any  pretensions  to  travel  out  of  the 
usual  characteristics  of  common-place  boarding-school  girls ; 
and  this  was  Lady  Emily  Trevor,  who,  to  much  sweetness 
ofdkposition,  and  a  feeling  heart,  united  a  portion  of  tident^. 
and  what  was  still  more  rare,  a  degree  of  prudence,  which 
is  seldom  the  accompaniment  of  youUi,  genius,  and  beauty. 

The  rest  were  such  common-place  characters  as  one  meets 
^^i^  in  every  boarding  school  or  family.    All  their  ideas  can- 
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tred  in  a  certain  routine  of  lessons ;  all  their,  ambition  ex- 
tending only  to  shine  at  those  parties  of  Mrs.  Dashington,  at 
wlrieh  they  were  permitted  to  be  present ;  parties  wherein 
tbey  first  contrive  to  exert  their  incipient  coquetry,  and  from 
whKsh,  alas !  too  many  of  them  learned  lessons  not  to  be 
unlearned  by  their  future  career. 

And  here,  by  the  by,  a  word  or  two  on  the  propriety  and 
regulation  of  establishments  of  this  kind.  They  are,  of 
course,  generally  kept  by  needy  persons  ;  and  those  persons 
are  but  too  apt  to  lie  under  pecuniary  and  other  obligations, 
which  they  are  willing  enough  to  return  by  invitations  to  all 
the  little^letf  which  the  nature  of  their  occupation  enables 
them,  and,  in  some  instances  requires,  them  to  give. 

By  these  means,  young  women  aro  brought  in  contact 
with  persons  of  the  other  sex,  whom  they  never  could  have 
met  at  the  houses  of  their  patents ;  and  while  the  youthful 
mind  is  too  fresh  in  life,  and  too  unhacknied  in  the  conven- 
tional distinctions  of  society,  to  place  a  proper  value  upon 
rank  and  equality  of  worldly  circumstances,  they  are  but 
too  open  to  the  impression  which  a  pleasing  exterior  and  ad- 
dress, and  agreeable  conversation,  intermixed  with  a  little 
flattery,  is  too  likely  to  be  made  by  the  first  man  who  has 
ever  talked  to  her  as  though  she  were,  and  has  made  her 
feel  that  she  was,  a  woman. 

There  are,  in  consequence,  few  of  these  establishments  in 
which  there  is  not  a  great  danger  of  a  young  woman's  form* 
ing  connexions  which  can  never  be  pleasing  to  their  mor^^- 
ambitious  parents  ;  for  while  there  are  idle  and  briefless  bar- 
riaters,  with  wit  enough  to  make  themselves  ^agreeable — 
young  officers,  with  sufficient  dash  and  gallantry  to  capti- 
vate the  female  heart — and  wealthy  dandy  sons  of  merchants, 
wkh  power  to  command  opera  boxes  for  the  duenna  of  the 
establishments-there  will  always  be  a  crowd  of  young  men 
who  will  flock  to  a  ^^  flirtation  general,"  with  young  la^es 
of  a  rank  in  life  whom  they  could  never  meet  with  by  any 
odier  means  than  their  acquaintance  with  the  school-mis- 
tress. This  fauH,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  it  is,  exists  in 
all  the  gradations  of  these  estab&hments;  and,  in  many 
eases,  ibe  foundation  of  those  unequal  alliances,  which  em- 
bitter so  many  parents'  hearts,  and  disappoint  so  many  ex- 
pectations, have  had  their  origin  in  these  schools  of  embryo 
coquetry-— in  these  scenes  of  incipient  flirtation. 

Those  who  imagine  the  room  appropriated  to  study  in. 
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Mrs.  Dashington^s  establishment  to  resemble  any  thing  like 
a  common  school,  would  be  most  egregiously  mistaken. 

There  was  no  long  desk  at  which  the  pupils  were  con- 
fined to  pursue  their  studies  ;  no  torturing  stocks,  to  twist 
their  toes  into  north  by  north-east,  and  south  by  south-west ; 
no  back  boards  of  bright  red  morocco,  with  a  steel  collar  to 
be  passed  under  their  chin,  to  keep  their  heads  up.  No  : 
the  young  ladies  of  Mrs.  Dashington's  establishment  could 
hold  up  their  heads  high  enough  without  any  such  mecha- 
nical assistance  ;  they  had  only  to  think  upon  their  birth — 
upon  their  ancestors — upon  their  aunt  the  marchioness — their 
cousin  the  countess — or  their  fortune  ;  and  crown  the  whole 

by  the  exclusive  reputation  of  being  a  pupil  of  the 

Square  school,  to  enable  them  to  hold  up  their  heads  quite 
high  enough  for  any  purpose  in  the  world. 

Indeed,  long  after  they  had  quitted  it,  and  were  "  out,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  and  very  well  applied  in  some  instances,  they 
were  very  apt  to  think  very  little  of  all  the  new  presentations, 
who  had  not  taken  their  degrees  as  ^^  Mistresses  of  Arts" 
in  Mrs.  Dashington's  university  ;  and  some  of  her  very  ex- 
clusive Sieves  were  once  on  the  point  of  establishing  an  an- 
nual quadrille  of  her  ex-pupils,  after  the  manner  of  the  dinner 
of  some  of  our  public  schools,  and  admit  none  but  Christ- 
church  men  as  their  visiters,  only  that  the  husbands  of  some  of 
them  having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  matriculated 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  Wadham,  and  St.  John's,  did  not  like  to 
leave  their  wives  at  the  mercy  of  the  gentlemen  commoners 
of  Christ- church. 

In  the  stead  of  all  the  above-enumerated  common  appen- 
dages of  a  boarding-school,  Mrs.  Dashington's  pupils'  room 
exhibited  elegant  library  tables,  covered  with  all  the  lighter 
literary  productions  of  the  day,  mixed  up  with  a  thousand 
knick-knacks  in  or-molu,  china,  bronze,  paper  and  paste- 
board. 

The  principal  portionof  the  literature  of  the  establishment 
consisted  in  the  novels  of  the  day,  the  poems  of  Byron  and 
Moore,  and  the  various  effusions  of  the  '^  Flower9  of  Poesy," 
and  all  the  host  of  little  ^^  prettynesses,"  which  daily  ema- 
nate from  the  ever-teeming  press  of  modern  publications,  in 
magazines,  annuab,  repertories,  &c. 

These  the  young  ladies  were  allowed  to  read  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  nor,  as  long  as  they  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
nrnfessors  of  music  and  dancing-^as  long  as  they  moved  to 


admiration  in  a  minuet,  or  swept  the  strings  of  their  harp,  or 
touched  the  kejB'Oftbeirpiano  with  elegance--- did^Mrs.  Dash- 
ingtoa  trottble  herself  nmeh  ahoottheregidation  of  their  minds. 

Manners  were  her  proibssion,  and  morals  were  out  oi  the 
qaestion ;  thus  inactive  minds  had  leisare  md  opportunity  to 
give  way  to  their  indolent  propensities  ;  while  those  ^  a 
more  active  tendency  mi^t,  perhaps,  with  greater  danger, 
indulge  in  the  indiscriminale  perusal  of  aM  the  flimsy,  and 
oton  pernieioua  books  which  lay  upon  Mrs.  Dashington^s 
tables. 

The  flimsy  parts  of  these  productions,  Agnes  had  strength 
of  mind  and  intellectual  superiority  etiough  to  despise  ;  but 
where  there  was  passion  and  feeling,  the  gush  of  genius,  and 
the  genuine  warmth  of  poetry — where  there  was  the  true  or 
the  overwrought  history  of  hearts  and  their  pr<^en8ities-«~her 
own  heart  was  too  apt  to  mislead  her  judgment,  and,  inspitn 
of  her  own  right  tendencies,  she  laid  up  a  store  of  hypotheses 
whidb,  on  a  mind  diflerently  constituted,  might  have  engen- 
dered principles  and  a  cade  morale  of  a  very  dangerous 
nature.  There  was,  however^  implanted  in  her  breast  such 
an  innate  sense  of  right,  that  this  reading  only  made  her  find 
apologies  for  the  failings  of  others,  without  exciting  a  tempta- 
tion in  a  heart  so  pure  as  her  own  ;  and  conscious  of  this 
correct  feeling,  she  would  often  violently  assert  her  indepen* 
dence,  by  defending  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  injured,  against 
the  vituperations  and  calumnies  of  public  report. 

These  points  of  her  character,  however,  the  firm  friendship 
which  she  had  contracted  with  the  Lady  Emily  Trevor  in 
some  measure  counteracted. 

Lady  Emily  united  prudence  with  feeling ;  and  witii  a 
judgment  more  mature  than  her  years,  she  attempted,  and 
in  some  measure  succeeded,  in  a  regulation  of  her  friend's 
more  ardent  temperament. 

Lady  Emily  was  the  sister  of  Charles  TVevor  wlio  had 
danced  with  Agnes  on  an  evening  which  stSl  remained  most 
vividly  impressed  upon  her  remembrance ;  and  her  features 
bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  her  brother's,  recalled  all  the 
recollections  of  that  evening,  with  their  subsequent  childish 
meetings  on  the  seashore,  with  sensations  a  little  more  allied 
to  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  than  they  were  when  thosQ 
h^l^stolen  interviews  were  enjoyed  at  Brighton. 

Lady  Emily,  too,  wished  nothing  more  than  to  make  a 
snster  of  her  friend,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  speaking  w*^ 
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of  Charles,  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  sistet'e 
love  ;  and  who  that  has  ever  had  a  sister,  does  not  know  how 
strong  that  love  is,  and  how  often  a  sisterly  affection  renders 
a  woman  blind  to  a  brother's  failings  ? 

This  circumstance  begot  a  confidence  between  these  two 
young  ladies,  which  led  to  a  close  intimacy.  Agnes  loved 
the  Lady  Emily  for  her  kindness,  her  goodness  of  dispositioo, 
and  perhaps  for  her  likeness  to  her  brother ;  but  she  thought 
her  friend's  mind  a  little  too  common-place — a  little  too  much 
given  to  tread  in  the  beaten  track  which  others  had  trod 
before,  and  too  apt  to  regulate  her  feelings  by  her  head,  in- 
stead of  permitting  her  actions  and  emotions  to  be  dictated 
entirely  by  her  heart.  < 

Lady  Emily  loved  Agnes  for  the  generosity  of  her  dispo- 
sition. She  loved  her  even  for  her  romance,  though  she  saw 
its  dangei;ous  tendency ;  and  she  admired  the  vigour  of  her 
intellect,  and  the  richness  of  her  imagination.  But. she  did 
the  utmost  in  her  power  to  curb  those  ebulUtions  of  her 
feelings,  which  were  ever  bursting  out  into  violent  emotions 
of  indignation  at  oppression,  or  of  unqualified  admiration  at 
efforts  of  i|ptellect  or  generosity. 

She  saw  all  the  sterling  good  qualities  of  her  heart,  the 
almost  stern  uprightness  of  her  mind,  in  spite  of  all  the  soft- 
ness engendered  by  her  course  of  reading,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  excuses  which  her  generous  kindness  could  find  for  the 
dereliction  of  others. 

She  felt  that  such  a  woman  would  make  an  invaluable  wife 
for  her  darlmg  brother,  and  trusted  that  such  qualities  would 
fix  for  ever  the  wavering  mind  of  Charles  Trevor.  Agnes' 
own  recollection  of  her  former  intercourse,  her  romantic  ideas 
of  first  love,  and  early  impressions,  rendered  her  secretly 
almost  as  anxious  for  this  event  as  her  friend  ;  and  the  image 
of  Trevor,  thus  kept  alive  in  her  mind,  no  wonder  that,  when 
time  and  chance  threw  him  in  her  way,  her  heart  was  just  in 
the  state  to  deceive  itself,  and  to  receive  the  impression 
which  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  a  young  man's  passion  was 
calculated  to  inspire. 

During  this  period  Trevor  was  abroad ;  and  though  he  wa^ 
not  a  very  constant  correspondent,  yet,  as  the  few  letters 
that  Lady  Emily  received  from  him  gave  lively  descriptions 
of  the  places  he  had  passed  through,  and  were  plentifully 
chequered  with  " blue  skies  of  Italy,"  the  "banks  of  the 
^~\'  and  the  "  sublime  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,"  tlrey 
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impressed  them  both  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  tai^e 
aad  feeling;  and  those  descriptions  were  well  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  romance  which  had  been  already  woven  in  f  he 
imagination  of  Agnes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FAUX  FAS. 


I  want  a  hero:  an  aBCommon  want. 

When  every  jear  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one^ 
Till,  after  cloying  the  Qazette  with  cant, 

The  age  diacoTers  he  is  not  the  trae  one ; 
Of  snch  as  these  I  shoold  not  care'' to  vaunt, 

ril  therefore  take  onr  ancient  friend,  Don  Jaas. 

Btron. 


By  this  time  we  little  doubt  but  manj  of  our  readers  are 
wondering  where  the  hero  of  the  tale  is  concealed,  and  are 
turning  over  every  chapter  in  "  double  quick  time,"  as  the 
military  say,  hoping  to  find  out  the  Roue.  It  is,  however, 
the  province  of  the  skilful  dramatist  to  keep  back  its  principal 
character  till  the  second,  and  sometimes  the  third  act ;  nay, 
in  some  instances,  we  have  known  him  introduced  only  just 
in  time  for  the  denouement,  and  indeed  that  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  whether  novel  or  play,  in  which  he  is 
necessary. 

The  subordinate  characters  may  keep  up,  prolong,  and 
perhaps  attenuate  the  interest,  which  the  hero  arrives  in  time 
to  complete.  Besides,  there  is,  perhaps,  some  art  in  thus 
keeping  back  the  character  whose  life  we  profess  to  write. — 
Mystery,  we  all  know,  excites  an  interest,  which  its  removal 
irequently  destroys.  The  interest  of  Mokanna  is  kept  alive 
only  so  long  as  his  veil  is  unlifled  :  the  revelation  of  his  counte- 
nance makes  him  a  common  hero;  and  a  common  hero,  at  least 
a  modem  hero,  is  a  mere  nobody — a  mere  coat  and  breeches 
part,  as  it  is  phrased  in  the  technicals  of  the  green-room. 
There  is  likewise  a  difficulty  in  our  hero  which  is  uncommon 
--*tbe  difficulty  of  creating  a  Roue  bad  enough  to  make  him 
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ktf«r6ftiiig,  withovrt  rendferiag  Im  se  bad  M  toiirtstets  tnol 
an  intonlioD :  thomfh  this  diffioditf  4s  in  <lie  present  instuie* 
somewhat  obviated  by  oar  hero's  hafving  BHtde  hittweif  to  ev 
hands  ;  and  we  send  the  personage  to  the  vorld  fmt  as  mlvre 
education,  and  habit  have  formed  him.  Perhaps  we  ough* 
not  to  enumerate  nature  as  having  any  hand  in  the  formatior 
of  his  character. 

Our  only  duty  is  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  in  his  debut* 
Denied  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  precedes  and  giver 
dignity  to  the  entrance  of  a  dramatic  hero;  or  the  privilege 
of  making  him  sing  a  song  behind  the  scenes,  to  create  a 
favourable  impression  in  favour  of  his  voice  and  music  in  the 
audience  ;  the  novelist  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  mere 
verbal  description. 

Had  he  been  a  veritable  Don  Juan,  we  might  have  given 
him  the  advantage  of  a  trap-door,  and  a  handful  of  flames. 
But  as  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those  wild 
spirits  who  are  to  be  found  every  where  spending  a  princely 
fortune,  and  mispending  time,  with  considerable  talents  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  pleasure  that  presents  itself,  travelling  out  of  the 
beaten  track  in  quest  of  new  sensations,  and  rushing  into 
every  thing  that  gave 

Hopft  •£  A  piMumre,  or  peril  of  a  guvt : 

why  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  introduction  which 
one  of  his  own  mad  acts  gave  him  to  the  notice  of  society. 
An  act  which  was  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the  follow- 
ing mysterious  paragraphs  in  the  morning  and  evening 
papers, — paragraphs  which  about  this  period  excited  A  great 
deal  of  surprise  and  scandal  in  the  ftshionable  world  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  in  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
could  not  claim  this  enviable  distinctimi  :-*- 

PARAoiura  I. 

^^'fhe  circles  of  haut-ton  are  much  occupied  just  now  with 
a  discovery  which  implicates  a  young  and  lovely  countess  with 
a  certain  notorious,  dashing,  and  etogant  baronet.'' 

PABAOBAPa  n< 

^^  The  paities  alluded  to  in  our  eolumns  of  yestenby,  are 
osed  to  be  the  young  and  lovely  Countess  of  M— — «  and 
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Sir  R         L e.    The  lady  was  married  only  three  years 

since  to  her  present  lord,  who  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  kingdom.  The  gallant  Baronet  has 
distinguished  himself  as  much  in  the  field  of  Mars  as  in  the 
bowers  of  Venus  ;  and  it  is  whispered  that  this  is  the  third 
time  that  he  has  given  some  hopes  of  a  profitable  cause  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long-robe." 

FABAGBAPH  IH. 

^^  Faux'pas  in  fashionable  life.    , 

^^  The  names  of  the  frail  fair  one  and  of  her  gallant  para- 
mour are  in  every  body's  mouth  in  certain  circles ;  but  until 
the  publicity  of  the  law  shall  make  them  known,  our  readers 
must  pardon  us  for  a  concealment  which  delicacy  renders 
necessary.  It  is  said  that  the  estrangement  of  the  lady  from 
her  husband  for  the  last  few  months  had  given  rise  to  the 
jealousy,  whose  vigilance  was  at  length  rewarded  ; .  if  a  hus« 
band  can  call  it  reward,  with  the  fbll  conviction  that  it  was 
well  founded.     The  lady,  conscious  of  this,  contrived  to 

escape  tliruugh  tb«  garden  of  the  family-mansion  in  — '■ 

Square,  where  she  was  met  by  the  gallant  Baronet  and  a  faith- 
ful friend,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  concealment  and  se- 
curity. There  are  various  opinions  afloat  upon  this  interest- 
ing topic  in  the  fashionable  world.  Some  blame  the  noble- 
man for  marrying  a  lady  so  much  younger  than  himself« 
Others  think  he  paved  the  way  to  his  own  dishonour  by  the 
scission  of  such  a  fascinating  and  notorious  gallant  to  such 
close  and  continued  intimacy.  As  to  the  frail  heroine  of  the 
adventure,  she  is  blamed,  and  pitied,  according  to  the  feelings 
^nd  characters  of  those  engaged  in  the  disquisition.^' 

FARAOBAFH  IV. 

*^  FSiriher  particulars. 

"  Many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  late/otu:- 
pas  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  throw  a  particular  interest 
over  the  whole  affair.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  guilty 
pair — ^the  violence  of  their  passion— the  contrivance  of  their 
stolen  pleasures — their  hair-breadth  escapes — their  moon-light 
iitterviewa — together  with  the  sworn  gallantry  and  acknow- 
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Mged  brarery  of  the  gRy  Lothario,  have  giTen  to  the  whole 
tdventore  a  tincture  of  romance,  which  has  rendered  it  the 
most  interesting  occurrence  of  the  kind  that  has  happened 
for  half  a  century. 

*•  It  is  said,  that  certain  gentlemen  of  the  long-robe  are  al- 
ready retained ;  that  Mr.  B has,  in  conversation,  ex- 
pressed some  portion  of  the  bitter  sarcasm  for  which  he  is 
filmed,  and  with  which  he  hopes  to  induce  the  jury  to  mitigate 
the  damages  :  while  Mr.  C.  P is  dressing  up  a  most  af- 
fecting account  of  the  domestic  felicity  which  has  been  vio- 
lated by  the  spoiler,  and  of  the  virtue  that  has  become  the 
prey  of  the  destroyer." 

These  were  the  paragraphs  that  drew  every  female  eye  to 
that  corner  of  the  paper  set  apart  for  intelligences  of  this 
nature ;  and  greedily  were  they  read  and  commented  upon 
by  the  young  ladies  of  Mrs.  Dashington's  establishment: 
who  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  all  they  understood  of  the  afikir, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  ^'  fallen  fair  one"  having  been 
a  pupil  of  their  "  University ;"  and  one  of  those  whose  rank 
and  influence  were  the  pride  and  glory  of  Mrs.  Dashington. 

That  lady  lifted  up  her  hands  and  ejres  with  astonishment 
at  this  lapse  of  prudence,  as  she  called  it,  in  a  pupil  of  heis  ; 
and  wondered  that  only  a  three  years*  intercourse  with  the 
world  should  have  produced  such  a  t^hange  in  her  mind  and 
morals,  as  to  have  occasioned  such  a  dereliction  from  dtrty 
and  propriety — as  to  be  found  out.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  following  MHcriette  gave  additional  interest  to  the  af- 
fair:— 

I^ASAOBAFH  V. 

«« Dnd  in  Ugh  life. 

^^  A  meeting  took  place  yesterday  morning,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hounslow,  between  Sir  R L ^,  the  hero 

of  the  late  mm.  em.  affair^  and  the  gallant  and  honourable 
Colonel  F ,  the  brother  of  the  Lady  :  the  former  was  at- 
tended by  the  Honourable  F— —  V ,  and  tfie  gallant 

Colonel  by  a  brother  officer.  The  parties  arrived  on  tiie 
ground  about  seven  in  the  morning  in  two  hired  chdses, 
which  were  stationed  in  a  by-lane  leading  to  Cranford ;  it 
bmg  an  affair  in  which  the  interference  of  seconds  could  be 
of  no  avail,  none  was  attempted.    The  Colonel  saluted  his 
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a&Ugosist when  they  met,  with  ih9JtJroidepcUie9u  which^cfis- 
taoguisbes  the  aalutaticm  of  a  determined  enemy :  the  g&y 
Lothario  returned  it  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  and  with  a  look 
of  nonchalance  and  bravery,  that  would  have  graced  a  better 
cauae.  The  ground  waa  measured — and  the  pistols  loaded 
by  the  seconds  in  solemn  silence.    Each  second  then  brought 

his  principal  to  bis  station :  when  Sir  R L observing 

that  his  antagonist  was  placed  in  a  direct  line  between  himself 
and  an  oak  tree,  by  which  he  was  made  a  much  more  con* 
apicuoua  mark,  inamediately  pointed  out  the  circumstance  to 
the  Colonera  second,  who  perceiving  his  error,  and  the  ad- 
^  vantage  it  gave  the  Baronet,  immediately  made  a  different 
arrangement,  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  hint. 

^'  At  the  signed  given  for  firing,  the  gallant  Colonel's  pistol 
was  discharged  to  the  instant ;  and  so  well  had  it  been  di- 
rected, that  the  ball  passed  through  the  tie  of  his  adversary's 
neckcloth,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  had  not  even 
laised  his  pistol  from  his  side. 

"  Turning  immediately  to  his  second,  Sir  R L 

desired  him  to  ascertain  if  the  Colonel  was  satisfied.  Beings 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  requested  to  take  his  fire,  the 
Baronet  himself  again  put  the  question ;  and  on  again  re* 
ceiving  a  negative,  he  dehberately  turned  round,  and  firing  in 
an  opposite  direction  at  a  tree  nearly  three  times  the  distance 
from  him  that  the  Colonel  was,  lodged  his  ball  directly  in  the 
centre  of  the  trunk :  then  resuming  his  position,  he  signified 
to  his  friend  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  second  shot,  as, 
^y  his  not  firing  in  the  air,  no  termination  had  been  put  to 
^e  contest*  The  seconds  here  declared  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the  Colonel  had  done 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  honour — ^in  which  he  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  agree ;  and  the  parties  returned  to  town. 

'^  We  understand  that  the  moment  the  afiair  was  settled, 
^  gallant  Baronet  took  off  his  neckcloth,  and  showed  his 
friend  and^e  surgeon,  who  had  attended  near  the  ground, 
^at  the  ball  had  actually  grazed  his  throat,  and  that  his  shirt- 
collar  was  nearly  saturated  with  blood." 

This  account  was  given  as  an  authorized  history  of  the 
tfair  in  all  the  morning  papers  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
^  gallant  bearing  and  generosity,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Sir 

K .  I, ,  turned  the  tide  of  public  conversation  and 

opinion  in  favour  ef  the  seducer. 
Bravery  and  generosity  are  qualities  which  make  more  way 
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with  women,  than  perseverance  apd  virtue ;  or  even  than 
what  18  called  honour,  where  it  is  not  emblazoned  with  these 
accompaniments.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  conferred 
on  the  hero  of  the  adventure  a  character  that  gave  him  a 
dangerous  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  inexperienced ; 
and  his  fault  was  forgotten  in  the  minds  of  many,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  romantic  manner  in  which  it  had  been  per- 
petrated, and  the  dashing  and  daring  gallantry  with  which  its 
consequences  had  been  braved. 

A  few,  but  those  were  not  among  the  young,  the  thought- 
less, and  the  gay,  looked  upon  the  nonchalance  with  which 
he  had  conducted  himself  in  the  field,  only  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  error ;  and  considered  him  as  standing  there  ready  to 
rush  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  in  the  very  act  of  de- 
fending the  violation  of  one  of  his  most  sacred  command- 
ments. 

As  usual,  upon  such  occasions,  in  this  very  just  world  of 
ours,  the  lips  of  censure  were  much  more  opened  against  the 
offending  female  than  against  her  seducer.  By  her  own  sex 
in  particular,  she  was  treated  most  unsparingly :  nothing  was 
remembered  of  her  but  her  fi'ailty  ;  and  they  all  vituperated^ 
her  dereliction  from  virtue,  without  mentioning  one  alleviating^ 
circumstance  in  her  favour.  In  recapitulating  her  crime,  they 
forgot  that  its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  sacrifice  which  had 
been  made  of  her  youth  and  beauty  at  the  shrine  of  interest 
and  ambition :  they  forgot  that  her  husband  was  three  times 
her  age,  and,  if  the  world  spoke  trttth,  with  vices  equal  to 
his  years  ;  and  they  found  no  apology  for  her,  in  the  remem- 
brance that  her  seducer  was  a  practised  corrupter  of  the  sex : 
•—devoting  the  whole  powers  of  a  well-educated  mind,  a  pe- 
culiarly graceful  person,  and  a  well-earned  character  for 
bravery,  to  that  pursuit  which  had  attained  for  him  the  title 
of  Vhomme  a  homes  fortunes^  which  being  translated,  means 
simply,  ^^a  successful  scoundrel."  But  the  French  have 
very  pretty  terms  and  phrases  for  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

There  had,  however,  been  some  circumstances  connected 
with  this  bonne  fortune  of  ourhero^e^  which  rendered  it  rather 
a  more  flagrant  breach  of  trust,  and  a  greater  violation  of  hos- 
pitality and  of  friendship,  than  ever  our  latitudinarian  world  of 
fashion  could  patronise ;  and  for  a  wander,  thoughts  were 
really  entertained  of  excluding  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
lady  from  society,  at  least  for  a  time.  This  idea  was  much 
patronised  by  the  many  of  his  own  sex,  who  envied  him  for  the 


superiority  of  his  mind  and  persoir,  and  for  the  sway  which 
he  bad  loug  held  in  the  high  circles  in  which  he  fiaoved ;  for 
he  had  long  been>the  ^^  glass  of  fashion  in  which  every  one 
iAressed  himself  f"  and  long  given  laws  to  the  forms  of  hats, 
the  cut  of  pantaloons,  and  the  ties  of  cravats ;  a  distinction 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  only  enjoyed  as  it  'enabled  him 
to  make  fools  of  the  many,  while,,  with  his  select  few^  he 
laughed  at  their  folly.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
some  of  his  coterie,  had  these  been  the  only  tilings  in  which 
they  had  imitated  him.  Circumstances,  however,  soon  ren- 
dered the  adoption  of  this  measure  of  exclusion  unnecessary, 
as  he  withdrew  himself  to  the  continent,  till  the  afiair  should 
be  blown  over ;  anevent  which  was  anndunced  in  the  Kent- 
ish Chronicle,  dated  Dover  :  and,  till  his  reappearance  apoii 
the  tapis  of  our  history,  where  he  is  not  it  picsent  imcessary^^ 
we  must  be  cbdteiited.with  these  slight  tiotices  of  the  move- 
ments of  our  intended  hero ;  for  such  is  Sir  R L        « 

FABAGBAFH   VI. 

*  "  On  Thursday  morning  last,  the  gallant  Baronet,  who  has 
lately  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in  the  beau-monie^  by  his 
elopement  with  a  certain  celebrated  Countess,  arrived  here 
in  conapany  with  his  frail  companion,  and  the  friend  who  was 
liis  second  in  the  field.  A  private  packet  was  immediately 
hired,  in  which  the  whole  party  set  sail  for  the  contiiient, 
where  it  is  rumoured. that  they  intend  to  travel  for  some  few 
months,  until  the  Ifegal  and  other  processes  donseqiient  on 
the  elopement  are  arriCnged.'*' 

This  was  the  Ust  "paragraph  hpon  aft  affair  which  prdved 
one  of  the  nine  days'  wonders  of  tlife  fUsbiWable  world  at  that 

period.  v       • 

But  it  was  rather  a  curious  sight  *to  ^6e  the  eifeht  or  ten 
young  ladies  of  Mrs.  Da^hibgton^s  establishment  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  morning  papers,  and  still  todre  eagerly  prying 
ihto  them  for  all  the  information  whicTi  was  to  be  obtained 
upon  this  subject.  It  Was  curious  too,  to  hear  their  disijui-* 
^itions  and  opinions  tipon  'these  paragraphs ;  and  it  wouhl 
have  been  still  mdredo  to  have  known  all  their  thoughtfif;fcna 
fishes,  and  feelings,  to  which  tlfeir  perusal  aiid  contemplatidn 
<5f  this  adventure  had  given  rbe. 

Sutfh  detajb  of  such  a  circumstance  were  curious  subjects 
tor  the  study  ami  contemplation  of  young  Und  inexperienced 
Vol..  I.— 11 
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feoiale  miiids,  just  entering  into  Mfe ;  and  yet  we  are  com* 
pdUed  to  admit,  diat  die  newapapers  which  contained  them 
were  much  more  aought  after,  and  reap  in  the  ^^  finishing 
school,"  for  the  first  four  days  after  this  affair,  than  any  of 
the  books  which  usually  occupied  their  reacting  hours. 

Ameha  read  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  she  uttered  the  word 
^^  Shocking,"  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

Agnes,  one  year  younger  in  years,  but  five  years  older  than 
her  sister  in  feeling,  read  the  accounts,  and  listened  to  all  the 
observations  to  which  they  had  given  rise,  with  a  mixed  feeling 
of  pity  and  horror,  which  she  could  not  however  entirely  di- 
vest of  something  like  admiration  at  the  intrepidity  of  the  hero 
of  the  tale ;  in  which  a  youthful  mind  is  too  apt  to  find  excuses 
for  derelictions  of  this  nature. 

What  a  pity  is  it  that  the  commencement  and  accomplish- 
ment of  these  offences  are  the  only  portions  of  them  that  meet 
the  public  eye  ;  while  the  subsequent  remorse,  the  soul-sub^ 
duing  years  of  solitary  shime,  tfa«  desertion  of  the  man  for 
whose  evanescent  love 

tkeyhayeloit 
State,  fiatioii,  heateii,  maakmd'fi— Uieir  own  esteem, 

are  all  concealed,  or  known  only  to  some  pitying  friend,  who 
still  by  stealth  will  kindly  comfort  the  fallen  fair  one  with  a 
ttor  of  pity  ;  or  to  some  menial,  whose  wages  keep  down  her 
insolence,  and  purchase  her  unwilling  attention,  till  death  de- 
livers the  victim  from  the  scorn  of  an  udpitying  world ! 

The  result  of  these  Umona  divested  of  their  romance — 
tiie  hours  of  solitude  and  shame — the  tears  of  bitter  repent- 
ance as  they  see  the  former  companions  of  their  youth  and 
innocence  rolling  along  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  ^*  caste'^ 
of  society,  out  of  whose  pale  one  unfortunate  dereliction  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  has  thrown  them — ought  always  to  ac- 
oom(>an^  the  newspaper  histories  of  these  affairs.  It  would 
be  a  charitable  and  an  awful  lesson,  to  the  young,  romantic, 
and  impassioned,  were  somebody  to  collect  the  subsequent 
lives  of  all  the  divoteie*  who  figure  away  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  the  newspaper  annals  ^  gallantry.  Perhaps,  though 
the  perfect  annihilation  of  their  names  from  all  ircknowledged 
recollection,  except  in  some  few  cases,  where  guilt  has 
*^  butned  brighter  than  their  shame,' ^  and  enabled  them  to 
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Stem  the  torrent,  or  to  bear  it  irhh  imbkiriiiiig  eflh>ntery, 
oogiit  to  be  a  lessoq  awfhl  enough  in  its  conieciuences,  as  it 
imiet  proTe 


tkat  all  ii  o'er 


For  them  on  earth,  except  tome  ^ears  to  hide 
Their  ihame  and  forrow  deep  m  their  hearts'  ecre 


A 


CHAPTER  XV, 

T9E  PKES]BNTATION. 


For  w«eks  within  the  thcf  they  laf  » 
The  maidena  tnrned  the  night  to  da^ ; 
AMiitantfl  and  elivea  were  tired, 
And  coantleat  'prentieea  expired : 
l^eedlff  In  hand,  'tit  widy  they  died  oo, 
Till  ererj  dreis  was  shaped  and  tried  on— 
Till  floonce  and  flower  had  fonnd  their  station, 
And  everT  gown  its  destination. 


For  some  tivo  or  three  years  the  sisters  continued  at  Mrs, 
Oashington's  school,  both  becoming  still  more  confirmed  in 
pU  those  habits  of  mind  ivhich  had  characterized  their 
infancy — the  one  conforming  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  her 
education,  and  thps  becoming  gradually  a  creature  of  mere 
fprm ;  the  other,  drinking  with  avidity  from  all  the  streams 
of  literature  and  poetry,  which  the  miscellaneous  and  itine- 
rate library  of  Mrs.  Dashington's  drawing-room  provided, 
^nd  by  these  means  feeding  rather  than  restraining  and  re-> 
gulating  the  high  and  independent  passions  of  her  nature ; 
"Qt  with  all  these  warm  and  impetuous  feelings  of  the  heart 
^ore  mingled  a  nobleness  of  spirit,  and  a  generosity  of  mind* 
which  rendered  her  admired  and  beloved  by  every  body. 
Her  heart  wa^  perpetually  in  her  hand,  and  on  her  lips ;  what 
the  one  dictated,  was  the  impulse  to  the  actions  and  words 
of  the  other.  Her  allowance  was  entirely  expended  in  in- 
discriminate charity,  so  that  her  wardrobe  suffered  dreadfully 


from  thb  i]se--or  misuse,  as  Mrs.  Daslaiigton  called  it,  of 
her  ample  means.  In  short,  all. her  actions  were  the  residt 
of  impulse :  the  sight  of  misery  was  enough  to  draw  a  tear 
from  her  eye,  and  relief  from  her  purse.  She  stopped  not 
to  inquire  if>  tlie  misery,  was  real ;  it  was  apparent,  and  that 
was  sufficient. 

She  drew  all  her  knowledge  of  life  from  poetry,  and  cre- 
ating an  existence  of  her  own,  believad  it  to  be  the  one 
through  which  she  was  to  paaa,;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  strong 
feeling,  in  spite  of  all  her  indiscriminate  reading,  there  was 
a  steady  perseverance  in  right  in  every  thing  she  did  ;  and 
though  she  often  acted  without  judgment,  it  was  never  with- 
out principle.  But  here  was  a  being  to  be  turned  upon  the 
great  theatre  of  life.  Here  was  a  heart  to  go  out  among  the 
heartless  ;  and  here  were  feelings  and  affections  to  become 
perhaps  the  prey  of  the  male  coquette,  to  be  blighted  by  in- 
gratitude, and  to  be  chilled  by  the  deceit  which  one  meets 
with  at  every  turning  in  the  crookedpaths  of  our  existence. 

Into  this  world,  however,  it  was  now  decreed  that  she  was 
to  enter :  due  notices  were  given  to  Mrs.  Dasiiington  of  the 
departures  of  the  Misses  Flemings  ;  and  Lady  Emily  Trevor 
was  to  quit, at  the  same  time. 

As  nothing  could  be  done  without  a  presentation  at  c^urtf 
at  least  in  Lady  Pomeroy's  ideas,  this  was  the  first  thing- 
thought  of;  and  to  her  entire  aatisfaction,  notices  were  just 
now  issued  from  the  chamberlain's  office,  of  an  approaching 
drawing-room. 

Her  first  presentation  is  an  epoch  of  great  importance.  iQ 
the  life  of  a  young  lady.     It  gives  her  the  first  privilege  of  i^ 
woman,  that  of  entering  intp.  dissipation.     It  is  the  signal 
that  she  is  '^  out,"  and  therefore  ranked  among  those  who 
are,  for  t^e  future,  open  to,  receive  cards  for  balls,  and  pro- 
posals of  marriage.     A  first  drawing-room  is  looked  back 
to  by  many  through  a  long  life  of  gayety  and  splendour,  with 
keen  sensations  of  regret  and  delight ;    and  many  an  old 
dowager  have  we  heard  describe  her  hpop,  and  her  festoons, 
and  her  feathers;  and  the  gracious  teception  she.  met  with 
in  the  circle  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  George  the  Third, 
while  she  casts  up  her  eyes,  and  shrugs  her  shoulders,  at  the 
'*  costume,  and  at  the  admission  of  many  who  now 
re  the  King ;  but  who,  she  avers,  with  a  signifi- 
the  head,  would  never  have  been  received^  at 
i  good  old  days  of  Queen  Charlotte.     But  this 
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laxity  of  morals  tlie  ladies  of  the  old  school  attribute  to  the 
abolition  of  hoops.  The  buckram  of  propriety  they  aver  to 
bftfe  been  put  off  with  4beBe  impregnable  wfaalebpue  de- 
fences ;  and  then  they  cast  their  glance  towards  a  portrait 
ef  themselyes  decked  out  iu  all  their  courtly  appendages,  pr 
upon  the  window-curtains,  three  of  which  ha4  b^en  made 
out  of  the  damask  of  one  petticoat  of  the  aiicient  r^imc ; 
and  sigii  us  they  exclaim  with  all  the  old  people  that  ever 
Used,  whether  they  speak  of  deeorum  of  conduct  pr  pf -dress 
•r^^^  Ah !  it  was  not  so  in  my  younger  days.'^ 

A  drawing-room  had,  of  late  years,  been  scarce ;  it  wf^ 
no  surprise  that  the  present  one  had  been  waited  for  witfh  im- 
patience, and  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety. 

For  some  weeks  all  the  milliners  and  dre^-nmk^s  ffoxn 
Conclait-street  to  South  Audley-street  had  been  in  full  opca- 
pation.  The  needle  :of  the  poor  dear  little  sean^stresse^, 
who  slave  away  their  youth  and  beauty  in  these  iiunneries  of 
needlework,  had  been  pUed  early  and  latQ,  with  no  other  re- 
ward than- the  contemplation  of  the  finery  which  was  grow- 
ing into  shape  under  their  ingenious  lingers ;  and  str^ge  to 
say,  this  cont^nplatton  is  a  great  delight  to  every  finale 
mindy  even  though  she  who  contemplates  is  never  destined 
to  wear  or  to  enjoy  it :  and  hence  the  pleasures  pf  shopping 
witii  one  richer  than  onrselves :  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  to 
the  female  heart  in  the  touch  of  silks,  ;ftnd  satins,  and  &iar$(- 
nets,  in  the  handling  of  lace,  leno,  and  embroidery,  which  it 
is  difficult  for  the  other  sex  to  conceive ;  excepting  thope 
unfortunates  who  have  to  pay  the  bills,  wJiich  are  the  spairC^y 
ever-faiting -sequence  of  such  a  tcmfitation,  when  the  ftir  one 
has  any  kind  husband  with  credit  enough  ptttacbed  to  his 
jiame  to  place  on  the  debtor  side  of  a  ledger  in  any  of  these 
emporiums  of  woman's  vanity  and  ruin. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  a  certain  very  beftutiful  prcrfessor 
of  the  admirable  arts  of  millirtery  and  nMtntua^rosJ&ig,  that 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  more  matrimoaial  fri^cas  tbv^  had 
eiter  occurred  through  the  difference  of  tempera, .  irr;econ- 
cileable  dispositions,  infidelity  and*  jealousy,  or  the  ^'  tbou- 
sand-and-one''  eausea  that  render  the  married  life,:in  general, 
anything  but  the  Elysium  which  bach-elor  poete  wowld  majte 
it  Her  beauty  was  of  that  sort  which  made  a^  ibmg  tbe- 
come  her,^  or  rather  she  became  every  thing.     - 

Every  day,  therefore,  her  varied  genius  in  the  composition 
^  ccips  a«d  bonnets  was  exerted  to  produce  something  new, 
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which  8he  wore  Iierself;  and  as  every  day  is  a  levee^iay  at 
the  shrines  of  folly  and  vanity,  many  were  those  who  at- 
tribated  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  B— —  to  the  cap ;  and  ordered. 
it,  under  the  supposition  that  it  would  confer  the  sane  charmB 
on  herself,  which  she  had  envied  and  admired  in  the  mar- 
chande  des  modeSk 

^^  What  a  sweet  capl — what  a>  charming  bonnet!  Oh 
the  celestial  fichu ! — the  heavenly  trimming  1 — ^the  enchant- 
ing flounce  1  •  Was  ever  such-  an  angelic  taste !  Look,  fay 
love," — to  some  new*made  husband,  who  had  still  enough 
of  his  love  left  to  attend  bis  bride  to  her  milliners — ^^  is  it 
not  beautiful?'*^ 

^^  Pray  allow  me  to  try  it  on,  Ma*am.  Really,  it  does  be- 
come your  Ladyship  prodigiously  ;  it  is  exactly  the  thing — 
Is  it  net,  Skr  ?  (or  my  Lord,  or  Sir  Thomas,  or  whatever  the 
poor  man's  title  might  be) — !  declare  I  had  just  the  style  of 
your  Ladyship's  face  in  my  mind  when  I  composed  that  hatV 

ic  ^o — had  youi  though  ?  Dear,  how  strange !  Is'nt  it, 
love  ?  Well,  1  really  think  I  do  look  vastly  well  in  it— don't 
you,  my  dear  ?" — Perhaps  an  approving  smile,  or  a  plain 
affirmative,  might  have  immediately,  folio  wed  this  appeal-; 
but  unfortunately,  the  same  had  been  made  for  the  last 
fortnight  on  a  hundred  of  the  same  occasions. 

^^  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  sweet  thing" — with  a  gentle  sigb, 
and  putting  it  down. 

^^  Yes,  it  certainly  is  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  toj 
Emdy  Dashly  wilt  seize  upon  it  the  instant  she  sees  it :" — ^a 
sigh  and  a  look  from  the  wife,  as  her  glance  lingers  over  the 
beautiful  bonnet — ^^^or  else^  Sir  Charles  Dashly,  who  comes 
here  every  dajr,  will  order  it  home  foe.  his  Lady  himself— to 
surprise  her,  in  her  dreissing-room :  a. thing  he  frequentlf 
does,"  continued  the  astute  milliner* 

•^'  De  you  hear  that,  my  love  ?"  gently  murmurs  the  Lady 
in  her  husband^s  ear.  f  - 

*^  Though  I  am  surie,"  continues  the  professor  of  vanity, 
^  it  is  not  at  4^1*  in«  her  style;  and  exactly  suits  your  Lady^ 
ship,  as  I  tnejntioned  to  hi»  Lordship  just  now.!' 

What -man  can  resist  two  pretty  women? — ^the  one  whom 
he  hopes  to  keep  in  good  temper  at  hotne ;  while  the  other, 
perhaps  her  beauty,  tempts  to  the  hopes  of  propitiating  abroad. 
The  cap,  bonnet,  or  dress,  is  sent  to  Grosvenor,.  Berkeley, 
Cavendish,  or  Portman  Squares  ;  and  a  tall  dandy,  with  a 
s^rcbed  collar,  curled  pate,  and  Brobdignag shirt-pin,  momU-. 


adut  a  high  desk,  places  an  aceoant  of  the  articles  before  a 
certain  quantity  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  a  .volu- 
minous ledger  ;  which  shows  the  lady's  accuracy,  to  swell 
that  bill,  which  is  destined  at  the  ensuing  ^^  merry  Christmas" 
to  occasion  heart-burnings,  distrust,  and  dislike,  between  two 
people  who  are  linked  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  each 
other  happy. 

How  much  domestic  felicity  is  marred — how  many  yeai^ 
of  happiness  sacrificed — and  how  much  respectability  immo* 
lated  at  this  shrine  pC  female  vanity ! 

We  really  believe,  if  a  correct  censorsh^  were  instituted  as 
to  all  the  causes  of  disagreement,  separation,  and  dkrorce, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  these  would  be  traced  to  the  ac- 
count— and  accounts  of  milliners  and  mantua-makers* 

There  is  scarcely  a  flounce  that  is  not  pregnant  with  the 
fire  of  discord — ^a  cap  pr.  hat  that  does  iiot  set  somebody  to- 
gether by  the  ears—- a  trimming  purct^ased  abroad  that,  does 
HQt  prpduce  one  at  home^pr  ,a  dress  that^loes  npt  induce  a 
domestic  squabblj^.  But  it  is  no  matter — it  was,  and  is,  and 
ever  wiH  bethe  same.  What  was  Eve's  shame  is  her  daugh- 
ter's pride — though  when,  by  the  leaf  of  her  husband,  she  first 
adopted  her  simple  costume,  she  little  dreamt  of  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  pelisses,  negligees,  hoops,  flounces,  and  furbelows, 
into  which  that  costume  has  been  amplified  by  the  character*- 
istics  of  modern  female  habiliments. 

Well,  to  resume,  the  poqr  little  seamstresses  plied  their 
needles— thq^plumiissiers  dressed  up  their  feathers  with  all  the 
pride  of  peacocks-^-mammas,  governesses,  chaperons,  young 
ladies,  and  ladies'-maids,  were  in  ii  bustle  from  morning  till 
night :  the  milliners'  doors  were  besieged  ;  every  body  thoug)it 
t».,be  first  served,  and  .every  body^thought  themselves  ne- 
glected. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  the  agpnies  whicj] 
a  crooked  flounce,,  or  an  ill-adjusted  gpisset — a  too  narrow 
skirt,  or  too  stiff  a:  train — produced  y  and  then  the  dread  that 
the  dress^ might  be  sent  honie  too  late,  aivd  not.allow  sufficient 
time  to  put  it  on  with  efiect,  kqit.many  a  bright  eye  sleepless 
till  the  morning  dawned. 

At  length,  however,  the  eve  of  the  important  day  arrived  ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  lot  of  others,  the  two  Misses  Flem- 
ings' dresses  were  brought  home  in  the  carriage,  before  thf  y 
mfijde^  their  dinner-toilet  the  previous  day. 
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Lady  Pomeroy's  orders  had  been  Hberal ;  and  the  rieii  Mr. 
Fleming's  pay  being  sure  and  epeedy,  and  their  biiie  unques- 
tioned, the  dresB-makeni  were  apt  to  leave  some  of  nobler  rank, 
whose  pay  was  not  quite  so  certain,  to  take  their  ehanee,  or 
fo  go  home  at  the  last  moment,  rather  than  disappoint  the 
'Fleming  fttmily. 

The  instant  the  carriage  was  announced,  a  <^ouBeil  was 
assembled — or  rather  a  committee  of  examination  on  the 
eflect  of  what  the  previous  council  had  determined.  The 
mantua-makers'  productions  were  diis^layed  in  Lady  Pome- 
roy's  dressing-room.  The  dressmaker,  and  the  maids  of  the 
young  ladies,  did  the  beet  to  display  their  works  to  advantage  ; 
and  Lady  Pomeroy  and  her  nieces  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

As  to  Agnes,  At  was  delighted ;  she  examined  every  trim- 
ming, shook  the  train  into  a  hundred  different  Mda^  descanted 
on  1^  pearls,  wished  to  begin  to  dress  immediately,  and  was 
quite  impatient,  because  Carbury  had  not  sent  the  feathers. 
In  short,  as  Lady  Pomeroy  said,  she  was  quite  plebeian  in  her 
pleasure.  Even  Amelia,  however,  expressed  some  delight 
at  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  dresses  ;  and  talked  wRb 
more  animation  on  laces,  flounces,  and  trimmings,  than  she 
had  ever  been  known  to  exercise  on  any  other  subject. 

It  certaiiriy  is  the  right  chord  to  strike :  for  what  female 
heart  does  not  vibrate  to  any  sound  in  which  this  suhject,  so 
paramount,  is  involved  ? 

Their  own  dresses,  together  with  female  wonderment  as  ta 
those  of  their  acquaintance,  furnished  them  with  food  for 
conversation  during  dinner  and  the  evening,  when  they  retired 
eiEirly,  that  they  might  commence  the  operation  of  dressing 
betimes  in  the  morning. 

It  would  be  a  safe  bet  on  the  dreams  of  this  night,  to  lay'a 
hundred  to  one  that  there  was  not  one  female  faney  that  did 
not  revel  through  the  night  in  dreams  of  diamond  stomachers 
--^festoons  of  pearls,  hooped  up  with  emeirids— sleeves  fast- 
ened  to  the  shoulder  with  buckles  of  amethyst-*royal  salutes^ 
and  the  long  train  of  other  attendants  on  a  presentation. 

At  length  the  morning  arrives ;  and  ladies^^roaids,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives^  are  up  with  the  larks^^veiy  thing  is 
in  readiness  at  the  toilet^tubles — the  cheval  glasses  are  so  dis- 
posed that  the  Wat  view  of  efibot  may  be  obtained-— every 
article  from  the  garter  to  the  gloves — ^from  the  white  satin 
slipper  from  Taylor's,  to  the  gorgeous  tiara  and  plumes  which 
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the  united  powers  of  Gray  and  Carbury  have  composed,  is 
distribuled  where  it  can  be  called  into  action  the  mon^nt,it^ 
service  is  required — a  cup  of '>coffee  is  hastily  swallowted^  and 
tbe  important  operation  commences. 

Now  comes  the  trial  of  temper  of  maids  and  mistresses— r 
the  stupidity  of  the  one,  the  fastidiousness  of  the  other,  with 
all  the  gradations  of  anger  from  the  peevish  Pshaw,  excited 
by  a  pin,  put  in  the  wrong  >  way — to  the  exclamation  of  ire 
produced  by  the  breaking  of  a  lace  pulled  too  tightly,  or  au 
ornament  becoming, untacked — ^n  exclamation,  alas !  which 
sometimes  partakes  of  the. character,  though  not  of  the  form^ 
of  an  oath,  from  the  lips  of  many  a  pretty  dress^e. 

Many  a  gentleman  would^  I  believe,  entertain  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  temper  of  the  fair  partner  whom  he  sees 
all  smiles  at  a  quadrille,  could  hes  have  beheld  her  preparing 
for  her  party.  But  the  toilet  is  certainly  a  sad  trial  of  temper, 
even  to  the  most  philosophical  and  the  best-tempered ;  and 
wjben  its  importance  is  considered,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wonder- 
ed^at  :~for  what  would  half  the.pex  be  without  it  ?   , 

A.nd  then  ladies'-maids  are  so  stupid,  and  the  pins  of  the 
present  day  so  inferior^  and  mantuar makers  so  tiresome,  and 
glasses  so  disfiguring,'  that  no  woftder  the  best  temper  ia  the, 
world  should  be  spoiled,  or  the  prettiest,  lips  and  eyes  in  the 
world  glow,  and  put  themselves  in  a  oassion  !  W>11,  w^re  I 
a  man,  and  that  I  am  not  nobj^dy  can  be  sure-rbut  were  I  a. 
man  and  in  love,  having  seen  what  I  have  seen,  I  would  bribe, 
my  mistresses  maid  to  let  me  be  once  a  witness  to  the  toilet 
Qperation,  when  it  was  undertaken  with  a  particular  wish  to. 
please,  or  to  outshine  any  particular  person. — I  would  more- 
o?er  wish  her  to  be  particularly  stupid  on  that  day,  and  if  my 
charmer's  temper  stood  this  test,  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  of 
its  permanent  sweetness. 

iUadies,  think  of  the  half  hour  which  elapses  between  th^ 
dressing  and  dinner  bells^  and  confess  that  1  am  right. 

At  length  the  toilet  is  finished— the  plumes  and  train^ 
arranged  to  admiratippr— every  thing  complete,  and  blazing 
with  diamonds ;  they  enter  the  carriage  at  pne  o'clock— 
away  they  roll— dash  down  to  Piccadilly,  and  get  into  the  lipe 
at  the  top  of  St.  Jamps's  Street. 

If  the  reader  was  never  in  St.  James's  Street  on  a.  drav- 
ing-room  day,  let  him,  or  her,  not  fail  going  on  the  next,  for 
'^  is  really  a  sight  worth  seeing— not  merely  for  the  ladies  and 
?9ntleiyien  who  are  rolling  in  their  ol«ga"*  ®^"*P*8®^  t^bQ 
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partidcers  of  the  splendid  scene,  and  topajtiieir  respects  to 
his  Majesty,  who,  ^^  God  save  the  mark,"  wishes  more  than 
one-half  of  them,  where  I  must  not  mention^-but  for  the 
crowds  of  gaping,  wondering  ikces  that  ffll  the  streets, 
and  the  balconies,  and  the  fnndows,  from  the  shops  to  the 
attics. 

Here,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  all  crowding  to  get  the 
best  view  of  the  plumed  heads  diat  are  passing,  may  be  seen 
all  sorts  of  people,  from  the  lowest  to  the  upper  class  of  the 
middling  rank  of  lilb,  all  dressed  out  too  in  their  best — ^thc 
women  smiling,  and  wondering,  and  admiring ;  and  the  men 
smirking,  and  bowing,  and  flirting,  and  pretending  to  point 
out  the  difibrent  big-wigs,  male  and  female,  as  thef  pass  : 
having  become  acquainted  with  their  fiices  by  watching  the 
oalling  of  the  carriages  at  the  opera,  which,  by  the  by,  is  no 
bad  lesson  in  the  vocabulary  of  names  and  knowledge  of 
persons  of  iksbion. 

But  though  they  all  seem  delighted  to  admire  the  beauty, 
and  fashion,  and  dress,  of  the  court-goers,  how  much  envy, 
and  sulkiness,  and  dissadstkotion,  does  not  the  contemplation 
create  I — How  many  hearts  are  th^^  that  beat  with  all  the 
lumuh  ef  URgratified  wishes  to  have  been  bom  one  of  the 
noble  and  rich,  who  excite  their  envy ;  and  how  many  of 
them  go  home  dissatisfied,  with  what  the  Catechism  denomi- 
nates *^  that  state  of  life,  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to.  call 
diem !" 

Poor  short-sighted  mortals  I— «as  though  a  ^am6Rd  sto- 
macher could  defend  the  heart  from  a  pang  of  sorrow,  or  a 
coronet  cure  a  head-ache ! 

We  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  others  only  by  what  we  see, 
without^onsidering  that  by  what  we  permit  to  be  seen  of  our- 
selves, we  may  appear  to  be  objects  of  envy  to  others,  while 
we  feel  that  did  we  unfold  ali,  that  we  know  of  our  inward 
minds  and  suffbrings ;  that  there  is  more  occasion  ibr  pity 
than  for  envy. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  goods  and  ills  of  society  are  far  more 
equally  distributed  among  us,  than  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  that  devilish  propensity  of  our  nature  to 
neglect  what  we  have,  and  to  covet  that  which  we  have  not, 
will  always  keep  the  human  heart  in  a  turmoil  that  will  ever 
prevent  it  from  being  easy. 

The  truest  philosophy,  when  we  are  inclined  to  envy  a  man 
fbr  his  riches,  is  to  immediately  imagine  him  to  be  sabject 
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to  thd  goulf  which  prev^la  his  eDJoyment  of  them. — ^If  wb 
envy  a  nroman  for  the  possession  of  a  gay  dashing  husband, 
iramediatelj  picture  to  yourself  the  thousand  temptations  to 
infidelity  ;  and  that  she  is  so  jealous,  as  never  to  have  a 
moment's  peace* — If  we  envy  a  viscount,  or  a  countess,  be 
ifflmediately  aure  that  they  have  hearts  burmng  with  veji;a- 
tion,  because  the  one  is  not  a  marquis,  or  the  other  a  duchess ; 
and  if  we  envy  the  beauty  of  a  complexion,  or  the  smoothness 
of  a  skin,  think  of  the  dread  the  possessor  must  have  of  the 
small-pox,  and  of  old  age  ;  and  above  all,  if  we  are  inclined 
to  envy  all  these  things,  think  in  how  short  a  time  one  tyrant 
briDgs  every  thing  to  the  same  leveh  and  that  there  is  no  for- 
tune, however  large— *no  rank,  however  exalted-^no  pleasure, 
however  piquant — ^no  happiness,  however  pure-^no  com-^ 
plexion,  however  blooming,  but  must  be  one  day  lost  in  the 
A^row  compass  of  the  grave  { 

*'  Inyidiom  grave !— ^How  tot  Uioa  rend  in  timder 
whom  lore  has  knit,  aod  tympathy  made  one  I 
Bidl  nraTC !  theo  spotlest  the  daftoe  of  yomhfol  blood, 
BtriiC$t  oat  the  dinqkie  from  the  eheefc  d  miilfa^ 
And  tjtrj  tmirkiiig  feature  from  the  face*'* 

^d  with  this  reflection  let  lis  go  to  the  dirawing-rooin. 

The  carriage  got  into  the  line  at  the  top  of  St.  James'd 
^eet,  and  here  there  was  no  more  rolling  along  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Instead  of  this  rapid  motion,  their 
progress  was  rather  about  a  yard  in  five  minutes  ;  but  the 
slower  the  carriage  moved,  the  greater  the  gratification  of 
the  spectators  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the  ^pectaiees.  For 
here,  and  what  female  dares  deny  it  1  begin  the  pleasures 
of  the  drawing-room. — ^It  is  so  sweet  a  thmg  to  excite  envy 
^d  admiration  I 

At  the  balconies  in  the  club-houses  were  a  few  of  that 
class  of  society,  who  were  entitled  to  ^^  nods,  and  beckd,  and 
wreathed  smiles,'^  kissing  of  hands  and  shaking  of  handker- 
chief, from  the  plumed  and  flounced  inmates  of  the  carriages^ 
The  ofllcers  on  guard  too,  rode  for  some  little  distance  by 
^e  aides  of  such  carriages  as  contained  their  friends ;  but  as 
^r  all  the  rest — all  those  perched  on  shop-fironts,  or  hanging 
their  h^ads  out  of  window  like  chickens  in  a  coop,  are  strain- 
^pg  their  necks  over  parapets — and  the  houses  really  looked 
living  with  people,  and  St.  James's  Street  itself  to  be  walk- 
^^g  with  them — ^they  were  all  caiiaitte,  and  only  ma<|e  to  gape 


and  wonder,  as  the  others  imagined  thenoselves  created  to  bb 
gaped  and  wondered  at. 

During  the  stoppage  of  the  carriages.  Lady  Pomeroy 
renewed  all  her  previous  instructions  about  slipping  through 
the  crowd,  so  as  to  avoid  the  demolition  of  their  dresses  ; 
for  such  accidents  oilen  occur  emiddt  the  pushing  even  of 
such  an  elegant  crowd  as  that  of  the  drawing-room.  How- 
to  drop  their  train  -to  be  marshalled  by  the  wands  of  tlie 
pages-^and  the*  precise  time  to  take  off  their  gloves ;  and,  in 
short,  all  the  minutice  which  formed  Lady  Pomeruy's  code  of 
elegant  breeding. 

At  length  thet;atriage  drove  up  to  Buckingham  House  ; 
the  two  tail  footmen  were  in  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the 
carriage— -down  went  the  step§-7-and  out  marched  Lady 
Pomeroy  to.  head  her  little  processioiu 

She  bad  scarcely  entered.  When  a  ~^bort  stcut  man  in  a 
white  hat,  which  he  did  not  take  off,  hurried  up  to  her,  ex- 
claiming, ^^Lord!  Lord!  my  Lady  Pomeroy,  bow  ^ould  you 
come  so'late?-7witIi  two  presentations  too !  Ay,  my  Lady, 
I  thought  you'  knew  better — such  an  old  bird  as  you  are  at 
these  here  things." 

^^  Oh !  dear  Mr.  Townshend,  don't  ^scold  me ;  I  trust, 
with  your  assistance,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  good  time,"  saici 
Lady  Pomeroy. 

"Time  indeed! — time! — you  should  have  been lere two 
hours  ago — but  here — here 's  my  arm  I  Young  ladies,  keep 
close  behind  us.  IVe  justbeeii  a-scoldiifig  the  young  Duch- 
ess of  Dalntree  lor'  being  so  very  lat^.  But  conle  along — 
come  along-— better  late  lior  never  does  not  do  heriB."  And 
the  little  officious  bustling  man,  with  his  sharp  blue  eyes  and 
white  eye-brows,  light-blue  coat  and  naiikeeii  breeches, 
hurried  on  Lady  Pomeroy  and  her  nieces  to  the  first  apart- 
ment, where,  suddenly  quitting  them,  he  started  after  a  person 
in  a  court-dress,  whom  tie  liad  actually  seen  pick  a  pocket. 
A.  sword,  bag,  and  steel  buttons,  could  not  conceal  the  t^ 
gmaed  prig^  as  our  police-patriarch  elegantly  called  him^ 
from  hid  accustomed  eye.  He  was  tberdbre  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  a  hadkneiy-coach  with  two  of  ToWnshend's  myr- 
midons, while  he  himself  bustled  back  from  the  pickpocket 
to  assist  women  of  fashion  into  the  palace,  exclaiming,  "  Oh 
dear !  what  with  the  pickpockets  and  people  of  fasbioD^  I 
<i6rt't  know  which  is  the  vurst !" 

Lady  Pomeroy  and  her  niec^  had  siciircely  iBntelrcd  (fe* 
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fitst  room,  and  were  looking  about  for  some  acquaintance, 
when  hurrying  back  from  the  commencement  of  the  crowd, 
caikne  Charles  Trevt)r. 

Agaes'  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  cheeks  became  suffused  at 
the  sight  of  him  ;  she  thought  him  on  the  Continent  It 
was  upwards  of  three  years  since  they  had  met,  and  their 
looks  testified,  that  three  years  had  brought  with  it  personal 
improvement  to  both  of  them. 

I*  Miss  Fleming !"  exclaimed  he, "  I  am  delighted.  What ! 
going  to  be  presented  ?  Pray  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
writing  your  cards. — Lady  Pomeroy,  I  presume?  Pray, 
Ma*am,  let  old  grudges  be  forgotten,  and  condescend  to  let 
a  Trevor  be  your  cavalier  through  this  crowd,  which  is  really 
almost  impenetrable ;  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  sides,  none 
of  the  poUtest  in  the  use  of  their  elbows.'^ 

*^  Mr.  Trevor  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Pomeroy,  coldly.  Agnes 
looked  at  her  beseechingly ;  Amelia's  face  never  changed 
its  expression. 

^^  Yes,  Ma'am,  the  same — the  same,  whom  you  knew  as 
a  boy  at  Brighton — when  I  had  the  honour  to  dance  with 
Miss  Fleming." 

'^  Miss  Agnes  Fleming,  if  you  please,  Sir — I  remember. 
But  surely  you  must  have  a  very  tenacious  memory !"  Just 
then,  luckily  for  Trevor,  Mrs.  Dashington's  school,  and  Ag- 
nes, there  came  such  an  influx  of  company,  literally  rushing 
past  them,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Trevor's  protecting 
arm,  Lady  Pomeroy  would  have  been  absolutely  hurried  into 
the  crowd  that  was  making  its  way  towards  the  presence, 
without  either  her  cards  or  her  nieces. 

Trevor  took  advantage  of  this — seized  the  pen  apd  the 
cards,  and  wrote  ^^  Miss  Fleming,  presented  by  Lady  Pome- 
roy," "  Miss  Agnes  Fleming,  presented  by  Lady  Pomeroy." 
Duplicates  of  these  were  quickly  made  and  thrown  upon  the 
table ;  each  young  lady  took  the  on^  designed  for  her. 
Trevor,  in  spite  of  a  slight  resistance,  drew  one  of  Lady 
Pomeroy's  arms  within  his,  while  the  other  held  her  train, 
and  they  took  their  places  at  the  back  of  the  crowd. 

A  number  of  young  men  who  were  loitering  that  they 
might  lose  no  part  of  the  scene  of  confusion,  for  such  is 
every  part  of  the  palace  on  a  drawing-room  day,  excepting 
the  presence  chamber  and  those  immediately  adjoining,  called 
out  after  Trevor,  but  he  heeded  them  not. 

They  were  now  fairly  in  the  crowd ;  new  comers  had 
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dosed  them  in,  and  were  pushing  from  bdbind),  wUcb  the 
struggles  of  ihose.  before  to  take  care  of  their  dresses^  an4 
to  steer  clear  of  the  swords  and  of  the  wigs  of  digoitarioB 
of  the  church  and  the  law,  which  were  here  and  there  seen 
like  cauliflowers  in  the  crowd,  made  a  mob  at  Buekingham 
Houte  very  similar  to  a  mob  any  where  else. 

These  struggles  were  still  more  vehement  at  the  qiiiroach 
to  any  of  the  doorways,  to  the  narrow  spaces  of  wUch  the 
people  who  had  occupied  a  whole  room,  were  obliged  to  con- 
tract themselves  to  gain  a  passage  to  another. 

Here  Trevor's  arm  was  of  great  use,  and  Lady  PoBieroy 
ceased  to  regret  that  she  had  been- obliged  to  him,  when  she 
felt  the  conveniences  of  passage  which  his  strength  and  at- 
tentions obtained  for  her  and  her  pr0ieg^  at  these  peiilons 
passages  ;  for  very  perilous  th^  were:  to  flounces,  feaihers^^ 
and  festoons. 

Many  ladies  were  near  fainting  in  these  .doorways,  and 
excited  the  compassion  of  Agnes,  in  spite  of  the  diffiedHies 
of  her  own  progress;  though  she  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing,  when  she  saw  the  plump  face  of  a  sh<M:t  round- 
about lady  actually  buried  ^^  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,"  as  dui- 
dren  say  of  the  moon,  in  the  full-bottomed  wig  of  a  short 
D.D.,  who  had  been  thrust  back  upon  her  by  some  SHdden 
reaction  of  the  crowd. 

At  length,  however,  they  came  to  a  door  where  their  fur- 
ther progress  was  stopped  by  the  crossed  halberds  of  the 
gentlemen-pensioners  who  lined  the  apartment  into  which. 
Ihe  door  led.  ^ 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  appearance  of  a  court-*— 
here  things  were  conducted  with  some  of  that  order,  wl^ch 
should  certainly  characterize  the  admission  of  the  subject  to 
Uie  presence  of  the  sovereign ;  and  here  our  party  had  time 
\o  breathe,  and  to  feci  some  return  of  that  trepidation  with 
which  so  many  young  hearts  beat  on  their  first  presentation. 

Lady  Ponieroy  gave  a  hasty  look  at  her  nieces  as  they  en- 
tered this  last  room,  when  the  halberds  were  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  to  admit  those  nearest  the  door,  and  Trevor  found 
mor^  iavour  in  her  eyes  when  she  saw  that  their  dresses  were 
much  less  discomposed  thai%  those  of  many  of  the  others, 
through  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  piloting  them  through 
the  crowd — '^  Take  off*  your  gloves— -let  go  your  train, 
Ma'ain,'*  was  heard  uttered  to  those  immediately  before  them. 
Amelia  obeyed  like  an.  automaton ;  but  the  heart  of  Agnes 


ieapei  to  her  throat  with  a  mingled  sensatioii  of  fear  and  loy- 
alty, as  she  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  that  court,  in  the  mi^t 
of  which  she  saw  amonarcfa  whom  she  had  beeii  trained  to 
lore,  and  whose  presenoe  and  kindness  she  had  netrer  ftffgot- 
tea  at  the  juveoikf  ball  at  Brighton. 

Their  trains  dri^[qied-*-the7  moved  forward,  while  the  at- 
tentive pages  arranged  the  hal^acres  of  satin  which  swept 
graoefoUy  behind  th^. 

Amelift  moved  with  her  acenstomed  ease.  Lady  Pdme- 
roy's  heart  glowed  with  pride  as  she  saw  her  bemd  and  rise 
graeefaUy  as  she  passed  the  King  ;  and  it  was  lucky,  that  in 
tiua  admiration  of  her  sister,  she  did  not  perceii'e  the  agita- 
tion which  Agnes  had  great  difficulty  to  conceal. 

Agnes  had  no  •eje  for  the  moment  for  any  but  the  monarch, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
age.  They  were  all  unregarded  ;  her  whole  soul  seemed 
swallowed  up  with  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  affection  that  al- 
most overpowered  her.  This  feeling  was  plainly  depicted  in 
her  risnng  colour  and  panting  bosom  ;  and  she  felt  then  that 
sensation  which  in  the  other  sex  makes  the  patriot  and  the 
hero. 

How  indefinable  is  this  feeling,  which  is  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  royalty !  Knox  telt  it  on  his  first  introduction 
to  Mary.  Those  who  sacrificed  Charles  the  First  on  the 
scafibld  were  never  free  from  its  influence.  Lewis  the 
Sixterath's  presi^ce  could  animate  a  whole  assembly  of  the 
people  into  shouts  of  loyalty^  though  -  among  those  jieople 
were  numbered  those  who  were  so  shortly  to  be  his  murderers. 
*  Agnes  did  not  vecover  her  self-connaand  till  she  got  out 
of  the  presence  chamber ;  but  when  she  first  arrived  at  the 
tdp  of  the  stair^ease,  and  looked  down  over  the  balustrade 
inl0:the  hall,  she  Was'ddiighted  at  the  splendid  caiipd*€^tbAt 
preaented  itself. 

It  was  here  that  the  splendour  of  the'  Eiftglish  court  was 
>tor  bdappr.eciated  a  splendour ;  not  arising  sblely  from  dress 
anddeooralidn,  but  from  the  really  fine  persond  of  most  of 
4ho8er  wh<y  isompose  it. 
\  Fotmgn  coorts  viay  outstrip  th^  B&i^  in  titisel,  and  dia- 
monds, nBitd'hriUitoey^  but^reis  no  eottrt  in  Ikifoptf  that 
can  eshibtt  suob  a  nitober  of  fine  yoong^men  tod  iMindsoiiie 
woiMnaaoars. 

Frcna  thegattery  AfpMttaek  a  survey  of  then^mle'seene 

^belowv  wiiek  4h6  'blacBe*  of  dntmondst  gtilCer  of  ^sum,  mi- 

ding  of  plumes,  and  mixture  of  military  wift  civil  eWiim^' 
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sparkling  with  gold  and  silver,  rendered  almost  a  realizatioa 
of  some  enchantment. 

There  ladies  having  recovered  from  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  had  leisure  for  all  the  **  How  d'ye  dos"  of  recogni- 
tion ;  and  to  laugh  ^^  at  the  dangers  they  had  passed.'' 
Trevor  still  continued  with  Lady  Pomeroy,  in  spite  of  the 
grave  looks  and  assurances  that  she'  was  ^^  quite  ashamed  to 
trouble  him  any  more.'^  He  was  too  much  accustomed, 
however,  to  slight  any  hints  that  were  not  exceeding  broad 
ones,  to  be  put  off  easily ;  so  he  went  rattling  on  about  his 
tour,  and  what  he  had  seen  abroad,  and  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  courts ;  and  in 
short,  rendered  himself  entertaining,  till  ^^  Lady  Pomeroy's 
carriage  stops  the  way,"  hurried  them  down  into  the  hall,  and 
through  the  corridor,  lest  it  should  be  sent  on  by  the  police 
before  they  could  reach  the  door,  in  which  case  Lady  Pome- 
roy, by  sad  experience,  knew  that  they  might  have  to  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  to  it,  or  be  detained  for  hours  till  it 
should  again  come  round  in  rotation.  It  was  at  such  times 
as  these  that  she  envied  those  who  had  the  enirde^  a  privi- 
lege which  no  riches  could  procure  her. 

Trevor  saw  them  to  their  carriage,  saying  every  thing  he 
could  to  procure  even  a  distant  invitation  from  Lady  Pome- 
roy ;  but  all  in  vain.  It  was  useless  hinting  where  hints 
were  not  intended  to  be,  taken.  Trevor  was  therefore  at 
last  obliged  in  saying  '^  Adieu,"  to  add,  "  that  of  course,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  in  Grosvenor  Square,  to  inquire 
after  them." 

A  cold  bow  from  Lady  Pomeroy  was  immediately  followed 
by  drawing  up  the  glass.  ^^  Drive  on,  coachman,"  exclaimed 
the  Police  man — away  flew  the  horses — and  home  went  the 
two  heroines  to  undress,  and  lay  aside  all  their  drawing-room 
paraphernalia,  except  their  tiaras  and  feathers,  which  were 
to  be  again  exhibited  in  Lady  Pomeroy's  box  at  the  Opera. 

The  tiaras  and  feathers,  however,  were  not  their  only  ac- 
companiments in  the  opera-box :  for  Trevor  took  his  place 
beside  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  cold  looks  of  Lady  Pomeroy, 
kept  his  station  through  the  whole  of  the  opera  and  ballet ; 
intAjved  his  way  with  them  along  the  lobby  into  the  concert 
tfarougyedled  their  carriage,  and  in  fact  did  every  thing  in  the 
the  crow?  civil  to  and  amuse  Lady  Pomeroy,  who,  on  their 
Ma'am,'' wad'lld  not  help  expressing' that  they  were  really 
4o)i9lia  obeyed  )d  to  Mr.  Trevor ;  to  which  she  added,  ^^Aml 

'^unger  brother." 
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Biitmamf«i«aiiwlterof^u)re  worOi,  . 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attomeyfJiip. 

SaXKSPEiRE. 


Thi^k  are  few  meats  in  eldr  dhort  passilge  through  life 
that  are  more  coiAemjhSttd  by  persons  of  both  seies,  or  an* 
titrated  with  greater  eagerness^ or  whieb  prodtfce  morebit- 
ter  or  sweeter  results,  than  marriage.  Marriagev  the  end  of 
love  f  aiid^as !  in  how  m&ny  instances  is  this'  end  attained  ? 

Love  i?  the  subject  of  the  poet — Marriage  of  the  philoso- 
pher :  the  one  creates  a  thousand  itiliaguiary  blisses,  ^hich  it 
is  the  province  of  the  other  to  destroy ;  and  yet  with  thousaXkds 
of  examples  before  pur  eyes  of  the  variety  of  miseries  which 
this  connexion  pi^oces,  unless  all  the  judgment  as  well  as 
the  affections  of  our  nature  isi  exerted  in  its  formation,  hbvir 
many  do  we  see  daily  ^nd  hourly  making  the  desperate  phihge, 
without  exerting  the  foresight  of  iEsop'sfrog,  of  lobking  into 
the  wdi  before  taking  the  leap.  But  even  iEsop^s  frog  might 
get  out  of  the  well  again.  But  in  matrimony,  it  is  vestigic^ 
rmtta  retrormm^  and  therefore  both  sexes  should  look  well 
into  the  matter  before  they  embark  in  it,  and  ascertain  what 
are  the  real  causes  which  induce  them  to  commit  matrimony* 

Men  should  ascertain  whether  they  stand  most  in  need  of 
a  wife,  an  heiress;,  or  a  nurse  ;  and  whether  it  is  their  passions, 
their  wants,  or  their  infirmities,  that  induce  them  to  wed :  and 
women  should  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  a  husband,  an 
establishment,  or  rank^that  makes  them  trust  their  guardian- 
ship to  a  man.  In  short,  both  should  know,  according  to 
the  epigram,  whether  they  are  candidates- for  the  state,  'prog' 
ter  ^pu9\  opes^  of  epem. 

Would  people  put  these  questfon?  to  themselves  before  they 
iEo  to  thealtar,insteadof  after  it,  when  they  thrtcst  tbemseives^ 

12* 
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into  the  mind  perforce,  and  will  be  answered,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  would  not  be  so  many  miserable  fiunilies,  nor 
80  much  business  for  Doctors'  Commons.  A  timely  under- 
standing of  the  motives  that  lead  to  the  altar,  would  prevent 
many  heart-breakjng  disappointments,  which  are  often  de- 
plorable, often  ridiculous,  and  always  remediless.  In  Mr. 
Fleming's  family,  there  were  almost  as  many  different  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject  of  marriage  as  there  were  persons. — 
His  own  ideas  were  entirely  confined  to  his  own  ambitious 
projects :  as  he  had  himself  married  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  himself  with  people  of  rank,  all  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  his  daughters  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Lady 
Pomeroy's  inclinations  were  much  of  the  same  nature,  only 
that  she  wished  to  be  the  match-maker,  and  had  no  idea  of 
cither  of  her  nieces  choosing  for  themselves.  Amelia's  des- 
tiny was  fixed,  as  far  as  the  determinations  of  her  father  and 
aunt  were  concerned ;  and  she  was  precisely  the  character  to 
render  a  compliance  with  their  wishes  easy.  But  Agnes  had 
very  different  ideas  ;  she  had  thought  «for  herself — and  what 
was  more,  had  felt  for  herself;  and  all  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  had  been  buoyed  up  by  the  nature  of  her  reading. 
Agnes  had  lived  in  poetry,  and  she  felt  poetically ;  being  far 
removed  by  fortune  from  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
and  in  a  station  which  broqght  her  very  little  in  contact  with 
the  vulgar  realities  of  existence,  she  imagined  a  world  of  her 
own,  and  anticipated  a  long  series  of  years  of  happiness  flow- 
ing from  the  kindliest  feelings  of  human  nature,  from  love, 
friendship,  and  that  intercourse  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind, 
which  look  so  pretty  upon  paper,  and  which  sound  so  sweetly 
in  the  numbers  of  the  poet ;  but  which,  alas!  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  reality,  as  the  Damons  and  Dajphnes  of  Virgil, 
and  other  pastoralists,  with  their  pipes  and  crooks,  are  from 
the  clodhopping  hob-nailed  Toms,  Jacks,  and  Wills,  who« 
drive  our  pigs  to  market ;  and  the  coarse  blousabella  Bettys, 
Sallys,  and  Winifreds,  who  milk  our  cows,  and  chum  our  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

She  had  a  kind  of  romantic  feeing  of  the  duration  of  firsi 
impressions,  and  fell  into  that  veiy  common  error,  that  first 
love  is  always  the  strongest  and  the  purest :  that  it  may  b» 
the  purest,  is  niuch  more  likely  than  that  it  is  the  strongest ; 
since  at  the  period  of  life  that  it  is  generally  experienced,  out 
are  purer,  because  they  have  not  attained  their  ma- 
'  in&ncy  is  always  more  innocent  than  manhood. 


But  tbat  first  love  is  or  can  be  the  strongest,  if  felt  in  earif 
youth,  I  much  doubt,  for  the  heart  has  not  yet  learned  the 
strength  of  its  own  feelings.  Passion,  like  every  thing  else, 
must  grow  more  powerful  by  experience,  and  must  be  stronger 
in  the  fuU  maturity  of  life  than  at  its  commencem^it. 

Agnes,  however,  could  not  think  so — she  was  youngs- 
she  had  been  pleased — and  she  thought  she  Idved ;  audit  was 
agreeably  to  a^  her  received  and  cherished  notions,  that  the 
object  of  this  love  should  be  the  youth  whom  she  had  first 
distinguished.  Perhaps,  too,  her  love  for  Lady  Emily  had 
encouraged  this  feeling  in  no  small  degree ;  and  Trevor, 
being  ia.  remarkably  fine  young  man,  with  showy  talent 
and  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  a  closer  acquaintance  was 
not  likely  to  change  those  feelings  in  his  favour.  There  was 
another  thing  that  also  worked  powerfully  for  him  in  her  ntind, 
and  this  was  Lady  Pomeroy's  prejudice  against  him.  Her 
independent  mind  naturally  revolted  against  any  thing  thai 
in  the  slightest  degree  savoured  of  injustice,  and  her  heart 
always  espoused  the  cause  of  those  whom  she  considered  its 
victims.  Agnes  had  only  seen  Trevor  in  those  moments 
when  he  had  appeared  amiable— she  recollected  with  grati- 
tude and  pleasure  the  attentions  which  he  had  paid  her  when 
a  boy — and  when  he  came  to  her  as  a  fine  young  man,  with 
a  soldier's  laurels  round  his  brows,  and  came  too,  as  the 
brother  of  her  dearest  friend,  it  was  no  wonder  that  gratitude 
and  pleasure  should  increase  to  something  warmer ;  and  this 
being  the  first  sensation  of  the  kind,  no  wonder  she  gave  to 
it  the  character  of  that  all-engrossing  passion  which  she  had 
so  often  pictured  in  her  imagination.  Trevor,  too,  was  a 
passionate  and  persevering  lover:  Lady  Pomeroy*8  opposition 
bad  acted  upon  his  mind  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  had  stim^ulated  Agnes,  and  had  made  him  determine 
to  succeed. 

Agnes  had  thus  known  him  as  a  boy,  and  knew  him  as  a 
n^an ;  but  she  had  not  known  him  between  these  epochs. 
She  had  heard  indeed  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  field : 
sbe  knew  his  progress  from  cornet  to  lieutenant,  from  lieu- 
tenant to  captain,  and  from  captain  to  major  ;  and  all  this 
told  well  for  him.  But  she  knew  nothing  of  the  progress  of 
bis  mind  and  heart  during  this  period ;  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  developement  of  his  character  ;  she  knew  how  he  had 
lived  publicly,  but  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  private 
<^<>iidact.    She  knew  the  direction-posts  and  mile-stgnes  that 
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muted  kk  daieerrtnitrAe  ina  utter^jr  igial»<&t  of  Oe 
se^nerjrliefwBeo  Ihefti.  She'  rettAeetai  iani;  an  eftgafnig 
boy*-<dbe  ted  teard  of  tttt  itt  a.fdiimt 
omved  kimtas  &  punonate  lover^'  laid  the  Inodicr  <rf  Ihst 
friend  whoor  she tsomidered  tkat  it  Woidd  be'hqil^ilioirto 
call  flifllor ;  andf^itb^aU  tfaeM  raflectkna  she.  f«v«  hnielf  up 
to  theMieiMfrdreluiof.firatiove^  aiidriiBagtaedfiM'Ti^^ 
the  |»«kfeetion8  vMth  he  (Certainly  did^  not  poasMr.  ^And 
what gisi  of  hefet  affe  hasnot diMie  thesaiae ? 

The  deteeminted  fiiaiHbb&p  of  Agmaffor  LadjT  Em&ji  aadt 
the  didike  Mr.  Floning  had  to  offend  ansr  penloB  of  &111E7, 
had nadaher  naarij  k  constant  Tisiter  in  his lioose  in's^ke 
of  Ladf  Pomeroy ;  and  tbur  TVevor,{as  her  bpolher,  natmaUy 
ako  foniid  a  footing,  though  the  cdd  lady  icept  a>  very  watoh- 
ful  eye.npon  .his  eotodiKt  lioe'^hB  was  •  determined  that  die 
immenserfdrtinies  which  both  heir  nieces  woold  havev  riloold 
never  ^  to-  support  a  youngelr  brother,  and  particnlarty  the 
cadet  of  a  family,  die  head  of  which  had  formerly  ofiended 
her  pride. 

Agnes*  was  too  open-hearted,  and  lived  too  much  on  the 
surface,  to  enable  her  to  conceal  her  partia^y  flmn  aoch 
prying  eyes ;  and  the  eonsequenGe  was,  many  a  smart  die- 
cussion  upon  matrimony,  and  its  prudences  and  impruden- 
ces :  in  which  Lady  Pomeroy  tried  in  vain  to  make  a  conyert 
of  her  lively  niece  to  hor  own  principles. 

Many  a  lecture  did  the  old  Lady  read  to  the  three  yomig 
ladies  as  they  passed  liieir  mornings  in  their  boudoir ;  and 
many  and  fierce  were  the  ai^fuments  she  used  against  mar- 
riages of  mere  incUnatien.  But  she  might  have  argued  and 
inveighed  till  doomsday,  before  she  could  have  changed  the 
notions  of  Agnes  on  this  interesting  subject. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  something  had  given  rise  to  their 
usual  discussion.  Either  what  Agnes  had  said,  or  something 
that  Lady  Emily  had  just  read  aloud,  made  Lady  Pomeroy 
exclaim:— 

"  Well,  well,  r  wish  marriages  were  made  here  as  they  are 
in  France ;  thc^'e  they  are  sensible  people,  and  the  parents 
choose  for  their  children,  as  they  ought  to  do  everywhere, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons  ;  namely,  their  experience,  their 
knowledge  of  the  world,  aad  of  what  was  best  for  their 
children.  There  the  young  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
itr  but  to  obey  their  relations,  who  were  not  to  be  mislo^  by 
love  .and*  each  izioiven0e. ' ' 
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^^  And  that,  perhaps,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Agnes,  ^«ig 
•the  very  reason  why  there  'are  no  such  words  as  home  and 
comfort  in  the  French  language.  Indeed,  there  is  no  neces- 
^  for  words  to  describe  things  which  do  not  exist ;  and 
bow  can  home  and  domestic  comfort  exist,  when  those  who 
are  to  form  and  enjoy  them  are  brought  together  without  the 
Tery  essence  from  which  they  must  derive  their  existence — 
mutual  affection  ?" 

^^  Mutual  nonsense,  my  dear  ;  do  you  think  Sir  Everard 
Pomeroy  and  myself  should  ever  have  led  such  happy  lives, 
if  we  fiad  married  for  no  other  motives  than  those  ?  or  do  you 
think  the  poor  man  would  have  been  able  to  settle  such  a 
jointure  upon  me,  and  left  such  a  fortune  behind  him,  if  wc 
had  depended  upon  mutual  affection  ?  I  tell  you,  girls,  it  is 
mutual  convenience  that  should  lead  to  marriage  ;  and  that 
a  young  woman  loses  her  dignity,  who  does  not  think  of  her 
estabUshment  when  she  is  thinking  of  matrimony ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  marriages  of  this  sort  are  generally  much 
more  happy  than  your  love  matches." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  my  aunt,"  s?tid  Amelia,  in  her  af- 
fected voice  :  ^^  prudence  is  a  far  surer  guide  than  passion  in 
the  choice  of  a  matrimonial  establiirfiment." 

"  Good  girl  1"  said  Lady  Pomeroy :  "  you  are  prudent, 
Amelia." 

"  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  "  if  marriages  are  to 
be  formed  upon  such  principles,  and  upon  such  feelings,* — if 
we  may  dignify  mere  mercenary  interests  with  such  a  term  ; 
then  why  do  they  mention  the  name  of  love  in  the  proceed- 
ing ?  What  has  love  to  do  with  the*  dirty  acres,  and  paltry 
ore,  and  long  parchments,  which  you  would  persuade  me 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  a  marriage  happy  ? — If 
such  is  the  case,  why  should  not  a  gentleman  make  love  with 
his  settlement  in  his  hand,  and  save  himself  a  world  of  trouble 
in  fine  speeches,  which  mean  nothing  when  they  come  not 
from  the  heart,  by  laying  the  parchment  at  her  feet,  and 
saying,  There,  Ma'am ;  there  are  my  claims  to  you  as  a 
wife  V* 

"  Oh  I"  interrupted  Emily,  who  observed  the  gathering 
frowns  on  the  brows  of  Lady  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Fleming, 
'^  but  recollect,  dearest  Agnes,  riches,  or  rather  competency, 
and  comfort,  are  not  at  all  incompatible  even  with  your  ideas 
of  love ;  wealth  and  rank  do  not  necessarily  indurate  the 
^eart,  or  ba«isb  the  warmer  and  bettar  and  dearer  feelings 
of  our  nature." 
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^^  I  dara  say  not,'*  replied  Agnes :  ^^  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  as  good  and  as  warm  hearts  beneath  briUiant  stars, 
and  red  ribands,  and  diamond  stomaohers,  as  there  areoader 
the  undecorated  garbs  of  rustics  and  citizens :— I  am  con- 
tending against  the  principle  of  uniting  people's  estates  in- 
stead of  themselves — the  principle  of  pairings  not  matdiing. 
Why,  my  dear  Emily,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
proposed  for  you  merely  because  a  portion  of  your  estate 
interrupted  the  prospects  of  his  manor^housOf  or  because  a 
few  of  your  thousands  were  necessary  to  disencumber  bis 
acres — ^who  thinks  more  of  your  personal  pr<H>Of^  than 
your  personal  attractions,  and  appreciates  the  goodness  of 
your  land  more  than  the  goodness  of  your  heart  ?    For  my 
part,  when  such  marriages  are  projected,  I  would  waive  aU 
the  ceremony  of  love-making ;  I  would  forbear  to  pr<^ane 
all  the  sacred  words  which  must  necessarily  form  a  portion 
of  a  lover^s  proposal.     Instead  of  introducing  Mr.  Augustus 
so  and  so  to  Lady  Emily  so  and  so,  I  would  merely  say, 
^  Permit  me  to  introduce  so  much  3  per  cent  Consols  to  so 
much  Long  Annuity ;  or  so  many  acrea  in  Bedfordshire  to 
so  many  of  the  same  quality  in  Bucks.'     Instead  of  saying 
he  has  a  good  heart,  I  would  have  them  say  he  has  a  good 
bouse.    I  ^ould  have  them  visit  each  other's  mansions  and 
establishments,  instead  of  each  other ;  inspect  the  rent-f oH^ 
instead  of  the  feelings  of  the  parties ;  and  let  the  marriage 
ceremony  be  executed  like  a  conveyance,  and  given  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  with  two  good  attesting  mtnesses.  A 
perfect  understanding  of  each  other's  estates  is  all  that  is  ne-* 
cessary  on  such  occasions — ^^  hands  and  not  hearts,'  as  my 
favourite  Shakspeare  has  it." 

"  Ay,  Agnes,  there  it  is !"  said  Mr.  Fleming.  "  It  is 
your  poetry  spoils  you  :*-'you  can  find  an  apology  for  all 
your  odd  feelings  in  the  fancies  of  those  who  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  imaginary  scenes  of  their  own  creation,  in- 
stead of  the  realities  of  life.  For  my  part,  I  see  noooouaon 
sense  in  any  of  their  productions,  and  think  they  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  society  for  the  mischief  they  do  young  women* 
People  of  fashion  should  .have  nothtug  to  do  with  poetry." 

"True,"  my  dear  papa,  **and  poetry  has  dertaan^ ^ery 
fittle  to  do  with. them.  But  I  confess«*-nay,  aow^  don't 
frown  jne  do^wn^I  confess,  I  would  not  give  up  the  jioMry 
of  life  ibr.  all  its  duUand  sober  realities.  I^  would  mot  bafe'tef 
we-imaginiriga  of  mjr^owa  mind«-»tfae  bright  «nticip«liotis  rf 


future  esisleiiee  in  a  unioii  of  iiearts,  afid  my  own  ideas  of 
love^  ^endship,  and  marriage — poetical  ideas,  if  you  please 
—for  an  tliat  rank  or  wealth  could  give  in  the  most  splendid 
estaUtthment  that  you  could  propose.  Would  you,  Emily  2'' 
said  sbe^  turning  her  enthusiastic  face,  lighted  up  with  the 
energy  of  her  argument,  to  her  friend. 

^^  1  certainly  would  not  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  my  heart 
for  wealth  or  rank.  I  certainly  would  not  marry  a  man 
with  every  requisite  in  the  world  to  make  him  a  good 
husband-- — ^' 

^^  According  to  my  aunt's  ideas  of  a  good  husband,  you 
mean,"  interrupted  Agnes. 

^*  According  to  my  own,**  rejoined  Emjly,  **  unless  I  loved 
him." 

"  There  's  my  own  dear  Emily — I  knew  you  would  be  on 
my  side.  I  knew  love,  and  feeling,  and  enthus^iasm,  and 
poetry,  would  find  an  advocate  in  you/' 

^^Not  so  fast,  my  dear  Agnes,  for  though  I  would  certainly 
not  sacrifice  my  feelings  for  the  most  advantageous  marriage 
in  die  world,  I  would  yet  never  permit  my  heart  to  be  be^ 
trayed  into  one  to  which  the  ideas  of  imprudence  could 
attach.*' 

"Oh  dear,  dearl"  exclwmed  Agnes,  impatiently,  "  there 
you  have  spoiled  all ;  your  buts,  and  your  doubts,  and  your 
qualifications  of  your  sentiments,  come  like  wintry  clouds 
upon  a  sunbeam-^like  snow  upon  a  rose-^or  like  pouring 
water  into  champaigne :  and  so  you  would  have  a  lover  cal- 
culate income,  and  rent  and  taxes,  and  servants'  wages,  and 
the  keep  of  horses,  before  he  makes  his  proposal ;  you  would 
have  him  say  with  the  man  in  the  farce,  ^  I  think  once,  I  think 
twice,  I  think  three  times,  that  I  love  you.' " 

"  Well,  and  would  not  that  be  better  than  if  he  were  only 
to  think  once,  and  say  so,  and  find  that  his  second  thoughts 
contradicted  it?"  retorted  Lady  Emily. 

"  1  really  don't  now :  1  love  a  warm  heart ;  I  cannot  bear 
your  cold  calculating  lovers,  who,  in  proposing  an  elopement, 
Winsider  how  much  posting  is  per  mile,  and  who  speak  upon 
&eling  and  passion  as  upon  a  rule  of  arithmetic." 

"  And  so  they  ought,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fleming ;  "  and  if 
every  body  did  so,  we  should  not  have  so  many  ruined  estab- 
lishments—so many  estates  put  out  to  nurse— so  many  noble 
l^^rsons  compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  continei^  for  cheap- 
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neaa ;  dependnpon  tt,  Agnes,  that  marxtage  should  be  con*' 
sidered  like  the  Rule  of  Three." 

^'  Oh  stop,  for  heaven's  sake !  my  dear  papa ;"  for  if  you 
are  right,  I  should  exclaim  with  the  children,  ^  The  Rule  of 
Three  does  puzzle  me,  and  Practice  makes  me  mad ;'  so  pray, 
dear  Emily,  come  to  my  assistance,  and  do  not  let  md  be 
alone  in  an  argument  against  the  arithmetic  of  papa,  the  pro- 
prieties of  my  aunt,  and  the  prudences  of  Amelia ;  for  all  three 
will  soon  beat  me  out  of  the  field ;  and  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  a  rent-roll  and  pedigree  are  better 
accompaniments  to  a  lover  than  a  sword  and  a  lance — an 
equipage,  better  than  a  loving  heart — a  good  jointure  prefer- 
able to  an  ardent  passion — and  worldly  advantages  better  than 
such  a  match  of  love  as  that  which  the  old  play  describes^ 
where  the  husband's  prayer  is, 

*  To  beg  one  hour  of  deaUi-- that  ndtber  abe,  '' 

With  widow's  tears,  may  lire  to  bury  him. 
Nor,  weeping,  he.  with  wither'd  arms,  mi^  bear 
His  breatoleas  helpmate  to  the  sepnlciire/" 

"  And  so  it  is,"  pursued  Lady  Pomeroy,  whose  ears  were 
naturally  attracted  by  the  word  jointures ;  ^^  for  when  the  pas- 
sion is  gone,  the  jointure  remains — ay,  and — "  she  stopped. 

*^  And  when  the  husband  is  gone  too— €A  /  aunt — is  it  not 
so  ?"  asked  Agnes,  smihngly. 

^^ Pshaw!"  exclaimed  the  incensed  lady,  as  she  saw  a 
smile  play  even  around  the  lips  of  Mr.  Fleming,  at  this  sally 
of  Agnes. 

^^  Brother,  brother !  you  spoil  the  girl ;  and  permit  her  to 
take  too  much  after  her  mother." 

This  was  a  word  which  always  struck  upon  the  tenderest 
chord  of  the  heart  of  Agnes;  the  smiles  vanished  in  a 
moment — a  tear  softened  the  brilliancy  of  her  fine  eyes — 
and,  with  a  faltering,  though  bdignant  voice,  she  exclaimed — 

^^  Oh  that  I  could  resemble  her ! — Oh  that  I  could  be  all 
that  she  was ! — If  God  grant  me  but  to  be  like  my  sainted 
mother — like  what  1  remember  her  in  tenderness  and  feeling 
— ^like  what  I  have  been  told  she  was  in  talent  and  understand- 
ing ;  my  utmost  ambition  would  indeed  be  gratified,  and  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  indeed  a  treasure  to  confer  upon  a 
husband." 

The  energy  with  which  Agnes  had  uttered  these  words— 
the  silence  which  immediately  succeeded  it— all  spoke  the 
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quick  .transition  of  her  feelings.  Her  mind  was  turned  in  one 
moment  from  all  the  light  playfulness  of  her  preceding  con- 
versation to  thoughts  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest.  Love, 
marriage,  gayety,  happiness,  seemed  all  absorbed  in  her  recol- 
lection of  her  mother.  All  the  caresses  of  that  dearly  beloved 
and  tenderly  remembered  parent  came  upon  her  mind  ;  the 
convulsive  pressure  of  her  last  embrace — the  night  she  had 
passed  in  tears  and  sleep  upon  her  senseless  corpse,  were  all 
at  oDce  conjured  up  in  her  vivid  imagination ;  and  thus  was 
Agnes  always  the  creature  of  impulse,  swayed  by  her  feelings 
of  the  moment ;  merry  and  melancholy  by  turns,  her  mind 
and  feelings  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  chame- 
leon, and  took  their  colour  from  the  objects  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  heart  and  imagination. 

It  was  the  foresight  of  this  disposition  that  rendered  her 
mother  so  aipious  for  her  future  welfare  : — it  was  this  know- 
ledge of  her  ardent  and  easily-excited  feelings,  tliat  made  her 
the  principal  object  of  her  care  on  the  bed  of  death ;  and  it 
le  regulation  of  these  feelings  to  which,  had  she  lived, 
mid  have  directed  all  her  maternal  attention. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

A  YEAR  ANn  A  PAY. 


The  world's  a  scene  of  chuiges.— Cowley. 


In  the  most  romantic  history  there  must  be  mere  matters 
of  feet  untinged  by  the  least  shade  of  romance,  and  so  it 
must  be  with  ours  ;  for  it  has  been  truly  said  that  the  great 
sum  of  human  life — ^the  great  accounts  of  happiness  and 
misery— are  made  up  of  trifles.  In  short,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  a  long  life  is  like  a  tailor's  or  a  lawyer's  bill,  there  is 
a  great  sum  total  at  the  end,  made  up  of  very  insignificant 
"items  in  its  progress.  . 

The  history  of  the  lives  of  most  people,  are  included  m 
their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.    The  only  biographer  the 
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generdity  of  homaQ  beings  deserve,  is  the  jottrnilist ;  and  the 
whole  story  of  their  lives  is  contained  in  the  paragraphs 
which  record  the  above  events. 

How  seldom,  in  perusing  these  daily  records  of  birlfas, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  which  the  newspapers  contain,  do  we 
ever  cidcuiate  cm  the  importance  of  the  events  reconied  to 
the  persons  themselves !  How  seldom  do  we  think,  when 
reading  the  paragraph  that  ftinounces  the  birth  of  an  infant 
son,  t£it  there  is  another  being  thrown  into  the  world,  at  ail 
events  to  straggle  through  its  difficulties,  perhaps  to  regulate 
its  destinies!  orof  a  daugiiter,  that  there  is  another  victim  to  be 
added  to  the  many-— many^-^roany — ^who  have  bemi  and  are 
-daily  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  licentious  passion !  When  we 
read  of  a  marriage,  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  heart* 
burnings  and  breakings  that  it  may  occasion !  of  the  viola- 
tions of  filial  duty  which  have  preceded  it !  or  think  of  that 
violation  of  the  conjugal  ones  which  it  may  produce!  and 
when  we  read  of  death  after  death  in  the  daily  obituary,  hj 
few  of  us  are  there  that  say  to  ourselves.  There  is  anol 
another  soul  gone  to  its  last  account  !— 

« 

"  To  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  retarnB," 

« 

to  answer  for  all  the  actions  of  a  long  life  passed  in  the  midst 
of  temptations,  and  passions,  and  pains,  and  pleasures,  to 
which  the  event  recorded  in  the  carelessly-penned  paragraph 
has  put  an  end,  and  opened  to  the  ethereal  and  undying  sfHrit 
a  new  existence  ?  Yet  still  all  these  events  must  take  place 
in  a  common  as  well  as  in  a  romantic  life ;  and  thus  it  was 
in  the  family  of  our  two  heroines  during  the  year  and  a  day 
of  which  it  b  the  province  of  this  chapter  to  give  the  history. 

A  character,  with  some  determined  propensity  to  vice  of 

its  own,  is  not  half  so  dangerous,  half  so  little  to  be  depended 

^on,  as  that  vacillating  temper,  which  is  led  away  by  the 

imitation  of  others ;  and  which,  chameleon  like,  takes  its 

ccdours  from  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

in  the  one  instance,  a  man  is  only  misled  by  his  own  vice ; 
in  the  other,  by  the '^  vices  of  many,  pursuing  them  all  by 
turns. 

Sttch  a  character  was  Trevor's ;  with  no  decided  propensity 
to  any  particular  vice,  he  was  completely  led  by  those  with 
whon  he  lived.  «^  Infirm  of  purpose,"  with  a  great  dread 
of  cidioule,  mixed  with  a  strong  passion  for  .pleasure,  he  was 


4  conpleie  girovMe^  subject  to  the  variation  of  every  paawg 
wind* 

At  Eton  and  at  Oxford  he  had  imitated  the  follies  of  others. 
He  vent  to^he  Peninsula,  because  every  young  man  of  rank 
had  done  the  same  thing.  He  travelled,  after  the  peace,- 
because  he  found -some  of  his  old  comrades  had  determined 
on  making  tbe  tour  of  £urope :  and  he  indulged  in  all  the 
vices  of  all.  the  capitals  he  pas^  through,  firsts  to  imitate 
the  set  with  which  he  lived ;  and  secondly,  to  escape  tbe  ridi- 
cule with  which  any  qualm  of  conscience  would  inevitably 
bavebeen  visited. 

In  some  of  the  places  where  he  had  stopped  in  Italy,  he 
bad  renewed  bis  acquaintance  with  the  Honourable  Baronet 
vho  had  cut  such  a  conspicuous  figure  m  the  elopement ; 
the  hiatory  of  which  was  given  in  our  Chapter  XV ;  and, 
like  evecy  one  else  who  had  ever. been  fascinated  into  his  so«« 
ciety,  Trevor  could  not  resist  its  influence,  and  had  been  the 
participator  in  a  number  of  intrigues,  in  Rome,  Florence, 
ind  Naples  ;  until  his  separation  from  such  a  dangerous  com- 
panion, and  a  command  from  his  relations  at  home,  had  with* 
^awn  htEn  from  the  dissipation  of  the  continent,  and  com- 
pelled his  return  to  England. 

I>uring  tys  period,  he  had  been  a  partner,  or  more  pro* 
porly  a  follower,  in  many  of  the  wild  adventure  of  our  hero^ 
^  had  been  present  at,  and  the  witness  of,  a  bet  which  had 
|>een  made  by  him,  that  within,  a  year  he  would  enter  again 
into  London  society,  and  be  as  well  received  and  as  paramcMUit 
tt  ever.  He  had  not,  however,  yet  attempted  the  decision 
of  this  wager.        ^ 

The  sight  of  Agnes  (though  it  did  not  recall  tbe  feelings 
of  his  boyish  days,  for  those  had  long  since  become  extinct) 
%nd  were  nearly  forgotten)  inspired  Trevor  with  a  new  pas- 
^on,  which  he  was  fiiin  to  persuade  himself  and  her  was  the 
continuance  of  his  early  love ;  and  he  thus  presented  himself 
^  one  who  was  already  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  with  the 
ftdditifMial  recommendation  of  a  constancy  which,  in  modern 
<^yB9  both  Agnes  and  her  friend  Lady  Emily  decided  to  be 
astonishing. 

Ignorant  how  the  intervening  years  had  been  spent  by  him, 
^^  were  neither  of  them  aware  of  the  dangerous  tendencies 

of  his  diaraeler ;  and  though  Lady  Emily  knew  somethwf 
of  the  vacillation  winch  proved  so  conspieaous  an  elmnmtt 
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of  its  composition,  she  thought  that  the  beauty  and  virtues  or 
her  friend  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  this  defect. 

Agnes  was  indeed  all  that  man  could  desire  in  woman  ; 
with  a  person  formed  in  nature's  finest  mould ;  a  temper  in 
which  sweetness  was  blended  with  dignity ;  and  a  heart  open 
as  the  day,  with  eyes  and  lips  that  wept  at  woe  or  laaghed  at 
merriment.  Agnes  presented  a  specimen  of  the  sex,  which 
the  proudest  man  might  be  proud  to  have  called  his  own. 

Trevor  saw  and  was  completely  conquered  ;  arid  with  the 
usual  vacillation' of  his  character,  every  dissipation  was  imme- 
diately given  up  ;  he  thought  himself  for  about  the  fiftieth 
time  inspired  by  a  passion  which  was  to  last  for  ever  ;  and  so 
he  swore  it  would,  both  to  Agnes  herself  and  to  his  sister, 
whom  he  found  a  very  useful  ally  in  his  pursuit. 

The  habit  of  thinking  of  him,  the  recollections  of  their 
early  intercourse,  a  prejudiced  idea  of  the  strength  and  never- 
ending  influence  of  a  first  love,  were  all  favourable  things  for 
Trevor  in  the  mind  and  head  of  Agnes  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  Argus  eyes  of  Lady  Pomeroy  prevented  her  from  forming 
any  other  estimate  of  Trevor's  character,  than  such  as  she 
could  obtain  from  short  and  hurried  interviews  in  mixed  soci- 
ety— in  assemblies — or  at  the  Opera  ;  and  in  them  he  was 
well  calculated  to  shine,  as  he  had  a  great  gifl  of  small-talk  ; 
'had  read  much  poetry  ;  could  descant  plausibly  on  various 
subjects ;  and  had,  undoubtedly,  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world.  Added  to  this,  he  was  really  passionately  in  love  ; 
and  love,  we  all  know,  will  turn  dulness  into  eloquence,  to 
the  ear  and  heart  that  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  tho 
speaker.  ^ 

Had  Lady  Pomeroy  permitted  that  unrestrained  intercourse 
between  Agnes  and  Trevor  which  his  sister's  intimacy  with 
her  might  have  sanctioned,  it  is  very  probable  that  her  pene- 
tratit>n  might  have  developed  his  real  character,  and  thus  the 
danger  Lady  Pomeroy  dreaded,  had  been  avoided  ;  or  per- 
haps the  passion  of  Trevor  himself,  unfed  by  opposition, 
might,  with  the  usual  volatility  of  his  character,  have  gradually 
subsided,  or  given  place  to  some  new  feelifig  for  some  other 
beauty. 

While  however  they  met  each  other  so  seldom,  she  never 
saw  him  but  with  Lis  mind  and  heart  in  their  holyday  dress ; 
and  never  hearing  of  him  except  through  the  medium  of  his 
partial  sister,  she  became  acquainted  only  with  the  favourable 
parts  of  his  character. 
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B«Ues,  Trevor  knew  wi^  how  to  expnws  big  pmim; 
he  could  talk  of  love,  and  ieeWng^  and  aentimoot:  ooiiU 
pielure  domestiG  hapfHiieas ;  deaeant  on  the  intercouno  of 
•ods;  and  oonroise  on  all  tiie  aecjret  aympathiei  of  tho 
limaa  heart.  In  short,  ho  wraa  irell  versed  in  all  the  baekr 
lued  famgaage  of  passion,  which  never  appeals  nonsaaaical^ 
ovan  to  the  moat  penetrating;  when  the  hcHUrt  is  first  giving 
way  to  the  impressions  of  love. 

Trevor  llnis  oalf  presented  an  oathne  of  his  eharaeter  to 
Agnes,  which  her  vivid  imagiiiatioQ  unfortunately  filled  up 
with  every  trait  she  wished  him  to  possesa ;  and  thus  ahe 
beGane  enamoured  with  the  creature  of  herowniuMginatieo 
^witfa  what  she  wished  Trevor  to  be,  rather  than  with  whal 
he  actually  was. 

This  feeling  in  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Agnes  was  rather 
increaaed  than  diminished,  by  the  opposition  which  he  met 
with  firom  Lady  Pomeroy  ai^  her  father.  His  being  a  younger 
brother,  and  entirely  dependent  on  (he  kindness  of  his  rela- 
tives and  bis  profession  of  arms  for  his  income,  gave  him,  in 
ber  eyes,  an  additional  claim  to  her  affection.  Her  generous 
spirit  revoked  from  such  grovelling  ideas :  wealth  and  station 
oever  found  an  advocate  in  her  bosom  ;  and  she  annoyed 
both  her  father  and  Lady  Pomeroy  by  the  frequent  dissegvd 
of  all  that  they  considered  desirable  in  iife-*rank  and  eti« 
quette. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only  fa«dt  in  bar 
character  ;  for  conscbus  rectitude  made  her  so  completely 
^^gardi^a  of  mere  punctilio  and  form,  that  ahe  was  too  apt  to 
<^play  an  independence  of  opinion  in  her  remarks  which  is 
far  fir<HD  being  a  pleasing,  and  is  always  a  very  dangerous  tritit 
in  the  character  of  a  young  woman. 

It  was  in  vain  that  coronet  ailer  coronet  was  laid  at  her 
feet,  either  by  the  declarations  of  their  possess^MPS  theiaadves, 
^  through  the  medium  of  Lady  Pomeroy  and  her  father*  It 
waa  in  vain  that  the  advantages  of  rankj  the  exteet  of  joint- 
^^  the  splendour  of  establishmentSr  were  talked  of.  Agues 
^Kned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposal  She  pitied  and  was 
sUent  over  the  one  or  two  instances  of  true  love  whteh  she 
'agretted  lo  have  inspired,  because  they  could  only  create 
^nhappiness ;  but  she  ndiculed  and  triuoqihed  over  the  mmy 
vho  sought  her  only  on  account  of  the  Consolst  India 
bonds,  Eschequer  bills,  and  ready  cash,  which  it  wa3  weU 
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known  would  be  the  portion  of  either  of  Mr.  Fleming'B  lovely 
daughters. 

From  the  moment  they  came  out,  Amelia  and  Agnei  had 
become  the  mark  of  all  the  manceuvring  mammas  who  had 
sons  to  marry  ;  and  to  all  the  young  and  dissolute  noblemen, 
who  wished  for  Mr.  Fleming's  gold  to  repair  the  depreda- 
tions which  profligacy  and  extravagance  had  made  in '  their 
estates. 

Lady  Pomeroy,  however,  having  very  early  made  known 
the  destination  of  Amelia,  Agnes  became  alone  the  object  of 
these  pursuits ;  and  a  very  few  months  were  sufficient  to 
disgust  her  with  the  selfishness  and  the  indelicacy  with  which 
they  were  prosecuted,  as  well  as  with  the  envy  and  rancour 
of  those  who  would  consider  her  as  a  rival,  in  spite  of  all 
that  she  could  do  to  prove  the  contrary.  Every  refusal  was 
attributed  to  pride  and  ambition,  and  to  her  wish  for  a  husband 
of  superior  rank  to  any  that  had  yet  offered. 

The  effects  created  in  Agnes'  mind  during  these  few 
months,  served  greatly  to  confirm  her  heart  in  its  original 
sentiments.  She  saw  too  much  of  her  world  to  respect  its 
opinions,  and  every  day  added  some  argument  in  favour  of 
her  own  predilection  for  feelmg  in  preference  to  form,  and 
continued  her  in  that  independence  of  mind  which  had  so 
early  been  one  of  her  principal  characteristics. 

Wherever  talent  or. genius  of  any  kind  existed,  no  matter 
the  rank  or  the  station  of  its  possessor,  it  was  sure  to  find  e 
patroness  in  Agnes ;  and  many  were  the  severe  lessons  sbe 
received  from  her  aunt  and  father  for  giving  her  attention  to 
some  poor  poet  or  player,  whose  talent  had  made  him  a  patli 
into  society ;  while  lordlings  were  by  dozens,  waiting  for 
the  smiles  which  she  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  efforts  of 
genius. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  feelings  in  favour  of  Trevor  gained 
a  more  decided  ground  as  she  perceived  the  evident  injostice 
doiie  him  by  Lady  Pomeroy.  Trevor  himself  felt  this;  and 
it  only  increased  his  determination  to  succeed ;  for  he  was  a 
very  obstinate  man  sometimes,  and  to  tell  him  he  should  not 
do  a  thing,  was  very  frequently  only  giving  him  an  additional 
incitement  to  its  accomplishment.  He  likewise  enjoyed  the 
evident  and  sometimes  ludicrous  distress  his  presence  oc- 
casioned the  old  lady,  and  very  naturally  felt  vain  of  the  de- 
cided preference  which  Agnes  gave  him  over  all  her  other 
admirers. 


It  was  with  La^  Emily,  however,  only,  that  Agnes  eon" 
veiBed  on  tMs  subject;   and  they  both  quite  agreed,  that 
though  she  liad  a  right  to  refuse  to*  listen  to  any  other  pro- 
posaUi,  it  was  clear  that  she  ought  not  to  act  in  opposition  to 
her  father's  wishes,  on  a  point  so  important.     As  to  the 
wishes  of  Lady  Pomeroy,  as  Agnes  perfectly  well  knew  why 
tfaey>were  indulged,  she  honestly  confessed  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  her  ;  to  the  old  lady's  great  annoyance,  therefore, 
wherever  they  appeared,  Trevor  was  sure  to  appear  also* 
At  Howell  and  James',  he  was  sure  to  be  loitering  down  the 
street  just  at  the  moment  to  put  them  into  their  carriage.     In 
the  Park,  his  hprse  could  never  get  beyond  the  side  of  their 
barouche.     At  dinner,  in  spite  of  all  Lady  Pomeroy's  ma- 
noeuvres, she  was  sure  to  see  Trevor  seated  between  his  sister 
and  Agnes.     At  the  Opera,  she  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  have  removed  the  pillars  of  Hercules  from  their  station,  as 
have  frowned  or  hinted  Trevor  out  of  her  box ;  for  nothing 
less  than  main  force  could  have  ejected  him  from  the  position 
which  he  took  up  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  night  of  the 
season,  behind  the  cane-bottomed  chair  of  Agnes.     At  quad- 
rille parties,  if  Lady  Pomeroy  left  her  eoarte  table  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  was  sure  to  see  Trevor  pcis  de  basque-ing  or  dos-a- 
dof-ing  with  Agnes.     In  short,  go  where  she  would,  he  was 
still  there  ;  and  in  the.  very  places  where  she  had  calculated 
he  could  gain  no  admittance,  the  first  face  she  was  sure  to 
see  was  the  eternally  smiling  one  of  Charles  Trevor. 
To  give  one  instance  of  his  perseverance : — One  night, 
I      after  the  opera,  the  Fleming  carriage  was  very  late.     It  rained 
\       hard ;  the  crush  room  was  crammed  to  suffocation.     Trevor 
had  Agnes  in  one  arm  and  his  sister  in  the  other.   vLady 
Pomeroy  was  fretting  and  pining  at  the  delay.     At  length, 
i       when  the  carriage  was  announced,  there  was  not  another  party 
'       left  in  the  house  but  her  own.     Trevor  had  been  unremitting 
in  Us  attentions,  and  having  waited  thus  long,  he  calculated 
on  supping  at  Mr.  Fleming's,  where  there  was  generally  a 
small  select  party  after  the  opera.     Lady  Pomeroy  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  determined,  under  the  influence  of  her  ill-temper, 
to  give  him  the  cut  direct :  and  therefore  the  moment  he  had 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  which  she  always  contrived  that  he 
should  do  the  last,  that  she  might  prevent  any  little  leave-taking 
which  young  lovers  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  she  gave  him  a  cold 
bow,  and  drew  up  the  glass.    Trevor,  who  had  not  only  cal- 
culated on  being  one  of  the  supper  party,  but  alsQ  that  he 
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Biigbt  fiMke  tha  fifth  in  Mr.  Fbming's  eeacb,  and  ia  cobm* 
qiience  had  ordered  hie  cabriolet  to  Grosvenor  Square  at  two^ 
looked  and  fek  any  way  but  pleaeantly  as  the  cajrriage  lamps 
flashed  by  him  in  their  swift  career,  and  left  him  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  just  under  a  water-spout 
"  This  is  gratitude,"  thought  Trevor  ;  "  but  new  mind,  I'll 
not  be  outdone,"  said  he,  mentally.  He  looked  about,  not 
a  hackney-coach  appeared^  Every  link  was  gone  out,  and 
every  link4M>y  gone  home.  He  was  stiU,  however,  determined 
not  to  be  cut.  There  was  nothing  for  him,  but  dash-splaak 
through  mud  and  mire,  which  he  accordingly  did  at  such  a 
quick  pace,  that  he  arrived  at  Grosvenor  Square  before  the 
carriage,  which  had  gone  round  to  set  Lady  Emily  down. 

Drenched  to  the  skin,  he  immedUately  made  his  way  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  library,  who  having  been  engaged  at  hmne,  wan 
waiting  the  return  of  the  Opera  party ;  but  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door. 

Lady  Pomeroy,  who  was  congratulating  hera^  that  at 
length  she  had  got  rid  of  Trevor,  at  least  for  one  night,  led 
the  way  gaily  to  the  drawing-room.  "  O  my  dear  brother^* 
exclaimed  she,  ^^  such  a  night,  and  such  stupid  servants  not 
to  bring  the  carriage  before ;  and  that  eternal  Mr.  Tre» 
vor-— — •"  At  this  moment,  the  person  whom  she  had  taken 
for  her  brother  turned  round,  and  displayed  Charles  Trevor 
himself,  in  a  full  suit  of  Mr.  Fleming's  dotbes.  '^  Bless  me, 
Mr.  Trevor!"—'^  Yes,  my  dear  Lady  Pomeroy,  here  I  am: 
knew  you  had  forgotten  to  ask  me  to  supper — ^knew  you'd  be 
sorry  for  it  when  you  recoUected  it — ^so  I  came  to  save  you 
the  palnof  repentance-— got  wet  through — borrowed  a  suit  of 
Mr.  Fleming's— and  here  I  am." 

Lady  Pomeroy  stammered  something  about  ^^  regret  and 
pleasure ;"  Amelia  looked  placid  as  usud  ;  Agnes  smiled  at 
his  assurance,  and  laughed  at  his  grotesque  appearance  ta  her 
papa's  clothes  ;  and  the  party  went  to  supper.  Lady  Pome- 
roy quite  discomfited,  and  ahnbst  giving  up  the  contest— 40 
dead  beat  was  she  by  the  perseverance  and  the  perpetual  good 
temper  with  which  Trevor  met  every  rebuff. 

Such  decided  attentions  as  these  could  not  of  course  pass 
unnoticed  in  a  world  where  so  many  make  a  much  gveater 
practice  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  other  people. than  to 
their  own.  Public  report,  with  busy  tongue,  soon  set  down 
a  match  between  Trevor  and  Agnes,  as  a  determined  thing, 
in  spite  of  aU  the  assertionB  to  the  ccmtcary  made  eveiywhere 
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by  Lady  Pomeroy :  who,  indeed,  made  it  one  great  business 
of  her  life  to  contradict  this  surmise,  and  to  proclaim  that 
her  niece's  hand  was  still  disengaged  ;  and  that  she  was  free 
to  receive  any  proposals  of  marriage  from  any  person  of  a 
certain  rank  and  fortune. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  personages  of  our  drama  were 
not  idle.  Lady  Emily^s  heart  and  affections  were  courted 
and  earnestly  sought  aAer  by  the  persevering  attentions  of 
Mr.  Hartley ;  and  esteem  for  his  character  was,  unknown 
to  herself,  gradually  ripening  into  a  warmer  feeling  :  so  that 
there  were  many  who  knew  them,  who  predicted  Uiat  only  a 
little  time  was  requisite  to  transform  Lady  Emily  Trevor  into 
Lady  Emily  Hartley.  But  this  she  most  pertinaciously  denied 
when  she  was  accused  of  it. 

Hartley  was  one  of  those  young  men  of  fortune,  of  whom 
we  have  at  present  very  few.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  duty 
he  owed  to  his  tenants  to  reside  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year  on  bis  estate,  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  look  afler 
their  affairs  himself,  instead  of  leaving  their  fate  in  the  hands 
of  some  mercenary  agent. 

The  consequence  was,  that  his  tenants  were  happy,  never 
over*rented,  and  loved  their  landlord.  His  oaks  and  elms 
still  flourished  in  his  forests,  and  still  decorated  his  park ;  lor 
no  London  dissipation  and  extravagance  had  condemned 
them  to  the  axe.  Flis  income,  though  not  so  great  in 
nominal  amount,  was  more  in  reality  than  that  of  several 
whose  rent-rolls  showed  double  this  sum  that  he  did ;  because 
there  was  no  rent  fixed  on  farmers,  which  their  produce  did  BOt 
enable  them  to  pay  ;  and  Hartley  derived  more  pleasure  from 
the  smiling  faces  of  his  happy  tenantry  as  he  rode  through  his' 
estate,  than  he  could  ever  have  received  from  the  possession 
of  a  few  more  thousands  per  annum,  produced  from  their 
cares  and  labours. 

In  short.  Hartley  was  a  good  specimen  of  an  English 
country  gentleman — not  one  of  your  roaring,  drinking,  fox- 
hunting squires,  who  live  on  their  own  estates,  bec4iuse  they 
are  out  of  their  element,  and  unendurable  everywhere  else — 
but  an  ornament  to  the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country 
— ^an  independent  representative  of  the  county  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  which  contained  his  property,  and  in  every  re« 
spect  a  tnan/ormed  to  be  one  of  the  piUarsof  the  third  estate 
in  the  constitution  of  England!. 
But  with  all  this,  Hartley  had  but  little  sentiment;  and 
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Agnes  often  rallied  her  friend  in  the  posieaaion  of  tmdb  a 
mere  niatter*of-fact  loier.  He,  however,  had  a  fund  of 
good  feeling  in  bis  heart ;  and  though  incapable  of  that 
j^ippery  of  dfection  which  OTaporates  in  display,  he  had  all 
the  elements  of  a  whc^esome  and  manly  love  in  his  compo« 
sition,  and  the  whole  of  those  elements  were  engrossed  by 
Lady  Emily. 

His  was  not  a  character  to  shine  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
society  ;  but  there  were  qualities  in  it  which  gave  a  certain 
resource  in  all  times  of  diff'tciilty  and  trouble  in  the  long 
perfection  of  existence.  He  was  a  man  upon  whom  a 
woman  might  safely  calculate  to  find  an  affectionate  and 
constant  protector ;  and  a  husband  whose  love  would  out* 
last  the  gratification  of  his  pasmon.  In  short.  Hartley  was 
one  of  those  sterling  characters  that  make  their  way  with 
sensible  people ;  one  who  would  be  described  as  the  best  crea- 
ture in  the  world  by  one  part  of  it,  and  a  most  insoffiMrabls 
bore  by  the  other. 

He  had  made  no  impression  upon  Lady  Emily  at  first ; 
her  mind  and  heart  were  too  romantic  in  their  ideas  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  like  love  at  first  sight  for  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Hartley.  But  in  her  progress  through  society,  when  she 
compared  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  heart  and  the  good 
sense  of  his  conversation  with  the  more  shining,  but  more 
superficial  accomplishments  of  others,  her  reason  invariably 
decided  the  comparison  in  his  favour  in  spite  of  herself. 

She  saw,  too,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  giving  way  to 
the  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of  the  character 
of  her  friend  ;  and  in  time  found  in  the  candour  and  honesty 
of  Hartley,  which  never  permitted  any  fault  of  hers  to  psss 
without  a  remark  that  was  calculated  to  correct  it,  sometUng 
more  solid  to  admire  and  be  please<l  at,  than  at  the  flattery 
by  which  she  was  assailed  by  a  host  of  more  gay  and  fashioD* 
able  adorers. 

But  this  increasing  influence  of  Hartley  she  still  pettiaUf 
denied,  and  never  acknowledged  it  even  to  herself.  Her 
young  imagination  had  dressed  up  a  creature  of  its  own  con- 
ception as  the  man  who  was  to  rob  her  heart  of  its  first 
love ;  and  Hartley  was  not  at  aH  such  a  man  as  she  bad 
imagined. 

^'  Besides,'*  she  would  say,  «^  what  lover  ever  hoped  to 

succeed  by  telling  his  mistress  of  her  faults  ?•— doobtless  she 

^ad  many,"  (and  thia  was  said  with  a  becoming  look  of 


hxuBililr.^)'^^  Bat  a  lorer  ougbt  to  be  blind  to  them,  at  aoy 
rate.  Tbere  were  enough  envious  people  who  hated  her  in 
the  world  to  point  out  her  defects,  without  a  man  who  pf o- 
fessed  hiOMielf  her  admirer  giving  himself  that  trouble." 

Hartley  b<ire  all  the  rehuflb  she  gave  him  with  patience^ 
because  she  never  ibrbade  the  continuance  of  his  suit ; 
and  he.  had  too  much  tact  to  risk  any  decided  refusal 
by  any  decided  proposition.  But  yet  he  felt  he  was 
gaining  ground,  or  at  least  flattered  himself  so;  and 
I  he  therefore  still  continued,  contrary  to  his  nature,  to  pursue 
her  from  opera  to  route,  and  from  party  to  party  :  though 
there  was  not  a  place  that  did  not  teem  with  beafft*aohes  for 
him,aa  he  saw  her  ear  engrossed  by  the  witticism  of  oiie,  of 
the  heroism  of  another,  or  of  the  flattery  of  a  third.  Dancing 
too,  was  out  of  the  question  with  him ;  and  he  was 
therefore  condemned  to  watch  her  through  all  the  movements 
of  her  quadrille,  and  to  ieel  a  twinge  every  time  he  saw  her 
'  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  partner.  Lady  Emily,  however^ 
almost  unconsciously  avoided  as  much  as  possible  all  occa- 
sions of  giving  him  pangs  of  this  nature. 

A  secret  presentiment  that,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in 
tbdr  present  tempers  and  pursuits,  she  would  one  day  be 
his,  induced  him  still  to  pursue  a  manner  of  life  which  he 
despised,  that  he  might  bsve  his  eye  continually  upon  her ; 
aTMl  Ihottgh  he  never  sacrificed  his  candour  in  her  praise,  he 
did  not  confine  his  observations  merely  to  her  faults :  till 
Lady  Emily  at  length  began  to  rebsh  praise  from  Hartley 
with  a  foeling  of  pleasure^  at  which  she  was  herself  surprised. 
As  to  her  other  admirers,  they  had  no  fear  of  Hartley,    He 
Was  too  plain,  too  unpresuming  a  person  to  give  them  any 
idea  of  a  dangerous  rival ;  if  the  thought  crossed  their  mind 
that  he  loved  her,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  supercilious  smile, 
and   a  mental  comparison  between  him  and  themselves, 
which  of  course  ended  much  in  their  own  favour.    They 
could  never  imagine  that  the  country-gentleman,  as  he  was 
called,  could  have  any  attractions  for  the  gay  and  beautifiil 
Lady  Emily  Trevor,  and  Uiey  laughed  when  her  brother  would 
sometiroes  state  bis  opinion,  that  the  tortoise  would  win  the 
nee  at  last. 

For  his  own  part,  Hartley  had  in  truth  often  repented  the 
^M^Umstanoe  of  his  falling  in  love  with  a  being  apparenUy  so 
dissimilar  to  tauelf,  and  lamented  that  he  had  not  stifled  his 
funon  at  its  commencement ;  but.it  was  now  too  late :  Lady 
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Emily  had  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  he  was 
determined  to  persevere  while  there  was  the  slightest  hopes  of 

9UCC6SB  • 

Wherever,  therefore,  Lady  Emily  went,*  there  also  was 
Hartley,  watching  her  with  the  anxious  eye  of  a  guardian 
lover  ;  sometimes  endured,  often  scolded,  but  always  atten- 
tive. He  would  designate  himself  her  Mentor— ^he  called 
him  her  tormentor ;  but  in  spite  of  their  numerous  disa^ee- 
ments,  their  hearts  were  coming  to  a-  better  understanding 
every  day,  and  Lady  Emily  felt  herself  better  and  better  pleased, 
and  much  more  gratified  by  the  honest,  ardent  attach- 
ment  of  the  plain  Mr.  Hartley,  than  she  did  with  the  fulsome 
attentions  and  flatteries  of  a  dozen  others,  who  rank  themselves 
among  the  finest  young  men  about  town. 

At  this  period,  one  of  Mr.  Fleming's  boroughs  becoming 
vacant,  Henry  Pomeroy  was  recalled  from  the  Continent, 
where  he  had  been  travelling  since  he  had  taken  his  degrees 
at  Oxford,  to  fill  the  vacant  seat,  and  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
ject of  his  mother  and  uncle,  by  marrying  Amelia. 

An  alternate  series  of  dissipation  and  study  had  driven 
Miss  Wheeler  from  his  heart,  indeed  from  his  remembrance. 
Still,  when  his  thoughts  recurred  to  that  adventure,  a  burning 
blush  would  mount  into  his  cheek,  and  his  mortified  vanity 
rouse  him '  into  invectives  against  the  whole  sex.  Her  de- 
ception had  indeed  given  a  dreadfiil  chill  to  the  warm  feci- 
^  ings  of  bis  heart,  and  from  that  period  till  the  present,  he  had 
been  utterly  indifierent  to  women.  The  sight  of  Amelia, 
however,  whose  beauty  was  really  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
idea  that  she  was  destined  for  his  wife,  once  niore  made  him 
feel  that  he  had  a  heart  capable  of  loving ;  and  the  moment 
that  this  was  felt,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  character 
returned. 

His  senses  were  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  his  cousin ; 
and  deeming  the  coldness  of  her  disposition  to  arise  from 
mere  maiden  bashfulness,  be  entered  with  avidity  into  the 
schemes  of  his  mother,  as  far  as  it  regarded  his  union  with 
Amelia. 

Not  so,  however,  with  respect  to  the  political  schemes  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  family,  projected  by  Mr.  Fleming- 
As  to  the  change  of  name  from  Pomeroy  to  Fleming,  that 
was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him,  but  in  all  the  points  of  V^' 
litical  opinion,  they  were  as  &r  asunder  in  their  ideas  as  ^^^ 
antipodes. 


Young,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  Henry  thought,  acted,  and 
Bpobe,  upon  the  principal  points  of  modern  politics,  with  a 
freedom  of  discussion  that  astonished  and  alarmed  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, who  had  never  thought  at  all,  but  blindly  foUowed  in 
the  track  pursued  by  whoever  happened  to  be  in  power. 

Catholic  Emancipation— Parliamentary  Reform — the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery — the  Reduction  of  Taxes — March  of  In- 
tellect— were  the  themes  upon  which  Henry  Pomeroy  in- 
dulged, in  the  full  power  of  youthful  eloifuence ;  and  Mr. 
Fleming  trembled,  lest  the  schemes  of  ambition  which  ho 
had  been  so  long  pursuing,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  maiden 
speech  of  his  nephew. 

These  schemes  had  gradually  increased  in  their  extent,  as 
he  had  felt  the  accumulation  of  his  influence,  since  his  ac- 
cession by  purchase  to  two  more  boroughs  ;  and  dreading 
^est  the  impetuosity  of  Henry's  temper  might  undo  all  that 
he  bad  been  so  long  doing,  he  called  him  into  the  library  to 
(letail  the  whole  of  his  projects.  In  this  conversation,  no 
longer  content  with  a.  baronetcy,  he  stated  that  he  had  not 
only  hinted  at  his  expectations  of  a  peerage,  with  a  remain- 
der to  his  nephew,  but  that  it  had  actually  been  promised 
him ;  and  this,  accompanied  by  such  talents  as  Henry  pos- 
^^sed,  he  foresaw  might  lead  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state. 

Upon  his  favourite  topic,  even  Mr.  Fleming  could  be  elo- 
quent, and  he  portrayed  to  Henry  all  the  splendours  and 
advantages  which  awaited  his  adoption  of  the  same  political 
opinions  with  himself.  Henry,  however,  was  obstinate  ;  he 
woTild  submit  to  no  compromise.  If  he  accepted  a  seat  in 
ptirllament,  it  must  be  with  complete  independence  as  to  his 
*  fiyes  and  noes." 

h  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Fleming  attempted  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity and  folly  of  playing  a  game  by  which  he  could  get 
nothing.     Henry  was  obstinate,  till  his  uncle,  for  the  first 
fime  in  his  life,  fell  into  a  passion,  dismissed  him  with  vio- 
lence, and  determining  to  marry  again,  and  have  an  heir  pf 
his  o^n,  to  accomplish  those  darling  schemes  of  ambition^ 
^hich  he  had  so  long  contemplated  with  delight,  went  to 
^ed,  and  was  found  by  his  servant  the  next  morning  dead. 
Such  an  unusual  event  as  a  fit  of  passion  had  thrown  the 
blood  into  his  head,  and  occasioned  apoplexy ;   and  Ihue 
^nded  all  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Mr.  Fleming. 
Vol.  I.— 14 
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CHAPTER  XVill. 


My  lore  admits  no  qaalifyiog  droits 


-liOrd  Angelo  ii  precise, 


Stands  at  a  guard  with  enTj,  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone. 

Shaksfsarb* 


The  extreme  coldness  of  Mr.  Fleming's  disposition,  aud 
his  steady  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  projects,  by  shutting  up 
all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  bis  nature,  had  rendered  him  a 
person  whose  loss,  either  as  a  parent  or  friend,  couid  not 
create  any  violent  or  lasting  grief. 

The  most  important  event  attending  his  deatb,  was  tJic 
opening  and  reading  his  will ;  by  which  it  was  found  that  the 
young  ladies  were  made  wards  in  Chancery,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  be  placed  under  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  their  aunt — whose  consent  was  in  some  measure  rendered 
necessary  to  their  marriage,  by  a  large  sum  of  money  being 
made  dependent  upon  its  being  obtained,  and  which  was  to 
be  forfeited  if  either  of  her  nieces  married  without  it,  and  left 
entirely  to  the  disposal  of  Lady  Pomeroy. 

A  very  few  months  were  sufficient  to  dry  the  tears  and  con- 
sole the  mourners  for  Mr.  Fleming's  loss  ;  and  this  man,  so 
important  in  his  own  estimation,  and  without  whom  he 
actually  thought  the  machinepf  the  world  could  scarcely  move, 
became  nearly,  if  not  totally,  forgotten. 

The  family  began  tp  think  of  renewing  all  the  projects 
of  alliance  which  bis  deatb  had  intercepted.  Trevor  became 
again  the  same  persevering  persecutor  of  Lady  Pomeroy  that 
he  had  been  before;  but  Lady  Pomeroy  had  now  more 
power,  and  determined  to  exert  it. 
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Convinced  that  nothing  could  tend  so  much  to  the  misery 
of  Agnes  as  her  marrying  a  younger  hrother,  with  such  re- 
mote contingencies  as  Charles  Trevor,  she  set  her  face  de- 
cidedly against  the  match,  and  took  upon  herself  to  forbid 
his  visits  and  attentions  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  break 
off  all  intercourse  between  the  young  people,  she  also  re- 
quested that  Lady  Emily  would  cease  to  be  so  constant  an 
inmate  of  Grosvenor  Square,  and  commanded  Agnes  to  give 
up  her  friend. 

Agnes,  however,  acknowledged  no  such  authority  as  that 
which  Lady  Pomeroy  seemed  inclined  to  assume ;  and  though 
she  said  nothing  about  Charles  Trevor,  she  loudly  protested 
she  would  not  break  off  her  intercourse  with  his  sister — the 
friend  of  her  childhood,  the  school-fellow  of  her  heart. 

Lady  Pomeroy  was  too  firmly  convinced  that  while  this 
UaUcn  existed,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  brother's  being 
discarded,  to  give  up  her  point ;  and  she  determined  to  carry 
it,  by  removing  to  Fleming  Hall,  where  no  mixed  society  and 
large  parties  afforded  the  facilities  for  meeting,  which  were 
of  course  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  London.  All  her 
attempts  were,  however,  attended  with  precisely  the  contrary 
eftecta  to  those  which  she  anticipated  ;  for  the  greater  her 
opposition,  the  more  determined  and  pertinacious  became 
Trevor  to  succeed,  and  the  more  A^es  thought  she  saw  the 
injustice  of  her  aunt. 

To  do  Lady  Pomeroy  justice,  she  had  latterly  been  rather 
more  particular  in  her  inquiries  w^th  respect  to  Trevor  ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  questions  of  how  many  removes  he  was 
from  the  family-title,  and  what  expectations  he  had  from  his 
numerous  connexions,  she  had  heard  tales  of  vacillation  of 
principle  and  of  dissipation,  upon  which  she  determined  to 
ground  her  opposition  to  the  match ;  and  trusted  to  do  so 
with  more  success,  when  it  was  his  character  and  conduct  she 
condemned,  rather  than  his  want  of  fortune. 

The  fact  was,  that  during  the  very  short  cessation  of  his 
intercourse  with  Agnes  that  Mr.  Fleming's  death  had  ne- 
cessarily occasioned,  he  had  fallen  in  with  some  of  his  former 
associates,  and  had  been  shamed  by  their  ridicule  into  many 
of  his  old  pursuits. 

Lady  Emily  had  witnessed  thb  with  pain ;  and  was  rejoiced 
when  Agnes,  again  mixing  in  society,  recalled  her  brother 
from  a  path,  the  pursuit  of  which  must  have  lost  her  to  him 
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for  ever :  for,  after  all,  it  was  the  apparent  constancy  of  his 
attachmenft  (hat  had  the  •greatest  charm  for  Agnes. 

Reports,  however,  of  this  temporary  defalcation  of  Trevor 
having  reached  the  ears  of  Lady  Pomeroy,  she  was  not  long 
in  making  them  additional  arguments  against  his  encourage- 
ment by  Agnes ;  but  unfortunately  the  eagerness^with  which 
she  used  these  arguments  and  repeated  tbeser  ruoiours,  de- 
feated her  own  projects,  and  only  tended  to  confirm  Agnes 
in  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  the  unjust  prejudices  of  her 
aunt. 

To  the  same  account,  or  to  the  score  of  envy,  were  also 
placed  several  hints  of  the  same  nature,  which  she  received 
from  various  intimates  in  her  (»rcle.  But  as  these  were  also 
intimates  of  Lady  Pomeroy,  she  attributed  ail  they  said  to 
her  instigation. 

One  circumstance  about  this  time  made  a  deeper  inures- 
sion  on  her  mind  than  all  these  reports;  which  was  an  anony- 
mous intimation  to  the  same  effect,  which  she  found  one 
night  on  her  dressing-  table.  It  was  written  in  an  old-fashioned 
handwriting,  and  ran  thus : — 

Proceed  not  hastily — listen  to  your  friende.  Trevor  is 
not  the  man  you  euppoee  him  to  be.  What  hie  qffection  and 
your  infiuence  may  effect^  i$  etUl  in  the  toomJb  ^  ^me ;  hu 
sacrifice  not  your  happiness  to  an  uncertainty.  Your  mind^ 
disposition^  temper^  arid  pursuits^  are  dissimilar.  He  is 
vacillating  and  vohiUle^  though  ardent.  If  your  heart  he  too 
far  engaged  to.  give  him  up  entirely^  at  least  take  time :  try 
his  constancy  by  absence.  *  It  is  the  advice  t^one  who  hnom^ 
him  better  than  you  can — of  one  to  whom  your  happiness  is 
dearer  than  his  oton* 

No  inquiry  that  Agnes  could  make  enabled  her  even  to 
guess  at  the  writer  of  this  epistle ;  to  which,  in  spite  of  her 
habitual  eontempt  of  anonymous  information,  she  could  not 
help  giving  more  attention  than  she  afterwards  thought  it 
deserved.  The  last  sentence,  however,  admitting  a  miscon- 
struction, and  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  might  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  rivaU  it  was  soon  classed  among  the  maiiy  other 
futile  attempts  to  set  her  against  Trevor.  The  handwriting 
too  was  so  remarkable  that  it  appeared  feigned^  and  the  let- 
ter might  therefore  be  the  production  of  one  of  the  many 
whom  she  knew  her  aunt  employed  to  induce  her  to 'give  up 
her  lover. 

At  length,  Lad^  Pon^roy'^s  pursuits  permitted  her  tempo- 
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rary  migration  from  the  scenes  of  gayety  and  London  to  the 
retirement  of  Fleming  Hftll ;  and  Uiither  she  compelled  Ag> 
nes,  much  against  her  wiU,  to  go,  without  her  friend  Lady 
Bmily.  Indeed,  their  party  being  merely  a  family  one,  they 
were  accompanied  only  by  Henry  Pomeroy,  whose  nearly 
approaching  marriage  with  Amelia  rendered  him  her  inces- 
sant attendant,  and  a  Miss  Eudocia  Turner,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  family,  who  had  come  to  reside  with  Lady  Pome- 
roy  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and  whom  that  Lady 
had  found  particularly  useful  in  discovering  certain  little  pec- 
eadiUoes  committed  by  Trevor,  of  which  she  had  not  failed 
to  make  use  in  her  arguments  against  him  with  Agnes. 

Miss  Turner  was  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  females 
who  exist  upon  scandal,  and  who  spend  one-half  their  time 
in  ferretting  out  the  secrets  of  their  neighbours,  and  the 
other  in  giving  their  advice  where  it  is  never  wanted,  and 
seldom  followed.  She  began  every  sentence  with — "  Well, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  do  so  and  so  ;"  and  generally 
finished  with — ^'  But  there  are  people  who  will  never  follow 
advice  till  it  is  too  late." 

She  was  poor  and  ugly,  and  envied  every  body  who  was 
rich  and  handsome.  But  she  was  artful  and  insinuating  ;  a 
great  flatterer  of  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  those  with 
whom  she  lived,  and  consequently  a  favourite  with  all  who 
did  not  see  through  her  duplicity.     , 

To   Lady  Pomeroy  she  had  become  necessary,  both  as  a 
spy  and  a  flatterer.     She  was  the  very  echo  of  her  opinions 
— the  strenuous  advocate  of  every  thing  she  urged — lamented 
with  her  in  private  over  the  obstinacy  of  Agnes  with  regard 
to  Trevor,  and  in  public  trumpeted  her  patronesses  knowledge 
of  the  world,  her  aflection  for  her  nieces,  and  in  short  every  thing 
that  was  regarded  by  Lady  Pomeroy  in  the  light  of  virtues. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lady  Poraeroy's  confidence  in  Miss 
Turner  soon  became  unbounded  ;  and  among  other  instances 
of  the  use  which  she  made  of  her  was,  that  of  deputing  her 
to  prevent  any  private  conversation   between  Agnes  and 
Trevor,  whenever  chance  threw  them  together  in  the  same 
parties,  and  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch  that  no  private  inter- 
views took  place  between  them.     For  this  latter  there  was 
no  occasion — Agnes  was  too  conscious  of  the  purity  of 
her  intentions  to  conceal   them  :  she  rejoiced  when  the 
chances  of  society,  or  a  m6ming*s  drive,  threw  Trevor  in 
her  way ;  but  she  had  never  thought  of,  or  sanctioned  one  of 

14* 
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hia  pfesMog  enlreatieB  to  grant  hkn  any  other  interview  cba» 
those  which  were  thus  afforded. 

She  had  honestly  confessed  her  afiectien  for  him,  aad 
0{>eiily  stated  her  intention  to  merry  him  when  the  ago  oF 
twenty-one  should  make  her  her  imn  mistrcn.  To  tbisiOBfae 
had  been  driven  by  <all  the  injustice  she  considered  bad  beea 
done  to  him  ;  but  ahe  had  hitherto  resisted  evefj  attempt  -on 
his  part  to  hasten  their  marriage. 

Miss  Turner,  however,  bad  a  different  object  in  ^viewthan 
that  of  preventing  Agnes  frem  marrying  Trevor.    She  kneir 
of  the  clause  in  Mr.  Fleming's  will,  by  which  alargeaumaf 
money  was 'to  be  placed  at  the  ^itire  disposal  of  Lady  Pome- 
roy,  in  case  of  the  marriage  of  either  of  her  nieces,  ^gvinst 
her  consent;  and  she  calculated,  should  Agnes  so  offi^ad, 
that  a  portion  of  this  money  would  at  any  rale  be  tbe  reward 
of  her  services  at  Lady  Pomeroy*s  death ;  and  av  she  knew 
Lady  Pomeroy's  fear  of  what  the  world  might  ss^  would 
prevent  her  .giving  it  to  the  niece  that  was  to  marry  her  own 
son,  she  was  not  entirely  hopeless,  but  that  the  whole  might 
become  hers :  a  natural  supposition,  considering  her  rela- 
tionship and  the  favouritism  with  which  Lady  Pomeroy  treated 
her,  and  the  dislike  she  entertained  of  Trevor.     With  this 
object  in  view,  no  wonder  that  she  faiber  promoted  than  pre- 
vented the  interviews  of  Trevor  and  Agnes  ;  though  all  thie 
was  done  so  carefully,  as  never  to  excite. the  suspicion  of 
Lady  Pomeroy,  and  with  a  salvo  to '  her  own  conscience, 
which  characters  of  this  description  are  never 'St  a  loss  to 
find  or  to  creato.     Her  complacency  to  the  wishes  of  Agnes 
and  Trevor,  or  rather  her  aoiciety  to  promote  her  own  views, 
would  have  carried  her  much  farther  ;  but  the  real  delicacy 
of  Agnes  prevented  the  necessity  of  such  a  concession,  and 
her  hints  to  that  effect  were  either  misunderstood  or  wilfully 
neglected. 

Placed  upon  her  as  a  spy.  Miss  Turner  was  of  course 
aware  of  the  mutual  affection  and  understanding  of  the  lovers., 
but  she  was  never  tbe  chosen  confidante  of  Agnes ;  who  was 
merely  grateful  because  she  did  not  make  a  disagreeable  of- 
fice annoying — an  office,  which  she  told  Agnes  ^  had  only 
accepted  that  it  might  not  be  delegated  to  onoless  kindly  in- 
tentioned ;  whrle,  by  a  thousand  little  inventions,  she  pre- 
served the  confidence  of  her  employer,  and  artfully  ^ept  u[v 
her  indignation 'against  Trevor. 

'^^he  journey  into  the  cbuntry  threatened  in  her  miad  to. 


f m  ibfl  dMithblow  toher^oiMfiii  for  the  pmd€m»  of  Agnffis 
kftd  led  Iwr  to  doubt  tbe  etci^i^gth  of  beriaflbotion ;  and  she 
dMaded  thet  iabeesAe  might  really  estraBge  the  Joi^vs  from 
cteh  :otb«*,  Mid  finally  prevent  :tbe  disobedieiwe  upon 
which  Ibooe  faopeiB  were  founded. 

'When  lberefoieBhe:(Miw  the  onfeifned  aosrow  of  Agnes  at 
■deteeininatton  q£  her  auntvend  heard  the  paaaionate  in- 
dignatioa  with  which  tbe  intelligenoe  wae  ^received  by  Tre- 
vor, ahe  oould  acare^y  forbear  to  hint  that  a  seeiet  corres- 
'pendenoe  might  still  be  kept  up  through  her  mn^aos.  She 
Ifcsew  (Agnes,' ho wefer,  too  well  to  imagine  she  would  oon- 
eent  to  such  a  step,  and  she  iherefoie  leserved  her  hint.for 
Trevor  himaelfl 

Trevor,  however,  did  not  want  this  hint.  He  was  one  of 
the. most  impatient  men  in  the  world,  and  could  ill  brook  the 
delay  wfaioh  Lady  rPomeroy's  opposition  put  to  his  wishes. 
His  whole  time  in  London  was  spent  in  contriving  inter- 
views *  with  Ag^es  ;  the  only  raomente  he  numbered  as  those 
of  existencse,  were  those  spent  either  in  the  plotting  or  the 
accomplishment  of  these  interviews.  He  kept  a  constant 
spy  upon  the  house  in  Gresvenor  Square,  who  had  a  vies- 
aeoger  at  command,  to  give  the  earliest  intimation  of  the 
movements  of  tbe  Aimily .  His  servants  were  ordered  to  cul- 
tivate an  tintimaoy  with  those  of  Lady  Pomeroy's  establish- 
ment, that  opportunities  of  seeing  Agnes  misrht  be  multi- 
plied by  the  information  they  might  obtain.  His  saddle- 
horse  was  in  constant  requisition  during  the  day,  and  his  cab 
during  the  night,  till  Lady  Pomeroy  was  tired  out  with  bis 
perpetual  appearance  in  her  path.  All  this  kept  alive  Tre- 
vor's passion  ;  two  objects  were  gratified  at  once  ;  his  wish 
to  see  Agnes,  and  his  desire  to  annoy  Lady  Pomeroy :  and 
these  petty  schemes  occupying  his  whole  time,  he  had  none 
to  bestow  on  any  otiier  pursuit  that  might  have  led  to  the 
diminution  of  his  passion.  In  their  parting  interview — which 
took  place  at  Lady  Trevor's,  where  Agnes  had  gone,  in  spite 
of  Lfikdy  Pomeroy,  to  take  leave  of  her  friend — Trevor,  for 
the  first  time,  most  vehemently  urged  his  entreaties  for  a 
private  marriage ;  reproached  her  on  her  refiisal  with  not 
loving  him  ;  aiMl,  in  short,  aeted  in  all  respects  the  madman 
lover  forcibly  separated  from  his  mistress* 

The  heart  of  Agnes  was  alive  to  all  be  said  and  all  he  felt ; 
but  she  was  supported  in  her  refiisal  by  the  firmness  and  dis- 
cretion of  her  friend  Lady  Emily,  through  whom  alone  she  was 
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to  hear  of  her  brother.  Thk  passionate  Tehemence  howev^ 
of  TroYor,  had  its  weight  with  Agnes ;  and  the  disinterested- 
ness with  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  so  large  a  portion 
of  h^r  fortune  by  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Lady 
Pomeroy,  rather  than  wait  a  few  months  in  the  hope  of  ber 
consent,  raised  him,  if  possible,  in  ber  esteem,  and  gave  her 
that  delightful  certainty  so  dear  to  a  woman's  heart,  that  she 
was  loved  for  herself  alone. 

The  family  were  soon  settled  at  Fleming  Hall ;  and  Agnes 
trusted  that  at  least  her  love  for  the  country,  and  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  she  possessed,  might  be  indulged 
uninterruptedly  :  but  she  soon  found  that  Lady  Pomeroy  had 
another  object  in  view  in  this  visit  to  the  country,  besides  the 
separation  of  herself  and  Trevor. 

An  Earl,  whose  estate  was  in  the  same  county,  had  been 
ene  of  those  rejected  suitors,  whose  pretensions  had  been  es- 
poused by  Lady  Pomeroy  ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  re* 
newing  his  addresses,  that  she  had  chosen  Fleming  Hail  as 
the  place  of  her  retreat.  For  this  purpose  she  had  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Lord  Courtown,  who,  it  was  settled, 
shoiHd  follow  her  very  speedily  into  the  country  ;  and  the 
distance  between  their  respective  residences  was  too  small  to 
prevent  an  unrestrained  intercourse  of  their  families. 

As  Lord  Courtown  was  a  man  precisely  after  Lady  Pome- 
roy's  heart,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  he  was  as  precisely 
the  contrary  with  regard  to  Agnes. 

He  was  handsome,  noble,  and  rich  ;  but  be  was  cold,  for- 
mal, and  punctilious :  a  perfect  courtier  in  his  heart  and  his 
manners  ;  he  made  love  a  la  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and 
chilled  by  his  politeness  where  he  wanted  to  warm  by  his 
attentions. 

Such  a  man  was  the  last  upon  earth  to  touch  such  a  heart 
as  that  of  Agnes  ;  and  yet  he  was  so  perfect  with  regard  to 
the  negative  virtues,  that  she  could  pitch  upon  no  decided 
fault  upon  which  to  ground  her  refusal  of  him,  or  to  rescue 
herself  from  the  charge  of  caprice  in  declining  his  addresses. 
This  very  circumstance  rendered  these  addresses  doubly 
insupportable ;  and  though  his  perseverance,  encouraged  by 
her  aunt,  annoyed  her,  he  was  too  unpresumingto  quarrel  with, 
and  too  grave  and  pohte  to  be  laughed  at. 

As  Henry  Pomeroy  was  completely  occupied  in  making 
passionate  love  to  the  insensible  Amelia,  and  was  scarcely 
ever  a  moment  from  her  side  ;  and  as  Lady  Pomeroy  occu* 
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[>ied  Miss  Turner's  atteatioii,  poor  Agnes  was  condemned  ta 
tb«  perpetual  assiduities  of  her  polite  lover,  till  she  was  fre- 
quently fain  to  fly  from  him,  and  bury  herself  either  in  the 
solitude  of  her  owre  room,  or  the  shady  recesses  of  those  mag- 
nificent  groves  of  trees  with  which  Fleming  Park  abounded. 
For  this  place  had  descended  to  the  late  owner  by  a  long 
hue  of  ancestors,  and  had  become  Mr.  Fleming's  property 
through  the  joint  extravagance  of  its  former  possessor  and 
lus  heir,  by  whom  the  entail  was  cut'  off,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  temporary  convenience  which  the  purchase- 
money  afforded. 

It  was  in  her  solitary  rambles  among  the  woods  of  the  park, 
the  opmiings  of  which  commanded  magnificent  prospects  of 
the  surrounding  country,  that  Agnes  derived  her  only  enjofr- 
BMdt.  Her  tlK>ughts  divided  between  her  book,  her  friend, 
her  lover,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  day-dreams  of  her  imagkiation,  and  lived  through  life's 
perspective  with  all  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  a  youth&l: 
and  romantic  mind. 

Mies  Tamer  had  just  enough  knowledge  of  human  nature 
to  judge,  that  in  such  a  mind  and  heart  as  Agnes  possessed^ 
the  ei>litude'of  the  country,  and  4he  beauties  of  nature,  were 
qiore  likely  to  nourish  than  to  repress  a  growing  passion ; 
iriie  rejoiced,  as  she  observed  the  total  impossibility  of  Lord 
OoUttown's  being  the  successful  rivsd  of  Gharks  Trevor  :  and 
while  she  lamented  over  the  obstinacy  of  her  nieee  with  Lady 
Fomeiayi  >he,  by  every  insidious  means  in  her  power,  did 
dl  she  c<Hild  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  and  affections  of 
Agnes  4er  her  4over»  She  luretended  not  to  4now  of  the  cor* 
respondenee  which  was  kept  up  between  Agnes  and  Lady 
Emily t  although  She  was  employed  expressly  by  Lady  Pome- 
roy  to  give  her  intelligence  of  every  letter  which  Agnes  re- 
ceived ;  and  this  ignorance  was  so  insidiously  assumed,  that 
Agnes  hecs^  eouh)  only  suspect  that  it  was  feigned,  and  was 
freqvckilly  uncertoin  whether  ehe  was  wilfully  or  absolutely 
V^iid  io  the  correspondence  which  existed. 

Had  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  been  laid  open^  there 
was  not  a  line  of  which  she  would  have  been  ashamed ;  for 
eten  the  few  lines  which  Lady  Emily  sometimes  permitted 
her  buether  to  wnte  at  theeadofiier  letters,  were  aftrespect- 
fid  aslk^  were  passionate.  .  t^.     .        .  . 

T«evor'B,:how0ver,  was  not  a  love  to  permit  mm  to  exist 
lenf  in  this  <|0ieaoe&t  sUte.    It  requiredfood  and  action  to. 
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keep  it  alive ;  and  a  very  few^  weeks  determined  liim  at  all 
events  and  risks  |o  follow  Agnes  into  the  coufitrv.  This  was 
a  determination  no  sooner  made  than  acted  upon  ;  and  un  • 
known  to  his  sister,  of  whose  disapprobation  of  such  a  step 
he  was  certain,  he  started  one  morning  as  fast  as  a  chaise  and 
four  could  carry  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleming  HalL 

At  first  he  had  determined  driving  directly  to  the  Hall  itself ; 
but  recollecting  that  Lady  Pomeroy  might  take  it  into  her 
head  not  to  receive  him,  by  which  means  he  would  be  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  having  roused  her  suspicion  she  might  prevent 
his  meeting  with  Agnes  by  any  other  means  ;  he  more  pru- 
dently left  his  carriage  at  a  town  a  few  miles  distant,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  at  a  little  inn  in  the  village,  of  which  Fleming 
Halt  was  the  manor  house. 

Miss  Turner,  who  sought  for  all  the  news  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, soon  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  at  the 
*^  Fleming  Arms,'*  for  so  had  the  ostentatious  master  named 
the  dragons  and  lions  that  glittered  on  a  field  argent  ovei*  the 
door  of  the  village  inn.  Having  from  the  first  calculated 
upon  such  an  event,  Miss  Turner  was  not  long  in  ascertaining 
that  it  was  Trevor  himself;  and  from  the  moment  she  knew  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  foresaw  the  effect  of  such  per- 
severance on  such  a  midd  as  that  of  Agnes,  and  secretly  hoped 
that  his  visit  would  end  in  that  event  which  would  give  her 
the  chance  of  the  fortune  which  was  the  object  of  her  wishes. 

it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  Trevor  was  not  long  in 
seeking  an  interview  with  his  mistress.  Her  solitary  walks 
soon  sdlbrded  him  the  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause.  •  At 
first  she  avoided  him,  and  sought  to  induce  his  return ;  but 
soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  the  tacit  encouragement  of 
Miss  Turner-— for  she  was  too  cunning  ever  to  commit  her- 
self by  words — the  conscious  rectitude  of  her  own  intentions, 
and  her  decision  at  some  time  or  other  to  be  his  wife,  led  her 
to  permit  his  intrusion  on  her  rambles.  Trevor's  was  a  mind 
that  took  its  colour  fi*om  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  :  to  be  alone,  and  unknown  at  a  retired  village  inn, 
appeared  romantic,  and  his  imagination  became  tinctured 
with  romance ;  he  wandered  with  a  beautiful  girl  amidst  the 
beauties  of  nature — heard  her  descant  eloquendy  upon  the 
prospects  on  which  they  gazed^  and  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
in  scenery.  Every  day  their  minds  seemed  more  assimilated 
^each  other,  and  Miss  Turner  soon  saw  how  it  would  end. 
She  knew  how  all  these  contemplations  of  nature  would  soften 
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the  Jieart,  and  aU  her  care  was  to  act  so  that  when  the  event 
took  place,  no  suspicion  of  her  previous,  b^owledge  might 
occur  to  Ladj  Pomeroy. 

Lady  Emily  soon  guessed  the  course  in  which  her  brother 
had  directed  his  flight,  for  flight  it  literally  wa%  and  wrote 
letter  after  letter  to  urge  his  return ;  for  she,  with  all  her 
warnath  of  friendship  for  Agnes,  had  prudence  enough  to 
wish  that  so  large  a  portion  of  her  fortune  should  not  be  sacri* 
iiced,  wbile  there  was  even  a  remote  chance  of  Lady  Pome- 
roy *s  consent. 

But  wien,  under  such  circumstances,  were  prudent  re- 
monstrances ever  attended  to?  Clear  blue  skies,  green 
meadows,  rippling  streams,  shady  groves,  and  moonlight 
nightS)  had  their  due  influence  upon  the  minds  of  llevor 
and  Agnes.  He  thought  he  could  live  amidst  them  for  ever^ 
and  for  her  alone ;  and  she  knew  and  felt  she  could  for  ever 
with  him. 

All  that  Miss  Turner  could  do,  was  to  think  of  the  proverb 
of  Vogue  la  galere ;  be  blind  to  all  she  saw  and  knew,  and 
keep  Lady  Pomeroy  in  the  dark. 

At  length,  Lady  Emily  having  been  kept  nearly  a  week  with* 
out  hearing  a  word  either  of  Agnes  or  Trevor,  determined  to 
join  her  brother  ;  and  either  persuade  him  to  return,  and  wait 
patiently  the  event  of  Lady  Pomeroy's  change  of  mind,  or 
urge  their  immediate  marriage ;  a  step  she  thought  much 
more  prudent,  than  the  risk  which  secret  interviews  must 
run  of  compromising  Agnes  in  the  eyes  of  her  aunt  and  of  the 
world. 

Arriving  at  the  inn  where  her  brother  had  been  living  in* 
cognito,  and  finding  that  he  was  out  upon  what  the  landlady 
caHed  '^  one  of  his  solitary  rambles,''  she  immediately  took 
the  path  pointed  out  as  the  direction  in  which  Trevor  always 
walked,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him ;  httle  doubting  but 
that  she  should  find  her  friend  at  the  same  time. 

This  path  led  along  the  side  of  the  rivulet,  which  gradually 
increasing,  formed  a  fine  stream  at  the  entrance  of  Fleming 
Park,  and  was  bordered  by  large  groves  of  chestnuts  and  syca- 
mores. As  Lady  Emily  gazed  on  the  scene  around  her,  heard 
the  hum  of  the  insects  as  they  fluttered  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
contemplated  the  distant  hills,  the  sparkling  waters,  and  felt 
the  loveliness  of  the  whole  scene ;  she  foresaw  too  well  its 
influence  on  hearts  that  were  inclined  towards  each  other,  to 
doubt  their  eflects  on  Agnes  and  her  brother. 


II  was  in  a^  little  plantation  on  a  mount  that  commanded 
one  of  the  best  liews  of  ^e  surroundinf  country,  that  Lady 
Emily  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  objects  of  her  search. — 
They  were  en^ged  in  such  earnest  coniFersation,  that  her 
approach  wdl  unnoticed^  Trevor  was  pleading,  Agnes  was 
gently  resisting ;  but  at  the  moment  that  Lady  Emily  was 
near  enough  to  hear  the  purport  of  their  argument,  Agnes 
cried,  in  a  faint  and  murmuring  tone — 

"  Well,  Charles,  if  your  sister— ^If  you  can  prevail  upon 
your  sister  to  sanction  such  a  step, — if  she  will — but  I  know 
she  will  not——" 

*^  Oh  finish  the  sentence,"  excklmed  Trevor  impatiently  ^ 
'^  finish,  I-  beseech  you." 

^4lo,  no,  no,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  cannot,  cannot.  Besides, 
without  my  aunt*s  consent,  you  know  my  fortune  will  be  moat 
considerably  diminished.'* 

"  Fortune,"  exclaimed  Trevor  indignantly  ;  "  name  it  not. 
Do  you,  can  you  think  that  money  and  Agnes  ever  entered 
my  imagination  at  the  same  moment  ?  I  wish  you  had  none  ; 
I  wish  you  had  no  hope  of  any.  I  am  sorry  you  will  stiU 
have  enough  to  make  our  marriage  appear  a  prudent  one  on 
my  side  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  it  has  only  to  know  you» 
only  to  see  you  by  my  side,  charming  as  you  are,  to  convinco 
the  most  censorious  that  I  could  have  but  one  motive  in 
seeking  you  for  a  Wife." 

Agnes  hesitated  ;  a  scries  of  these  interviews,  the  real  su- 
periority of  Trevor  in  the  solitude  of  the  country  to. the  Tre- 
vor she  had  known  partaking  of  the  dissipation  and  follies 
of  the  town,  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  Lady  Pomeroy, 
and  the  tormenting  perseverance  of  Lord  Courtown,  all  con- 
curred in  Trevor's  favour  ;  and  she  whispered  a  consent  to 
an  immediate  marriage,  provided  Lady  Emily  and  his  mother 
could'  be  brought  to  sanction  it,  at  the  very  moment  that 
tiady  Emily  stood  before  them,  having  evidently  overheard 
the  latter  part  of  their  conversation. 

Agnes  hid  her  blushing  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  friend, 
and  Trevor  was  in  raptures  at  what  he  called  the  providential 
appearance  of  his  sister. 

Lady  Emily,  though  she  came  to  prevent  such  a  slep^ 
could  not  long  resist  the  ardent  entreaties  of  a  beloved  brother, 
particularly  when  a  compliance  with  them  accomplished  one 
of  the  first  wishes  of  her  heart,  and  as  she  was  conscious  that 

ady  Trevor  was  as  anxious  for  the  marriage  as  herself* 
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Shaated  as  Agnes  was  with  respect  to  age  and  guardian* 
ship,  there  were  yet  many  difficulties  to  1^  overcome :  all 
these,  however,  appeared  trifles  in  the  eyes  of  Trevor.  Their 
names  would  no  douht  pass  unobserved  amidst  the  multitude 
of  first,  second)  and  third  times  of  asking,  in  a  London 
church.  It  was  determined  therefore  that  the  names  of 
Charles  Trevor  and  Agnes  Fleming  should  be  thus  coupled 
the  very  next  8unday  ;  and  also,  that  the  moment  the  banns 
were  published,  Lady  Emily  should  come  down  and  accom- 
pany her  ftitnre  sister-in-law  to  the  house  of  Lady  Trevor, 
with  whan  she  was  to  go  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
church  to  her  union. 

The  intervening  ibrtnight  appeared  an  age  to  Trevor,  and 
bat  as  a  moment  to  Agnes.  Having  consented  to  take  the 
step,  and  being  perfectfy  conscious  that  Lady  Pomeroy  and 
her  sister  were  quite  aware  that  one  day  or  other  she  would 
cert^nly  marry  Trevor,  since  she  had  more  than  once  assert- 
ed such  an  intention,  Agnes  did  not  feel  as  though  she  were 
acting  a  concealed  part.  Yet  it  was  a  step  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  her  future  happiness,  that  she  could  not  view 
the  coming  change  without  a  trembling  and  an  anxious  heart. 

At  this  period,  luckily  for  Trevor,  Lady  Pomeroy  went 
away  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the  county  for  a  few  days, 
placing  a  perfect  reliance  on  Miss  Turner's  watchfulness, 
and  being  deceived  by  that  person's  having  led  her  to  believe 
that  Agnes  had  lately  listened  with  a  more  favourable  ear  to 
her  counsels,  with  regard  to  resigning  aU  ideas  of  Trevor, 
and  paying  a  more  implicit  obedieiice  to  the  wishes  of  her 
aunt. 

Lady  Pomeroy^s  absence  gave  Agnes  the  leisure  and  op- 
portunity of  preparing  for  her  approaching  departure ;  and, 
MTithout  making  any  absolute  confidant  of  her  intentions,  she 
made  these  preparations  without  any  view  to  concealment. 
To  all  this  Miss  Turner  was  not  only  wilfully  blind,  but  she 
continued  very  artfully  to  blind  the  eyes  of  others  also,  by 
the  colouring  she  gave  to  the  evident  anxiety  of  Agnes. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  preventing  the  proceedings  of  Agnes,  or 
of  giving  Lady  Pomeroy  any  inteHigence  of  her  suspicions, 
she  even  gave  her  many  distant  hints  that  any  thing  ^e  might 
wish  to  have  done,  alter  she  bad  left  the  Hall,  should  be  aU 
tended  to ;  such  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  wishes  of  her 
patroness  did  Miss  Turner  prove. 
At  length  the  baana  were  published,  and  the  appointed 
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tinorning  arrived.  Although  she  pretended  ignorance,  Mw 
Turner  was  perfectlj  aware  of  the  intentions  of  Agnes ;  and 
to  facilitate  them,  she  took  great  care  to  give  employment 
to  every  one  who  might  think  it  their  duty  to  apprise  either 
herself  or  Lady  Pomeroy,  of  whi^t  was  going  forward,  while 
it  was  yet  time  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  upon 
which  she  grounded  her  own  hopes  of  fortune. 

The  maid  of  Agnes  was  to  accompany  her ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  Lady  £mily's  carriage  should  take  them  both 
up  at  the  Park-gate.  Agnes  rejoiced  in  the  absence  of  Lady 
Pomeroy,  only  as  it  prevented  any  scene  of  altercation  ;  every 
thing  conspired  to  the  wishes  of  the  parties ;  Agnes  arrived 
at  Lady  Trevor's  at  night,  and  in  the  morning,  in  the  pre- 
senqn  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  family,  she  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  Trevor. 

JMiss  Turner  continued  wilfully  blind  the  whole  morning, 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  every  body  who  might  have  in- 
formed her  that  Miss  Agnes  Fleming  had  quitted  the  Hall ; 
but  taking  most  especial  care  to  examine  her  apartments, 
and  every  thing  that  she  had  left  behind  her,  that  nothing 
migiit  remain  that  could  implicate  her  in  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  her  intentions. 

She  was  perfectly  aware  that  Agnes  herself  more  than 
sqspected  her  connivance  at  Trevor's  project ;  but  she  knew 
the  generosity  of  her  heart  too  well  to  have  the  slightest  fears 
that  she  would  betray  her  to  Lady  Pomeroy  ;  and  this  is  un- 
fortunately an  advantage  which  duplicity  always  possesses 
over  generosity.  In  the  lutte  of  life,  those  who  can  descend 
to  its  meannesses  and  its  falsehoods,  will  ever  succeed  better 
than  those,  who  tread  only  in  the  paths  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  second  dinner  bell  had  sounded 
that  Miss  Turner  chose  to  discover  the  flight,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  of  Agnes.  With  well  affected  surprise  and  ter- 
ror, she  then  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Henry  Pome* 
rby  and  Amelia*  The  household  were  interrogated,  and  an 
express  immediately  despatched  to  inform  Lady  Pomeroy  of 
the  event — Miss  Turner  being  now  well  aware  that  the  ut- 
most expedition  could  not  prevent  the  completion  of  the  nup« 
tials. 

Lady  Pomeroy's  immediate  return  and  violent  indignation, 
confirmed  Miss  Turner  in  all  the  hopes  of  the  success  of  her 
schemes ;  hopes  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  increase,  by 
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details  of  the  deceit  which  had  heen  practised  upon  herself 
to  accomplish  the  flight  of  Agnes  without  her  knowledge. 

JPor  once,  however,  such  a  nefarious  project  was  destined 
to  be  successless.  The  very  same  post  which  brought  a 
letter  announcing  the  marriage  of  Agnes,  also  communicated 
to  Lady  Pomeroy  that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  an 
uncle,  Trevor  bad  become  the  proprietor  of  a  rich  inheritance. 

This,  together  with  the  idea  that  he  was  but  two  removes 
froai  the  earldom,  and  that  one  of  his  elder  brothers  was 
consumptive,  and  the  other  unmarried,  completely  softened 
Lady  Pomeroy's  indignation  ;  and  Miss  Turner  was  herself 
compelled  to  write  the  letter  which  forgave  the  new-married 
pair,  and  invited  the  Trevor  family  to  Fleming  Hall,  to  assist 
in  the  settlement  of  that  fortune,  so  great  a  portion  of  which 
she  had  hoped  to  appropriate  to  herself. 

During  the  progress  of  this  marriage,  among  other  little 
instances  of  duplicity,  Miss  Turner  bad  often  hinted  both  to 
Agnes  and  Trevor,  that  Lady  Pomeroy's  anger  would  only 
be  that  of  the  moment,  and  that  she  would  doubtless  soon 
forgiire  them  ;  but  at  that  period  she  little  thought  that  her 
words  were  so  soon  to  be  verified. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  HOKEY  HOON. 


Now  can  I  break  my  fut,  dine,  rap,  and  deep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  Love* 

The  weak  impreie  of  Liore  it  as  a  figure 
Trench'd  in  ice ;  which  with  an  hoar's  beat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 

Shakspbarb. 


It  appears  to  us,  that  the  old  romance  and  novel  writers 
(we  do  not  allude  to  those  of  the  days  and  style  of  the 
Ha'amselles  Seuderys,  but  to  those  of  iive-and-twenty  years 
since)  were  wrong  in  finishing  the  history  of  their  heroine 
with  her  marriage. 
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Marriage  is  rather  that  era  in  which  the  moat  interesttog^ 
part  of  a  woman^s  memoirs  begins,  and  at  any  xdXp  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  existence. 

New  and  delicious  ties  attach  her  to  life—new  prospects 
open  to  her  view — new  and  sacred  responsibilities  arise 
around  her  to  be  fulfilled — she  is  entering  into  all  the  reality 
of  that  which  she  has  hitherto  been  anticipating — and  no 
longer  a  girl,  she  looks  round  the  world  and  through  society 
with  an  air  which  seems  with  proud  consciousness  to  declare 
that — she  is  a  woman. 

In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  marriage  is  an  emanci* 
pation  from  restraint ;  rather  degrading  proofs  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  cartejos  and  the  cavaJiere  aeroente  in  the  twa 
latter  countries,  and  in  the  numerous  little  liaUona^  known 
by  the  name  of  arrangements  in  the  first. 

But  in  England,  thank  Heaven,  even  in  our  upper  circles^ 
marriage  is  still  presumed  to  entail  new  and  serious  duties, 
and  for  a  woman  to  swerve  from  them  in  any  flagrant  de- 
gree, is  to  be  shut  out  from  society,  and  to  lose  the  best  pri- 
vileges of  her  caste.  Matrimonial  infidelity  may  exist,  but 
it  must  be  supposed  not  to  exist,  to  entitle  a  wife  to  her  ad- 
mission into  company.  She  must  ^^  assume  a  virtue  if  she 
have  it  not ;"  and  those  who  discard  the  reality  are  compelled 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  virtue  by  the  preservation  of  its 
appearance. 

Whether  there  is  justice  in  the  unequal  visitations  which 
attend  male  and  female  dereliction  fit>m  matrimonial  duties, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  ;  we  write  of  the  ^^  things 
that  be,"  and  not  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be;  and  our 
readers  may  thank  their  stars  that  it  is  so,  for  an  elaborate 
detail  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  would  occupy  twenty 
volumes  instead  of  two. 

The  history  of  a  girl  while  single  is,  in  general,  a  mere 
detail  of  childish  pursuits  ;  having  parents  for  guardians,  she 
seldom  thinks  for  herself*— she  has  always  a  certain  guide  by 
which  she  can  regulate  her  conduct,  and  an  appui  upon 
which  she  rests  for  its  support ;  and  her  passions  and  feelings 
being  still  under  the  restraint  of  education,  their  real  cha- 
racter is  seldom  developed ;  and  the  minds  of  most  of  them 
being  bent  principally  on  the  formation  of  an  establishment, 
or  rather,  their  minds  being  directed  to  this  as  the  pri&cipal 
aiih  of  their  lives,  for  I  much  doubt  whether  a  girl  turns  her 
thoughts  to  it  naturally  until  some  incipient  passion  9pring8  in 
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liter  heart — they  think  of  nothing  else,  and  are  astonished  at 
the  new  world  that  seems  to  open  upon  them,  when  they  find 
themselves  clothed  with  the  character  and  responsibility  of 
a  wife. — ^^  Comment  le  monde  s^aggrandii  a  mes  yeux^^^  was 
the  exclamation  of  a  young  and  happy  French  bride  within 
a  few  days  after  her  marriage. 

Women  also  when  married  immediately  imagine  themselves 
their  own  mistresses.  For  all  the  laws  of  subservience  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  really  give  the  husband  the  legal 
power  to  be  the  veriest  tyrant  under  the  sun,  never  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  young  wife.  She  fancies .  her  husband  the 
slave  he  has  professed  himself  to  be  instead  of  herself,  and 
acts  accordingly. 

No  longer  under  the  necessity  of  taking  with  her  a  chape- 
rone^  she  feels  for  the  first  time  that  she  can  not  only  go 
alone,  but  that  the  magic  of  the  marriage  ceremony — ^Ae 
fairy  title  of  mistress,  gives  her  the  power  to  chaperon  others, 
who  may  be  older  and  more  experienced  than  herself. 

She  is  no  longer  condemned  to  be  the  last  handed  down 
stairs  to  dinner — no  longer  doomed  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
a  long  train  of  petticoats  and  flounces  when  the  hostess  gives 
the  signal  for  departure  to  the  drawing-room,  by  an  elegant 
bend  to  the  married  ladies  at  her  tables 

All  these  are  privileges,  the  value  of  which  men  do  not 
appreciate ;  their  ambition  is  fixed  on  higher  objects ;  they 
give  precedence  to  things  far  more  worthy  and  of  a  far  higher 
order  in  the  history  of  society — to  red  and  blue  ribands  and 
embroidered  garters. 

Much  is  written — much  thought — and  much  said  on  the 
dangers  of  young  and  inexperienced  women  in  the  world ; 
but  in  modern  and  good  society  this  risk  is  merely  imaginary  as 
far  as  it  regards  single  women  ;  no  one  presumes  to  address 
a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  a  yoiing  unmarried  woman,  unless  he 
has  some  remote  ideas  of  matrimony.  Seduction  seldom  or 
ever  enters  a  man's  head  when  there  is  the  possibility  of  his 
being  compelled,  either  through  cowardice  or  some  other 
motive,  to  make  a  compensation  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty. 
Should  such  an  idea  be  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  man, 
the  moment  he  begins  to  act  upon  it,  a  multitude  of  mammas, 
aunts,  and  fathers,  with  brothers  and  cousins  in  the  back- 
ground, flock  around  him  to  demand  his  intentions.  A  young 
girl  is  therefore  sure  to  be  put  upon  her  guard  ;  and  is  se- 
cure, because  her  lover  must  make  his  approaches  through  a 

15* 
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chemaux'-de'frize  of  relatioDB^  and  MGompfUiy  every  tigi»  ait«l. 
soBiiet  with  a  proposal  and  a  settlement 

If  soeh  a  circumstance  as  the  aeductioD  of  an.  wnaarried 
lady  occurs  in  society,,  she  is  geoeraUf  the  loetini'  of  some 
mai^ied  libertine,  who  haa  canuneaaed  his  inekiioite  aitecks 
by  exciting  her  pity  at  the  uneongenialily  betmreen  hinseli' 
and  his  wife ;  by  teaching  his  victim  this^  thrvHigfa  the  nedBum 
of  silent  complaints,  he  first  incites  her  to  find  en  apology 
for  his  want  of  coB|ugel  love ;  she  then  ceases  to  wiooder  tl»t 
he  haa  fixed  his  afifectioos^iipon  hef,  and  at  last  confers-  her 
own  upon  him. 

Your  unfettered  libertine  never  pays  anattestioii  where  it^ 
object  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  he  has  in  generai  such  a  horror 
of  matrimony,  that  he  strangles  every  paasiott  m  ifes  hifth. 
that  may  by  any  remote  chance  lead  to  snch  a  result. 

Marriage  thus,  in  the  modem  state  of  society,  lays  a  woouui 
open  to  a  thousand  more  scenes  and  temptations  than  her 
maidenhood  can  possibly  (uresent ;  and  conaeqaently,  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  her 
passions,  her  heart,  and  her  afj^ctiona^  oeeure  after  the  fipr- 
mation  of  Uiis  Uazson. 

As  to  Agnes,  the  forgiveness  of  Lady  Pomevoy  had  re- 
moved  the  only  cloud  that  appeared  to  darken  her  fiehoity. 
Blessed  with  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  conceiving  that 
husband  to  be  all  that-  her  young  imagination  had  pietored  to 
her  tlmt  a  husband  ought  to  be,  she  felt  hersdf  the  most 
blessed  of  human  creatures  ;  and  with  a  heeft  so  happy,  tfatt 
^hc  scarcely  knew  how  to  contain  it  within  any  moderate 
l)ounds,  she  jumped  into  the  carriage  wiiich  was  to  eoevey 
them  to  Trevor  Place,  to  which  he  had  jusi  succeeded,  by 
the  bequest  which  had  arrived  so  opportunely  to  propitiate 
fiftdy  Pomeroy. 

The  invitation  to  Fleming  Hall  had  been  thankAiify  de- 
clined ;  for  when  could  two  hearts  in  love,  and  in  the  full  ao- 
complishment  of  their  wishes,  think  of  the  fopmuke  of  ffsttte' 
mcnts,  or  devote  themselves  to  the  duU  drudgery  of  business. 

Away  therefore  they  went  to  Trevor  Place  ;  feeling  them- 
selves the  whole  world  to  each  other,  and  that  the  eye  w  the 
presence  of  any  third  person  would  have,  in  some  degiee, 
marred  their  present  felicity. 

The  weather  was  delightful ;  the  sun  shone,  and  the  birds 

^ang  :.  all  nature  appeared  in  its  holyday  dress  ;  but  the  aim 

^d  never  shone  so  brightly^ the  bu-ds  bad  never  tsMff^ 
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sveelif«HJie  beantieft  <rf  sttiim  bad  iMi?«r  appeased  ao  beaii^ 
iM  to'tfae  eyes  of  Agnea  asliraf  did  oow.  Bar  liAappeaveA 
like  the  clc^ar  sky  b^we  bea,  wkhoot  a.  decMl  to  darken-  ita 
br^faiiMisft :  att  nature  seeaaad  to  hannonbe  with  the  buo j- 
aat  IMmgs  of  beg  omm  heart ;  aad  it  would  have  be6n.dW^ 
coM,  under  ber  preseiit  senaationa^  to  haveconainGed  her  that 
tliere  was  such  a  thing  aft  misei^  m  the  worlds 

Their  joiimey  waa  a  mistinreof  emkarBianta^  and  pvoj«ct8 

ibf  the  ftiture :  a.thouaanddelightMplans  weve  pioposedi  asd 

(^iBcuaaedb:  tb«  iraproaeaeot  of  their  eatato^-^the  happiaeaitof 

tbnc  tenantry — the  noraing'  ramfab-^4he  noontide  ric^«--4ifae 

BociatayanMag    the  uninterrupted  enioyment  of  eaeh  otfaer'a 

socie^F— were  mingied  with  a  hundred  projeeta  of  doing  good 

to  their  fi»li0w*ereature»--of  increning  ttmr  own  bapjuneaa^ 

^  addfoig  to  that  of  others.     Perhapa  there  is  no  stale  of 

feeling  that  engenders  virtuous  sentimenta  so  much  an  that  of 

\^rfeet  happiness^  derived  from  the  aocoaipMshmeat  of  an 

object  wttk  whieb  no  unworthy  motive  baa  been  anngled. 

In  their  antaeipations  it  waa  agreed,  that  when  conversatioD 

^v  ac^tSan  gave  place  to  quietude,  that  they  should  eaeh  pursue 

their  favourite  studies-^that  he  should  search  through  all  his 

Hterary  sfeeres  to  find  fresh  food  for  intellectual  eajoynient,  and 

she  enhivate  her  nniaic  and  dancing  to  enliven  the  hours  of 

their  a^itude.     In  shorty  every  sentiment  uttered  by  the  one, 

seemed  only  the  echo  to  the  feelings  of  the  other  ;  and  they 

^^Bt  on  and  on  thus  deli^tfully  dreaming  till  the- close  ol 

^he  second  day  brought  them  within  sight  of  their  journey's 

end. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  towards  the  mid  of  autumn, 

^ben  they  arrived  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  which  com* 

manded  a  complete  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  round ; 

^ad  among  other  well  remembered  objects,  Trevor  pointed 

^ut  the  hall  of  the  ancestors  of  that  branch  of  his  family,  to 

^hich  he  had  thus  suddenly  become  the  heir.     The  chim- 

>^>eys  of  the  mansion  were  only  visible  above  the  dark  trees  by 

^v'hich  it  was  surrounded :  a  river  gently  glided  through  the 

^loimdn,  and  swept  its  serpentine  course  quite  through  the 

^'ountry,  sparkling  in  the  last  refulgent  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 

^vhich  was  now  rapidly  declining  ;  ghttering  first  on  the  win- 

«Ws  of  the  farm-houses  and  villas  with  which  the  country 

^vas  studded,  then  upon  the  gilded  vanes  of  several  village 

^^rtfrches  that  here  and  there  reared  their  humble  spires  amid 

''dusters  of  thatched  cottages ;  and  lastly,  throwing  a  parting 
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gleam  upon  the  sammit  of  the  hill  on  which  Trevor  had 
ordered  the  drivers  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  that  he  aod 
Agnes  might  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

As  they  descended  into  the  valley,  their  animated  conver- 
sation gradually  subsided  into  deep  silence :  a  sensation  of 
pleasing  melancholy  mingled  with  their  happiness:  their 
clasped  hands  alone  spoke  their  affection ;  and  perhaps  this 
state  of  feeling  is  a  degree  of  happiness  far  superior  to  the 
greatest  buoyancy  of  pleasure  that  can  be  enjoyed.  A  thou- 
sand boyish  recollections  connected  with  the  place  to  which 
they  were  going  were  rapidly  passing  through  Trevor's  mind, 
as  every  tree,  cottage,  and  spire,  recalled  some  infant  leat. 

Agnes  began  to  feel  that  she  was  going  to  take  the  first 
possession  of  her  husband^s  house  as  its  mistress ;  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  her  responsibilities  mingled  with  her  happiness. 

It  was  now  twilight ;  and  they  were  descending  rapidly, 
when  from  a  small  rising  ground  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
their  horses  were  startled  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  a  rocket, 
which  rushing  into  the  air  melted  into  a  thousand  minute 
particles  of  light,  which  .mingled  with  and  illumined  the 
growing  darkness  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  on  by  the  villagers  to  hail  the 
approach  of  their  new  landlord.  The  distant  sound  of  bells, 
mingling  with  the  uproarious  huzza  of  the  tenantry,  immedi- 
ately struck  on  the  ears  of  Trevor  and  Agn^s ;  and  as  the 
carriage  swept  round  a  sudden  turning  in  the  road,  tiiey  saw 
the  distant  flames  and  curling  smoke  of  a  large  bonfire,  which 
the  humbler  tenantry  had  prepared  to  celebrate  his  arrival ; 
and  were  almost  immediately  surrounded  by  a  cavalcade  of 
the  superior  farmers  on  the  estate,  who  had  come  thus  far  to 
escort  him  to  the  Hall. 

The  glasses  of  the  carriage  were  immediately  lowered  :  the 
liands  of  Trevor  and  Agnes  were  clasped  in  the  rough  grasp 
of  many  a  rude  sbn  of  agriculture,  who  huzzaed  a  welconae 
to  their  estates  They  passed  under  the  archway  of  the  lodge, 
and  proceeded  through  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms  to  tiie 
doors  of  the  mansion  :  here  waited  the  humbler  tenantry  to 
offer  their  greeting. 

The  hearts  of  Trevor  and  Agnes  were  full ;  and  their  kind- 
ness to  each  individual,  as  they  were  respectively  named  to 
them,  in  a  minute  won  the  affections  of  their  tenants. 

Orders  were  given  that  they  should  be  regaled  with  the  best 
^he  Hall  afforded:  butts  of  strong  beer  were  tapped:  ihe^ 
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drank  the  health  of  their  new  landlord  and  his  ladj,  witb  eae 
simultaneous  cheer  that  made  the  roof  of  the  old  hatt  ring 
again  ;  and  retired  to  finish  the  evening  at  the  difiereiit  inns  in 
the  village,  to  which  orders  were  immediately  conveyed  by 
the  steward,  that  tables  and  provision  should  be  prepared  at 
Trevor's  expense. 

With  difficulty  Trevor  and  Agnes  at  last  made  their  retreat 
from  the  pressing  welcomes  with  which  they  were  greeted ; 
and  when  at  length  they  succeeded,  and  finding  themselves 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  Trevor,  in  a  faltering  voice,  him* 
self  welcomed  her  with  a  warm  embrace  to  a  mansion  of  his 
own,  and  gloried  in  calling  it  ^^  her  home,  the  home  of  his 
beloved,  his  adored  Agnes.''  Unable  any  longer  to  control 
her  feelings,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  husband.  Trevor  hin^self  was  far 
from  being  unmoved,  though  he  blushed  to  feel  that  the  ful- 
ness of  his  own  eyes  threatened  to  mingle  his  tears  with  those 
ofhi^wif^. 

But  tliose  are  delicious  tears  which  arise  from  the  ejccess 
of  happiness — from  the  overflowings  of  a  fiill  heart,  which 
has  no  other  vent  for  the  expres^on  of  its  delight.  How  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  regret,  passion,  or  remorse  i  How  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  grief  sends  to  dim  the  eye  and  plough 
their  furrows  on  the  cheeks  over  which  they  flow!  But, 
alas !  how  few  occasions  are  there  in  this  life  for  such  tears  as 
those  which  were  now  shed  by  Agnes ! 

The  next  morning  rose  brightly,  and  saw  Trevor  and  Agnea 
making  the  round  of  their  estate,  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  tenants  and  their  families :  and  here  we  must  leave  them^ 
attempting  to  realize  all  the  anticipations  indulged  in  their 
journey,  while  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  events  at  Flem* 
ing  Hall. 

There  could  scarcely  be  two  beings  with  minds  and  hearts 
more  dissimilar  than  those  of  Henry  Pomeroy  and  Amelia 
Fleming. 

A  slave  to  the  influence  of  her  beauty,  he  loved  her  pas- 
sionately— madly  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost  allieicl  to 
frenzy  that  sometimes  after  one  of  the  most  vehement  effu- 
sions of  his  passion,  in  which  he  woutd  picture  all  his  warm 
feelings,  all  his  sanguine  anticipations,  that  be  would  hear  ber 
coldly  refer  to  her  aunt's  (pinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  bis 
sentiments. 

Sometimes,  with  all  the  doqueim  <tf  lovei  he  would  ad- 
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<Iress  her  for  hours  together,  but  obtain  little  else  than  phdid 
smiles,  cold  afHrmations,  and  silent  consents :  still  hoping' 
that  time,  attention,  and  the  warmth  of  his  passion,  would  at 
length  kindle  her  into  something  less  statue-like  :  convinced 
that  she  cared  for  no  one  else — and  hoping  that  the  coldness 
of  the  maid  would  not  be  carried  into  the  character  of  the 
bride — he  permitted  the  preparations  for  their  marriage  to 
proceed.  But  to  be  thus  at  one  time  warmed  into  passion  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  beauty,  and  at  another  chilled  into 
ice  by  the  freezing  temperature  of  her  disposition,  Henry 
Pomeroy,  though  in  the  full  certainty  of  the  possession  of 
his  mistress,  was  far  from  being  a  happy  lover. 

All  the  preparations  for  the  nuptials  of  this  couple,  of 
course,  proceeded  perfectly,  according  to  the"^  rules  of  eti- 
quette. Settlements  were  drawn  up— parchments  engrossed 
— jointure  and  pin-money  discussed — and  all  the  "  attorney- 
ship'* of  matrimony  most  punctiliously  preserved,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  impatient  Henry. 

These  were,  however,  not  the  only  trials  of  his  patience 
that  he  was  destined  to  undergo.  For  when  the  settlements 
were  completed,  a  new  wardrobe  was  to  be  furnished  ;  and 
the  choice  of  silks,  satins,  laces,  and  sarsnets,  occupied  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more  time  than  the  engrossment  of  parch- 
ments. But  Lady  Pomeroy  was  determined  that  every  thing 
should  proceed  according  to  her  favourite  term  en  re^ : 
and  Amelia  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  following  her 
aunt's  instructions,  and  of  never  travelling  one. single  hair's- 
breadth  out  of  the  straight  path  which  fashion  and  propriety 
had  prescribed. 

At  length,  however,  a  distant  day  was  fixed — the  guests 
were  invited — the  bishop  of  the  diocess  agreed  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  '  The  bridegroom  was  as  impatient  as  his 
patient  mother  would  permit  him  to  be:  Amelia  was  as 
beautiful,  and  cold,  and  lady-like,  as  ever.  The  day  came — 
they  were  united  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  select 
assembly  at  Fleming  Hall,  partook  of  an  elegant  collation, 
and  set  off  in  a  post-chariot  and  four,  accompanied  by  the  two 
bride's  maids  to  a  seat  which  had  been  settled  upon  Ametia 
by  her  father's  will.  Their  journey  was  however  so  different 
from  that  of  Trevor  and  Agnes,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to  say,  that  Henry  found  the  presence  of  the  bride's^maids  a 
relief. 

The  honey-moon  of  this  couple  passed,  as  it  might  be  sup- 
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posed  to  pass,  where  all  was  passion  and  raptare  on  one  side, 
and  cold  propriety  on  the  other.  Ice  and  fire  were  not  more 
opposite  than  the  dispositions  of  H^nry  and  Amelia,  though 
ail  the  fire  of  the  one  could  not  melt  the  ice  of  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  his  most  passionate  delight  her  chilling 
punctilio  would  throw  his  feelings  back  upon  his  ^eart  in  an 
agony,  to  find  that'  the  cold  mistress  had  only  become  the 
passionless  bride— -and  that  all  that  she  knew — all  that  she 
practised — all  that  she  felt — never  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
prieties of  life.  His  raptures  were  returned  by  allusions  to 
ceremony  and  etiquette.  His  feelings  repressed  by  punc- 
tilious attentions  to  set  forms.  Henry  gloried  that  the  beauty 
of  bis  wife  equalled  that  of  a  Venus  of  Ganova ;  but  he  had 
not  anticipated  that  the  likeness  would  have  extended  to  the 
marble  from  which  it  was  sculptured. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TOWN  AND  COUNRTY. 


Pleaiore  grows  langaid  by  reitraint. 
'Tif  nature's  privilege  to  roab. 

Fen TON. 


In  the  mean  time,  Trevor  and  Agnes  had  almost  realized 
their  sanguine  anticipations  during  the  first  month  of  their 
marriage.  The  morning  rarable-^the  social  evening — pro- 
duced the  pleasures  they  had  expected  fi-om  them,  and  Agnes 
was  still  in  the  plenitude  of  their  enjoyment,  wishing  for  no 
change,  her  heart  full  of  happiness ;  blessed,  and  trying  to 
bless  ;  but  Trevor  soon — very  soon  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
that  excitement  upon  which  alone  he  existed.  The  calm 
and  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  wife's  society,  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  first  rapturous  possession  of  her  beauty,  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  mind  and  the  afifections 
and  the  passions  of  such  a  man  as  Trevor.  He  missed  the 
necessity  for  plotting  and  planning,  which  had  kept  him  so 
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even  when  the  beautiful  hand  of  Agnes  was  sweeping  the 
strings  of  her  harp,  and  her  voice  chanting  the  melodies  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  found  so  much  delight. 

He  began  to  fancy  that  the  air  grew  cold  and  bleak ;  voted 
bis  country  neighbours  a  bore ;  talked  of  the  opera  and  his 
clubs,  and  wondered  what  all  the  world  were  doing  in  town. 
He  gave  two  or  three  hints  about  business  and  his  banker  ^ 
inquired  frequently  if  Agnes  did  not  long  to  see  her  sister  and 
Lady  Pomeroy ;  wondered  whether  they  did  not  wish  for 
their  presence  in  town  ;  and  in  short,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase^ 
^^beat  about  the  bush"  till  Agnes  too  plainly  perceived  his 
drifl.  He  was  ashamed  so  soon  openly  to  confess  that  all 
his  enthusiasm  for  solitude  and  the  country  had  so  hastily  va- 
nished.  His  encomiums  upon  green  trees,  autumnal  tints^ 
delicious  rambles,  and  domestic  tete-a-tites^  were  too  recent 
for  him  to  disavow  them.  He  thought  this  would  be  too 
fickle  even  for  him.  Bat  Agnes,  with  the  keen  eye  of  love, 
read  it  in  his  listless  glance ;  understood  it  in  his  faint  praise 
of  that  which,  a  little  month  since,  had  called  forth  enthusi- 
astic admiration  ;  and  felt  it  in  the  absence  of  all  that  plea- 
sure which  used  to  be  so  apparent  during  the  first  weeks  of 
their  union. 

She  sighed  to  .think  it  was  so ;  but  her  afiection  found  a 
thousand  excuses  for  her  husband  in  the  activity  and  excite- 
ment of  his  former  life.  She  gave  up  her  expectations  of 
enjoying  life  with  him  alone,  and  of  keeping  all  his  society  to 
herself,  and  even  began  to  think  she  had  been  unjust  and 
selfish  in  ever  having  entertained  them. 

in  her  own  inclination  for  the  continuance  of  the  life  they 
had  been  leading,  she  forgot  that  it  was  his  own  protestations 
that  had  led  her  to  imagine  that  it  was  to  continue  ^  or  if  she 
did  now  and  then  sigh  over  the  recollection  that  he  had  made 
them,  and  breathe  a  wish  that  he  bad  acted  up  to  them,  she 
repressed  her  sighs  and  her  wishes  within  her  own  breast,  and 
determined  to  do  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  her 
husband*s  pleasure. 

Influenced  by  this  determination,  she  entered  the  Jibrary 
with  the  intention  of  proposing  a  journey  to  town,  and  was 
thinking  how.  she  could  prevent  his  suspicion  of  the  real 
cause  of  her  proposal,  when  he  met  her  at  the  door  with  aa 
open  letter,  in  his  hand,*-- 

"  Ob,  my  sweet  Agnes,*'  exclaimed  he, "  the  most  unlucky 
e<mhreiemj^  in  the  world.    These  men  of  business,  they 
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never  will  let  one  enjoy  a  peaceful  hour  in  the  country ;  they 
have  no  klea  of  the  pleasures  of  solitude.  Would  you  believe 
it,  my  love !  this  letter  is  a  mandate  from  my  lawyer.  It  says 
that  the  title  to  the  Dorsetshire  estate  requires  immediate  and 
personal  attention,  and  it  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
fear — "  Agnes  smiled — *•  yes  indeed,  love,  I  fear  that  I  must 
tear  myself  a,way  from  these  peaceful  scenes—"  Agnes 
emiled  again — ^^  where  we  have  enjoyed  so  much  happi- 
ness— " 

^^  And  of  which  you  were  beginning  to  be  so  much  tired," 
interrupted  Agnes.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  Trevor,  don't  deny  it," 
said  she,  putting  her  hand  playfully  on  his  lips,  ^^  it  is  but 
natural  that  a  mind  like  yours  should  again  wish  for  its  usual 
activity ;  again  wish  for  the  pursuits  which  habit  has  rendered 
second  nature." 

Trevor  protested  her  society  was  all  that  he  wished  on 
earth  ;  that  her  conversation  was  sufficient ;  her  music  the 
only  sweet  sounds  he  wished  to  hear.  But  Agnes  again 
stopped  him  by  exclaiming,  ^^  Oh,  yes!  all  this  is  prettily 
spoken ;  but  confess  now,  Charles,  don't  you  think  you  will 
enjoy  my  society  better,  and  appreciate  my  music « more 
justly,  had  you  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that  of 
others?" 

She  looked  archly  as  she  spoke,  and  Trevor's  consciousness 
suffused  his  brow  and  cheek  with  that  slight  glow  of  confu* 
sion,  which  in  a  woman  would  have  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  blush. 

A  good-natured  shake  of  the  head,  an  affectionate  kiss^ 
and  a  playful  exclamation  of  ^^  naughty  boy,"  set  the  whole 
matter  to  rights  with  him ;  and  from  this  moment  every  pre- 
paration was  made  to  quit  that  place,  in  which  a  few  short 
weeks  since  he  had  almost  sworn  that  he  could  pass  his  life  ; 
that  place,  within  whose  limits  he  had  protested  were  con* 
tained  all  that  he  wished  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  ^1  that 
he  had  sworn  was  fame,  fortune,  and  happiness  to  him. 

The  valet  and  lady's-maid  were  summoned  to  receive  the 
orders  for  departure  witli  pleasure,  and  they  obeyed  them 
with  alacrity ;  for  they  were  also  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
the  country,  and  were  beginning  to  think  of  the  parson  and 
the  parish  church  by  the  way  of  making  the  time  pass  away 
a  little  more  pleasantly  :  for  valets  and  waiiii)g-maids  have 
the  same  inclinations  with  their  masters  and  mistresses;  and 
green  trees,  and  evening  walks,  and  larks  and  nightingales, 
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had  begun  to  have  their  etBdci  upon  Watkina  and  Flounce, 
as  well  as  upon  their  betters  ;  when  the  ideas  of  a  London 
second  table,  and  the  anticipation  of  meeting  the  whole  tribe 
of  London  seryants,  gentlemen's  gentlemen  and  ladies'  wait- 
ing gentlewomen  in  the  steward's  room  in  town,  with  all  the 
eUcetera  of  French  wines  and  whist,  and  the  scandalous 
chronicles  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  deeds  and  misdeeds 
put  all  their  other  thoughts  to  flight,  and  buried  them  in  the 
portmanteaux  and  trunks  with  which  they  were  now  occupied. 

The  imperial-crowned  carriage  was  at  length  at  the  hall 
door.  Comfortable  cloaks  were  spread  over  the  rumble* 
tumble,  to  protect  the  persons  of  Watkins  and  another  man* 
servant.  Flounce,  with  another  female-servant  occupied  a 
travelling  chariot  behind ;  dickies  and  rumble-tumbles  having 
been  excepted  in  the  articles  of  her  engagement. 

Post-horses  had  been  ordered  from  the  first  stage  by  the 
avant  courier,  who  had  written  forward  to  bespeak  relays.-— 
Coffee  was  swallowed  by  Trevor ;  and  in  high  spirits  he  gave 
his  hand  to  Agnes,  and  placed  her  comfortably  in  the  corner 
of  the  warm  and  well-appointed  travelling-carriage  :  the  rest 
of  the  household,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
were  to  travel  by  other  conveyances  to  London. 

The  signal  was  given ;  smack  went  the  whips  and  off  went 
the  horses  at  a  pace  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  ;  but  not  so  fast 
as  Trevor's  imagination,  which  had  already  travelled  to  town, 
and  was  indulging  in  his  clubs,  his  Opera-box,  and  his  lounge 
up  Bond  Street.  He  had  already,  in  fancy,  shaken  hands 
with  a  hundred  of  his  old  acquaintance,  who  congratulated 
him  on  his  re-appearance  in  the  M'orld. 

Agnes,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  carriage  whirled  rapidly 
through  the  avenue  of  elms  which  had  so  impressed  her  on 
her  first  arrival,  and  as  particular  spots  met  her  view,  looked 
upon  them  'with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  at  parting  from 
scenes  which  had  been  the  witnesses  of  what  she-then  deemed 
the  happiest  moments  of  her  life.  It  was  amidst  them  that 
she  had  first  given  way  to  the  impulses  of  youthful  affection. 
It  was  there  that  she  had  first  seen  the  happiness  of  the  hus* 
band  beam  in  the  face  of  her  lover. 

Every  spot  was  endeared  by  some  tender  recollection,  and 
was  thus  rendered  sacred  to  her  memory. 

The  journey  was  thus  shortened  to  them  both  by  the 
thoughts  in  which  they  indulged.     Hers  were  all  of  the  past ; 
his,  all  of  the  future.     She  lived  upon  memory ;  he  upoti 
ilicipation. 
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Alas !  at  what  an  early  period  of  their  union  for  such  an 
affectionate  mind  and  heart  as  that  of  Agnes,  to  find  its  best 
and  dearest  pleasures  in  the  past  instead  of  the  future. 

Yet  were  we  to  analyze  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
luisbands  and  wives  in  the  world,  I  am  afraid  this  would 
be  found  to  be  the  case  within  three  months  afler  their  mar- 
riage. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  day,  they  enered  London 
just  as  the  gas  was  illuminating  the  streets  and  bridges.*-— 
Trevor  hailed  with  delight  the  sight  of  the  crowded  andbust* 
ling  streets ;  stretched  out  his  neck  as  the  carriage  rolled  by 
the  club-houses,  and  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  returning 
animation  ;  for  he  had  really  begun  to  feel  as  though  the 
vital  functions  of  his  existence  had  been  suspended  during 
his  short  vegetation  in  the  country ;  and  as  they  dashed  out 
of  Piccadilly  into  ParkLaqe,  in  which  a  house  had  been  taken 
for  them,  he  inwardly  confessed  that  jiot  all  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Trevor  Park,  wjth  its  superb  avenues,  romantic 
cliffs,  and  ocean  view,  could  compete  with  the  three  or  four 
acres  of  lilacs  and  evergreehs  with  which  a  London  square 
was  planted. 

Not  so  Agnes.  As  the  carnage  entered  London,  and  the 
busy  bustling  world  struck  again  her  view,  she  felt  as  though 
elie  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  some  delicious  dream, 
and  that  some  demon  whispered  to  her  spirit — 

■ 

Awake !  awake  I  and  dream  no  more. 

The  tliundering  knock  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage  at  their  own  door,  seemed  the  knell  to  the  quiet 
pleasures  she  had  promised  herself;  and  il  was  in  vain  that 
during  dinner  she  tried  to  rally  her  spirits,  so  as  in  some 
measure  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  Trevor,  which  were 
animated  by  every  distant  knock,  and  by  every  sound  that 
told  him  he  was  in  dear  dear  London. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  became  fidgetty  and  ner- 
vous ;  he  moved  about  the  room  with  impatience ;  and  as 
Agnes  arose  to  quit  the  dining  room,  he  said,  he  thought  he 
should  just  take  a  turn  to  the  club,  and  join  her  in  the  dress-* 
ing  room. 

Agnes  herself  spent  the  evening  in  solitude :  she  had  an  ind^-? 
finable  presentiment  of  evil,  which  she  could  not  overcome ; 
and  as  she  heard  the  door  close  upon  Trevor,  and  listened  to 

16* 
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eye/  see  the  men  overpowered  by  the  one,  and  the  women 
dying  of  the  other," 

^^  As  to  niy  talents,  Charles,  I  value  them  only  as  they 
seem  to  amuse  you.  I  want  no  other  admiration  than  yours. 
A  glance  of  approbation  from  your  eyes  would  be  dearer  to 
me  than  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  world ;  and  as  to  envy,  I 
have  no  ambition  to  excite  it." 

(^  But  then  you  know,  my  love,  that  as  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Trevor,  who  may  be  a  Countess,  you  have  a  certain 
station  in  society  to  keep  up,  which — which — "and  he  hesi- 
tated ;  for  he  was  really  at  a  loss  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
long  series  of  dissipation  which  he  had  enumerated. 

^^I  know'I  have,  Charles,"  said  Agnes,  affectionately; 
^^  and,  lielieve  me,  I  shall  never  forget  it :  but  in  keeping  up 
this  station  in  society,  do  not  make  me  lament  that  I  am  so 
seldom  to  be  Mrs.  Trevor  for  yourself  alone.  For  it  was 
you,  and  not  your  station,  that  made  me  so  ;  and  I  declare 
to  you,  that  should  the  title,  which  seems  all  at  once  to  have 
such  charms  in  your  eyes,  ever  become  yours,  I  should  re- 
gret being  addressed  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Trevor." 

*'  Thanks,  thanks,  my  love,  for  your  affection.  It  is  grati- 
fying, believe  me — gratifying  to  my  heart,  and  V  feel  your 
kindness  to  my  soul;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  the  Marquis 
of  Townly  says  you  will  receive  cards  from  the  Marchioness 
—for  the  10th  and  24th  of  February,  the  12th  and  30th  of 
March,  and  for  six  assemblies,  distributed  through  May, 
June,  and  July." 

A  long  list  of  other  prospective  engagements  of  the  same 
nature  were  then  enumerated.  Boxes  at  the  Opera  and 
French  play  were  to  be  secured.  Her  name  was  to  be  pro- 
posed at  Almack's ;  till  by  the  time  that  Lady  Emily  Trevor 
was  announced,  whoxame  to  hear  ofthe  realization  of  all  the 
romantic  dreams  of  domestic  happiness,  in  which  her  friend 
and  sister  had  indulged,  poor  Agnes  could  hardly  recollect 
that  there  were  such  words  in  the  vocabulary ;  so  completely 
had  the  whirl  of  gayety  in  which  Trevor  talked  of  living^ 
banished  them  from  her  remembrance.  All  that  Agnes  could 
do  was  to  assent  in  silence  :  though  her  heartfelt  acutely  that 
in  all  these  arrangements,  the  dear  thought  of  domesticity, 
upon  which  she  had  placed  so  many  of  her  hopes  of  happi* 
ness,  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 
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Trevor  took  the  opportunity  of  Lady  Emily's  arrival  to 
etart  on  his  morning's  round.  Bidding  his  sister  a  welcome 
and  a  good-bye  in  the  same  kiss,  with  an  ^^  au  revidr  man 
^anie**  to  his  wife,  he  quitted  the  room :  leaving  his  friends  to 
that  delicious  intercourse  which  the  mutual  narration  of  events 
which  have  ocicurred  during  a  short  separation,  between  per- 
eons  who  love  each  other,  always  produces. 

All  the  letters  of  Agnes  had  glowed  with  the  description 
of  the  happiness  she  was  enjoying  at  Trevor  Hall.  They 
spoke  the  full  accomplishment  of  her  dearest  wishes — ^the 
realization  of  her  most  sanguine  expectations.  Even  the 
letter  announcing  this  sudden  change  of  their  determination 
to  pass  the  whole  year  in  the  country,  had  not  even  hinted 
that  it  was  not  tlie  perfect  wish  of  her  own  heart,  as  well  as 
that  of  Trevor. 

In  repeating  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  their  short  so* 
journ  in  the  country,  Agnes  again  became  animated ;  but 
Lady  Emily  thought  that  she  heard  a  sigh  mingle  with  these 
descriptions ;  and  Agnes  did  really  experience  that  feeling  of 
melancholy  which  pervades  the  mind  and  heart,  when  allu- 
ding to  those  pleasures  which  are  passed  away,  instead  of 
those  which  are  to  come. 

Agnes  was,  however,  too  generous  to  give  a  hint  of  this 
incipient  feeling  to  her  friend  ;  and  anxious  to  hear  how  she 
went  on  with  Hartley,  she  turned  the  conversation  upon 
him. 

''  Oh,'*  said  Lady  Emily,  *'  the  creature  is  just  the  same 
teazing  mortal  he  ever  was.  Where  I  am,  there  the  man  is 
sure  to  be  with  that  perpetually  grave  face,  frowning  at  all 
my  little  flirtations  and  gayeties.  I  have  dismissed  him  a 
hundred  times  by  hints  and  inuendoes  ;  but  I  might  as  well, 
and  as  wisely,  throw  snow  against  a  stone  wall,  as  hints  at  a 
man  that  will  not  understand  them." 

"  He  stands  his  ground  though,  I  perceive,"  said  Agnes, 
<^  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  gentlemen  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
rounded and  addressed." 

"  Why,  yes,  he  does  that  certainly ;  but  it  is  with  much 
the  same  air  that  a  two- and -twenty  pounder  would  maintain 
its  station  against  batteries  of  pop-guns,  or  an  English  mastifi* 
against  a  bevy  of  lap-dogs.  My  other  beaux  let  fly  their  light 
arrows  in  all  directions  :  they  dazzle  my  eyes  in  their  flight  5 
whirl  round  my  head,  but  reach  no  further.     But  Hartley 
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stands  like  a  well-trained  engineer :  he  reserves  his  fire  for 
great  occasions,  and  comes  upon  me  with  some  cannon  ball 
of  a  virtue,  that — tliat — that — " 

^^  Goes  home  to  the  heart,  I  presume  you  mean,"  said 
Agnes,  finishing  the  sentence  for  her  friend. 

"  No,  not  exactly  so,  neither,"  said  Lady  Emily.  "  Rea- 
son is  but  a  rough  road  to  the  heart.  Though  1  begin  to 
believe,  that  if  once  that  path  is  discovered,  it  is  the  surest 
way  to  win  it  irrevocably.  The  man  who  wins  a  woman's 
heart  through  the  eye  or  the  ear  alone,  though  he  may  make 
a  more  rapid  progress  at  first,  is  not  half  so  secure  of  its  pos- 
session as  he  who  reaches  it  through  the  medium  of  her 
judgment  and  her  understanding." 

"  Spoken  with  the  true  wisdom  of  my  friend  and  monitress 
Emily,"  exclaimed  Agnes ;  "  you  are  indeed  all  dull  reality, 
without  the  slightest  portion  of  sentiment  and  romance  in 
your  composition.  Now,  I — I  am  all  the  contrary;"  and  a 
sigh,  so  gentle  that  she  scarcely  felt  it  herself,  stole  from  her 
bosom,  as  imagination  recurred  to  that  indefinable  fear  which 
is  the  first  efiect  of  some  dreaded  disappointment. 

^^  Oh !  you  are  quite  mistaken,  my  dear  Agnes,  in  your 
estimate  of  my  disposition.  I  am  naturally  as  ardent  and 
romantic  as  yourself;  and  confess  to  you  that  there  are  many 
men  by  whom  I  have  been  addressed,  who  much  more  re* 
semble  my  beau  ideal  of  a  lover,  than  poor  Hartley.  But  a 
husband,  Agnes,  is  for  every-day  wear,  and  not  to  be  put  on 
upon  holydays  alone,  to  glitter  for  a  moment,  and  be  laid  by 
in  one's  wardrobe  till  one  wants  to  be  brUliant  again.  A 
husband  is  for  home  consumption,  and  not  for  parade  abroad. 
In  short,  a  lover  is  what  wit,  and  a  husband  what  common 
sense  is  to  us.  The  one  may  amuse  us  for  a  moment,  but 
the  other  is  of  use  to  us  all  our  lives." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pomeroy  now  came  in  to  pay  their 
congratulations  to  Agnes.  They  had  flown  to  town  witli 
eagerness  from  the  comparative  solitude  of  the  country,  the 
very  moment  the  etiquette  honey-moon  of  their  marriage  was 
passed.  Ametia  tired  of  the  country,  Henry  maddened  by 
her  continued  coldness. 

Amelia  was  still  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  still  as  cold  and 
ceremonious.  Marriage  had  made  no  difiference  in  her,  ex* 
cept  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  privilege  of  a  matron  to 
chapfiron  others,  and  to  take  precedence  of  single  ladies. 

Henry  appeared  pale,  though  a  hectic  flush  would  now  and 
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then  cross  hk  forehead  and  cbeeks.  His  features  looked  as 
though  he  were  consuming  bj  some  inward  fire,  which  was 
confined  to  his  own  breast,  and  whose  flames  were  driven 
hack  by  some  chilling  influence  the  moment  they  attempted 
to  brei^  forth.  Altogether,  his  appearance  would  not  have 
been  an  unapt  illustration  of  that  lover  who  is  said  to  have 
died  of  his  passion  for  a  statue. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  sisters,  conversation  took  a 
general  turn :  the  opera  and  the  singers-^people  of  fashion 
and  their  parties—were  freely  canvassed ;  and  Agnes  soon 
found  herself  involved  in  a  round  of  engagements,  which 
Amelia  declared  she  could  not  avoid  if  she  intended  to  live 
according  to  her  aunt's  idea  en  regie. 

Lady  Pomeroy'gr  entrance  and  subsequent  conversation  did 
not  at  all  diminish  these  engagements.  She  exclaimed,  after 
any  party  had  been  named,  ^'  Oh !  of  course  vou  must  go 
there  ;'*  and,  **  Oh !  everybody  will  be  there  ;*  and,  "  You 
must  not  be  out  of  that  for  the  world  ;"  with  such-like  all* 
powerftil  reasons.  At  Trevor's  return,  all  these  reasons  were 
confirmed  by  his  wishes,  and  Agnes,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  own  ideas  and  anticipations 
of  domestic  happiness  :  and  she  felt  herself  soon  compelled  to 
acknowledge  tbat^— 

4 

OThc  gliiterinff  dreams  which  pass  hefore  the  mind, 
Are  not  by  Heaven  for  prophecies  designed, 
Nor  by  ethereal  beings  tent  ns  down. 
But  eaeh  one  is  creator  of  his  own. 

The  common  course  of  things,  under  these  circumstances, 
led  Agnes  into  a  round  of  society,  in  which  her  rank,  her 
talents,  and  her  fortune,  gave  her  a  prominent  situation. 
Trevor's  invitations  were  as  indiscriminate  as  they  were  nu- 
merous, and  her  table  was  daily  therefore  covered  with  visiting 
tickets,  and  few  people  of  fashion  came  to  town,  whose  cards 
were  not  immediately  despatched  to  the  Trevors,  among 
the  "  dear  five  hundred  friends"  who  weTre  to  help  kill  their 
time  and  fill  their  saloons  during  the  winter,  or  rather  during 
the  season. 

Though  Trevor's  inconstancy  of  disposition  might  have 
taken  away  from  the  first  fervour  of  his  passion,  his  vanity 
was  yet  gratified  by  the  admiration  which  his  wife  everywhere 
excited ;  and  as  this  gratification  was  of  course  increased  the 
more  alie  was  in  society,  he  urged  her  into  a  series  of  dissi^ 
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pation,  entirdy  contrary  to  ber  own  inclination  and  }\i6g* 

ment.  •  i      *     *  4.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  a  young  heart  not  to 
derive  pleasure  from  perceiving  that  it  has  the  power  of  com- 
municating it ;  and  Agnes  found  so  much  talent  to  patronise, 
and  so  many  other  outlets  for  the  generous  feeUngs  of  her 
nature  in  society,  that  in  time  she  became  reconciled  to  it, 
though  her  heart  turned  with  regret  to  all  her  early  antici- 
pations of  domestic  comfort ;  but  to  them  she  still  looked  for- 
ward, when  the  close  of  the  season  and  fashion  should  again 
take  them  back  to  the  seat  of  Trevor's  ancestors,  which  she 
liad  so  recently  quitted  with  so  much  regret.  She  was  now, 
however,  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  fashion  ;  and  its  pursuit  led 
no  time  for  regrets  of  any  sort.  Party  followed  party,  and 
engagement  succeeded  engagement  so  quickly,  that  her  time 
was  perpetually  occupied,  either  in  recovering  from  the 
fatigues  of  one  or  preparing  for  the  gayeties  of  another. 

For  some  days  the  "  world  of  fashion"  bad  been  busy  in 
anticipating  the  first  splendid  assembly  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Townley,  whose  cards,  had  been  issued  for  the  opening  of 
her  mansion,  with  the  new  suite  of  rooms  built  by  Nash,  and 
furnished  by  Orchard. 

The  town  was  full ;  and  nobody  who  had  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  knock  at  her  doors,  had  omitted  leaving  their 
tickets,  that  their  names  might  not  be  left  out  in  the  .distribu- 
tion of  her  cards.  At  the  Opera,  for  two  or  three  nights 
preceding  her  assembly,  the  Marchioness  was  actually  be* 
sieged  by  the  presentation  of  all  the  new  pretenders  to 
fashion,  which  coming  of  age,  to  a  fortune,  or  to  any  kind  of  no- 
toriety*, had  created.  Biit  she  was  a  veteran,  and  bad  stood  all 
these  things  these  forty  years,  without  having  ever  complained 
of  fatigue  ;  and  she  had  been  known  to  keep  her  enamel  and 
her  rouge  intact  for  weeks  together,  when  the  height  of  the 
season  and  its  occupations  left  her  no  time  to  make  a  new 

face. 

This  season,  the  wife  of  a  great  financier  having  opened 
a  mansion  in  her  own  square,  with  the  profesfcd  intention  of 
rivalling  her  parties  at  home  as  well  as  her  influence  at  Al- 
mack's,  had  infused  into  the  aged  Marchioness  nlore  spirit  and 
and  more  extravagance  than  usual ;  and  she  determined  to  over- 
power the  audacious  attempt,  and  show  the  difference  between 
the  legitimate  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  the  plebeian  attempts 
uf  a  parveiiue.    For  her  ensuing  entertainmient,  therefore. 
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Gimterwas  ordetedto  do  his  ^^  possUfle^''^  e?ery  preparation 
was  made  to  render  it  the  most  splendid  thing  of  the  season, 
and  guests  of  a  certain  rank  were  canvassed  with  as  mncli 
avidity  to  grace  her  saloon  on  the  evening  in  question,  as  the 
Marchioness  was  herself  canvassed  by  guests  of  inferior  'rank 
for  her  permission  to  be  with  the  crowd,  and  see  their  names 
the  next  morning  among  the  Misters  and  Mistresses  who 
had  fUled  her  rooms. 

At  length  the  night  arrived  ;  and  carriage  ajfler  carriage 
set  down  their  superbly  dressed  inmates  at  the  door  of  the 
Marchioness.  The  -names  of  these  visiters  echoed  up  the 
spacious  staircase,  repeated  by  a  dozen  diCTerent  lackeys. 
The  Marchioness  herself  sat  on  a  damask  satin  sofa  in  the 
first  anti-room  to  receive  her  guests,  and  smiled  with  self- 
satisfaction,  as  title  afler  title  was  roared  out  by  the  servants ; 
^nd  more  particularly  as  she  was  pretty  sure  that  her  rich 
rival  lived  almost  within  ear-shot  of  the  high-sounding  names 
that  reverberated  through  her  hall  and  staircase. 

At  length  the  company  had  nearly  all  arrived.  The  Mar- 
chioness had  breathing  time  between  the  announcements—* 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  her  visiters  on  the  splendour 
of  her  new  apartments  and  furniture,  and  on  the  elegance  of 
her  assembly;  congratulations,  which,  from  many  a  female 
tongue,  were  uttered  with  all  the  bitterness  of  gall  in  their 
liearts,  and  ail  the  sweetness  of  honey  in  their  words. 

Agnes  had  arrived  early  with  her  friend  and  sister-in-law 
Lady  Emily,  and  had  as  usual  drawn  round  her  a  conversa- 
lional  circle,  which  was  generally  the  resort  of  those  who 
were  considered  among  the  literati  and  the  wits  of  the  day. 
In  this  circle  she  was  the  presiding  genius,  and  though 
badinage  was  the  order  of  the  moment,  but  little  scandal  and 
less  ill-nature  could  find  their  way  into  a  conversation  which 
was  led  by  Agnes.  It  might  almost  be  said,  that  the  little 
circle  over  which  she  presided,  had  the  same  precious  privi- 
lege as  that  attributed  to  Ireland,  and  that  no  venomous  rep- 
tile could  exist  within  its  precincts.  It  was  to  this  circle 
that  the  dramatist,  the  artist,  and  the  poet,  resorted,  with  the 
certainty  of  attention  to  their  talents  and  opportunity  for  the|r 
exertion ;  and  though  many  an  exclusive,  as  she  passed  by, 
would  cast  a  disdainful  look  at  the  coterie  of  Agnes  Trevor, 
because  the  aristocracy  of  talent  was  there  acknowledged  as 
well  as  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  there  were  none  who  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  society  than  she  did.  .  She  was  indeet! 
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Ae  very  essence  of  enjoynent  benelf,  and  doobled  bw  own 
pleasure  by  communicating  it  to  those  arouiid  ber.  In  a 
eireje  of  this  sort  too,  wbere  so  many  tired  is  imafinttioti, 
she  ofleo  found  her  own  romantic  turn  reflected  in  othen ; 
and  this  would  ollen  dr^w  her  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
mere  dull  realities  of  life,  which  she  began  to  feet  were  very 
ftr  from  being  those  which  she  had  anticipated. 

Quadrilles  and  ecarf^*  tables  were  now  formsngin  dSibtBlit 
apartments.  Elderly  ladies  cut  for  partners  at  whist,  and 
young  ladies  fanned  for  them  in  quadrilles.  The  bueniiess  of 
the  evening,  id  et^,  flirtation  among  the  young,  a  little  more 
than  flirtation  among  the  middle*aged,  and  gambling  among 
the  seniors,  commenced.  Challoner  in  one  apartment  and 
Weippart  in  another,  played  waltzes  and  quadrilles  alternately^ 
and  the  whole  world  seemed  occupied  and  in  motion,  ex* 
cepting  those  persons  denominated  wallflowers,  who  sat 
round  the  diflerent  apartments  motionless,  looking  like  ^le 
gilded  frame  of  an  animated  picture,  or  resembling  the  spec- 
tators at  a  cosmorama. 

The  noise  of  the  carriages  had  been  stilled  some  time,  and 
the  deep  oaths  of  the  coachmen  had  subsided  into  the  silence 
which  betokened  the  presence  of  the  porter*pots,  when  the 
sudden  rattle  of  wheels  evidently  rotatorying  at  a  most  fu- 
rious rate  was  heard  in  the  square  ;  and  so  conspicuous  and 
overwhelming  was  the  noise  they  made,  that  the  Babel-like 
conversation  of  the  crowded  rooms,  and  the  shrill  harmoni- 
con  of  Challoner,  were  nearly  drowned  in  the  approach  of 
the  vehicle  to  the  house. 

In  a  moment  all  the  carriages  in  the  square  seemed  to  be 
set  in  motion-— and  with  them  the  tongues  of  their  drivefB. 
The  newly  arrived  equipage  appeared  to  have  charged  full 
gallop  into  the  phalanx  of  chariots,  coaches,  m-a-VM,  and 
cabriolets,  surrounding  the  door  of  the  Marchioness.  No- 
thing was  heard  for  a  few  moments  but  the  slashing  of  whips, 
the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  oaths  of  the  coachmen. 
AH  seemed  confusion  worse  confounded-*-a  confti^on  which 
was  explained  by  some  who  had  taken  a  refuge  from  the 
heat  of  the  apartments,  and  perhaps  fVom  the  observation  of 
their  ooeii]ners  in  the  balcony,  stating  that  it  was  created  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  bretchka,  with  four  foaming  horses, 
whieh  was  tint  moment  discharging  its  tenant  at  the  #eor. 

Id  a  nainvle  af^er,  the  name  of  6ir  Robert  Leiihe  was 
bawM  est  by  the  porter  in  the  halh    ^'  Sir  Robert  LesliO) 
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fopeiled  the  servant  on  Ulra  fiflst  la]3diof-^<aAd  ^^  Sir  Albert 
Leslie)'^  re-edioed  the  fellow  at  the  door  of  the  anti-room. 
^  Akaost  every  one  who  heard  the  name,  repeated  it  with 
exckmatioBs  oi  Burprise*— «^^  Where  did  be  come  from  V^^^ 
^  When  did  he  arrive  ?"«^^^  How  long  has  he  been  in  Eog^- 
land  ?"  were  questions  that  each  asked  of  the  other,  withc^f 
expecting  or  receiving  any  answer.  A  few  wondered  at  his 
again  venturing  into  English  society.  Men  who  cared  for 
ilieir  wives  and  daughters,  fe!t  a  slight  impression  of  unea- 
aiaess  in  their  minds  as  the  name  met  their  ears ;  and  the 
clMeks  of  many  a  lady  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  tingled 
with  a  conscious  blush  at  the  announcement  of  a  name  which 
tbey  had  too  much  reason  to  remember. 

Wonders  as  to  his  reception  were  beginning  to  creep  into 
aome  of  their  minds.  No  time,  however,  was  given  for  de- 
bate upon  this  point ;  for  the  name  was  scarcely  uttered  by 
the  last  animated  repeater  of  the  Marchioness,  before  Sir 
Robert  Leslie  had  bowed  upon  her  band-^-received  her  me- 
eJiamcal  welcome— *and  passed  into  the  inner  apartments 
acBd<fiDg,  bowing,  shaking  hands,  smiling  away  frowns,  or 
frowning  down  appearances  of  anger,  to -the  indignation  of 
some,  the  amusement  of  others,  and  the  astonishment  of  all. 

Sir  Robert  Leslie  was  precisely  in  person,  what  the  French 
would  call  «a  bel  homme.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  perfeetiy  well  made,  with  a  countenance,  the  princi- 
pal attraction  of  which  was  its  openness — an  openness,  how- 
ever, which,  on  certain  occasions,  degenerated  into  an  ex- 
pression of  daring  recklessness,  which  spoke  very  plainly 
tiiat  fearlessness  of  consequences  which  was  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal characteristics.  In  his  manners  he  was  perfectly  eas}* 
aiid  familiar  with  every  body,  without  ever  being  obtrusive. 
Id  his  dress  there  was  nothing  conspicuous,  and  yet  there 
was  that  about  it  which  made  every  body  attempt  an  imita* 
Uon,  and  attempt  it  unsuccessfully.  The  secret  was,  that 
his  4re8S  was  precisely  that  which  suited  his  person.  No 
Freaefa  femme  de  chambre  ever  studied  the  mysteries  of  the 
toilet  with  more  perseverance  than  the  valet  of  Sir  Robert 
Leslie  did  that  of  his  master  ;  and  yet  no  person's  dress  ever 
appeared  more  easy  and  unstudied  than  his.  Indeed,  the 
art  of  his  servant  was  to  throw  a  kind  of  careless  recherehe 
charaeter  into  his  costume,  which  gave  him  an  air  of  par* 
fmUemetU  dUHnguS  des  atUres^  and  yet  without  the  slightest 
ajiMMation  of  singularity.    There  was  likewise  a  d$g0gfi  cfaa- 
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factor  about  his  dress  which  helped,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  ^ 
openness  of  his  countenance. 

If  his  demeanour  could  be  called,  any  thing,  it  was  modest 
•—without  diffidence--and  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  character  which  he  so  justly  bore  in  the  world.  It  was 
this  which  surprised  every  body,  and  threw  every  body  cS 
their  guard.  At  a  first  introduction^  and  wiUiout  some  posi< 
live  knowledge  of  facts,  nobody,  from  his  quiet  unobljrunve 
manner,  his  sterling  good  sense  on  the  subjects  on  which  he 
conversed,  the  innocent  play  of  his.  imagination,  and-  the 
correct  tenor  of  his  expressions  and  general  conversation, 
c(fuld  possibly  conceive  Leslie  to  be  the  gay,  daring,  reckless, 
and  voluptuous  libertine  that  he  was.  His  intimate  friend 
and  associate,  Frederick  Villars,  was  wont  to  call  him  the 
^^  most  impudent  man  alive,  with  the  most  modest  demeanour 
in  the  world ;"  and  often  said,  that  he  envied  him  more  for 
this  appearance  of  modesty,  than  for  any  other  of  the  many 
high  qualifications  he  possessed,  and  swore  that  the  principal 
part  of  his  bonnes  fortunes  with  the  fair,  was  more  owing  to 
tliis  than  to  that  dash  and  impudence  to  which  they  were  toa 
apt  to  be  attributed. 

From  the  period  of  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  the 
reader  will  recollect  created  so  much  d^ussion  in  Mrs. 
Dashington's  establishment,  when  our  hero  figured  away 
under  the  initials  of  Sir  R-  L  e,  and  was  deagnated 
by  the  names  of  the  ^'  gay  Lothario,'*  the  ^^  gallant  Colonel," 
the  ^^  favoured  lover,"  and  all  those  other  epithets  with 
which  newspaper  morality  chooses  to  decorate  ^^  adulterers," 
Sir  Robert  Leslie  had  resided,  or  rather  travelled  on  the 
Continent.  Little  was  known  of  him  in  England,  excepting 
that  his  character  for  gallantry  was. quite  as. conspicuous  in 
the  circles  of  Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  as  it  had 
been  in  those  of  London.  Rumour  said,  that  he  had  been 
called  several  times  to  the  field  to  answer  for  misdemeanours 
of  the  same  nature ;  and  it  was  known  that  in  one  instance 
he  had  absented  himself  from  the  more  populous  towns^^  and 
had  been  supposed  to  be  residing  with  some  beautifiil  re- 
cluse, in  the  seclusion  of  some  Italian  villa,  near  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

All  was,  however,  but  rumour;    nothing  was  certainly 
known  of  him,  excepting  by  his  friend  Villars,  who  was  hiis 
Pylades,  his  Pythias,  his  second  self. 
•  The  same  uncertainty  attended  the  fate  of  the  unfof^anatc 


hbd J  wJm  hnA  acconifMiiiied  him  (torn  England.  There  t»«re 
aad  reports  of  desertion,  of  remorse,  of  repentance,  and  of 
deaN^.  B4taMMir  had  even  hinted  at  self-destruction ;  Imt 
tiisre  was  no  cerlaii^.  She  had  thrown  herself  out  of  the 
pdfr  of  society.  She  had  be^i  too  beautiful  to  be  easily  for* 
given.  Vurtoous  women  could  not  sully  their  lips  by  in- 
quiries after  a  frail  fair  one,  who  had  outshone  them ;  time 
boned  her  food  and  amiable  <|ualities  in  oblivion,  and  lefl 
notiungr  but  the  memory  of  her  frailty  for  the  malice  of  her 
fneods  to  descant  upon.  How  differently  in  these  cases  is  a 
woman  situated  from  a  man !  He  has  a  thousand  pursuits ; 
she,  no  mppni  but  him,  only  him,  for  whom  she  has  sacrifieed 
everything; — 

ManPs  leve  h  of  man's  life  a  thing  aparti 
*T'a  woman's  whole  existence  ;  man  may  range 

the  coort,  camp,  charch,  the  Tessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  ^^aio,  glory,  offer  in  exchange ; 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fiU  op  his  heart ; 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange : 

Men  have  all  tiiese  fesovrces-^-^omen  «n«, 

Ttf  Jtoro  againi  and  be  again  ondone. 

But  amid  ail  the  reports  which  had  gone  fbrth  on  the  broad 
pinions  of  rumour,  that  she  had  toved  again,  had  never  even 
been  whispered.  Malice  therefore  being  silent  on  this  point, 
she  was  supposed  dead. 

As  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Leslie  struck  upon  the  ear  of 
Agnes,  it  recalled  to  her  memory  the  paragraphs,  and  the 
account  of  the  duel  which  had  at  the  time  made  so  great  an 
impression  upon  her  mind  ;  and  her  decided  dislike  of  the 
character  he  bore,  was  not  unmixed  with  curiosity  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  the  world  had  said  so  much,  and  of  whom  this 
newspaper  history  had  made  her  think  a  great  deal,  in  spite 
of  herself.  She  was  not,  however,  so  placed  that  she  could 
see  him  at  his  entrance,  end  nobody  pointed  him  out  after- 
ward. She  and  Lady  Emily  exchanged  some  of  their  school 
reminiscences  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  dropped  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  general  conversation. 

To  the  numerous  inquiries  of  where  he  came  f^om,  Leslie 
said  ^*  From  Florence,"  with  precisely  the  same  tone  that  he 
would  have  said  from  Beiiteley  Square.  And  to  the  further 
inlern^tory  of  when  did  he  arrive,  he  relied,  with  the  same^ 
^ngfr&id^  that  he  was  only  that  moment  from  Italy,  and 
thtt  seeing  the  lights  aAd  tlie  carriages,  the  Marchioness's 
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door  was  the  first  at  which  he  had  alighted ;  he  iiad  QOt  even 
been  to  his  own  house.  With  the  siily  multitude  the  facd 
its  effect,  and  Leslie  calculated  upon  it ;  and  as  to  the  Mar- 
chioness, she  imagined  that  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  ^r 
Robert  Leslie  having  been  actually  set  down  at  her  party 
fresh  from  Florence,  would  give  it  edat,  This^  in  her  eyes, 
wa3  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all  his  misdeeds* 

The  Marchioness,  therefore,  patronised  him ;  the  world 
followed  her  example ;  and  Sir  Robert  Leslie  was  again  as 
firmly  established  in  society,  as  though  he  had  never  violated 
the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality  and  friendship  ;  as  though  be 
had  never  led  any  woman  into  error,  and  lefl  her  to  destruction 
and  despair. 

There  was  one  there  though  who  met  his  salutation  with  a 
haughty  eye ;  and  whose  heart  seemed  to  swell  with  indig- 
nation as  he  approached  the  place  where  he  stood.  This 
was  the  lady^s  brother,  who  had  called  him  out  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  who  felt  that  a  mere  shot  of  etiquette  had  not 
appeased  his  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  a  sister's  virtue,  or 
for  a  blemish  upon  the  fair  fame  of  an  honourable  family. 
But  the  ceremonials  of  society  deemed  that  he  must  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  he  could  only  lament  it  in  silence,  and  brood 
over  his  resentment  19  secret.  Leslie,  however,  knew  the 
opinion  of  the  world  was  with  him  in  the  affair  of  the  dud, 
and  was  careless  how  his  salutation  was  received ;  though 
he  was  careful  that  it  should  show,  that  not  a  jot  of  resentment 
was  harboured  on  his  own  part. 

The  buz.  of  Leslie's  entrance,  and  the  wonders  which  his 
arrival  created,  had  soon  subsided  ;  and  the  general  conver- 
sation of  the  circle  around  Agnes  was  resumed.  As  usual, 
poetry  was  the  subject  they  were  discussing ;  and  Agnes  was 
encouraging  an  argument  between  a  celebrated  admirer  and 
eulogiser  of  Shakspeare,  and  k  French  petit  maiire  attached 
to  the  French  embassy,  who  was  shrugging  his  shoulders  at 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  attempting  to 
ridicule  Shakspeare,  while  he  trumpeted  forth  the  praises  of 
Racine  and  Corneille. 

^^  Shakspeare,  Sir,"  said  the  champion  of  our  bard  of 
Avon,  ^^  is  a  poet  for  all  time  ;  a  poet  who  will  live  as  lonft- 
as  the  nature  he  has  illustrated ;  and  whose  memory  is  to  be 
annihilated  by  nothing  but  a  universal  deluge.  He  was  one 
of  those  giants  of  literature.  Sir,  who  stand  prominent  on  the 
^reat  caQvaas  of  the  wo^ld  ;  and  whp  come  only  like'comets^ 
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at  stated^  kitervals,  to  surprise  and  dazzle  mankind.  To 
speftk  of  Raeine  or  ComeiUe,  with  their  measured  verses,  it 
the  same  breath  with  Shakspeare,  is  sacrilege." 

"  C'est  vrai,  mon  ami^  je  le  conviens — mais.  I  assure  you 
dat,  your  Monsieur  Shakspeare,  make  no  way  in  France,  at 
aM."  . 

"  Because  you  don't  understand  him  ;  because  you  do  not 
understand  the  language  in  which  he  wrote^;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  many  instances  our  national  bard  is  untrans^ 
latable.  Think,  Mrs*  Trevor,  of  the  imposing- apostrophe 
of  the  witdies, — 

When  (hall  we  three  meet  aeaio, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ?— 

being  literally  rendered  thus,  in  the  very  best  translation  ot 
Shakspeare :- — 

Qaand  nous  rasseaikblerons-noiis  encore  toutes  trois  ? 

Choisirons  an  joor  de  tonnerre,  et  d'^  elaire,  ou  un  jour  da  pluie. 

Compare  this  with  the  £kiglish,.  and  you  will  find  the  intro« 
duction  of  the  words  ^  Choisirons'  and  ^^ur'  takes  away 
from  all  its  poetic  force.  Condensation  is  the  soul  of  poetry. 
Again,  Macbeth's  exclamation  of  *  Nay,  never  shake  thy 
gory  locks  at  me,'  loses  all  its  horror  in  the 

Ne  secoue  point  ainai  ta  chevelare  sanglante  en  me  iizant 

of  the  French." 

"  Eh  bien!  though  we  do  not  like  Shakspeare  in  France," 
aaid  the  Frenchman,  '*yet  we  have  robbed  him  of  his 
coarseness.     lie  is  bien  plus  gentil  in  our  language  than  his 


own." 


^^  True,"  exclaimed  a  gentleman,  who  had  for  a.  moment 
listened  to  the  previous  conversation,  and  who  had  been  at- 
tracted in  passing  by  the  apparent  interest  of  Agnes ;  ^^  and 
jour  observation  cannot  be  more  aptly  illustrated,  than  by. 
your  translation  of  Macbeth  f  where,  scorning  to  call  such 
great  men  simply  by  their,  cognomens,  your  poet  has  made 
the  spirit  conjured  up  by  the  witches  politely  exclaim. 

Monsieur  Macbeth !  Monsieur  Macbeth !  Monsieur  Macbeth  I 
Pr^ez  garde  de  Monsieur  Macduff!*'' 


Agues'  eyes  were  inuMdnielf  tamed  In  tfaedirectkii  of 
Ike  tfieakerf  wfaoee  gase  wis  rivetted  upon  her  oou&tBDSooe ; 
but  imniediately  wi&drawn  the  tBoment  lie  peroeb ed  he  bed 
sAtraeted  ker  attantioB*  The  ccnmtenance  and  penen  were 
uskaewA  to  her,  and  seemed  to  be  so  to  all  the  circle*.  His 
observation  excited  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the  Frencih 
Biaa<»  who  shrugged  his  siMHdders,  and  again  uttered  a 
eulegiBm  on  his  native  audiors,  to  which  llie  stfanger  le- 
pliedk^ 

^  There  is  certainly  tme  thing  in  which  your  French  tra^- 
dians  eclipse  ours,  and  that  is  in  the  politeness  of  llieir  heroes, 
and  the  fashion  of  their  heroines.  Thus  the  Phedra,  Her- 
mione,  Agrippina,  and  Clytemnestra,  of  Racine,  are  Pari-^ 
sian  fine  ladies  in  tight  stays  and  bell  hoops ;  while  his  heroes, 
whether  Greek  or  Roman,  are  all  Frenchmen,  a\\  petit  maUres^ 
They  all  speak  poetry,  certainly  ;  but  speak  it  much  more  to 
the  ear  than  the  heart ;  and  they  seem  to  dread  a  false  quan- 
tity in  their  metre,  more  than  the  fate  with  which  they  are 
threatened  in  the  tragedy.^ 

'^  Eh  bien,  Monsieur ;  c*est  mieux,  to  be  too  high  and 
proud,  than  to  be  petit,  little.  Regardez  voire  Madaese 
Maicketh  ;  qui  dans  le  moment  qu'elle  fait  ftiire  le  memtre 
d^in  rai  parle  dNine  eouris,  et  d'une  chouette-*- 

I  heard  de  owl  scream,  and  de  cricket  cry. 

Et  apres — '  not  a  mouse  stirring.'  Tis  good,  dat  she  had  de 
loisir  de  les  6couter.  Et  son  mari,  Monsieur  Macbetli,  qui 
apr^s  avoir  tu^  son  roi,  entretient  sa  femme  avec  la  conver< 
sation  da  ses  domestiques  enivr^s — Oh!  c*esl  grotesque^ 
c'est  terribloi  c'est  ver  bad. 

"  0e  one  cry  Qod  blera  nv.    Ahisi  s(rit-il,  a  dit  i'aatre.^' 

"  But  these  images,'*  repKed  the  stranger,  "  of  the  owl- 
and  the  cricket  are  associated  in  our  country,  and  more  par- 
ticularly m  Scotland,  with  superstitious  dread.  l*he  one  is 
the  bird,  the  other  the  insect  of  evil  omen  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  our  Shakspear^  showed  that  universal  knowledge  of 
nature,  which  has  indeed  made  him  the  poet  for  all  time,  and 
for  every  age." 

\h !  ah !"  continued  the  pertinacious  Frenchman,  "  But 
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if  R«fiifie  had  writtea  llacribetb,  k  WOttU  have  been  bien 
difii^mii." 

^^  No  doabt^  do  doabt.  He  would  have  made  Monsieur 
and  Ma^ime  Macbeth  rbyine  it  away  through  some  score  of 
fine  verses.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Grinim  has  defined  French, 
tragedy  truly,  when  he  has  compared  Melpomene  to  a  pupit 
receiving  lessons  in  dancing  from  Racine  and  CorneiUe,  who 
are  the  dancing-masters.  ^  Commun^ment/  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  French  tragedy,  *  tout  se  passe  en  beaux  dialogues, 
bien  agenc6s,  bien  ronfles,  od  Ton  voit  d'abord  que  le  premier 
soin  de  chaque  interloeuteur,  est  toujours  ceiui  de  briller ; 
puisque  agites  qu*ils  puissent  etre,  ils  songent  toujours  plus 
an  public  qu^a  euxmemes.'  ^' 

^^  Eh  bien  !  alors !  ils  sont  les  h^ros  les  plus  d^sinteresses- 
du  monde ;  mais  Grimm — il  ne  savait  rien  ;  et  votre  Shak* 
i^iere,  how  could  he  write  about  de  kings  and  queens  ;  who 
kept  company  wid  de  canaUief  and  who  knew  nothing'  of 
courts,  but  the  domestiques  V* 

^^  Shakspeare's  court.  Sir,  was  human  nature.  You  won* 
der  he  could  know  how  kings  thought  and  felt  He  dived 
into  the  heart  of  man ;  and  the  hearts  of  monarchs  are  hu« 
raaut  subject  to  human  passions,  to  human  virtues,  and  to 
human  frailties.  By  drawing  all  his  illustrations  from  the^ 
heart,  he  spoke  to  its  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  imagination. 
Nature  is  the  prolific  source  of  the  poet,  and  Shakspeare- 
never  swerved  from  her  laws."  ' 

The  stranger's  eyes  at  this  mdment  again  encountered 
those  of  Agnes,  which  gave  him  a  glance  of  ap(irobation ; 
and  as  he  moved  on  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  she  won- 
dered who  he  was,  and  felt  surprised  that  a  man  who  was  so 
evidently  of  the  eUie  of  society,  should  be  unknown  both  to 
herself  and  Lady  Emily,  who  had  been  equidly  amused  witii 
the  few  observations  with  which  the  stranger  had  put  down 
the  pertinacious  Frenchman. 

There  had  been  something  about  the  gaze  of  this  stranger, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  had  interested  Agnes,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  sending  some  one  to  inqure  his  name, 
when  8he>  again  heard  his  voice  exclaiming,  '^  My  dear 
Ti^vcNT,  how  do  you  do  ?"  which  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  joyful  exclamation  on  the  part  of  Trevor  ;  who,  hur- 
rying him  through  the  crowd,  saying — ^^  Come,  I  must  intro- 
duce vou  to  Mrs.  Trevor,"  broke  into  her  circle,  and  pre* 
aentedUie  stranger  as  ^^Sir  Robert  Leslie." 


tost  vn  Base. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

VSE  UBBAJKT. 


I  have  Uki  for  all  sorts  of  women, 
And  protettatioiM  likewise  of  all  sizes. 
As  tbey  haw  TamtiM  to  make  as  eozeombs. 

BSiinMIIT   AKD  AiBTCttBB. 


Lbslxb'b  establishment  was  si  bkn  monU^  aod  the  whole 
of  his  domestics  so  well  trained,  that  by  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Audley  Square  from  the  Marchioness's  par^,  his 
whole  suite  of  apartments  were  ready  to  reeeiTO  him;  and 
the  next  morning  found  him  '^  at  home"  in  his  library,  with 
every  thing  about  him  precisely  the  same  as  though  he  had 
never  qptted  his  bouse..  Leslie  iiad  many  of  the  true  ideas 
of  an  English  gentleman,  and  would  never  have  thooc^  of 
going  abroad  to  spend  his  income  amoQ|^  foreigners,  while 
he  kept  no  establishment  at  home.  Leslie  Hall,  th^afiMrOt 
in  Leicestershire,  and  the  town»house  in  Audley  Square, 
were  both  kept  with  competent  establishments,  and  sometimes 
formed  the  residence  of  one  or  other  of  the  difierent  branches 
of  his  family  during  bis  absence. 

The  library  in  which  he  now  lounged  over  his  chocolate 
was  his  favourite  apartment  of  a  very  superb  suite  of  roomsi 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  himself  and  his  private  plea- 
sures. Its  windows  opened  into  the  garden,  and  it  was  di- 
vided into  recesses  and  compartments,  each  devoted  to  a 
particular  subject  of  literature,  which  was  designated  by 
some  cast  from  the  antique,  or  by  the  statue  of  some  modem 
artist,  where  the  antique  did  not  furnish  an  apt  illustration. 
Leslie  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  because  their  contemplation 
gave  him  pleasure :  he  was  an  encourager  of  talent,  because 
its  exertion  afforded  him  entertainment;  and  as  pleasure 
was  the  only  thing  be  lived  for,  and  as  his  passions  were  his 
'nasters,  not  to  say  his  tyrants,  every  thing  that  eould  in  am 


wajF  tend  to  the  aecooipliiltiBeDt  of  tlie  one,  or  tlie  gratifica- 
tioii  of  the  other,  became  the  object  of  hit  attection* 

In  i^easiire,  howef<er,  be  had  tfas  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  •f 
beinif  a  oomplete  Sybarite ;  every  eajoyment  of  his  senses 
was  rechereMe;  nothing  loir  or  vulgar  could  excite  him, 
tfaoufh  exeitesBeiit  wee  one  irf  the  greatest  pursuits  of  his 
Ufb,  and  he  had  cukivated  it  till  be  could  not  eadst  without  it. 

With  such  a  dispositioa,  and  with  such  ample  means  as 
he  possessed,  no  wonder  that  Leslie  pursued  pleasure  in 
every  form  in  which  she  appeared  lo  tempt  him,  and  not 
nsuch  wonder  that  a  man  who  had  no  code  of  morality  but 
that  of  enjoyment,  should  penmt  his  violent  passions  to  lead 
bifli  to  the  violation  of  everything  in  their  gratification,  even 
to  those  ties  which  are  generatty  considered  the  most  sacred 
in  society.  But  we  will  not  anticipate;  we  will  not  prejudice 
any  one  against  our  hero,  but  judge  by  bis  actions  the  precise 
meed  of  praise  and  blame  which  he  merits,  though  we  do 
anticipate  that  this  will  be  no  easy  task. 

Leslie  swallowed  his  chocolate,  reading  note  aRer  note  as 
they  came  pouring  in  fit)m  everybody  who  knew  of  his 
arrival :  many  of  these  were  folded  in  those  curious  and 
quaint  shapes,  and  written  upon  those  tinted  papers  which 
females  generaUy  choose  for  their  billets.  Some  of  them 
excited  smiles  of  pity,  some  of  contempt,  and  some  elicited 
a  Pshaw !  but  most  of  them  were  consigned  to  the  flames  ; 
some  were  laid  carefully  by  for  his  own  proper  answer,  and 
others  were  handed  over  to  La  Tour,  who  well  knew  the  part 
be  was  to  play  with  their  writers. 

His  correspondence  despatched,  he  saw  the  managers  of 
the  Opera  and  the  French  Theatre  ;  arranged  his  boxes  for 
the  season,  and  designated  to  die  one  a  cantatrice  from  Milan, 
and  to  the  other  two  artistes  bien  mmables  etdela  premiere 
qwMS^  whom-  he  wished  to  have  engaged ;  and  both  tiie 
managers  immediately  promised  an  acquiescencewith  these 
wishes,  without  the  slightest  ccmsideration  of  the  interests 
of  the  theatres  under  their  superintendence.  To  oblige  a 
patron  was  their  paramount  duty ;  and  many  a  time  is  a 
poor  manager  of  our  foreign  theatres  compelled  to  sacrifice 
a  krge  salivy,  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  real  and  attractive  talent,  to  gratify  the  peneJumi  of  some 
HoUe  palven  who  makes  this  engagement  the  nne  ^put  non 
of  his  patronage^  and  ^  his  box. 
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Am  card  after  card  arrivedf  Leslie,  who  had  possesBed  senii^ 
slight  forebodings  as  to  his  reception  in  London,  becasie 
easier,  and  indulging  himself  in  sundry  sneering  reflections 
upon  the  caprices  of  what  was  called  the  world,  gavehimsdf 
up  to  his  usual  hearty  contempt  for  public  opinion. 

'^  Now  here,"  said  he,  ^^  had  I,  like  a  poltroon,  sneaked 
and  begged  my  way  back  into  society,  by  aping  repentance, 
why  they  would  have  kicked  me  out  of  it ;  but  by  braving 
them  and  showing  that  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  them,  I  am 
courted  from  all  quarters  ;  and  it  is  for  the  opinions  of  such 
as  these,  that  men  make  life  a  misery  instead  of  a  delight,  by 
curbing  those  passions  which  were  bestowed  upon  us  by  a 
bounteous  nature  for  our  enjoyment.  Here,  La  Tour, 
answer  these  cards  according  to  your  own  fancy ;  yoo  may 
dine  me  where  your  please ;  quadrille  me  where  you  please ; 
I  give  you  a  carte  hUmche^  with  one  exception,  and  that  is, 
Trevor  House  ;  whenever  a  card  comes  A'om  that  quarter, 
let  no  engagement  intervene  to  prevent  my  accepting  it ;  nay, 
put  off  every  other  for  any  invitation  from  Trevor." 

^^  Trevor,  Monsieur !  Celui  qui  nous  a  fait  rire  taot  a 
Napoli  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  Trevor.     Pourquoi  non  ?*' 

"  Ofa  rien,  Monsieur ;  mais— " 

*'  Je  n'aurai  point  de  mais,  Les  Trovers — " 

^^  Lea  Trevors  1"  with  emphasis  on  the  Les. 

"Oui;  il  estmari^." 

'^Et  Madame?" 

*^  Belle  com  me  un  ange  1" 

^^  Ha !  ha !  C'est  bien  different.  Je  vous  demande  bieo 
pardon  ;"  and  La  Tour's  shoulders  paid  a  visit  to  the  back 
of  his  bead,  while  he  muttered  in  a  kind  of  sotto  voce,  ^'  Le 
pauvre  monsieur,  c'est  bien  dommage ;"  the  library  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Trevor  was  announced. 

"  Trevor,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  welcome,  and  thrice 
welcome,  since  you  are  the  first  who  have  welcomed  me  to 
England  in  my  own  house.  This  is  liberal  of  you  too.  I 
was  afraid  that,  as  a  married  man,  you  might  be  changed, 
turned  into  a  mere  domestic  utensil,  of  no  other  use  than  to 
stir  the  fire,  carry  a  fan,  with  permission  to  gad  just  the  length 
of  your  wife's  apron  string." 

^^  Changed,  Leslie !  not  a  jot ;  you  and  Villars  will  find 
me  just  the  same  fellow  you  did  in  Nafdes  (another 'vintfroin 
La  Tour's  shouldere  to  his  head),  ready  to  follow  where  you 
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%ni  he  will  lead — as  I  have  often  done  before.    Ab,  La  Tour, 
bow  do  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Trevor,  you  have  given  up  your  liberiy-**- 
fettered  yours^f  with  voluntary  chains — quitted  our  glorious 
society  of  free  knights,  and  are  only  fit  for  the  minage^  or  the 
fluu^ge,  which  is  sometimes  much  the  same  thing." 

"  Oh  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  don't  know  Mrs.  Trevor  ; 
she  is  anything  but  exigeanie^  I  assure  you,  and  permits  me  to 
frequent  my  clubs — give  my  bachelors  dinners — and  to  be  a 
gar^an  parfaii^  with  the  addition  of  a  domus^  which  I  will 
say  is  never  rendered  anything  but  dtUee^  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  so  whenever  you  choose  to  make  it  yours" — an> 
other  shrug  from  La  Tour. 

"  Why,  Trevor,  you  will  give  even  me  an  inclination  for 
matrimony,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  ;  you  seem  employed  as 
a  decoy  duck,  and  sent  out  on  the  wing  to  entrap  others  into 
the  snare  which  sits  so  easily  and  gracefully  upon  yourself, 
because  you  are  used  to  it." 

^^  Ha,  Lesile,  you  are  at  any  rate  still  the  same  I  see  ;  but 
let  me  warn  you,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  debiter  any  of  these 
free  principles  before  Mrs.  Trevor  ;  she  has  received  and  wel- 
comed all  my  friends  as  though  they  were  her  own  ;  to  be 
known  and  liked  by  her  husband,  is  a  passport  to  her  favour, 
and  r  would  not  have  you  excluded.  I  would  have  you  well 
with  her  (La  Tour  shrugged  his  shoulders  again)  though  that 
cursed  affair  of  the  little  countess  has  cast  a  stigma  upon  you, 
which  it  will  require  all  your  good  behaviour  to  get  over,  for 
she  has  some  d — d  odd  old-fashioned  notions  upon  these 
points  :  however,  ypu  made  a  good  beginning  last  night ;  your 
defence  of  her  favourite  Shakspeare  pleased  her ;  and  she 
says  you  said  something  about  nature  that  could  not  come 
from  a  bad  heart." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  was  heard  coming  through  the  anti- 
rooms.  "  Oh,  up  stairs,  in  the  library  is  he  ? — never  mind — 
won't  trouble  you,  my  fine  fellow — could  find  my  way  blind- 
fold—" 

*'  That  perpetual  jackall  to  other  people's  desires,  D^Oy- 
ley :  have  you  given  him  any  commission  ?" 

'*  No,"  said  Leslie,  "  you  are  the  first  person  I  have  seen  ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  come  in  search  of  me  ;  for  he  is  really 
a  much  greater  bore  from  his  civility  than  other  people  are  by 
the  contrary ;  now  adieu  to  the  sound  of  any  other  perscm's 
voice  tlian  his  own."  Open  flew  the  d6or,  and  in  came 
D'Oyley, 
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^^  Ah,  Sir  Robert,  my  dear  Sir  Robert,  w^oiae,  thiiee 
welcome  to  England  and  London,  for  what  could  England  do 
without  London  ?  Ha,  La  Tour,  what,  with  your  master  still  ? 
—a  chair — a  chair — wheugh !" 

"  Why,  D'Oyley,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Trevw. 

"Matter !  why  that  malicious  devil  Lady  Betty  Lascelles  has 
given  me  a  trot  two  miles  after  a  fan  she  never  lost ;  and  her 
sister  insisted  upon  my  going  to  the  observatory  at  the  top  of 
the  house  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was.'" 

"  Ha  !  ha!  ha !  with  both  of  which  desires  you  complied  V 

"  To  be  sure  :  how  can  one  refuse  to  be  civil  ?  and  if  there 
is  anything  I  do  understand,  it  is  civility.  By  the  by.  Sir  Rob' 
ert,  do  you  remember  giving  me  a  commission  the  day  before 
you  quitted  England  ? — beg  pardon  for  the  unpleasant  allusion 
— but  you  gave  me  a  commission  to  buy  a  particular  edition  of 
Rousseau  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  D'Oyley,  I  cannot  precisely  recollect." 

"  Oh  but  you  did  !  It  was  just  five  years  ago  last  March. 
Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in  my  way  here  this  morning  I 
found  it  at  Evans's,  stuck  in  between  the  ^  Rights  of  Women' 
and  the  ^  Age  of  Reason,'  decorated  with  a  s|>lendid  binding, 
amidst  a  parcel  of  unbound  lumber  on  morality  and  divinity. 
It  seemed  mightily  ashamed  of  the  dulness  of  its  company  ;  so 
I  ordered  the  bookseller  to  send  it  to  you,  and  place  it  to  your 
account  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty*eight.  It 
is  the  very  best  edition  ;  for  if  there  is  anything  I  do  under- 
stand, it  is  books." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  ;  it  was  just  at  the  time  I  was  laying  siege 
to  a  little  heart  that  doted  upon  sentimentality,  and  I  wished 
to  engage  Rousseau  as  an  aid-de-camp." 

"  Sapper  and  Miner  you  mean,  baronet :  doesn't  be,  Tre- 
vor ?"  interrupted  D'Oyley.  "  Oh  I  but  I  forgot  you  are  a 
married  man,  and  don't  understand  these  things.  Ah,  Trevor  1 
you  have  a  charming  wife.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  T.,  Sir  Ro- 
bert ?  if  not,  I'll  introduce  you.  But  I  see  you  are  adonising  ; 
let  me  send  you  a  little  of  my  huile  d  la  rose  hlanche^  'tis  a 
distillation  of  myown  ;  beats  Bayley  and  Blew  out  of  the  field; 
gives  a  brilliant  gloss  to  the  moustache^  and  distributes  a  deli- 
cious perfume  through  the  surrotmding  atmosphere.  If  there 
is  anything  on  earth  I  do  understand,  it  is  perfumery." 

"Thank  ye,  D'Oyley ;  but  you  know  I  make  no  toilet," 
said  Leslie,  as  his  valet  adjusted  his  stock. 

^^  No  toilet  V*  exclaimed  D'Oyley  ;  "  Come,  that  is  good, 
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18  n't  it,  Trevor.?  ndien  all  the  world  knows  you  are  the  most 
indefatigable  labourer  in  the  vineyards  of  libertinism  that  w^j 
romance- writing  kdy  of  the.  nineteenth  century  ever  de- 
scribed or  thought  of  in  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  her  ima- 
gination.'* 

^*  You  flatter  me.'*  La  Tour,  who  continued  writing  the 
cards  at  a  distant  table,  again  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  No,  honour !  you  may  believe  me ;  mayn'^t  he,  Trevor  ?" 

^^  You  are  mistaken;  indeed  you  are,"  said  Leslie.  ^'  I 
take  everything  calmly ;  I  may  throw  the  net,  but  I  never, 
never  bait.  The  fish  always  swim  into  the  meshes  of  their 
own  accord.*' 

*^  Les  pauvres  petits  poissons  !*'  murmured  La  Tour. 

-"  Well,  how  the  devil  you^manage  it  I  cannot,  tell,"  said 
D'Oyley.  *'  Here  I  fag  for  the  women  from  morning  till 
night,  and  from  night  till  morning.  If  they  wanted  a  pattern 
of  a  Chinese  lady's  slipper,  or  a  mandarine's  head-dress,  a 
pound  of  unadulterated  green  tea,  or  any  other  article  of  curi- 
osity and  scarcity,  I  believe  I  should  ride  post  to  Canton  to 
procure  it.  If  their  caprice  wished  for  the  feather  of  an  In- 
diaa  peacock,  I  dare  say  I  should  make  a  voyage  to  Hindos- 
tan  to  pluck  it  from  his  taiL  I  would  run  frora  here  to  Fins- 
bury  Square  to  pick  up  a  lady's  reticule,  while  I  believe  you 
would  not  cross>the  way  to  pick  up  the  lady  herself.  Yet  are 
you  adored  by  the  whole  sex,  while  poor  I  am  thought 
nothing  of." 

^^  My  dear  D'Oyley,  you  don't  understand  the  sex." 

*'^  Not  understand  them !  come,  that's  good,  isn't  it,  Trevor? 
I  that  have  been  in  love  with  every  celebrated  beauty  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  I  that  have  danced  with  dowagers,  and  check- 
mated their  grand-daughters ;  not  understand  them !  when  if 
there  is  anything  I  do  understand,  it  is  women ;  my  dear 
baronet,  I've  studied  them." 

'^  Yes,  D'Oyley,  as  the  butterfly  studies  botany  ;  just  flap- 
ping your  wings  upon  them  en  pataant^  so  tliat  you  never 
taste  the  sweets  of  any  of  them.  Do  you  expect  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  by  skimming  its  surface  ?  No,  no  ! 
your  knowledge  of  woman  is  much  like  that  of  the  would-be 
philosopher,  who  has  dipped  into  all  of  the  sciences  without 
initiation  into  any  of  them.  His  mathematics  are  confound- 
ed by  his  metaphysics,  his  metaphysics  subverted  by  his  me- 
chanics, and  hb  mechanics  blown  to  the  devil  by  his  chemistry." 

^'  Mr.  Hartley  coming  up,  Sir  Robert*" 


^^  My  cousin  Hartley  in  town  ?  then  I  must  prqpare  for  a 
grave  face." 

^^And  1  too,"  said  Trevor.  ^^He  is  the  matter-of-fact 
lover  of  my  sister  £mily ;  so  to  avoid  it  au  revoir^  you  '11  be  at 
White's,  or  I  shall  meet  you  in  the  Park,  or  somewhere, — at 
present  anywhere  to  avoid  a  lecture."  And  away  went 
Trevor. 

^^  Which  I,"  exclaimed  Leslie,  ^^  know  full  well  how  to  re- 
eeive,  as  harmless  as  though  I  were  covered  with  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  Hartley,  my  dear  feUow,  what !  heard  of  my  arrival, 
and  come  to  welcome  me  with  a  lecture  ?" 

^^  No,  cousin  Leslie.  If  the  lectures  which  your  own 
conscience  must  have  read  to  you  have  failed  of  their  effect, 
my  arguments  must  of  course  fall  powerless  to  the  ground." 

^^  Well,  then,  pray  believe  that  my  conscience  has  done 
the  duty  of  all  consciences,  and  it  wiU  save  us  both  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble,",  said  Leslie. 

"  Oh  I  a  vast  deal,"  exclaimed  D'Oyley  ;  "  Conscience  is 
very  impertinent,  and  everything  impertinentoughtto  be  de- 
cidedly cut ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  1  do  understand,  it 
is  cutting — from  a  card-paper  pattern,  to  one's  best  friend." 

'^  Aye,  Mr.  D'Oyley,  but  mind  that  conscience  does  not  cut 
in  return." 

^^  But  what  constellation,"  said  Leslie,  ^^  my  dear  Hartley, 
has  had  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  you  from  your  rustic  re- 
tirement ?  Ever  since  we  quitted  Christ  Church,  I  havelbu- 
ried  yoii  in  logic  and  philosophy,  and  expected  to  hear  my  next 
intelligence  of  you,  in  the  general  reward  of  all  great  geniuses 
and  profound  students,  a  Greek  epitaph  with  a  few  Roman  let- 
ters at  tlie  end  of  it." 

^^  Quite  appropriate  ;  an  epitaph  in  a  dead  language,  which 
r  shall  be  very  happy  to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
learned and  the  ladies  ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  I 
do  understand,  it  is  the  dead  languages." 

^^  No,  no  Leslie !  philosophy  has  not  been  my  pursuit,  I 
assure  you ;  nature  has  made  me  the  simplest  of  her 
children,  and  in  nature  alone  have  I  found  sufficient  to  admire 
and  enough  to  please." 

"  Natiu-e  !  why,  cousin,  you  are  a  perfect  epicure  in  plea- 
sure.    Nature,  too,  is  my  pursuit." 

"  Egad,  baronet,  you  are  right,"  said  D'Oyley.  "  But 
Hartley  pursues  her  in  trees  and  turnips,  whiie  you  follow  her 
in  the  delightful  form  of  woman," 
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^^True,  D^Oyley^but  unfortunately  nature  is  not  more  dis* 
figured  by  the  shears  which  clip  a  yew-tree  into  the  form  of  a 
peacock,  in  the  leaden  Venus  which  decorates  a  citizen's  gar- 
den, or  in  the  mathematical  figures  of  a  Dutch  plantation, 
than  in  the  affected  sensibility,  the  rouged  cheek,  the  enamel- 
led  lip,  the  pencilled  eye-brow,  gtgo^  sleeves,  and  padded  back, 
of  a  modern  fine  lady  a  la  Fran^aisey 

**  Egad,  right  again,'^  exclaimed  D'Oyley  ;  "  woman  is  the 
most  unnatural  piece  of  nature  in  the  world.'' 

"  There,  Mr.  D'OyJey,you  are  wrong,"  said  Hartley;  "  on 
woman  nature  has  originally  bestowed  her  choicest  gifts. 
For  if  they  would  but  follow  her  dictates,  where  would  she 
shine  with  more  effect !  Can  the  sun,  sparkling  upon  the 
clearest  stream,  yield  morelustre  than  the  liquid  eye  ef  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  which,  like  the  tranquil  wave,  seems  to  catch  its 
azure  tint  from  the  heavens  themselves  ?  Can  any  flowers 
give  such  pleasure  to  the  botanist  as  those  which  blossom  in 
the  garden  of  her 'cheeks  ?" 

"  Egad,  Hartley,  quite  poetical,"  exclaimed  D'Oyley. 
"  And  quite  as  romantic,"  added  Leslie. 
"  Well,  cousin  Leslie,  you  know  we  always  differed  in  these 
points.  Like  the  bee,  you  could  always  leave  the  flower 
whose  honey  you  had  tasted,  to  wither  in  the  evening's  blast, 
while  you  sought  the  same  repast  in  another,  that  opened  its 
fresh  blossoms  in  the  sunshine  of  the  morning." 

*'Oh  my  dear  coz,lhave  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  moral 
philosophers  against  my  system  by  heart." 
"  Or  rather  by  rote,"  said  Hartley. 
**  Look  round  my  library ;  there  they  are,  all  ranged  in 
TOWS  ;  very  good  for  show,  but  of  little  use  in  practice." 

"  Ethics,  literally  laid  upon  the  shelf,  I  declare,"  observed 
D'Oyley. 

"Yes,  there  they  are,"  continued  Leslie;  "and  observe, 
all  in  good  company.  Venus  pointing  to  Heaven  from  the 
top  of  my  folios  on  divinity,  because  they  both  profess  to  lead 
to  the  same  place.  Bacchus  presses  his  Tuscan  grape  over 
my  morals — " 

"  That  it  may  no  longer  prove  a  dry  subject,"  interrupted 
D'Oyley ;  "  well,  if  there  is  any  thing  I  do  understand,  it  is 
repartee." 

"  Iris  presides  over  my  metaphysics,  because  she  is  always 
in  the  clouds,  and  seems  to  ride  upon  a  tangent ;  Momiis  puts 
Melpomene  and  Thalia  out  of  countenance  Qver  the  drauMS 
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to  show  the  triumph  of  farce  over  wit  and  feeling ;  Cupid  sits 
sharpening  his  arrows  over  my  poetry ;  while  the  graces  arc 
for  once  emblematical  of  gratitude,  by  supporting  Lord 
Chesterfield,  to  whom  they  were  so  infinitely  indebted  for 
their  introduction  to  high  life.'' 

^^  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  a  most  judicious  arrangement,  truly  ;  a  n 
quite  worthy  of  the  baronet,  isn't  it,  Hartley  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite !  but  by  their  splendid  bindings,  you  have  at- 
tended to  their  outsides,  however  you  may  have  neglected 
their  contents." 

"Oh!  my  dear  cousin,"  said  Leslie,  "inspect  them,  and 
you  '11  find  their  outsides  quite  emblematical  of  the  pages 
within. — My  stoical  philosophers  I  bind  in  Russia,  to  depict 
their  frigidity — " 

"  Or  rather,"  said  D'Oyley,  "  to  show  that  they  are 
banished  to  Siberia — " 

"  My  ancient  poets  I  case  in  classic  vellum — " 

"  And  your  moderns — " 

"  I  hang  a  calfskin  on  their  recreant  backs — while  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Secundus,  and  Little — ^you  will  find  in  sheets, 

**  Looie,  unattired,  Wftrm,  and  foil  of  wishes." 

'  "  Aye,  Sir  Robert,  I  see  it  is  with  you  as  with  all  of  us. 
Woman  is  indeed  the  pole-star  of  our  attraction-*^e  goddess 
of  our  adoration. — Hartley,  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff. — 
Good,  very  good ;  if  there  is  any  thing  I  do  understand,  it  is 
snuff." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Hartley,  "  1  love  the  sex  ;  but 
neither  with  your  freedom.  Sir  Robert,  nor  with  the  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  D'Oyley.  I  look  upon  woman  as  sent  to  amelio- 
rate the  many  evils  which  cross  even  the  most  prosperous 
paths~^as  calculated,  when  their  talents  are  neither  flattered 
nor  perverted,  to  constitute  the  truest  happiness  our  nature  is 
capable  of  enjoying." 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Leslie,  "  as  to  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  tbey  have  wandered  so  far  from  the  path,  that  their 
original  destination  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned  on  the  map  of 
the  female  understanding ;  all  I  know  is — they  are  my  delight 
—and  I  inquire  no  llirther." 

"  But  rest  contented,"  rejoined  Hartley, "  with  the  destruc- 

n  of  the  object  which  contributes  to  your  pleasure,  as  th% 
m  exists  upon  the  rose  it  destroys." 
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^^  But  how  the  devil  d6  you  contrive  to  please  the  womeir 
as  you  do  ?"  asked  D'Oyley. 

"  How  do  you  think,  D'Oyley  ?" 

"  Why,  by  being  civil  and  obliging." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  Leslie  ;  "  your  civil  and  obliging 
persons  are  the  most  annoying  things  in  the  world.'*  A  shrug 
from  the  shoulders  of  Monsieur  La  Tour. — ^^  How  do  you 
think,.  Hartley?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said. Hartley,  "by  praising  the  qualities  they 
possess,  which  deserve  praise." 

"  Wrong  again,"  pursued  Leslie.  "It  would  be  too  much 
labour  to  find  them  out — so  I  e'en  praise  them  for  qualities 
they  do  not  possess — discover  charms  which  nobody  has  yet 
thought  of  in  their  persons  ;  and  sentiments  they  never  dreamt 
of  in  their  minds.  And  like  the  world,  who  quit  the  beaten 
paths  of  known  truths,  to  read  with  avidity  fictitious  accounts 
of  wonderful  discoveries  ; — so  will  woman,  lovely  woman, 
delight  in  the  lie,  and  love  the  Har ; 

<<  Hug  the  offender  and  forgiFe  the  offence." 

"  But  do  you  never  poetise  them  ?"  asked  D'Oyley. 

^^  No,  indeed  ;  sighs  and  sonnets  may,  perhaps,  do  for*  a 
pretty  boarding-school  Miss  in  her  teens,  whose  whole  edu- 
cation consists  in  just  enough  French  and  Italian  to  read 
warm  novels  with  the  help  of  a  translation,  to  which  they 
always  refer  when  their  ignorance  of  the  original  prevents 
their  arrival  at  the  d^nouefnent  so  speedily  as  they  may  wish ; 
and  whose  musical  knowledge  enables  her  finger  to  play  at 
leap-frog  through  an  accompaniment  on  the  harp  or  piano, 
just  to  say  she  has  a  soul  for  music." 

Hartley  here  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh,  while 
Leslie  continued :  "As  to  your  country  ladies,  whose  sole 
stock  of  literature  never  reached  beyond  the  Spectator  or 
the  Tatl^r,  who  have  learned  to  be  virtuous  fi'om  Richardson's 
Pamela,  and  studied  the  arts  of  men  from  Clarissa  Harlowe 
— ^these  I  leave  to  you,  D'Oyley,  and  to  you,  cousin  Hartley." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  we  are  infinitely  obliged,  my  dear  Baro* 
net !"  exclaimed  D'Oyley. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  good  morning — my  return  has  of  course 
involved  me  in  a  multiplicity  of  business. — D'Oyley,  I  shall 
meet  you  at  White's ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  you 
will  drop  in  at  Tattersal's  or  Morris's,  and  look  me  out  a  fine 
hackney  for  the  parks." 
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^^  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Baronet ;  for  if  there  is  aay 
thing  I  do  understand,  it  is  horseflesh  ;'*  and  away  tripped 
D'Oyley,  delighted  at  having  any  thing  to  do  for  any  body ; 
but  more  particularly  for  Sir  Robert  Leslie,  who  he  already 
perceived  was  to  be  again  a  feature  in  society. 

^^  Hartley,  I  suppose  I  shall  meet  you  at  Trevor's  at  dinner, 
as  Lady  Emily  is  there/' 

^^  Do  you  dine  at  Trevor's  ?"  inquired  Hartley,  earnestly. 

La  Tour  looked  up  from  his  occupation,  and  his  eye  en- 
countered that  of  his  master,  as  he  said  with  nonehdlanee^- 

^^  To  be  sure  I  do ;  we  met  on  the  continent,  and  1  found 
him  such  a  pleasant  fellow,  that  1  am  anxious  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  in  England."  Again  his  eyes  were  met  by 
those  of  La  Tour,  whose  shoulders  were  again  paying  their 
accustomed  visit  to  his  head.     Hartley  took  his  leave. 

Leslie  hummed  an  air  from  Giovanni,  and  paced  the  library. 
Suddenly  stopping  before  La  Tour — ''  La  Tour,"  said  he, 
"6coutez." — 

"Oui,  Monsieur." 

^^  II  faut  que  tu  fasse  la  connaissance  des  domestiques  de 
Monsieur  Trevor." 

"  Oui,  Monsieur." 

^^  Et  particulierement  de  la  demoiselle  de  Madame.  En- 
tends-tu  ?" 

"  Oui,  Monsieur ;  raais— est-elle  jolie.  Monsieur  ?" 

^^  Je  n'en  sais  rien ;  mais  n'importe :  il  faut  que  tu  fasSe 
sa  connaissance,  et  memo  il  faut  faireTamour,  qu'elle  soit  jolie 


ou  non." 


"  Oui,  Monsieur,"  said  the  obsequious  La  Tour,  who  really 
loved  his  master  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  love  any 
other  human  being  than  himself. 

*'  £ntends-tu  parfaitement  ?" 

*'  Parfaitement,  Monsieur." 

Leslie  finished  his  air  from  Giovanni,  and  departed  for  his 
morning's  stroll. 

At  eight  he  was  at  Trevor  House,  and  evidently  felt  by  the 
reserve  with  which  he  was  received  by  Agnes  and  Lady  Emily, 
that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  him  in  the  minds  of  both 
those  ladies. 

♦  He  affected  not  to  observe  it ;  and  as  the  dinr^er  advanced, 
and  his  conversation  turned  on  subjects  connected  with  litera- 
ture and  the  arts — and  he  descanted  freely,  yet  modestly,  in 
muwc — and  led  the  way  to  a  tlisser-tation  on  the  human  heart. 
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it8  paasionsi  its  frailties,  and  the  imperfections  of  ottr  nature, 
the  character  of  the  roan  became  gradually  forgotten ;  and 
eycQ  Hartley  began  to  think  that  Leslie  was  no  kmger  the 
libertine  he  had  fbrmerly  been. 

From  these  subjects  he  passed  to  poetry  and  romancer- 
discussed  their  influence  on  the  imagination,  and  found  an 
apology  in  violence  of  feeling  and  in  a  romantic  disposition 
for  many  of  the  errors  of  human  nature.  At  every  sentence 
that  either  himself  or  any  one  else  uttered  that  could  possibly 
bear  upon  that  scene  of  his  life  which  was  too  well  known 
to  be  denied,  a  sudden  glow  would  appear  to  overspread  his 
countenance,  his  voice  would  falter,  a  painful  recollection  and 
an  internal  regret  seemed  to  overpower  him,  and  the  recovery 
of  his  self-possession  appeared  the  effect  of  some  strong  effort 
of  the  mind ;  and  thus  he  proceeded,  till  both  Agnes  and 
Lady  Emily  were  almost  persuaded  the  only  crime  they  knew 
him  to  be  guilty  of  had  been  the  result  of  some  sudden  and 
violent  passion,  rather  than  of  premeditation,  and  began  to 
^ink  the  general  character  they  had  heard  of  Leslie,  to  be 
devoid  of  foundation,  and  arising  more  from  scandal  than 
truth. 

In  conversations  of  this  kind  the  effect  Leslie  wished  to 
produce  was  greatly  assisted  by  that  openness  of  countenance 
and  almost  carelessness  of  manner  that  seemed  to  set  by** 
pocrisy  at  defiance.  His  eye  met  those  of  the  person  he  was 
speaking  to  with  the  full  gaze  of  conscious  honesty ;  and  like 
that  of  many  of  his  caste^  it  never  had  any  peculiar  expression 
when  he  was  addressing  even  the  woman  he  had  determined 
to  make  his  victim.  Yet  a  close  observer  might,  in  the  midst 
of  this  apparent  openness,  have  discovered  a  sinister  expres- 
sion, almost  imperceptible,  and  might  perceive  at  intervals 
his  gaze  fixed  upon  some  female  form,  as  though  he  were 
measuring  its  fair  proportions,  and  calculating  upon  the  plea- 
sures which  its  possession  might  be  supposed  to  bestow. 

During  this  dinner,  and  the  evening  which  succeeded — for 
Mrs.  Trevor  had  a  select  concert  and  supper  in  the  evening 
— Leslie  contrived  to  obliterate  many  of  the  prejudices 
against  him. 

Agnes  was  delighted  with  the  boldness  of  his  opinions— 
with  their  difference  from  those  which  are  so  servilely  followed 
by  others — and  by  the  wit  with  which  he  satirised  the  follies 
— the  respect  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  virtues,  of  the  age. 
His  powers  of  description  were  great ;  and  as  he  described 
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the  various  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  she  could 
almost  imagine  she  was  herself  wandering  over  the  Alps, 
winning  her  way  up  the  Pyrenees,  or  gazing  upon  the  oaim 
skies  and  olive-covered  plains  of  Italy.  There  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  his  conversation  that  did  not  strike  some  chord  of 
unison  in  the  mind  of  Agnes.  The  fact  was,  that  Lieslie  had 
early  perceived  her  romantic  disposition,  and  he  dressed  his 
conversation  acccordingly. 

Lady  Emily  was  more  cautious  in  admitting  impressions  in. 
his  favour ;  but  yet  could  not  refuse  him'  her  meed  of  admi- 
ration, and  her  pity  for  the  remorse,  which  she  might  suppose 
from  his  manner,  that  he  still  suffered  for  his  crime.  AJs  to 
Trevor,  he  was  delighted  that  one  whom  he  was  proud  to  call 
his  friend  had  overcome  the  prejudices,  which  he  was  afraid 
his  wife  might  have  imbibed  against  him,  and  saw  no  farther 
than  the  pleasure  which  he  had  always  derived  in  his  society  ; 
and  even  Hartley,  who  had  known  him  the  most  reckless  bay 
at  Eton,,  and  the  most  licentious  gentleman-commoner  of 
Christ  church,  was  almost  deceived  into  a  belief  that  he  had 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

EPXSTOLABV. 


He  hu  as  many  roUtrcisea  aa  faiUiB, 
And  all  Ap<)ciypha. 

I  Ha  waaerer 
A  loose  and  strong  defter  of  all  order ; 
His  lores  are  wanderers,  they  knoek  at  each  door. 
And  taste  each  dish,  but  are  no  residents. 

fiSAOMONT  AND  R.BTOQjKft. 


Leslie  was  one  of  those  anomalies  in  human  nature  that 
Uiere  was  no  studying.  His  sometimes  apparent  effeminacy, 
and  almost  peHte^maUre  manners,  were  completely  counter* 
acted  by  his  daring  bravery. 

His  affectation  of  ignorance  was  contradicted  by  a  confer* 
sation  on  all  subjects,  which  showed  at  least  a  superficial 
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knowledge  of  every  thiDg  he  touched  upon:  and  where  hie 
imagination  could  work,  it  supplied  the  place  of  learning  and 
of  memory. 

The  accusation  of  an  unfeeling  disposition  and  insensibility 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  be  just,  where  the  greatest  sins 
had  arisen  from  violence  of  passion,  of  which  nothing  had 
been  suffered  to  impede  the  gratification.  But  half  these 
sins  were  known  to  the  world,  and  those  only  so  far  as  their 
pursuit  and  successful  termination.  The  succeeding  cold> 
heartedness,  the  subsequent  desertion  of  his  victims,  the  some- 
thing worse  that  was  whispered,  remained  untold  ;.  and  like 
the  gay  butterfly,  he  was  still  the  ^^  admired  of  all  admirers,'' — 

<'  The  glasf  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form," 

in  which  all  men  dressed  themselves — from  whom  all  men 
modelled  themselves — and  with  which  women  played  till  they 
discovered  the  sting. only  by  its  effects. 

The  mind  of  such  a  man  as  this  it  is  difficult  to  describe  by 
anything  which  he  permitted  to  appear  outwardly.  We  must 
therefore  let  him  speak  for  himself  in  a  correspondence  with 
that  partner  of  his  travels  and  intrigues,  who  was  not  bold 
enough  again  to  venture  into  the  circle  of  his  country's  so- 
ciety, afler  having  violated  those  ties  by  which  it  is  held  to- 
gether. 

Villars  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Eton,  his  chum  at 
Christchurch,  his  companion  in  all  his  Sybaritian  intrigues  of 
London  and  the  Continent.  Reading  the  same  books,  form- 
ing themselves  upon  the  same  models,  they  made  all  their 
studies  tend  to  the  same  end. 

Born  with  high  passions,  increased  by  the  voluptuous  nature 
of  their  pursuits,  their  end  was  pleasure — excitement  was 
their  aim  ;  and  everjrthing  which  produced  it  was  pursued, 
till,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  they  might,  like  the  Roman  emperor, 
have  offered  a  reward  for  a  new  sensation  : — the  world  had 
no  novelty  to  present  to  them  but  ^*  Virtue  ;"  and  that  was 
too  cold  a  goddess  to  persuade  them  to  follow  in  her  train. 

With  regard  to  pleasure,  they  were  in  the  state  of  Alex- 
ander, who  wept  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer— so 
they  could  weep  that  there  were  no  new  pleasures  to  enjoy. 

Between  men,  who  thus  knew  each  other  to  the  very  bot- 
tem  of  their  hearts,  we  may  imagine  a  correspondence  to 
exist  witkout  di^uiae ;  and  it  was  to  write  to  his  fnead  tfajit 
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Leslie,  ordering  himself  to  l>e  ^^  not  at  hone"  to  aay  one, 

shut  himself  up  in  his  library,  where,  amidst  all  the  elaborate 
works  which  he  had  the  day  before  enumerated  as  having 
been  written  on  virtue  and  morality — amidst  all  the  mcNral  dis- 
quisitions of  Bacon  and  of  Boyle,  and  the  works  of  more 
sacred  writers,  he  had  often  sat  down  with  no  other  view  than 
to  plot  the  destruction  of  innocence,  and  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  society .  Nay,  even  in  its  very  precincts, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  those  worthies  of  morality  and  litera- 
ture-;  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself  in  the  following 

epistle  : — 

LBSLIS'S  TO  VILLABS. 

Talk  not  to  me,  Fred,  of  your  olive-coloured  ladies  of  Spain 
— ^your  dark-eyed  women  of  Tuscany — nor  of  your  conver- 
sational and  piquant  demoiselles  of  France,  for  I  am  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  my  theory,  that  England  is,  after  all, 
the  garden  of  the  sex — the  parterre  in  which  the  choicest 
flowers  grow  indigenously.  Yes,  Viliars,  whether  for  wife  or 
mistress — whether  for  the  dalliance  of  an  hour,  or  as  a  com- 
panion for  life  (a  thing  that  you  and  I  never  covet)— whether 
we  think  of  them  with  the  views  of  a  voluptuary,  or  look  to 
them  only  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  conversation  and  so- 
ciety, in  my  mind,  the  women  of  England  stand  paramount 
among  all  the  others  in  Europe ;  and  you  know  that  1  have 
tried  enough  of  them  to  constitute  my  opinion  a  pretty  tolera- 
ble authority.  But  I  must  not  let  my  enthusiasm  run  away 
with  me  ;  for  you  know  I  can  be  enthusiastic  about  women  ; 
and  what  is  better,  can  appear  to  be  so  to  the  dear  souls  them- 
selves upon  occasion,  even  though  I  may  not  be  so  in  reality. 

Well,  and  now  to  answer  your  queries  as  to  my  reception 
in  this  old  emporium  of  all  our  early  follies  and  frolics — dear 
Juondon.  Read,  and  for  the  future  say  that  Leslie  is  a  true 
prophet :  for,  as  I  prognosticated,  my  dear  Viliars,  so  has  it 
turned  out— my  affair  here  is  blown  over.  Time,  that  great 
physician  to  all  the  evils,  and  the  great  destroyer  of  all  the 
goods,  excepting  wine  and  antiquities,  of  this  world,  has 
buried  the  event,  which  made  so  much  noise  at  the  moment^ 
in  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  nature,  more  interesting, 
because  more  recent. 

These  are  not  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  when  elope- 
ments and  crim-cons  were  scwce— hardly  a  morning  paper 


but  now  records  some  frail  step  or  other :  and  the  dumber 
of  things  of  the  same  sort  that  have  happened  since  my  aJOTair^ 
together  with  a  number  which,  from  certain  outward  appear- 
ancea,  are  anticipated,  have  closed  the  mouth  of  scandal  against 
me  and  my  Jittle  ^  delito,'  and  given  plenty  of  occupation  for 
that  most  expressive  feature  of  the  human  face  with  others. 
My  return  was  therefore  welcomed  every  where.  Among 
the  men,  you  know,  there  was  of  course  no  doubt  as  to  my 
reception  ;  and  as  to  the  women,  dear  souls,  11-eally  believe 
that,  had  they  dared,  they  would  have  received  me  like  a  tri- 
umphant conqueror,  with  the  waving  of  their  white  cambric 
handkerchiefs.  Good  generous  souls !  you  know  they  always 
exonerate  our  sex  from  blame,  and  fix  it  on  their  own  ;  ex- 
cepting indeed  in  their  own  particular  cases,  and  then  both 
you  and  I  know  that  they  can  be  bitter  enough  upon  occasion. 

Then,  by  ruining  one  you  oblige  so  many,  so  that  the  iha- 
jority  is  always  in  your  favour.  But  ito  my  narrative— I  knew 
that  the  only  way  was  to  carry  the  thing  by  o,  caup-de-main ; 
not  to  give  the  demurrers  a  moment  for  reflection  and  memo- 
ry, but  to  dash  at  once  into  the  midst  of  our  old  circle,  and 
run  the  gauntlet  of  exclamations  and  surprises. 

To  give  time  for  the  papers  to  announce,  (and  the  devils  are 
always  sure  to  have  it,)  that  Sir  Robert  Leslie,  Bart«  ^^  had 
arrived  at  his  house  in  Audley  Square  from  the  Continent,'* 
was  to  give  time  for  all  the  old  tabbies  of  widows,  wives,  and 
spinsters,  to  convocate  and  cabal,  and  make  a  party  against 
me ;  and  who  knows  what  they  might  not  have  affected  against 
a  poor  unprotected  injured  person  like  myself.  Accordingly 
I  toiletted  at  the  last  stage ;  gave  orders  to  La  Tour  to  drive 
through  the  squares,  aqd  set  me  down  at  the  first  house 
where  lights  and  carriages  should  give  the  tokens  of  an  as- 
sembly ;  dashed  into  town  full  gaUop,  and  determined,  like 
Cromwell  and  Buonaparte,  to  appear  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
conspirators. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  first  open  house  we  came  to 
was  that  of  the  old  Marchioness  of  Townly. 

Oh,  Villars !  had  you  heard  the  buzz  that  went  from  circle 
to  oircle,  and  from  room  to  room,  as  the  name  of  J^eslie  once 
more  echoed  through  a  London  staircase !  1  verily  thought 
the  dancers  would  have  become  motionless,  and  the  lights 
have  been  extinguished,  as  those  were  which  we  read  of  in 
our  childhood  in  some  fairy  tale,  and  have  I  believe  seen  ou 
the  stage  in  a  pantomime,  on  the  entrance  ofiome  renowned 
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magician  y  whether  beneficent  or  not,  I  cannot  call  to  taf 
recollection^ 

Our  hostess,  the  Marchioness,  was  just  in  the  same  place^ 
and  on  the  same  satin-damask  settee,  receiving  her  company, 
as  we  last  saw  her  five  years  ago  ;  that  memorable  night — 
dost  remember  it,  Fred  ?  I  do  !  Her  diamonds  and  her  rouge 
seemed  as  though  they  had  never  been  misplaced  since,  except 
indeed  that  there  might  be  a  little  more  of  the  latter  to  hide 
the  fkve  additional  wrinkles  in  which  the  five  additional  years 
are  recorded  in  that  face,  which,  instead  of  being  called  the 
index  of  the  mind,  should  rather  be  termed  the  index  of  time, 
for  it  is  there  he  keeps  his  score  ;  and  as  though  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  not  write,  he  never  settles  an  account  with  us 
that  he  does  not  make  his  mark  ;  and  putting  his  ^'  crow's- 
foot"  upon  it,  "  delivers  it  as  his  act  and  ('eed." 

I  bowed  upon  the  old  lady's  hand,  with  a  ^^How  d'ye  do,  Mar- 
chioness," of  a  day's  separation,  and  sailed  into  the  saloon. 

Had  I  really  dropped  from  the  clouds,  the  sensation  could 
not  have  been  much  greater.  The  awkwardness  of  Icarus  was, 
that  he  fell  upon  his  head  ;  but  f ,  as  usual,  lighted  on  my  feet. 

"  How  did  he  come  ?  where  from  ?  when  did  he  arrive  ?" 
met  my  ears  in  whispers  in  every  direction  ;  and  I  was 
not  quite  deaf,  my  dear  Yillars,  to  the  little  addenda  to  these 
whispers  of  "  How  well  he  looks !"  "  Just  the  same  creature 
as  ever  1" 

When  a  woman  calls  one  creature,  one  is  always  sure  to  be 
well  with  them  :  they  go  a  step  further  when  they  call  us 
"  wretch  ;"  though  they  sometimes,  very  unjustly,  accuse  us 
of  entitUng  them  to  this  mono-cognomen. 

As  I  said  before,  the  quadrillers,  those  who  knew  me,  neajrly 
stood  still.  Challoner  bawled  out  ehassez-quatre^  and  settled 
their  wonder.  Then  there  were  little  coteries  of  old  women 
drawing  up  their  prim  countenances  in  corners,  that  were 
smoothed  down  by  ray  address  to  them,  and  by  all  my  bland 
inquiries  afler  each  of  their  favourite  propensities.  My  me- 
mory fiowed'fuU  upon  me,  and  I  was  blessed  with  a  perfect  re^ 
collection  of  all  their  little  peculiarities  ;  so  1  pressed  them 
into  my  immediate  service  as  pioneers  to  clear  the  way  be- 
fore me. 

Here  and  there  were  half-dozens  of  young  ladies,  come  out 
siofice  we  lefl  England  ;  these  were  peering  at  me  from  behmd 
screens,  fans,  and  window-ci^tains,  evidently  showing  that 
they  had  heard  of  me,  and  regarded  me  with  a  curiosity,  which, 
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excuse  me  Ered,  seemed  more  than  gratified.     Poor  souls, 
thej  dbnt  know  yet  what  they  are  come  out  for ! 

The  men  of  course  welcomed  me,  all  except  one ;  and  as 
jou  know  the  last  time  we  parted  he  had  a  fair  shot  at  me,  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  welcomed  me  too ;  but  the  fellow 
Jooked  only  as  though  he  cursed  himself  for  being  a  bad  shot, 
which  is  very  ungrateful,  since  he  cannot  bat  remember  that 
I  had  my  choice  of  firing  at  him  at  ten  paces,  or  at  an  oak^ 
tree  at  thirty ;  and  chose  the  latter,  to  the  utter  demolition  of 
a  complete  dose  of  bark,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  third  button 
of  his  waistcoat.  I  had  ten  times  rather  that  a  fellow  should 
fire  at  me  till  his  powder  was  exhausted  and  his  punctilio  satis- 
fied, than  that  he  should  thus  bear  malice ;  besides,  after  all, 
lie  was  only  h&r  brother. 

Well,  I  was  soon  perfectly  at  home  with  every  body  :  Lady 
D  looked  very  doubtful,  but  I  settled  her  with  a  waltz ; 

Mrs.  T.  turned  up  her  little  black  eyes,  and  lifted  up  her 
pretty  hands ;  you  must  remember  those  taper  fingers,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  them. within  your  own,  when  she  little 
thought  that  you  merely  pressed  her  hand  to  convince  me 
how  well  you  were  with  her.  Oh  !  Fred,  Fred,  you  are  a  sad 
dog,  and  there  is  no  reforming  you  ;  I  brought  her  over  in  a 
quadrille,  and  before  the  grand  rand  she  had  made  the  grand 
tour  with  me  in  imagination  :  and  with  a  litde  hesitation,  and 
a  softened  voice,  asked  after  ^^  my  friend :"  she  has  not  for* 
gotten  you,  Fr^d. 

At  supper,  two  or  three  of  our  married  ladies,  who  since 
our  departure  have  taken  to  cards  instead  of  quadrilles  and 
tite-a-t^tes^  looked  very  grave ;  but  I  know  it  was  only  because 
they  were  not  our  choice,  instead  of  those  that  were.  All 
went  off  well.  I  was  received  at  other  parties  just  in  the 
3ame  way  ;  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

was  my  motto ;  and  every  thing  was  overcome.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  Yillars,  that  impudence  is  the  best  friend  a 
man  can  have  in  this  world ;  and  I  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
.  French  author  who  wrote  an  octavo  volume  in  its  praise,  but 
think  that  he  showed  a  clearer  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  has  been  exhibited  in  all  the  profound  philosophy  of 
those  who  have  speculated  upon  virtue  and  morality.  Here, 
therefore,  1 9xa^  as  usual,  witli  a  regular  levee  of  all  the  yoipg 
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men  who  have  any  regard  for  their  cliaracters  with  woraeu  ; 
and  with  my  table  covered  with  visiting-tickets  of  every  aort 
and  kind,  from  the  duchess  of  three  centuries  standing  to  the 
parvenue  of  yesterday ;  and  thus  much,  Yillars,  for  the  reso- 
Intions  of  this  vacillating  world.  So  send  me  over  an  order 
upon  Drummond,  for  my  wager  is  fairly  won. 

Really  now,  1  could  moralize  upon  all  tliis — aye,  and 
moralize  very  prettily — but  it  would  be  all  thrown  away;  for 
what  have  you  to  do  with  morality  ? 

You  ask  me  afler  London,  and  our  old  friends ;  which  is. 
in  fact,  merely  asking  for 
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Of  all  the  aamesteni  of  the  court  and  cit  j. 
Which  lora  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife ;  and  does  relate 
Who  sells  her  honour  for  a  diamond, 
Who  for  a  tissue  robe ;  whose  husbaod's  jealous, 
And  who  so  kind,  that  to  share  with  his  wife 
Witt  make  the  match  himself.— Harmless  conceits, 
Though  fools  say  they  are  dangerous. 

How  well  those  old  dramatists  knew  human  nature,  Fred  I 

Wei),  to  answer  you,  Villars,  London  stands  where  it  did, 
and  most  of  our  old  friends  are  where  they  were.  The  only 
difilsrence  is,  that  time  has  beautified  the  one,  and  dilapidated 
the  other.  But  I  know  your  word  ^^  friend"  applies  to  one 
sex  alone— -that  sex  for  which  such  devils  as  you  and  I  are 
damn  ourselves  in  actions,  for  which  the  dear  creatures  are 
sometimes  very  apt  to  damn  us  also.  How  ungrateful  to 
their  instructors,  though  very  natural !  for  I  never  had  such 
an  antipathy  to  any  mortal  as  I  had  to  the  pedantic  fellow 
who  first  grounded  me  in  my  accidence ;  and  flogged  me  for 
my  syntax.  ' 

Oh  woman  !  woman !  what  hast  thou  not  to  answer  for  ? 
Should  not  you  and  1  now  be  perfect  hermits — very  ancho- 
rites^ — models  of  perfection  and  consistency,  but  for  these 
women  ?  We  certainly  should.  Had  Galileo  been  endun- 
geoned — forgive  the  word — for  discovering  the  beauties  and 
perfections  in  the  heavenly  bodies  of  women,  instead  of 
poring  over,  or  rather  under  the  stars,  he  might  have  born  bis 
incarceration  with  some  degree  of  patience  ;  for  the  recollect 
tions  with  which  they  would  have  stored  his  memory,  would 
have  diverted  him  in  his  solitude.  « 

Dost  remember  our  remark  when  we  saw  the  finger  of  this 
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flUr-gazer  under  the  glass-case  in  the  .Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence,  pointing  towards  the  sky  as  though  there  were  an 
eye  in  the  tip  of  it  to  discover  more  stars,  and  fresh  beauties 
in  the  heavenly  bodijBs?  Dost  remember,  I  say,  where  we 
would  have  placed  it  ?  Why,  in  the  tribune  to  be  sure  ;  and 
made  it  point  upwards  to  the  ^^  statue  which  enchants  the 
worid,"  and  to  the  glowing  Venuses  of  Titian  behind  her  I 
Could  GaHleo,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Newton,  or  the  wholQ 
host  of  star-gazers,  have  bestowed  their  observations  op  more 
*'''  heavenly  bodies"  then  these  ? 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  fiianchini, 
her  countryman,  need  not  have  gone  to  the  e:(pense  of  Cam<^ 
pani's  famous  telescope  to  discover  her  beauties.  Her  pro- 
portions may  be  measured  without  tbe  use  of  the  Roman 
palm.  Eh,  Fred !  they  are  open  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  such 
transcendent  ones  they  are,  that  they  almost  put  us  out  of 
conceit  with  those^  forms,  which  have  only  the  advantage  of 
flesh  and  blood  over  them,  while  they  are  so  inferior  in  every 
other  respect.  To  be  sure  this  advantage  is  to  ours  some^. 
times,  and  so  I  must  be  charitable  and  silent. 

But  Fred,  Fred,  let  me  lecture  you  a  little  on  this  same 
subject :  you  are  contented  with  a  too  common  ol:der  of 
woman  ;  I  do  not  mean  as  to  rank,  for  there  I  agree  you  are 
as  fastidious  as  I  wish  you  to  be,  and  would  never  descend  to 
an  intrigue  among  the  bas  gens  any  more  than  I  would, 
unless  there  were  indeed  something  supereminently  lovely, 
which  does  now  and  then  occur — the  more  shame  for  dame 
Nature  to  invest  a  pauper  with  her  dearest  attributes.  But  I 
mean  as  to  character :  you  start— ^not  character  in  the  com* 
raon  acceptation  of  the  word  as  applied  to  respectability,  but 
character  of  beauty,  Fred.  You  are  contented  with  a  fine 
eye — with  fringed  eyelashes — a  round  voluptuous  form—- a 
mantling  cheek — a  well-turned  ancle — a  swelling  bosom — ^ 
Cupid-bow  shaped  lip,  and  white  teeth.  Now  these  are 
things  to  be  found  all  over  the  world — the  mere  physical 
anatomy  of  beauty.  But  for  my  part,  I  would  have  my 
women  made  for  myself,  and  keep  them  as  peculiar  in  all 
their  attributes  from  the  rest  of  their  species,  as  those  of 
Raphael  were,  in  contrast  with  the  feipale  forms  and  fac^s 
painted  by  his  rivals  and  contemporaries-^so  many  of  theip 
masters  of  their  art^  and  so  few  of  them  masjterv  pf  naiure, 
Xou,  Fred,  are  coptented  with  the  mere  via  lactea  of  our 
bi^aveo.    But  I— I---Fred,  must   have  a  constellfitioDi^  j| 
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oomet,  my  own  peculiar  atar ;  and  as  many  of  them  as  wii! 
venture  to  twinkle  in  my  sphere. 

BmC  to  our  friends  of  a  eettam  class  ;  by  this  you  know  I 
designate  those  who  have  no  character  to  lose ;  while  my 
uncertain  class  consists  of  all  the  people,  of  reputed  reputa> 
tion,  who  fill  up  the  great  portion  of  society,  and  have  done 
nothing  so  glaring  as  to  be  ^^  sponged''  out  of  the  canvass— 
Yet — God  knows  what  they  may  do ! 

The  green  vM-d-mf  rolls  about  as  usual ;  the  efemal  claret- 
coloured  barouche  is  everywhere ;  the  yellow-bodied  chariot, 
with  brown  arms  on  its  pannels  outside,  with  which  the  arms 
within  began  to  vie  in  point  of  complexion  ;  (I  suppose  these 
kind  of  fair  ones,  for  want  of  other  heraldry,  think  themselves 
entitled  to  the  arms  of  their  noble  supporters ;)  the  piquant 
demirfartune^  decorated  with  brass  outside  and  in ;  the  brown- 
striped  cab ;  .and  a  variety  of  other  vehicles  of  our  acquaint- 
ance are  still  grinding  the  <dust  of  the  Park,  and  dashing 
through  the  mud  of  M'AdaoB  in  the  streets.  You  see  I  de- 
signate each  lady  by  her  ^^  carnage." 

Time  has  made  some  inroads  on  all  of  these  ;  for  five  years 
are  not  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity.  And  as  to  some 
other  of  our  fair  acquaintance,  who  once  graced  our  famous 

coterie  in Street,  f  am  sorry  to  say,  Fred,  they  are  sunk 

down  to  the  pa:e6 — or  below  it— into  the  grave. 

Does  not  this  make  you  tremble  ? 

Repent  in  time,  Fred,  pray  do.  If  you  ean't  do  it  all  a) 
once,  do  it  by  degrees  ;  wipe  off  a  sin  a  day,  by  devoting 
one  hour  to  repentance  ;  but  mind  and  don^'t  make  the  ba- 
lance at  the  bottom  still  the  same,  by  committing  another  at 
night.  Don't  score  up  a  sin  on  the  debtor  side  for  every  one 
you  4inock  off  on  the  credit  side,  'i'ake  your  hour  before 
breakfast,  >vhiie  your  claretty  headache  is  upon  you  ;  you  wiH 
find  it  more  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  repentance  tl)an«ny 
other  part  of  the  day. 

As  to  my  uncertain  class,  stange  to  say,  diere  is  not  so 
much  vicissitude  as  in  the  other.  They  still  go  on  in  their 
own  jog-trot  way.  Certain  liberties  and  licenses  allowed ; 
certain  limits^  which  must  not  be  passed,  but  %vhich  you  and 
1,  Fred,  know  are  pretty  extensive.  The  boundaries  of  the 
preserve  are  large,  and  as  long  as  you  pursue  your  game,  and 
«alch  it  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  why  you  may 
go  en  shooting  till  the  ^]d  of  the  season  without  the  fear  gf 
^fl«*roying  llie  cover. 
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A  fenr  more  parvenueg  have  rolled  up  the  lilll  of  society 
on  their  golden  wheels ;  and  some  of  those  whom  we  left  tt 
the  top  of  k,  have  rolled  down  pretty  quickly  by  the  fliftgic 
irf  "  aevien's  the  main^'  at  — '«. 

Lady  T  and  her  set,  and  the  Marchioness — and  her 
eotecievkeep  their  ground.  They  take  great  liberties  with 
each  other's  characters  ;  but  as  neither  of  them  are  believed, 
why  their  ^^  scandal's  praise,"  as  their  praise  would  bdeed 
scandal. 

The  dilettanti  reununu  continue,  «iid  Hanover  Square  is 
still  the  receptacle  for  talent,  foreigners,  French  horns,  and 
lions  of  all  sorts  ;  from  the  calculating  boy  to  the  last  eminent 
consposer.  No  instrument  is  in  fashion,  no  voice  can  be  tlie 
Um^  no  composition  sell,  no  -iiewly  arrived  artist  expect 
success,  Unless  they  are  first  heard  in^the  saloon  of  tiiis  hos« 
pitable  mansion  ;  more  hospitable  than  select ;  as  we  used  to 
observe  with  gratitude.  For  what  should  we  men  of  ^^  certain 
.  opinions*'  do  without  such  kind  hostesses  as  these  \  What 
should  we  do  if  certificates  of  character  were  required  as  a 
title  to  tlie  €fitr6e  ? 

Time  has  also  brought  forward  on  the  tapis  some  new 
maids  and  some  new-made  wives.  Among  the  latter,  a 
lascinating  artiste^  whom  so  many  of  us  sighed  afler  in  vain, 
and  who  was  only  to  be  won  as  a  wife,  is  married,  and  an 
excellent  wife  they  say  she  makes.  1  hope  nobody  will 
spoil  her ! 

She  rolls  about  town  in  a  carriage  of  her  husband's  inven- 
tion, without  418008,  like  that  inthefamous  picture  of  Aurora 
by  Guido. 

Woukl  you  or  1,  Fred,  knowing  what  we  know,  trust  our 
wives,  supposing  we  had  any,  in  this  wicked  town  of  ours, 
anywhere,  without  traces  ?  1  should  think  not ! 

A  blooming  baby,  a  coquet  in  embryo,  smiles  from  th^ 
carriage- window, «  proof  that  *'  Time"  has  done  something 
i  for  her ;  for  the  old  gentleman  malces  as  weH  as  mars.  As 
to  our  men  ;  our  own  set  go  on  just  as  usual,  intriguing  with 
each  other's  mistresses  ;  triumphing  and  triumphed  over  by 
turns.  They  do  say  that  wives  are  not  entirely  excluded  from 
the  generai  exciiange,  but  you  and  I,  Fred,  are  by  far  too 
^ood-naturedio  believe  it. 

Dorrington,  whose  passion  you  know  was  ambition,  was 

very  nearly  being  Inen  motttS,     He  had  attained  the  last 

'  «tep  of  the  political  ladder ;  had  scrambled  up  to  the  very 
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i^mmil  of  the  mountain;  was  on  the  point  of.  being  the 
premier,  when  he  was  suddenly  tumbled  to  the  bottom,  witii' 
no  other  benefit  from  his  elevation,  than  that  the  bruiaear  he 
got  in  his  fall  were  as  great  as  though  he  had  actually  gained 
the  apex  of  his  wishes. 

He  is  now  laughed  at  by  all  parties  ;  and  so  much  for 
ambition ! 

Lumley,  whose  madness,  for  all  these  passions  are  mad- 
ness, was  patriotism,  embarked  his  all,  first  in  the  emanctpa-. 
tion  of  South  America,  and  next  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  obliged  to  fiy  the  one  for  fear  of  being  assassinated 
by  the  party  he  supported,  and  hung  judicially  by  the  one  he 
opposed  ;  and  has  retur:]ed  home  from  the  other,  without  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  with  but  one  hand  to  take  it  out  if 
he  had  ;  and  so  much  for  patriotism ! 

Glanville,  the  prudent,  as  he  was  called  at  Eaton,  the  miser 
as  he  was  called  at  Oxford,  who  wished  that  bis  fingers  had 
been  endued  with  a  Midas-power,  has  still  continued  to  make 
wealth  his  god.  He  married  a  woman  worth  her  ^^  weight 
in  gold  ;"  and  if  his  wealth  could  have  found  out  any  guard 
that  could  have  preserved  it  as  securely  as  her  own  ugliness 
ensured  his  wife's  fidelity,  it  wpuld  have  been  secure  indeed; 
But  a  great  speculation  in  the  funds,  by  which  his  enormous 
wealth  was  to  have  been  quadrupled,  failed,  and  left  him  no- 
thing of  his  god  Midas  but  the  ^^  ears  ;"  and  so  much  for 
prudence ! 

Now  if  these  be  the  ends  of  ambition,  patriotism,  and  pru-^ 
dence,  is  it  not  clearly  proved  that  a  life  of  pleasure  is  the 
best  ? 

Don't  you  remember  how  our  worthy  sires.  Heaven  rest 
their  souls,  and  bless  their  memories  for  putting  us  so  early 
in  possession  of  our  estates,  were  won't  to  point  out  these 
three  worthies  as  examples  for  our  imitation  ;  but  I  always 
knew  we  were  wiser  than  our  fathers  ;  didn't  you,  Fred  ? 

So  much  for  them ;  and  now,  Fred,  for  the  pith  of  my 
intelligence,  the  marrow  of  my  letter.  Put  all  that  has  gone 
before  aside,  as  we  do  the  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  in 
Rome,  before  we  come  to  the  tessellated  pavement — the 
veritable  soil  of  the  mother  and  empress  of  the  world.  Dost 
remember  Trevor  ?  There's  a  bathos !  it  puts  you  in  miQd, 
no  doubt,  of  Juliet's  nume, — ^ 

Your  lore  myt  like  on  honeat  gentlemaBy 
And  a  coacteens,  aada  kind,  «ul  n  handsome, 
Ai^ilw«rrant|ayurtiH>iif-^Wli«ro'fyowiii9tl^er?  ( 
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and  you  say,  What  the  devil  has  the  empress  of  the  world  to 
do  with  our  quondam  acquaintance  Trevor  ?  Why,  neither 
more  nor  less,  Villars,  than  that  this  vacillating  fellow, 
who  always  rowed  in  our  wake  at  college,  and  followed  our 
example  at  an  humble  distance  on  the  Continent,  has  married 
a  woman  that  deserves  to  be  empress  of  the  world,  if  every- 
body had  their  deserts. 

But  nobody  has,  else  we  should  not  be  where  we  are  ; .  for 
we  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  throne  or  the  gallows,  though 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  tell  which  ;  and/at  present  we 
liave  attained  to  neither  of  them. 

But  to  this — yes,  I  will  call  her  woman — but  such  a  one, 
Villars ! — one  of  my  peculiars !  How  shall  I  paint  her  to 
your  imagination,  Fred  ?  For  it  is  too  gross  of  itself  to  con- 
ceive such  a  creature  without  the  aid  of  my  pen ;  yet  by  my 
soul 

It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits 

to  describe  her  with  any  degree  of  justice. 

Indeed,  what. artist  would  be  equal  to  the  task,  even  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  colours  which  nature  has  so  kindly  furnished 
for  the  imitation  ? 

The  hand  of  Raphael  could  not  have  depicted  her  dignity  ; 
Corregio's  mingling  colours  could  not  have  portrayed  her 
soilness  ;  the  Rowing  pencil  of  Titian  would  have  failed  in 
her  complexion  ;  and  Michel  Angelo  himself  could  not  have 
done  Justice  to  her  form. 

As  to  her  eyes,  her  complexion,  her  hair,  I  cannot  attempt 
to  describe  them  ;  her  first  impression,  and  I  am  yet  speaking 
from'  first  impressions,  is  like  that  which  we  both  felt  on  our 
first  contemplation  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  San  Pietro, — so 
overwhelming,  that  the  mind  has  no  leisure  for  details. 

It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  beauty  which  defies  analysis  ; 
a  beauty  arising  from  a  complete  whole ;  a  beauty  which,  as 
Hogarth  says,  ^^  is  seen  and  confessed  by  all ;  yet,  from  the 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  account  for  the  cause  of  its  being 
so,  inquiries  on  this  head  have  almost  been  given  up,  and  the 
subject  generally  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  too  high  and 
too  delicate  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  true  or  intelligible 
^liscussion.** 

Jujagine,  if  thou  canst^  Milton's  Eve  aiingled  with  Byron's 
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Gulnare ;  Desdemona's  delicaey  with  Juliette  voluptuotisneee ; 
in  short,  imagine  something  that  thou  hast  never  seen,  and 
thou  may'st  perhaps  hit  upon  something  like  Agnes — Trevor 
— for  Trevor  is  her  name  by  law ;  that  d — d  law  which  confines 
a  woman  to  one  man,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  monopoly 
over  a  magazine  of  charms  that  might  have  furnished  beau- 
ties for  a  hundred  of  her  silly  sex.  Then  she  is  as  unlike 
the  rest  of  them  in  manners  and  mind  as  she  is  in  person  ; 
she  acts  from  feeling  instead  of  form ;  sets  ceremony  at 
defiance  ;  thinks  for  herself;  patronises  talent  wherever  she 
can  find  it ;  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
and  injured  ;  detests  affectation,  and  in  the  midst  of  fashion, 
is  the  creature  that  nature  intended  her  to  be,  and  that  poets 
have  made  her. 

She  has  imagined  a  world  of  her  own,  and  peopled  it  ac- 
cording to  her  imagination  ;  and  strong  in  the  native  elegance 
of  her  own  mind  and  person,  astonishes  the  little  minds  of 
those  who  tread  in  the  steps,  or  follow  in  the  train  of  their 
predecessors. 

She  owes  everything  to  the  creative  energy  of  her  own 
mind.  She  acts,  and  thinks,  and  speaks  for  herself;  she  is 
originiil ;  and  all  the  masters  in  the  world,  with  their  arts  of 
mannerism,  and  dancing,  and  music,  would  have  only  spoiled 
her,  as  the  wretched  plasterer  Maderno  destroyed,  with  his 
frippery,  the  magnificent  design  of  Michel  Angelo. 

Now  is  it  not  a  shame  that  such  a  creature  sbould^be  thrown 
away  upon  such  a  fellow  as  Trevor  ? 

And  how  did  he  get  her  ?  say  you.  Why,  they  danced 
together  at  one  of  the  Prince's  juvenile  balls,  when  children  ; 
they  met  together  again  at  the  Dashington  university  quad- 
rilles, which  you  and  J,  like  fools,  used  to  despise,  knowing 
that  the  head  of  the  college  was  only  preparing  pupils  to  turn 
them  over  to  our  hands  in  a  greater  stage  of  maturity.  He 
handed  her  into  the  carriage  at  her  presentation  ;  he  danced 
through  the  first  season  with  her  ;  was  opposed  by  her  rela- 
tives, and  carried  her  ofiT.  This  is  all  I  can  find  he  ever  did 
to  obtain  her. 

The  fact  was,  the  lucky  rascal  was  the  first  who  whispered 
the  word  love  in  her  ear ;  her  heart  and  soul  had  already 
been  attuned  to  the  sound  by  her  own  nature  and  the  nature 
of  her  studies.  Trevor  was  thrown  in  her  path  at  a  critical 
moment  :  to  do  him  justice,  the  fellow  has  enough  ardeu» 
while  a  pursuit  is  new  ;  the  injustice  done  him  by  her  rela- 
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tidns  rotised  the  demon  of  opposition-generosity  in  her  mind  ; 
her  imagination  filled  up  the  outline  of  a  hero,  which  Trevor 
had  given  her,  with  qualities  of  her  own  creating,  and  she 
became  his.     Will  he  keep  her  ?  what  thmk  you  ? 

I  say,  Fred,  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  glorious  mistress 
such  a  creature  would  make !  What  a  companion  for  the 
bright  moonlight  nights  of  Italy !  What  a  form  to  contem- 
plate in  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Larian  lake !  Then,  the 
sensation  she  would  create  in  the  saloons  of  Florence !  the 

comfort  at  the  little  albergos !     Altogether But  I  must 

not  think  of  it,  I  suppose.  Ey-the-by,  don't  pester  me  any 
more  about  that  affair  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  stipend 
I  have  left  and  secured,  is  enough  to  repair  any  injury  in  the 
world ;  and,  besides,  all  the  happiness  which  she  enjoyed, 
and  which  I  taught  her  to  enjoy,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  credit 
side  of  account ;  and  as  to  the  trumped-up  deception  of  our 
anonymous  gentleman,  I  set  it  at  defiance,  as  I  will  himself 
the  first  time  I  meet  him  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  never  to  dis- 
close my  real  name,  and  all  will  soon  be  well.  The  most 
ruffled  sea  grows  calm  at  last ;  and  so,  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CARELESS  HUSBAND. 


teen  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  thty  wed. 
Men*8  faiths  are  wafer-eakefl. 

SUAKSPEARE. 


Thb  history  of  Trevor  and  Agnes  is,  I  fear,  only  a  history 
of  the  majority  of  all  those  newly- married  people  in  the 
world  ;  the  one  of  whom  marries  from  an  excess  of  passion, 
inspired  by  the  beauty  of  its  object ;  and  the  other,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  disposition  of  the 
companion  they  have  chosen  for  life.  For  life  I  think  of  this, 
ypa  who  are  on  the  brink  of  matrimony,  and  deceive  not 
yourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  pleasant  companion  of  an 
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hour  can  always  become  the  steady  companion  for  a  whole 
existence.  Think  not  that  the  exuberant  gayety  arising  from 
the  excitements  of  vanity  and  society  can  last  through  the 
tedium  of  common-place  domesticity.  You,  who  are  in 
search  of  wives,  judge  not  of  your  mistresses  at  the  harp  or 
piano,  smihng  under  the  plaudits  obtained  by  their  perforpi- 
ance  ;  or  in  the  quadrille,  under  the  excitement  of  exercise 
and  hilarity,  and  the  hope  of  out-dancing  their  rivals.  Aqd 
you  who  are  thinking  of  husbands,  judge  not  of  them  in  tbe 
pleasant  conversation  of  the  dinner  and  supper  tables :  be 
not  led  away  by  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  which  sparkles  only  so 
long  as  the  champagne  of  their  existence  lasts  ;  and  which 
evaporates  or  becomes  dull  the  moment  its  exhilaration  is 
past. 

These  are  not  the  qualities  for  husbands  and  wiives,  thougli 
they  may  be  very  pleasant  for  flirters  and  flirtees.  Recollect^ 
that  marriage  is  not  a  flirtation  :  that  its  happiness  must  de- 
pend more  upon  the  heart  than  the  head — more  upon  the 
constancy  than  the  violence  of  passion.  Wit  cannot  last  in 
man,  nor  music  and  beauty  in  woman,  through  the  half  cei^ 
tury  which  people  run  the  risk  of  passing  together  when  they 
put  on  the  matrimonial  chain. 

Young  people,  wishing  to  attract  each  other,  array  them- 
selves in  all  their  powers  of  pleasing.  Young  ladies  do  their 
best  to  exhibit  their  accomplishments  ;  young  men  exert  all 
their  talents  to  be  entertaining.  They  both  think  each  other 
charming ;  and  they  each  set  down  what  they  see  to  the 
score  of  natural  disposition,  and  not  to  the  forced  effusions 
of  a  wish  to  please.  Thus  the  pleasantest  parts  of  character 
being  always,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones,  exhibited  before 
marriage,  every  thing  after  it  becomes  a  burden.  Every  day 
some  virtue  or  other,  or  some  accomplishment,  for  which 
credit  had  been  given,  fades  and  drops  away ;  all  that  they 
had  imagined  romance,  becomes  mere  common-place.  It  is 
like  getting  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  where  by  findings 
the  thunder  to  be  tin — the  lightning,  phosphorus — and  the 
diamionds,  tinsel — the  illusion  becomes  destroyed  ;  our  pleas- 
ure is  gone ;  and  we  only  wonder  at  the  ease  with  which  we 
have  been  deceived. 

What  a  melancholy  state  must  jthe  heart  be  in  while  this 
change  of  sentiment  is  opemting — while  it  is  screwing  up 
its  courage  to  meet  the  truths  that  are  every  day  dissolving 
some  fairy  romance,  and  pouring  cold  water  upon  some  SHU- 
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gttine  anficipationd  of  happiness,  which,  perhaps,  an  uiddnd 
word  has  blighted  with  disappointment  for  ever  ! 

This  is  a  much  more  meiancholy  feeting  ^r  the  woman 
than  for  the  man.  He  has  a  thousand  resources :  habits;  to 
which  he  may  return ;  old  friends,  who  are  giad  that  mar- 
riage has  not  made  him  a  milk-sop  :  perhaps  a  mistress,  who 
renders  herself  more  charming  and  more  attractive  than  ever, 
that  she  may  triumph  over  the  wife  she  hates.  But  she,  the 
poor  wife,  has  none  of  these  resources — she  has  left  aH^— has 
no  power  of  return  :  no  hope  of  pleasure,  but  in  her  hus- 
band ;  and  her  love  for  him  evaporating,  has  only  to  fence 
her  heart  securely  against  the  admission  of  another  passion, 
to  prevent  herself  from  being  degraded  as  well  as  unhappy: ' 

All  this  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  true.  For  were  it  possible 
for  us  to  look  into  every  mind,  we  should  shrink  with  dismay 
at  the  many,  in  which  we  should  find  deep  and  bitter  repent- 
ance for  this  great  and  important  step  of  our  lives.  That 
so  few  people  confess  this,  and  that  so  many  put  a  good^ce 
on  the  matter,  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  shame  of  acknow- 
ledging their  own  folly  ;  and  that  they  have  been  mistaken, 
from  the  certainty  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it ;  and  from 
the  dread  of  ridicule  which  such  a  repentance  is  always  sure 
to  create. 

From  each  other  this  repentance  is  even  more  carefully 
concealed  than  from  the  world  at  large  ;  and  is  never  shown 
or  expressed,  unless  in  some  moment  of  bitter  passion,  when 
the  truth  will  plunge  out  in  spite  of  prudence.  .  . 

This  acknowledgment  once  made,  even  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion,  must  embitter  domestic  comfort  for  ever. 
Its  recollection  must  rise  up  like  a  spectre  to  scare  away 
pleasure,  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  tenderness,  should 
they  ever  return  after  such  a  confession.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  must  crush  passion  in  the  bud,  and  cut  the  link, 
that  binds  husband  and  wife  together,  asunder  for  ever. 

This  it  is  that  makes  married  peoftle  so  careful  of  the  ex- 
pression of  this  feeling :  and  yet  how  many — many — -many 
there  are,  who  when  alone,  or  in  their  own  mind,  and  in  that 
secret  corner  of  the  heart,  which  they  open  to  nobody  $  not ' 
even  to  the  moat  sacred  confidence  of  the  purest  friendship, 
and  which  is  indeed  closed  to  every  one,  except  themselves 
and  their  Maker ;  acknowledge  and  curse  the  precipitancy 
of  %  passion  which  induced  them  to  form  a  connei^itH),  the 
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chain  of  which  is  galling  them  daily  and  hourly,  and  frofo 
which  nothing  but  death  or  guilt  can  free  them. 

In  these  blatters,  as  in  almost  all  other  disagreements  and 
quarrels  in  the  world,  there  is  generally  fault  on  both  sidea. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  they  have  praised  their  wives 
into  imagining  themselves  angels ;  and  women  too  frequently 
neglect  the  exertion  of  those  accomplishments  and  manners 
that  induced  this  praise  from  their  lovers,  when  these  lovers 
have  become  husbands. 

^^  Le  danger  du  roariage  est  que  les  femmes  trop  souvent 
nous  permettent  de  trouver  que  la  society  oil  nous  cher* 
chions  le  plaisir,''  says  a  French  author ;  and  the  French 
have  the  best  verbal  code  of  the  ^^  morale  de  societe*'  in  the 
world. 

Another,  not  unaptly,  observes, "  C'est  aux  bomnies  d'ob- 
tenir  les  femmes  ;  aux  femmes  &  retenir  les  hommes ;"  and 
he  further  adds,  and  we  fear  too  truly,  ^'^  Mais  presque  toujours 
elles  semblent  Toublier.'*  v^ 

Perhaps  in  these  two  sentences  of  authors  of  one  of  the 
lightest  and  most  frivolous  nations  under  the  sun,  is  contained 
one  of  the  great  secrc>t8  of  that  disappointment  which  so  often 
attends  the  Hiitlci))uted  happiness  of  the  niarried  state ; 
though  there  is  doubtless  also  a  very  great  portion  of  this 
disappointment  to  be  traced  in  the  difference  of  conduct 
evinced  by  lovers  when  they  become  husbands. 

They  forget  that  up  to  the  moment  of  their  marriage,  every 
expression  of  their  affection  has  been  exaggerated ;  that 
they  have  drawn  comparisons  between  their  mistresses  and 
others,  only  to  exalt  them  in  their  own  estimation,  above  all 
their  companions ;  and  the  moment  possession  has  cooled 
this  frenzy  of  their  feeling,  they  become  languid  in  their 
compliments  and  attentions,  and  seem  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  pOet,  that  ^^they  call  them  angels  before  marriage, 
which  is  the  reason  they  wish  them  in  heaven  so  soon  aAer<» 
wards." 

This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Trevor  :  possession  had 
cooled  his  ardour  ;  the  decrease  of  excitement  had  reduced 
the  energetic  and  persevering  lover  into  the  polite  but  careless 
husband.  His  old  pursuits  and  companions  occupied  him 
from  morning  till  night ;  and  the  wish  that  his  Wife  should  b^ 
the  ^^head  and  front  of  fashion'*  at  home,  and  himself  the 
gayest  of  fellows  abroad,  was  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  sole  aim  of  his  life. 
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No  wonder,  with  these  feelings,  that  everything  Hke  do> 
mestic  enjoyment  was  banished  from  his  mind :  nor  could 
all  the  tender  attentions  of  Agnes,  nor  the  hints  which  her 
heart  forced  her  to  give,  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  a 
disposition  and  temper  which  followed  every  evil  example 
which  was  set  him  ;  and  which  would  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  comfort  of  his  life  to  the  fear  of  ridicule. 

Agnes  in  vain  attempted  to  shut  her  eyes  to  a  conviction, 
the  truth  of  which  was  hourly  pressing  upon  her  mind,  and 
agonising  her  heart.  All  her  early  anticipations  were  disap- 
pointed ;  and  when  mentioned,  were  treated  as  romance  by 
the  very  person  who  had  encouraged  her  belief  in  their  reality. 
'  Yet  all  this  was  done  kindly,  or  carelessly,  without  an  idea  of 
givrng  pain  :  nor  was  there  an  expression  which  he  uttered, 
that  the  most  fastidious  could  have  construed  into  unkindness. 
Trevor's  was  a  careless,  rather  than  a  bad  heart :  there  was 
'  a  buoyancy  of  spirits,  an  hilarity  of  mind,  a  joyousness  of 
disposition,  and  a  gentlemanly  attention  to  his  wife,  that 
would  have  made  an  indifferent  observer  pronounce  him  the 
l)«st  husband  in  the  world. 

But  to  recur  to  the  code  cofijugal  of  the  French  :  "  Sait-on 
gr€  du  superfiu  et  qui  nous  prive  du  n6cessaire  ?',' 

Had  Trevor's  conduct  been  absolutely  unkind,  Agnes  was 
not  a  woman  to  complain  :  as  it  was,  there  was  nothing  that 
she  coujd  fix  upon  in  particular.  It  was  only  the  general 
alteration  of  his  manner,  the  general  break-up  of  all  her 
hopes,  and  the  complete  disappointment  of  all  her  anticipa- 
tions. 

Her  house  filled  by  the  parties  which  Trevor  thought  it 
necessary  to  his  rank  and  consequence  to  entertain,  she  ex- 
erted herself  in  public  to  the  dehght  of  her  guests,  while  she 
pined  in  secret  over  her  disappointments,  to  the  entire  detri- 
ment of  her  happiness. 

She  felt  it  hard  to  resign  all  those  hopes  of  domestic  joys 
which  she  h^d  so  long  indulged,  and  upon  which  she  had 
almost  lived,  from  the  moment  she  felt  she  had  a  heart  to 
appreciate  them.  She  was  hke  a  person  awaking  from  a 
dream  of  happiness  to  real  misery,  and  who  tries  to  sleep, 
again,  that  the 

AfBtbilia  insaaia,  mentis  gmtuiimnt  error 

^  the  youthful  imagination  might  continue,  thougb  the  reaUAy 
passed  away. 
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The  short  period  of  happiness,  too,  which  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  Trevor  Place,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  her 
xqarriafe,  when  she  had  indeed  realized  all  her  anticipations^ 
and  had  ^t  her  heart  full  of  happiness,  rendered  her  present 
position  and  circumstances  the  more  distressing  firom  the 
contrast  and  their  recollection  ;  and  the  idea  that  these  plea- 
sures might  never  return  again,  created  a  feeling  of  desola- 
tion, that  realized  in  her  heart  the  words  of  Dante  : 


-Nearan  maggior  dolore. 


laggic 
pofo 


Che  ricotdarsi  del  tempoTeliee 
Nelk  miaem. 

Her  feelings,  thus  thrown  hack  upon  .themaelve8-<-her 
heart  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  expectation  and  disappoint- 
ment— her  eyes  would  overflow  with  tears  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  gayety  :  sighs  would  intrude  themselves  in  the  song 
with  which  she  dehghted  her  guests ;  and  melancholy  disturb 
her  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  into  which  she 
was  plunged  by  the  habits  of  Trevor. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  misery  she  experienced  during  this 
.trial  of  her  heart,  temper,  and  understanding,  was  the  daily 
proof  that  Trevor  afforded  by  his  conduct  of  how  wrong  an 
estimate  she  had  formed  of  his  character.  To  feel  the  ob- 
ject of  our  love  daily  sinking  in  our  estimation,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  to  which  human  affection  is  subject.  But  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Agnes,  in  spite  of  her  warm  feelings,  were 
too  well  regulated  to  love  long  where  she  could  not  esteem ; 
and  as  this  latter  feeling  diminished,  her  love  naturally 
became  less,  and  her  disappointment  lost  some  part  of  its 
bitterness. 

But  where  under  such  circumstances  was  her  heart  to  find 
an  t^jpm — where  was  she  to  turn  for  consolation  ?  To  Lady 
Emily,  her  only  friend,  being  her  husband's  sister,  she  could 
confide  nothing  of  her  present  leelings.  Lady  Emily  had 
.observed,  and  remonstrated  with  her  brother  on  the  impru*- 
deqce  and  folly  of  his  conduct ;  but  she  was  afraid  to  sym* 
paithise  with  her  friend  upon  such  a  subject,  both  on  her  own 
account  as  well  as  on  account  of  her  brother. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  heart  of  Agnes  could  not  remain 
unoccupied ;  it  was  filled  with  all  the  best  and  noblest  feelings 
of  human  nature,  and  with  a  longing  af^erihe  gratification 
of  these  feelings  which  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  indeed  a 
heait  filled  with  loving-kindness  to  all  herfellow-creaturei^; 


atn<I  disappointed  in  her  owo  hopes  of  happiness,  she  sought 
fbr  nneaiis  to  add  to  that  of  others.  She  had  her  almoners  in 
aH  directions  in  search  of  misery  and  misfortune ;  and  where 
her  purse  could  not  relieve,  her  sympathy  consoled  the  suf- 
^rer.  Many  were  the  deceptions  practised  upon  her  kiniJ- 
ness^  and  disgraceful  the  ingratitude  with  which  her  bounty 
was  oilen  returned ;  but  though  she  regretted  this,  it  did  not 
alter  her  mode  of  conduct  That  her  bounty  was  too  indi»- 
criminate,  she  was  made  sometimes  to  feel  severely ;  but; 
because  there  were  some  unworthy  objects  by  whom  her 
kindness  might  be  abused,  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
neglect  others  who  might  be  worthy  of  all  she  could  do  for 
them. 

Such  a  heart  and  mind  as  hers,  were  naturally  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  admiration  of  men  of  genius  ;  and  her  house  and 
fortune  gave  her  great  o))portunities  of  collecting  together 
all  the  talent  that  was  afloat  in  town.  She  even  sought  a 
relief  from  her  disappointed  feelings  in  a  perpetual  round  of 
society  and  dissipation  ;  and  attempted  to  lose  the  thought 
of  her  disappointment,  in  the  gayety  of  the  dance,  in  the 
pleasures  of  conversation,  or  in  the  delights  of  music. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leslie  bad  cultivated  bis  intimacy  with 
Trevor,  till  he  had  become  perfectly  the  ami  de  la  maison; 
and  had  so  adroitly  managed  his  conduct  and  conversation, 
as  entirely  to  banish  from  the  mind  of  Agnes  every  former 
idea  she  had  entertained  of  his  character,  excepting  that  of 
his  repentance  for  an  error  arising  from  momentary  passion, 
and  irresistible  temptation  ;  for  such  was  the  colour  he  had 
contrived  to  give  to  the  only  afikir  of  which  Agnes  had  any 
knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  her  husband. 

Trevor  was  himself  such  an  admirer  of  Leslie,  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
Agnes  against  his  admission  to  their  more  select  societies ; 
but  he  could  not  accomplish  this  till  the,  art  of  Leslie  and.  the 
representations  of  her  husband  convinced  her,  that  he  had 
been  belied  and  most  unjustly  treated  hf  the  opinions  which 
had  been  disseminated  with  respect  to  his  charaqter*.  This 
was  precisely  the  right  chord  to  touch  with  Agnes :.  to  be 
once  convinced  that  anybody  had  been  unjustly  treated,  was 
quite  enough  to  make  her  generous  heart  rise  in  his  de* 
fence ;  and  so,  unhappily,  it  proved  for  her,  with  regard  tp. 

Leslie. 
With  such  feelings,  it  may  be  imagined  he  was  not  idle 
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.in  muprpvinig  1^9.  position.  He  deyotod  hiamlf  to  eoadine 
'and^^plfiy  all  the.tcjent  he  pQss^si^— *put  forth  jjljiigpowrafw 
of ,  onter](aiAineiit»gaye,  accQuntB  of  ircnanDtic  .adventores 
a|bjrqq4-T7imd  i;[Uteir9p^raed  them  .with  ooc^flional  .and  Aatwrid 
r(;gr|Bts,  tb^t  )ie  had  na  yet  found  no  b^art  that  hadipoaycived 
iifepp^fx  to  make  him  look  for  happiqeas  at  hone. 

T^e  perceived  the.  gradual  subsiding  of  affection  vbieh  jtbe 
conduct  of  Trevor  created  :  he  affect^  to.spi^pat)ii«ewiitli 
her  t)y  such  expressions  of  general  fe^ling>.^s  sJsie  cQidd  not 
openly,  though  she  might  secretly,  .^pply  to  herself— ^whSe  lie 
was' the  principal  means  of  leading  Trevor  into  all  jthediaai- 
pation  in  which  he  indulged,  and  which  now  f^equei)tly  made 
iiim  a  stranger  to  his  own  home  for  days  together. 

Upon  these  occasions,  Leslie  would  contrive  that  Agnes 
should  hear  him  reproach  her  husband  for  his  absence ;  and 
mingle  these  reproaches  with  representations  of  the  happi- 
ness he  was  throwing  away.  Trevor  was  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  this  conduct  of  Leslie's,  but  always  set  it  down  to 
his  wish  to  be  well  with  his  wife— and  in  this  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

While  Sir  Robert  was  thus  making  his  way  in  the  saloon. 
La  Tour  was  not  idle  in  the  servants' •hall.  Flounce  had 
already  received  the  subtle  Frenchman  into  favour;  and 
listened  to  his  compliments  and  flattery,  till  Mr.  WMkins  was 
quite  banished  from  her  heart ;  and  never  came  in  her  way 
without  being  ^^  twitted,''  to  use  his  own  expression,  with 
the  superior  politeness  of  Monsieur  La  Tour. 

By  these  means  many  of  the  private  actions  of  Agnes  be- 
came known  to  Leslie  :  her  hours  of  solitude  were  laid  open 
to  him  :  he  learned  that  there  were  melancholy  moments  in 
her  dressing-room  that  ill  accorded  with  her  gayety  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  he  read,  or  thought  he  read  in  all  this,  the  coming 
on  of  that  vacancy  of  heart  which  is  so  oflen  the  prelude  to 
another  passion. 

He  felt  the  game  he  was  playing  was  secure  as  tp  the  di- 
minution, if  not  tba  eradication,  of  her  love  for  Trevor  ;  but 
there  was  an  uprightness  about  her  conduct — a  noUe  sin- 
cerity of  demeanour — an  innate  modesty  that  shone  in  all 
her  actions,  that  gave  hjim  no  clue  to  hope  arty  thing  larther. 
All  he  calculated  upon  was  the  necessity  which  he  thought 
such  a  heart  had  for  loving  somebody ;  and  he  trusted  as  the 
one  passion  died  away,  another  might  spring  up  in  its  plaee^ 


aad  it  was  his  detennination  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to 
make  himself  the  object  of  it. 

For  this  purpose  be  was  determined  to  use  every  art. 
That  all  was  fair  in  love  was  his  favourite  creed ;  and  he  was 

indeed  one  of  those  who 

» 

Would  Bot  tan  aiide  from  hii  iMft  pleasnn, 
Thongh  the  world'i  fnreer  wtie  anoM  to  bar  hii  way. , 

He  looked  upon  the  world  as  only  filled  with  temptations, 
opportunities,  and  pleasures,  that  they  might  be  enjoyed  free 
from  all  restraint  by  those  who  had  boldness  enough  to  seize 
upon  them. 

He  like  the^birdc,  neat  natwe'i  lutm^y  cMlmoiierf, 
That  haunt  in  wooos,  andifitadf,  andilowefy  |;arden8, 
Would  iffle  sweets,  and  taste  the  choicest  mail, 
Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  le^e. 

In  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  and  the  more  closely  to  draw 
the  meshes  of  the  net  he  was  spreading  round  his  intended 
victims,  he  apparently  used  every  means  to  hide  the  derelic- 
tion from  his  duties  of  Trevor,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
excuse  the  carelessness  of  the  conduct  he  exhibited.  This 
told  .well  for  him  with  both  parties.  It  confirmed  Trevor  in 
the  idea  that  Leslie  entertained  a  true  friendship  for  him, 
while  it  raised  him  considerably  in  the  opinion  of  Agnes. 

Lieslie,  however,  well  knew  that  what  he  concealed  in  the 
drawing-room,  was  freely  communicated  by  La  Tour  in  the 
steward's-room  ;  and  he  was  likewise  well  aware  that  Flounce 
was  made  the  confidant  of  many  of  the  actions  of  Trevor, 
which  no  female  tongue  could  long  withhold  from  communi- 
cating to  her  mistress. 

Indeed,  La  Tour  generally  accompanied  these  pieces  of 
information  with  such  little  observations  of  his  own,  on  such 
treatment  of  such  a  wife,  as  excited  the  indignation  of  poor 
Flounce  ;  who  thus  became  an  innoce^  tool  in  the  hands 
of  these  schemers  to  undermine  the  mtle  esteem  for  her 
husband,  which  still  remained  in  the  mind  of  Agn^g. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

VARIETY. 


FnllDanyaladjr 


I  hare  ej*d  with  beit  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmimy  of  their  tongoet  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  neveral  rirtnee 
Have  I  lik'd  aeveral  women ;  nerer  any 
With  so  foil  aoal,  bnt  tome  defect  in  her 
Pid  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owaM^ 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you,. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  erenr  woman's  best. — 

Shakspiare. 


About  this  period,  Leslie  received  letters  from  his  friend 
Yillars,  hinting  at  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  been  forbid- 
den to  write,  and  to  which  Leslie  himself  never  alluded^  un- 
less upon  absolute  compulsion.  It  appeared  to  be  the  only 
subject  upon  which  these  friends  did  not  write  freely  and  un* 
reservedly  :  nor  could  ar>ytl>ing  clearly  appear  from  the  dark 
hints  which  were  now  and  then  scattered  over  their  letters, 
upon  the  only  point  on  which  Leslie  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
irritable. 

In  some  of  his  epistles,  Yillars  had.  also  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  Leslie's  growing  passion  for  Agnes ;  had  taunted  him 
with  questions  as  to  the  measure  of  her  attraction  ;  and  had 
desired  to  know  what  there  was  so  peculiarly  attractive  to 
attach  a  heart  such  as  his  so  long  to  one  object,  while  the 
passion  appeared  to  be  any  thing  but  mutual. 

Sometimes  he  would  launch  out  in  praise  of  the  new 
beauties  which  he  had  discovered  in  his  travels  since  Leslie's 
return  to  England ;  complain  of  his  own  want  of  success, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  absence  of  his  able  coadjutor  and 
leader  ;  and  tempt  his  return  by  his  description  of  women 
whom  ho  knew  to  be  particularly  suitable  to  the  inclinations. 
"  Leslie. 
.t  others,  he  would  describe  the  despair  of  this  Signor:a 
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and  of  that  Contessa';  «nd  even  Tenttired  once  or  twice  to 
hint,  that  his  sudden  departuri^  from  Floisence  and  his  con- 
tinued absence  was  attributed-  in  the  higher  circles  to  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  a  certain  Principessa,  and  his  dread 
of  a  renconire  with  the  Principe  marko^  who  was  notorious  as 
the  best  shot  and  the  mostexpert^swordsman  in  Italy. 

In  his  last  letters,  Villars  again  urged  strongly  his  return 
to  Italy;  and  had  expressed  his  wonder  that  a  woman  who 
seemed  so  inaccessible,  shoiikt  detain  him  so  long  in  cold, 
drear  England,  while  the  fertile  plains,  and  blue  skies,  and 
warm-hearted  women  of  Italy,  were  all  ready  to  welcome 
him  with  open  arms.  To  these  remonstraiieeB,  Leslie  replied 
by  the  following  epistle : — 

LBSUB  TO  VniiABS. 

Tou  ask  me,  Fred,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 'there  is 
or  can  be  in  this  dear  delicious  woman,  thus  to  ffdize  upon 
the  heart  and  fancy  (for  my  heart  is,  for  this  once,  absolutely 
in  the  adventure)  of  such  a  capricious  deiril  as  I  am ;  and 
faith,  without  seeing  her — withdut  conversing  with  her — 
without  knowing  her,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  you. 

You  know  I  fell  in  love  with  Lady  1>  for  hef  ^]rv : 
with  Mrs.  S —  T  for  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  hung  so 

carelessly  and  luxuriantly  on  her  snowy  shoulders,  that,  if 
you  recollect,  I  told  her  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  title  of 

Pope's  famous  poem :   Mrs.  C attracted  me  by  the 

roundness  of  her  arm ;  and  her  cousin  by  the  prettiest  little 
foot  in  the  world,  which  excited  my  curiosity  by  peeping  so 
daintily  under  her  flounced  petticoat,  at  one  of  thooe  so&fei 
which  the  blind  dowager  use  to  give  for  the  ben^t  of  those 
who  could  see  better  than  herself.  You  know  one  of  my 
odd  fancies — for  somehow  or  other,  I  have  had  a  great  many 
odd  fancies  about  women — was  the  mole  which  by  contrast 
rendered  the  neck  of  the  once  charmiof  4itt]e  countess  so 
much  the  whiter.  In  short,  I  have  been  in  love  with  a  hun- 
dred dtiflbrent  women  for  a  hundred  different  beauties,  or 
•oddities,  about  their  persons;  but  here,  Fred,  Iam-*iQ  love 
wkh  the  whole.  For  all  the  beauties  which  >ny  luxuriant 
imagination  can  think  of,  and  you  know  it  tsluKiiriant  ^opon 
these  subjects,  seem  congregated  in  the  jierBon  of 'thiffwo« 
man.  Like  Shakspeare's  Rosalind,  sheeeeais  «to  ctenbine 
Ike  fftrious  beauties  of  various  women  in  her  preeious  self  :-^ 


^C  THE  S0t7&. 

Heaven  onee  fweet  nitara  fhmtd 

That  OM  bodj  ihoiild  be  fiii'd 
With  ell  gracei  wide  eolarved  : 

Natore  preeently  dietill'd 
Helen'e  ckeek,  but  not  her  heMrt ; 

Cleopatn'e  majesty ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 

Then  her  mind — her  imagination — ^her  fecling-^her  Bert- 
sibility ;  all  combine  to  render  her  still  more  charming. 

She  feels,  she  lives,  she  breathy,  in  poetry  :  she  makes  a 
romance  of  real  life  ;  and  gives  an  indescribable  interest  to 
all  the  nothingnesses  of  existence :  wherever  she  moves,  a 
charm  seems  spread  around  her.  She  is  like  one  of  those 
creatures  in  faery-story,  beneath  whose  feet  one  can  ima- 
gine the  beauties  of  nature  to  spring  up  spontaneously  ;  one 
whose  step  and  presence  might  be  supposed  to  clothe  a  de- 
sert with  flowers,'  and  whose  touch  would  draw  a  living 
spring  from  a  barren  rock. 

What  a  being  to  inspire  with  love  !  what  a  bliss  to  know 
that  such  a  creature  centred  her  principal  hopes  of  pleasure 
and  of  happiness  in  you !  £h,  Fred,  wouldn't  it  be  rea^l 
Elysiur^  to  lie  in  such  arms  as  hers  ;  to  repose  upon  such  a 
bosom  as  hers;  to  read  in  her  eyes  your  own  passion  re- 
flected— 


-Oh  the  elory 


Of  two  nnited  hearts  Ijke  hers  and  mine ! 

But  I  madden  at  the  thought :  I  could  dip  my  pen  in  lavq 
— living,  flowing  lava — to  give  a  vent  to  my  imagination, 
when  it  dares  wander  this  way ;  and  when  does  it  wander  in 
any  other  direction  ?  But  I  must  be  calm  ;  or  the  mine  I 
am  laying  fbr  another,  will  be  sprung;  by  my  own  hot-head- 
cdness,  and  blow  up  myself; — as  Rosseau  says,— 

n  fant  que  je  sois  de  sang  froid  poor  penser. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Fred,  that  with  all  this  sensibility;  aH 
this  warmth  of  temperament ;  all  these  capabilities  ofloving ; 
that  she  should  be  prudence  personified : — ^that  her  delicacy 
should  place  a  rubicon  around  her,  which  Csesar  himself 
would  not  have  dared  to  pass  ? 

la  it  not  strange,  that  a  creature  of  such  passions — ^for 
*bat  a  creattrre  of  high  passions  she  is,  her  eye  leaves  no 


doubt ;  such  an  eye,  Fred,  so  d&rk,  yet  so  clear ;  so  bright^ 
yet  so  soft — is  it  not  strange,  1  say,  that  she  should  be  ever 
so  watchful  over  them,  as  to  suffer  no  tell-tale  devil  to  peep 
oat,  and  designate  the  moment  to  attack  her  ;  and  how  to 
attack  her,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell.  She  is  a  perfect 
puzzle.  There  is  not  another  woman  of  her  feeling  in  the 
world,  that  by  this  time,  either  by  accident  or  design,  had 
not  afforded  a  dozen  opportunities  which  such  a  daring  devil 
as  myself  might  have  turned  to  some  account.  But  here, 
Fred,  I  am  foiled — ^foiled  and  puzzled.  There  is  no  prudish 
withdrawing  of  hands,  and  no  affected  casting  down  of  eyes; 
no  coy  avoidance  of  my  society  and  conversation  ;  but  quite 
the  contrary  ;  and  yet  not  one  peg  of  comfort  on  which  to 
hang  a  hope. 

Thou  knowest  how  I  have  talked  myself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  fair  Parisiennes ;  how  I  have  waltzed  myself 
into  the  tough  hearts  of  the  Germans,  and  the  pudding  souls 
of  the  Dutch ;  how  I  have  sighed  myself  into  the  arms  of 
the  voluptuous  sex  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  and  you  and  all  the 
world  know  that  1  have  hitherto  beeh  any  thing  but  unsuc- 
cessful with  our  fair  countrywomen  here. 

You  know,  Fred,  how  closely  1  have  studied  tlie  sex  in  all 
countries,  and  thought  that  1  knew  them  thoroughly,  from 
the  slipper  to  the  tiara  ;  from  a  heart- string  to  a  stay-lace^ 
Yet  here  I  am  puzzled  by  a  girl — a  mere  novice  ;.  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  a  cold,  heartless  husband 
could  give  her ;  and  husbands  are  afraid  to  teach  their  wives 
too  much. 

What  a  pity,  Fred,  to  make  such  a  woman  a  wife !  What 
a  pity,  in  such  a  soul  as  hers,  to  make  love  nothing  but  the 
cold  p^fonnance  of  a  duty !  What  a  mistress  has  here 
been  spoiled  by  the  absurdity  of  those  human  ties  which 
fetter  the  heart ;  and  would  convert  the  gratification  of  our 
most  natural  feelings  into  a  crime!  Did  nature  bestow  upon 
us  passions  warm  as  those  with  which  niy  heart  is  now  beat- 
ing ;  and  pleasures  glowing  as  those  which  my  imagination 
is  anticipating,  only  that  we  should  enjoy  them,  as  tlie 
dancing  bear  does  the  little  liberty  his  keeper  allows  him— 
in  chains  ? 

But  let  us  look  to  the  philosophy  of  the  thing — to  the 
moral,  tlie  virtue  :  aye,  laugh,  Fred,  if  you  will ;  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  morality  and  virtue  are  both  in  favour  of  my  argi^- 
ment    For  instance,  could  there  have  been  such  a  crime  as 
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adullerf,  if  there  had  been  no  marrieges  ?  Gerlaulj  not:* 
It  18  the  law,  Fred,  that  ipakea  the  crime,  and  not  the  thin|^ 
itself;  thaf,  f»  jipe  all  know,  is  natural  enough ;  and  what  ie 
natural  piuat  be  good ;  and  I  again  leave  the  ergo  to  yoor 
own  logic. 

Marriages,  aaya some  sage  or  fodl,  and  sages  andfools.are 
yery  much  alike,  upon  the  same  principle  that  two  «streraae 
generally  meet,  are  made,  in  heaven.  Why  lhe.devil  than 
did'nt  they^keep  them  there  ?  and  not  come  to  tcouUeaur 
earth  with  them ;  for  my  part,  1  am  very  willing  to  wait  till  I 
get  there  for  a  taste  of  matrimony ;  arn't  you,  Fred  ?. 

It  is  astQnisbing  in  what  different  ways  different  peofrfe 
spefik  of  this  same  marriage :  some  describe  it  as  a  banquet 
of  never-ending  enjoyment ;  some  call  it  a  curse,  and  some  a 
blessing ;  but  1  rather  tliink  him  in  the  right  who  described 
it  as  9k  feast,  in  which  the  grace  was  better  than  the  dinner* 

Marriage  appears  to  me,  Fred,  in  the  light  of  one  ef  tbooe 
expensive  locks  which  teaches  a  thief  where  the  treasure  lies, 
by  the  very  care  that  is  taken  to  preserve  it.  It  is  the  lock 
and  not  the  treasure  that  forms  the  temptation  ;  and  every 
mechanic  in  that  line  sets  to  work  to  invent  a  picklock  that 
shall  ttndo  it.  4 

I  say,  Fred,  what  a  devilish  clever  fellow  he  would  be,  and 
what  a  fortune  he  would  make,  who  could  become  a  firamah 
in  the  matrimonal  lock,  and  invent  some  security  against  the 
violation  of  its  wards. 

Lord,  Lord,  what  a  run  such  an  article  would  have  with  the 
poor  devils  of  husbands. 

Imagine  a  shop  of  this  sort  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
James's,  and  think  with  what  eagerness  our  friends,  from  A 
to  Z — for  the  whole  alphabet  would  scarcely  furnish  enough 
initials  for  the  husbands  that  you  and  I  know  would  give  their 
ears  for  such  an  invention — would  flock  to  purchase  it.  The 
only  hope  of  a  poor  batchelor  on  the  pavi  would  be,  that  the 
great  demand  might  create  a  scarcity,  or  induce  the  sate  of 
a  spurious  article,  which,  by  giving  the  marito  an  imagined 
security,  might  make  the  way  in  some  instances,  a  little  easier. 

I  wonder  whether  Trevor  would  purchase.  No,  no ;  for 
his  Agnes  is  so  chaste,  so  high  up  in  virtue,  that  even  all 
his  conscious  neglect  of  her  never  creates  the  shadow  of 
suspicion  in  him  ;  she  is  so  much  above  it,  that  it  never  enters 
his  imaginatio;)  to  suspect  her  virtue.  Virtue — what  a  word 
is  that  5  in  vvhat  does  it  consist  ?    As  ideas  Are  leceived — in 
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voBtB,  Chastity ;  and  in  man,  what  ?  For  6ertainlj  in  out 
aex,  this  af^eara  to  be  no  admitted  criterion  of  virtue :  let  us 
fO'^for  riike  disqiiisition,  it  is  the  only  thing  I  am  lit  for — 
dvnefore  let  us  go  to  etymology.  From  whence  do  we  de- 
rive the  word  virtue  ? — for  everything  is  derived  from  words— 
words-^words ; — why,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  little 
enough  it  certainly  is,  from  the  Roman  word  virtus ;  and  what 
does  that  mean  ?— ^why,  as  far  as  my  little  knowledge  goes 
agaiat  it  means  valour ;  not  the  valour  to  do  a  good  action,  as 
moderns  would  have  it,  but  that  absolute  Ima-fide  soldier 
valour,  that  faced  the  edge  of  a  Roman  sword — resisted  the  ef- 
forts of  a  battering-ram,  or  penetrated  the  ranks  of  the  cele^ 
brated  phalanx.  Well,  haven't  I  plunged  into  a  rapid  stream  ^ 
and  swam  across  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire  :  haven't  I 
moartted  a  breach  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope  (no  matter 
bow  many  breaches  I  have  committed  since,  or  how  many 
forlorn  hopes  I  have  created :)  haven't  I  stood  three  or  four 
times  and  received  an  adversary's  fire  from  Wogdon's  pistols 
at  ten  paces ;  and  hav'nt  I  crossed  swords  with  some  of  the 
beit  swordsmen  in  France  and  Italy,  in  defence  of  certain 
peceadilloea  m  those  countries  ?  If  virtue,  therefore,  means 
valour,  ergo^  \  am  virtuous,  and  who  dare  deny  it  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  it,  Fred,  in  a  more  enlarged  point  6f 
view ;  for  you  know  I  am  any  thing  but  bigotted,  and  therefore 
do  not  want  to  be  thought  virtuous,  unless  I  really  am  so. — 
And  yet,  in  this  world  how  difficult  is  definition  ;  how  very 
difficult  to  define  what  is  really  virtue !     Let  us,  Fred,  look 
to  some  of  those  splendid  instances  which   history,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  romance  of  history,  present  in 
those  stories  which  were  intended  to  make  our  young  bosoms 
glow  with  admiration,  and  which  were  beaten  into  our  fin- 
gers' ends  with  the  ferula,  or  birched  into  us  by  that  pedagogi- 
cal sceptre,  the  rod,  as  rare  examples  of  virtue.     What 
should  we  say  now,  if  by  any  casualty,  arising  from  gas  or 
otherwise,  any  little  aperture  should  appear  in  any  part  of  cur 
beloved  coutltry,  situated  between  Piccadilly  atid  White- 
chapel,  (and'all  the  convuisioAs  of  nature  are  partly  attributa- 
ble to  Mr.  Windsor's  invention,)  what  should  we  say,  I  repeat 
to  any  gentleman,  who  like  Curtius,  would  volunteer  as  the 
undertaker  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  by  burying  hims^f. 
attempt  to  intrude  upon  the  privilege  of  the  parish  scavenger, 
by  filling  up  the  hole  ?     Why  we  should  pronounce  him  fit 
for  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke'jB  ?    And  yet,  in  his  day,  this  wa$ 
(Called  virtue.  > 
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Sappose  some  Pleb  of  a  papa,  like  VirgiDius,  to  save  a 
daughter  from  some  dariag  deyil  of  a  patrician,  like  you  or 
me,  should  plunge  hb  butcher's  knife  into  her  heart ;  would 
this,  which  was  then  celebrated  as  a  glorious  action,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  instance  of  Virtue,  be 
so  considered  now  ?  Why,  Fred,  such  an  act  would,  at  pres- 
ent, claim  no  other  record  than  the  Sessions  Paper  and  the 
Newgate  Calendar.  Such  a  virtuous  sire  would  now-a-days 
be  hauled  up  by  some  red  waistcoated  street-keeper,  before 
some  unread  Dogberry  of  a  magistrate,  be  committed  out  of 
hand  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  hanged  by  the  evidence  of  these 
very  people,  (you  and  I,  Fred,)  who  would  have  increased, 
rather  than  have  diminished,  his  family,  had  he  let  his  daugb- 
ter  alone. 

The  Gracchi,  whom  the  Romans  called  patriots,  we  should 
call  radicals ;  and  if  a  coroner's  inquest  had  sat  upon  Lueretia, 
they  would  have  brought  in  a  verdict  oi  fdo-de-se ;  she  would 
have  been  buried  in  a  cross-road  ;  and  I  question  whether 
any  grand  jury,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  found 
a  true  bill  against  Tarquin.  In  more  modern  times,  it  is 
quite  as  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  Stafford  was  to  be  con- 
demmed  as  a  traitor,  or  lamented  as  a  victim  ;  or  whether 
Sydney  was  a  martyr,  or  a  conspirator.  The  fact  is,  that 
which  is  called  a  crime  under  one  government,  is  considered 
a  virtue  by  another.  What  is  lauded  in  this  country,  is  con- 
demned in  that.  That  for  which  we  might  ascend  a  throne 
in  one  hemisphere,  would  send  us  to  the  scaffold  in  its  an- 
tipodes. 

With  all  this  contrariety  of  opinion  among  the  heads  of 
mankind,  it  is  wonderful,  Fred,  that  such  weak  mortals  as 
you  and  I  are,  should  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  our  minds ; 
or  are  we  to  blame,  if,  amidst  such  contradiction,  we  should 
cook  up  a  little  idea  of  virtue  of  our  own,  and  think  that  it 
Consists  of  pleasure  :  and  now  I  think  of  it,  that  must  be  the 
truest  virtue  which  makes  the  best  use  of  all  the  opportunities 
that  are  presented  to  us ;  and  the  best  use  of  every  thfaig 
must  be  that  which  extracts  the  greatest  pleasure  from  it ; 
therefore,  virtue  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  is  love : 

ThAt  saU  of  life  that  giref  a  higber  tajte 
To  pleasure,  and  then  maki^  it  Imt. 

Brgo^  Fred,  love  is  virtue  ;  and  in  that  case  again,  how  very 
virtuous  1  am.     Indeed,  with  regard  to  woraei>,  I  am  the 
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w&Bt  philanthropic  persoD  in  the  word  ;  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  that  philanthropy  is  a  great  part  of  virtue. 

But  some  blame  mefor  my  inconstancy  '•  now  I  contend,  that 
I  am  the  most  constant  creature  under  the  sqn  ;  I  am  always 
pursuing  the  same  object — beauty  ;  and  does  not  old  Hogarth 
say,  that "  variety  is  an  essentia]  part  of  beauty ;"  therefore 
my  pursuit  of  variety  is  only  a  proof  of  my  constancy  to 
the  main  object.  '^  The  hfe  and  soul  of  love  is  sweet  varie- 
ty,'* says  Lansdowne. 

But  I  will  ask  you  one  simple  question,  which  must  in 
every  logical  mind  set  the  matter  at  rest  at  once  and  for 
ever*. 

In  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers,  Fred,  was  ever  any  man, 
aye,  or  woman  either,  content  with  plucking  only  one? 
Does  not  everybody  make  a  bouquet  of  them,  and  wear  it  in 
their  breasts  till  the  flowers  fade,  and  then  go  out  into  the  gar- 
den again  and  pluck  others  ?  To  be  sure  they  do.  Is  not  this 
sensible  ;  and  is  not  it  unanswerable  ? 

It  is  true  one  gets  into  a  thousand  scrapes  ;  well,  and  don't 
1  like  them  ?  Is  there  any  pleasure  equal  to  getting  cleverly 
out  of  them  ?  But  then  the  pedagogues  of  morality  say  that 
our  passions  were  given  to  us  to  be  restrained  :  then  why  were 
they  given  to  us  at  all  ?  why  create  a  necessity  for  restraint  ? 
and  all  the  old  women  of  the  land  join  in  the  cry,  (I  don't 
believe  the  young  women  do,)  and  till  up  their  withered  hands 
and  say.  Oh  fle !  But  for  my  part,  I  as  well  as  most  sensible 
and  unprejudiced  men  think  with  the  moralist  Buckingham, 
that 

t)iir  Appetites  are  nctnre's  laws,  aod^iyen 
Under  the  broad  aotkeDtic  seal  of  HeaveD. 
Let  pedants  wrangle,  and  let  bi^rots  fight, 
To  put  restraint  ou  innocent  delight, 
But  Heaven  and  natore  's  always  in  the  right. 

^^  So  much  ibr  Buckingham  ;"  and  is  it  my  fault  if  nature 
has  given  me  a  large  appetite  ?  'Tis  the  sign  of  a  good  con- 
atitution,  and  to  balk  it  would  be  to  commit  a  kind  of  hypp- 
chtical  suicide,  and  to  kill  myself  with  a  consumption — 


-  ■■    ■■    ■■  ■  I  mast  have  libertj* 
Withal,  as  laree  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please. 

What  country  is  that,  Fred,  where  the  women  were  won't  fo 
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flowers  ?  and  who,  my  clear  Fiod,  has  a  right  to  enjoy  these 
beauties  ?  who  has  a  right  to  pluck  these  flowers  and  bask  on 
these  terraces  ?  Does  any  body  in  the  world  deny  the  right 
^of  him  who  took  the  trouble  of  their  magical  creation  ?  Well, 
Fred,  and  if  this  be  true,  and  I  find  a  heart  and  mind  barren 
as  these  rocks,  and  am  at  the  pains  to  cultivate  tliem,taketilie 
trouble  of  planting  flowers,  and  increasing  or  creating  beau- 
ties— ergo :— but,  as  usual,  my  arguments  are  so  plain,  that  I 
leave  the  ergo  to  yourself. 

Then  you  will  tell  me  in  reply,  to  pursue  the  ajkgory  that  I 
was  not  content  with  cultivating  the  Isola  Bella,  but  must  turn 
it  into  the  Isola  Madre.  But  that  came  naturally  enough. 
La  Tour  tells  me  'tis  time  to  dress  to  go  to  dinner  at  Trevor's. 
Away  then  with  everything  else  to  Sie  winds.  If  she  flies, 
let  her  fly  in  any  direction  but  towards  England.  She  is  not 
aware  of  my  real  name.  But  more  of  thb  when  Agnes  isnot 
in  my  thoughts  and  heart ;  when  she  is  there,  there  is  room 
for  nothing  else  until  another  comes,  and  then— — ^well — th^ 
— rfarewejl ! 


CHAPTER  XXVf. 

UNCBSTAINT7. 


I  bpld  it  pofitirely  as  a  priaoiple. 


As  je  are  strange  thioga,  and  made  of  strange  fires, 
So  we  are  allow'd  as  strange  ways  to  obtain  ye, 
B|it  not  to  hold.    We  are  all  created  errant. 

BCAUHONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


1x7  the  midst  of  tKe  dissipation  into  which  the  habits  of 
Trevor,  more  than  her  own  inclinations,  plunged  her,  Agnes, 
however,  shrunk  firom  the  heartlessnessof  the  world  by  whicli 
she  was  surrounded.  The  entertainment  of  her  imeginatioD, 
however — mere  enjoyment,  even  though  of  an  intelleetual 
character,  was  not  sufiieient  for  such  a  heart  as  hers.  The 
gratification  of  Jier  aflections  was  absolutely  necessary  t# 
hef  happiness ;  and  having  once  tasted  the  sweetsof  a  mutual 


aod  a  nrlQcms  pas8i<m«<-ffaayi0g  ooice  enjoyed  that  troest  bHaa 
that  human  aliectioa  presejits  in  the  iove  of  a  hnsbmid,  even 
her  ardent  frieDdship  ior  Lady  Emiiy  was  insufficient  to  aatbiy 
the  longings  of  her  heart 

In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  society  and  of  gayety-*-in  the 
vortex  of  dissipation-r-ria  the  splendour  of  fashionable  exist- 
ence-^and  ia  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  the  wit, 
tal^atf  and  genius  which  her  circle  pres«iied-^««he  Mi  a  void ; 
her  memory  would  travel  hack  to  her  early  anticipations,  and 
live  again  over  those  shcvt-lived  scenes  of  vivid  happiness 
which  characterized  the  few  first  months  of  her  marriage,  and 
a  sigh  of  affibctionate  interest-^^of  conjugal  love— of  desire 
for  her  husband's  society,  would  escape  her  bosom.  Her^ 
eyes  would  travel  round  the  splendid  apartments  in  search  of 
Travor^^her  thoughts  would  seek  him ;  but  the  sigh  she  sent 
forth*<-the  wish  that  was  half  uttered — the  thought  that  flew 
after  her  husband,  were  all  in  vain.  Her  dream  was  ovei^<^ 
she  was  awake-^and  could  not  sleep  again.  The  light  of 
day  had  dissolved  the  fairy  visions  of  her  fancy,  or  rather  the 
darknei^  of  night  had  come  over  the  brightness  of  her 
morning. 

The  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  of  the  union  of 
Agnes  and  Trevor,  was  precisely  that  period  in  which  a  bus* 
band  may,  if  he  pleases,  confirm,  the  afi*ections  of  a  wife. 
Passion  caimot  last  for  evqr ;  and  the  care  of  each  party 
should  be,  as  their  warmer  feelings  cool,  to  see  that  they  are 
replaced  by  that  esteem-*— 'by  that  tender  friendship,  which, 
when  the  result  of  mutual  love  and  confidence,  is  the  purest, 
most  lasting,  and  most  pleasing  affection  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable. 

The  husband  who  values  his  own  future  happiness  and  the 
affections  of  his  wife,  should  watch  this  period  with  the  great- 
est anxiety.  He  should  be  careful,  very  careful,  that  the 
change  from  the  lover  to  the  husband  be  not  so  marked  that 
she  perceives  ot  feeJs  it ;  and  above  all,  he  should  beware  of 
permitting  her  heart  to  derive  any  of  its  principal  enjoyments 
from  any  other  object  than  himself. 

It  is  the  conduct  of  this  early  period  of  mairiage  that  gene^ 
rally  confirms  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  married  couple 
throughout  their  lives ;  of  course  we  are  here  speaking  of 
people  who  have  been  united  from  motives  of  affection.  As 
to  those  who  marry  from  other  motives,  as  they  have  never 
Anticipated  any  high  species  of  happiness  from  each  other,  so 
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can  they  never  experience  the  nusery  of  diaappointment ; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  on  the  imperfection  of  bumao 
passion,  to  think  that  these  marriages  of  interest  and  con- 
venience generally  produce  less  unhappiness  than  thoae  formed 
upon  purer  and  nobler  motives. 

Leslie,  who,  as  he  himself  said,  had  literally  studied  women 
till  he  understood  them  from  a  ^^  heart-string  to  a  stay-lace," 
wdl  knew  that  the  precise  period  at  which  a  woman's  heart 
is  most  vulnerable,  is  that  in  which  its  first  and  warmest  feel- 
ings are  beginning  to  experience  that  soul-sickening  disap- 
pointment which  the  commencement  of  neglect  in  a  beloved 
and  newly-made  husband  creates.  Her  mind  draws  com- 
parisons between  the  ardent  lover  and  the  indifferent  husband. 
Her  imagination  and  feelings  have  been  excited,  and  her  ten- 
derness awakened  without  being  exhausted,  and  their  legiti- 
mate object  by  his  coolness  repressing  their  expansion^  the 
heart  is  too  apt  to  find  an  ofifnit  elsewhere ;  and  there  are 
always  a  sufficient  number  of  specious  libertines  abroad  on 
the  look-out  to  take  advantage  of  these  feelings  in  a  woman's 
heart,  by  an  appearance,  or  the  promise,  of  keeping  up  the 
romance  which  her  husband's  increasing  coldness  is  mating 
so  rapidly  into  dull  reality. 

Leslie  was  calculating  upon  all  these  operations  in  the 
heart  of  Agnes,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies which  the  increasing  absences  of  Trevor  created. 
He  was  careful,  too,  by  his  conversation,  to  keep  up  the  ro- 
mantic turn  of  her  mind,  and  so  dressed  up  his  sentiments 
and  language  as  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  that  there  was 
something  like  congeniality  between  them :  and  all  this  his 
travels,  his  adventures,  his  observations  on  human  life,  and 
his  powers  of  description,  enabled  him  to  do  so  well,  that 
Agnes  began  to  wonder  at  the  character  he  bore  in  society  ; 
and,  from  being  the  silent  listener  whenever  his  character  was 
stigmatised  with  the  epithets  which  it  deserved,  she  became 
with  her  usual  indignation  at  the  iiyustice  jof  the  world,  his 
defender. 

Leslie  heard  this,  but  it  gave  him  no  pleasure.  He  was 
convinced  that  while  she  could  thus  speak  of  him,  though  it 
was  to  defend  him,  that  her  heart  was  untouched — that  she 
saw  and  felt  nothing  more  in  his  assiduities  than  hisfiiendship 
for  her  husband — and  that  the  only  step  he  had  obtained  was 
to  lull  her  suspicions  of  his  real  character  to  rest.  This  was, 
however,  one  point  gained  ;  and,  like  the  spider,  whd  aees 


^e  %  prettf  near  bis  web,  but  still  not  likely  to  h^  speediljr 
caught,  he  rested  in  silence  to  watch  her  movements,  lest^e 
slightest  motion  of  hi«i  should  alarm  b«*,  and  betray  to  her 
eyes  the  snare  he  was  preparing  for  her. 

He  would  then  turn  his  thoughts  to  Trevor,  and  invent  new 
temptations  to  lead  him  from  his  home.  This  was,  unfor- 
tunately, no  very  difficult  matter.  He  was  led  entirfely  by  the 
set  in  whieh  he  lived-— a  set  of  dissipated  profligates  of  which 
Leslie  was  the  head ;  and  it  was  Trevor *s  glory,  goaded 
on  by  die  eiLample  and  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  to 
show  that  he  was  too  choice  a  spirit  to  be  sp<Med  by  marriage. 

Thus  he  began  to  play  and  to  drink  deep^-^estabhshed  a 
little  menage  with  a  newly-arrived  opera-dancer,  to  whom 
Leslie,  having  known  her  in  Italy,  had  given  instructions  to 
throw  OHt  aU  her  alhiresn^ts,  and  for  whom  Trevor^s  tempo- 
rary petulant  was  increased  by  the  occasional  expressions  of 
praise  and  of  envy  which  escaped  from  Leslie  and  the  rest  of 
hiflset. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  in  this  pursuit,  that  Leslie 
did  not  anticipate ;  which  was,  tlmt  he  became  so  enthralled 
in  the  chains  he  was  forging  witli  so  much  labour  for  Agnes, 
as  to  find  &e  success  of  his  scheme  absolutely  necessary  to 
what  be  termed  the  happiness  of  bis  li&. 

He  bad  cafeidated  that  hia  own  iadifierence  would  enable 
him  to  eaeape,  as  unial,  with  impunity.  That  whieh,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been  a  mme  captivation  of  Us  senses,  had 
however  become,  by  tbe.conlempli^n  of  the  loveliness  of 
ha  mind,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  her  person,  an  overwhelm- 
ing passion  of  his  soul ;  and  he  saw  that  he  must  devote  his 
whole  energy  and  experience  to  accomplish  wishes,  which  he 
felt  would  be  hia  torment  if  they  remained  ungratified. 

Incapable  of  that  generous  passion  which  would  have 
sought  the  happiness  ^  its  object  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
foelings,  he  had  not  courage  to  permit  all  the  excellencies 
whieh  surprised  him-^^-Hill  the  loveliness  which  excited  his  ad- 
miration— to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  own 
vice  rather  than  her  virtue.  He  saw  but  one  method  of  relief, 
and  that  was  by  ^he  attainment  of  his  object,  the  accomphsh- 
raent  of  his  end^»<*the  destruction  of  Agnes. 

When  first  he  saw  her  and  marked  her  for  his  own,  the 
momentary  gratification  of  his  senses,  and  the  additional  tii- 
umph  over  that  sex  which  it  was  the  glory  of  his  lifi^  to  flatter 
and  despise-^to  elevate  and  to  subdue,  was  all  that  be  eon* 
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templated ;  and,  jodgiog  from  othen,  he  imagined  that  the 
carelessness  of  Trevor,  united  with  her  own  warm  feelings 
and  his  insidious  arts,  promised  him  an  easy  task. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  egregiouriy  mistaken 
in  his  calculations,  and  that  such  a  woman  as  Agnes  Trevor 
was  not  to  be  won  by  the  mancBuvres  of  a  hacknied  liber* 
tine. 

Leslie  lyid  studied  the  female  heart  well,  but  he  had  studied 
it  in  a  school  where  there  were  few  such  examples  as  that 
presented  by  Agnes ;  and  by  those  he  had  never  yet  been  at- 
tracted. He  had  been  accustomed  to  press  every  passion  of 
the  female  bosom  into  his  service,  and  make  them  subservient 
to  the  success  of  his  schemes.  He  had  owed  as  many  of 
his  bonnes  fortunes  to  the  envy,  jealousy^  and  vanity  of  the 
sex,  as  he  had  to  their  love.  He  had  studied  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  female  mind  and  heart,  and  had  profited  by 
them ;  but  he  was  unaware  of  their  strength,  and  he  had 
never  before  met  with  such  a  mind  and  heart  as  Agnes  pos- 
sessed. 

Many  women  would  have  been  thrown  into  his  arms  by 
the  carelessness  of  such  a  husband  as  Trevor,  out  of  mere 
revenge  for  the  slights  with  which  he  insulted  her.  Bat 
Leslie  soon  discovered  how  superior  Agnes  was  to  all  those 
feelings  to  which,  with  other  women,  he  had  owed  so  much  of 
his  success  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  restraint  it  put  upon  him,  he 
acted  accordingly,  till  he  found  himself  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  their  ac- 
complishment ;  and  with  unwearied  industry,  he  determined 
to  pursue  his  scheme  of  first  winning  her  heart,  and  then  her 
person. 

He  had  not  hitherto,  however,  dared  to  breathe  a  word 
that  could  lead  to  a  supposition  of  the  existence  of  his  pas- 
sion, although  his  heart  was  boiling  over  with  the  ebullition 
of  the  sensation  she  excited ;  he  saw  that  a  premature  dis- 
closure would  ruin  all,  and  he  had  trained  his  feelings  so 
completely  as  to  prevent  any  betrayal  of  his  wishes,  till  he 
saw  the  hope  of  their  near  accomplishment,  or,  till  he  saw 
their  expression  would  not  irremediably  ofiend. 

As  the  friend  of  her  husband  she  had  first  received  him; 

as  her  oum  she  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  him,  after 

the  many  instances  he  had  given  .of  his  sympathy  with  her 

distresses,  and  after  the  many  attempts  to  call  back  her  hns- 

lad  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  for  which  she  gave  him  credit. 


8h6  had  heard  much  of  his  libertine  character,  and  that 
had  put  her  on  her  guard  ;  bat  from  her  actual  observation, 
she  had  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  her  mind  was  secretly 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  been  belied. 

She  admired  his  talents  ;  delighted  in  his  conversation  ; 
and  was  often  induced  to  regret  that  they  were  not  more 
worthily  bestowed  in  making  some  woman  happy  as  a  wife, 
instead  of  rendering  so  many  miserable,  as  it  was  reported 
he  had  d<Hie,  as  mistresses. 

Sometimes  she  would  rally  him  upon  his  determined  in- 
sensibility to  the  sex.  Upon  these  occasions,  he  would  sigh 
and  say,  that  if  she  knew  all,  she  would  not  deem  him  so  in- 
sensible as  he  was  represented ;  then  he  would  abruptly  break 
/rom  the  subject,  as  though  it  were  one  that  was  painful  to 
his  feelings,  till  at  length  she  felt  fully  persuaded  that  he 
loved,  but  loved  unhappily. 

This  idea  was  precisely  that  with  which  the  insidious  Leslie 
had  wished  to  impress  her ;  and  it  was  no  sooner  conceived, 
than  every  trivial  circumstance  tended  to  confirm  its  truth  in 
the  mind  of  Agnes. 

This  feeling  created  something  like  sympathy  for  him  ;  he 
had  sympathised  with  her  in  her  distress :  it  was  but  natural, 
nay  but  just,  that  she  should  sympathise  with  him  in  re- 
turn. 

He  knew  this :  he  calculated  upon  it ;  and  he  was  not 
mistaken  :  and  he  knew  the  power  of  sympathy  to  soflen  the 
heart,  and  particularly  the  female  one. 
».  Such  an  idea,  too,  invested  him  with  a  character  of  deeper 
feeling  than  any  for  which  she  had  yet  given  him  credit. 
This  at  once,  in  her  eyes,  diminished  the  other  blemishes 
which  were  attributed  to  him ;  for,  unfortunately  for  her,  with 
Agnes,  ^^  feeling  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.'' 

She  began  to  believe  him  the  victim  of  many  stories  that 
were  untrue,  that  had  been  disseminated  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
and  as  this  idea  gained  possession  of  her  mind,  her  native 
generosity  took  his  part ;  and  her  just  indignation  against  the 
scandal  to  which  he  was  sacrificed,  made  her  think  it  a  duty 
to  rescue  such  a  man  from  the  odium  which  was  attached  to 
him  so  unjustly. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  wish  would  sometimes  cross  her  mind, 
that  Trevor  had  been  such  a  being— that  Trevor  had  pos^ 
sessed  such  sentiments  as  those,  which  Leslie  so  well  knew 
how  to  express  in  a  manner  that  was  predsely  suited  to  her 
romantic  noti^m. 


Her  meiBory  recurred  to  all  tlie  eariy  ftniMeaof  her  yoiA, 
when  her  imagioatioD  occupied  itarif  in  aaticipetiag  her 
future  life,  and  in  dressmg  up  the  actions  which  werte  to  fill 
it,  and  the  characters  that  were  to  perfbru  tiiesi,  aceordiiig 
to  her  own  wishee,  or  to  the  books  she  had  read. 

She  recurred  to  her  school-day  fancies  of  a  hero^  oaneless 
of  danger,  braving  diffieuUies^  gay,  generous,  and  dariogany 
and  every  thing  that  gave 

H«p«  of  a  pleafUKt  or  peril  of  agrar*. 

As  these  old  fancies  crowded  upon  her  mind,  she  could  nl)t 
help  investing  Leslie  with  those  attributes. 

His  conduct  as  a  soldier ;  his  pre-eraineace  in  society, 
which  even  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  ;  his 
talented  conversation,  and  Iiis  superior  manners,  were  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  strengthen  this  idea,  which  gained  ground 
rapidly  in  her  mind,  from  the  moment  that  she  attributed  the 
stories  which  were  propagated  against  him  to  the  score  ef 
calumny. 

Then  the  insipient  regret  that  she  had  not  met  with  such 
a  being  earlier  in  life  stole  over  her  mind ;  but  that  was  as 
quickly  banished  by  the  idea  that  he  loved,  and  loved  some- 
body that  was  insensible  to  his  passion. 

Then  arose  the  question  in  her  own  heart,  and  a  dangerous 
one  it  was, — Can  this  be  possible  ? 

Then  came  the  restless  curiosity  to  know  who  the  fair  one 
was  that  could  penetrate  such  a  heart  as  his  was  said  te  be. 
Her  mind's  eye  ran  over  all  the  females  of  their  mutual  ae- 
quaintance  ;  canvassed  their  personal  and  mental  qualities 
to  ascertain  which  was  the  most  likely  to  have  subdued  him. 
But  here  she  was  completely  at  fault :  none  of  them  seemed 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  a  mind  so  confessedly  fastidious  as 
bis.  One  was  too  common-place  ;  another  was  deficient  in 
wit;  a  third,  in  person ;  a  fourth,  wanted  that  grace  which 
she  knew  he  considered  indispensable  ;  and  a  fifth,  who  pos- 
sessed every  grace,  wanted  soul ;  and  that  was  a  requisite 
which  he  had  a  thousand  times  declared  more  attractive  than 
either  mental  accomplishments  or  personal  beauty. 

By  degrees,  this  anxiety  to  discover,  his  secret  became 
tiferally  a  disease  :  it  tormented  her  day  and  night 

'-'  Coilld  I  but  discover  it,^^  said  she,  "  I  might  be  of  ser- 
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to  bim ;  I  might  repay  the  debt  I  owe  hitn,  by  render- 
ing him  service  for  service.'* 

She  thought,  too,  that  few  ceuid  be  insensible  to  the 
many  qaaUficadons  he  possessed,  that  were  so  likely  to  mak^ 
him  agreeable  to  any  woman  whom  he  chose  to  select. 
-  She  began  to  watch  him  narrowly  with  this  view  ;  marked 
hifl^ootinteaanee  when  he  addressed  a  female  ;  tried  to  dis- 
cover by  his  manner  to  whom  be  was  attached — but  all  in 
vaiB ;  all  were  treated  alike  by  him,  though  he  generally  re- 
gulated hb  manners  to  the  characters  of  those  he  was  ad 
dressing.  Thus,  with  the  hvely,  he  would  burst  out  into  hie 
usual  sallies^ of  wit;  with^the  sentimental,  he  would  sympa- 
tiiise ;  and  with  the  grave,  talk  with  the  stoicism,  if  Aot  the 
wisdom,.of  a  Seneca.  But,  whenever  he  quitted  any  party 
with  whom  he  was  conversing,  he  would  immediately  retire 
alone  to  some  corner  of  the  room,  and  appear  to  ensconce 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts— and  to  wrap  himself  up  io  the 
dreams  of  his  own  iaraifination. 

As  time  wore,  on,  her  curiosity  increased  till  it  became 
^inful,  and  with  it  her  interest  for  th^  man  whose  conduct 
bad  excited  it. 

Several  times  was  she  on  the  point  of  soliciting  his  con- 
fidence, in  the  hope  she  entertained  of  being  able  to  serve 
kim ;  but  this  her  innate  deticacy  prevented,  by  which  Leshe 
was  disappointed.  This  was  precisely  the  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  bring  her  ;  and  he  trusted  to  his  own  management 
to  let  sufficient  escape  him  to  make  her  feel  that  it  was  she, 
^nd  she  alone,  he  loved,  ^'itliout  flaking  any  explicit  decla- 
ration ;  or  under  sucli  circumstances,  should, his  passions 
liurry  him  into  it,  he  still  trusted  so  to  contrive,  that  she 
should  have  to  blame  herself,  and  not  him,  for  any  know- 
ledge she  Blight  obtain  of  the  real  state  of  his  feelings^ 

He  had  marked  her  curiosity,  and  gloried  in  the  interest 
he  had  excited  ;  but  he  yet  dreaded  the  effect  of  her  sup- 
posing herself  the  object  of  his  love.  This  he  felt  must  not 
be  known,  till  he  was  much  farther  advanced ;  till  he  was  as- 
loured  of  lieV  heart,  though  not  of  his  ultimate  success. 

He  knew  that  a  declaration  to  a  married  woman  must 
either  rob  hin^  of  hope  for  ever,  or  give  him  reason  to  hope 
for  everything  :  for  he  bad  never  n^et  with  a  married  woman 
who« would  permit  the  knowledge  of  the  passion  of  a  man, 
and  see  him,  that  she  did  not  sooner  or  later  become  aU  he 
wished  to  mt^e  her* 
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His  great  objeeft  now  iMa^  (fait  ite*  sboiM  Imo^w^gcMV 
at  his  passion.  *  But  he  had  the  utenMt  diflUcidly  t«  Meon<* 
pliah  tbia.  Her  deliBa<7>  affordedl  him  no  opportlmity of  e^«D 
hinting  at  it;  Ha  had  contrived  to-  oonvifi09  her'  ItM  ie> 
loved  sotnebody,  and  tDiexctto^heriqFnipatiiy'iit  hig^imagiiied^ 
unhappiRevB ;  bua'Do*  diitani  faint^-^no  renK^^  inuei^db*— «fid 
farfiher  be  dared  not  ventttto  ■  eerved  the  porpeev  ef'oos« 
veyifig  to  hec  oMiid  thati  ahewaa  tiiO'Objeettef  thiff tovet 

With  ell  the  MveiiBeat  of  her  itmigiiiatieii  and  feefo^^  she 
had  Boapioe  o^coqaetry-**HBhe>had  no  parlaele'el  vanitf ;  anit 
neferhad  edteitaiaed  thait  wiib  fbr  oonqeeata,  by  wkaelr  so 
many  femafos,  bethi  married  a»d  single^,  are  infiueneed)  ^mtk' 
thei  laete  triumph  of  makinf  theni* 

To  have  kaown  tftait  aaf  man  tridy  and  involuntairiljf  loved 
Iwr^  when  theie  waa  we  peesibililf  oi^  a-  reCerQs  miglit'bftTe 
oKcited  her  pity ;  bat  any  expression  ef  aooh^afpeanen,  would- 
have  been  treated  with  indignation^ 

Leslie  saw  all  this,  and  felt  ho^fbr,  honripery  far^  he^wae 
frain  hia  object.  He  saw  this^  afnd  eersed  the  obstaeles^at 
ocoased  hi»  path,  beoaose  tb^  were  ot  a'  nature  that<  he*  could 
not  surmount  by  any  of  his  usual  means. 

Determined^  however^  to  try  if  he  <^eidd  diseorer  whetfier 
he  oeae  entirely- indifferent  to  her,  he  tried  to  exoite  her 
jeakMisy^  by  marked  attentions  to  other  fbraales ;  but*  though 
ahe  weftehed  hini<,  he-  saw  that  it  wae  merely  with  the  same 
view^  that  she  had  done  so  bislbpe,  without-  feeling  farther  in* 
tereated  in  it.  Cempleteiy  puzzled  and  mortified,  he  would 
now  hali«e  given  up  the  pursuit,  had  only  his  pride  and  his- 
usual  wish  fi>r  conquest  been  concerned.  But  to  feel  a  pas- 
sion so  violait^  that  it  was  preying  upon  his  heart;  to  Act 
this  for  th&first  tine  in  his  life,  and  for  t{ie  only  woman  whom 
he  wa&  pleased  in  hie  vanitf  to  think  he  covtd  not  have 
possesaed  with  half 'the  pnins  that  A^gnes  had  cost  him,  was 
too  much  for  him.  The  idea  irritated  him ;  the  eenttmial 
aight  of  her  beauty  inflamed  him ;  and  he  determiiied  to 
continue  tho  pursuit,  and-  to  devote  his  liie  to  its  a5)eampli6h- 
ment 

To  thia  pursuit  every  faoiUty  vras  given  by  tbe  conduct?  of 
Trevor,  through  wbose  invitattona  he  almost  lived  at  Trevor 
House.  The  husband  found  hini«a  most  convenient  preven- 
tive against  any- arguments  of  his  wiib ;  and  she  VNts  glad  of 
Ida  aliciety,  as:  it  in  some  degree  amused*  her  huslkind'  wften 


iid  iMMiat  bma»^  aond  ahs  therfciBlf  felt  )a  vesl  ploainife  m  its  en- 
jayment. 

hodiM  •iras.Uuii  upon  the^nnst  ntnnaite'foiolmi;  ;  he  eame 
iMMl  W9nt  witfaout  aattouDomeBt :  :be  ubdortook  n  number  of 
^drnigfe  mbieh  Trevor  neglectied  ;  at  her  pariMs  he  a]fno»t  did 
Ihe  bonowe  of  live  raaater  of  the  housei  blaring  his  absence, 
and  oompbtel^  eMtablished  'himself  in  the  ^^eod  graces  of 
«7ery  olfaer  p&rt>of  tbe  «siUibii0hmeiit;  whilevLa  Tour,  by  his 
Aitteiias,  his  pretentB,  and  his  ^omkes,  knew  everyibiTig 
thst  Flounce  eouM  Hell  bun^of  tiie  mUMeur.  Vet,  with  all 
iheae  iidvaiitages,  be  imide  no  progress  beyond  that  already 
detailed.  He  had  done  all  he  could  do,  as  things  stood 
at  present ;  aqd  nothing  oouid  eaable  him  to  move  one  step 
m  iadvance,  except  oonveying  to  her  the  knovHedge  of  his 
paasion,  mxtd  this  hedeteriftiived  mt  «11  events  to  do.    ' 

But  how,  WH  still  his  cbfficuUy  :  for  it  is  not  vh  England 
as  it  is  in  some  other  tsofdntries.,  wliere,  without  halting  thrown 
off  tbe  robe  of  vi(tae,  they  wesr  itiK>  loosely,  that  it  tetnpts 
««Bry  recreant  hand  to  pall  it  aside,  and  where  no  proposal 
gives  otifenoe^  provided  it  is  made  d'tme  cerUUne  mamire  et 
d'lm  mr  bkn  oommn  U  ftmt^ 

-He  found,  too^  that  he  had  again  miscalculated,  in  supposing 
tlwtthe  dissipation  which  be  encouraged,  and  in  the  course  of 
wfaioh  t'sbe  saiv  plenty  of  examples  of  a  conduct  very  difieredt 
fnum  her  «wn  in  wives  similariy  circumstanced^  would  relax 
aayjfnuticle  of  those  prindples  which  were  so  strongly  im- 
pristad  upon  tier  tairt, 

*  AU  'the  efiect  this  mode  of  life  had,  was  for  the  moment 
duninisbiBg  her  regret  at  the  disappointment  she  had  experi- 
eooed  in  Trevor.  It  reliewd  her  mind  f^om  dwelling  too  in- ' 
tensely  on  this  Vlisappointment,  and  enabled  her  to  meet  the 
ftte  ^a  neglected  wife  with  indiflbrence,  since  «be  saw  that 
the  hoiha»d  was  so  unworthy  of  preserving  heraflbctions. 

Bbe  soon^  however^  feh  still  more  severely  the  vanity  of  the 
Mt  sbe  was  leading.  It  disgusted  her  more  and  more 
with  those  ibeartless  forms  and  ceremonies  of  society, 
wbioheeemod  to  preclude  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing  like  real 
fidendehip^  -and  Bmiiy  being  now  absent,  and  her  sister  in- 
oapaMe  of  mppreoiatiivg  these  «entiments^  the  «nly  advantage 
hmAw  gaiAed,  was  that  of  bdng  the  friend  to  whom  she  some- 
timbs  unbosomed  herself  upon  these  general  points  of  opinion 
a«d  senteMdat.  This  was  the  utmost  ^  extent  of  the  «Qtifi- 
dence  be  enjoyed ;  and  so  delicious  did  he  find  its  indulgence^ 
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that  hifl  paflsion  was  often  on  the  poiat  of  bursting  iirOni  Ins 
heart  to  his  lips. 

It  was  in  these  conversations,  in  which  she  indulged  pretl^ 
freel^rin  her  animadversions  against  the  hekrtlessn^  and 
selfishness  of  the  world,  that  she  sometimes  lamented  the  fet- 
ters which  form  and.  ceremony  had  placed  upon  the  real  feeK 
iags  of  human  nature,  and  the  insensibility  that  they  tended  to 
create  ;  upon  this  subject  he  would  often  lead  her  to  talk,  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  affofd  some  opening  for  himself  to 
pursue  it  farther  than  she  intended,  so  that  the  blame  of  sorite 
distant  hint  oC  the  state  of  his  feelings  might  rest  with 
herself  and  not  with  him. 

He  would  represent  the  superior  pleasures  arising  from  the ' 
gratification  of  those  passions  which  are  unmixed  with  the 
sordid  baseness  of  the  world,  and  unalloyed  by  tlie  chilUog 
Ibrms  and  laws  which  cold  mortals  had  prescribed.  Would 
launch  out  in  general  terms  against  the  prescriptions  and  pre- 
judices of  society ;  and  illustrate  these  general  principles  by  quo- 
tations from  some  of  our  best  poets,  or  by  examples  of  those 
whose  hearts  had  been  broken  by  an  adherence  to  them. 

Such  discussions  as  these  held  with  a  woman,  whose  heart 
was  all  feeltog~7whose  passions  had  rather  been  increased 
than  controlled  by  her  education,  and  who  prided  herself 
upon  her  enlarged  and  unprejudiced. notions,  were  apt  to  be 
now  and  then  carried  farther  than  very  strict  propriety  would 
allow,  particularly  when  led  by  one  so  artful  and  so  insidious 
as  Leslie ;  who  really,  in  spite  of  the  ardour  of  his  passion, 
had  patience  enough  to  attempt  winning  her  heart  atom  by 
atom  ;  and  to  recollect,  amidst  the  fervour  of  his  feelings, 
that  the  stone  had  at  last  been  worn  away  by  the  water  that 
fell  on  it  only  drop  by  drop. 

Once,  when  a  conversation,  of  this  nature  had  gone  to  the 
utmost  extent,  he  dared  to  press  it ;  he  ventured  to  allude  to 
the  delights  of  what  he  called  the  intellectual  union  of  Alfieri 
and  his  PFincipessa,  of  Byron  and  his  Guiccioli.  But  her  in- 
dignation that  the  superior  spirits  of  the  age  should  degrade 
and  debase  their  own  sentiments  by  liaisona  which  set  morak) 
and  propriety  at,  defiance,  and  thus  encourage  those  inferior 
talents  to  ijmitate  the  vices  of  genius  who  were  incapable  oi 
its  excellences,  soon  convinced  him  how  wrongly  he  had  cal- 
culated upon  this  point. 

Not  all  his  sophistry  of  sentiment — not  all  his  talk  of  the 
'nion  of  souls — the  union  of  intiBlligence— of  spirit 
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maetmg.  spirit— -couUTfer  aiuoment  biiad  her  to  the  broad  &ct, 
that  all  these  fine  feelings  degenerated  into  baseness  by  8u6h 
an  intercourse  as  that  to  which  Leslie  had  attempted  to  give 
the  character  of  nobility ;  and  he  saw  that  if  such  a  mind  and. 
heart  as  thoee^of  Agnes  were  ever  seduced,  it  must  be  with 
her  eyes  open  to  the  wrong  she  was  committing,  and  an  un- 
derstanding perfectly  alive  to  the  guilt  of  her  error. 
'  It  required  all  his  tact  after  this  conversatitm  to  remove  an 
indefinite  impression  which  it  had  left  of  the  laxity  of  his 
principles  upon  these  points ;  her  proneness,  however,  to  find 
apologies  for  any  thing  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  feeling, 
enabled  him  to  attribute  what  he  had  sajd  to  hi^  enthusiasm 
for  genius,  and  she  became  satisfied. 

In  large  parties,  Leslie,  of  course,  as  the  intimate  of  Trevor, 
fi>und  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  Agnes  more 
alone,  in  fact,  than  he  could  in  the  morning  in  her  own  bou- 
doir, where  there  were  only  two  or  three  morning  visiters.  For 
who  has  not  felt  the  solitude  one  may  create  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  when  unattended  to  by  the  multitude,  but  wholly  en- 
grossing and  engrossed  by  the  one  dear  object  of  our  wishes ! 
But  this  was  not  enough  for  Leslie,  because  he|8aw  it  'was 
not  enough  for  Agnes.  ,In  conversations  between  themselves, 
every  sentiment  that  was  expressed  must  be  his  own,  and  he 
must  be  accountable  for  it ;  but  in  conversations  of  a  more 
genefal  nature,  he  had  the  art  of  starting  and  conducting  topics, 
so  that  these  sentiments  were  elicited  fi-om  others,  and  by  this 
means  he  obtained  the  power  of  watching  the  efiect  upon 
her.  On  the9e  occasions,  too,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  his  own  superiority,  as  well  as  reserving  to  himself 
the  power  of  supporting  or  combating  the  opinions  which  she 
expressed.  He  ther^ore  induced  Trevor^  or  rather  Mrs. 
Trevor,  to  institute  little  suppers  after  the  bpera  and  the 
French  pla}'',  to  which  only  the  iUte  of  the  talent  of  the  day 
were  invited.  The  guests  were,  indeed,  chosen  for  genius 
more  than  rank,  although  those  in  whom  these  two  qualities 
were  united  were  never  absent  fi'om  these  entertainments; 
which  might  for  the  strife  of  wit  and  intellecf  vie  with  those 
•peiii  scupers  given  by  the  niece  of  Voltaire,  and  which  were 
graced  by  the  conversation  of  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  the 
other  geniuses  of  that  agei  which  is  so  well  •  described  by 
lif  armontel  in  his  Memoirs. 

Leslie  was  the  life  and  soul  of  these'  parties ;  he  made 
himself  up  for  them — read  for  them,  and  studied  for  tben| ; 


and  gave  tent  mt  ni^t  to  tOl  fhe  iefformationi^  tift^it,  md 
ttety  thing  ^^he 'be  had  «oIleeled  in  the  'cetme  lyp  the  day  ; 
and  as  Jie  -generally  led  the  tsonversation;  he  contrited  to 
inrite  all  his  annnunition  tell,  and  to  pass  dff  the  ttfect  of 
absolute  study  as  the  resnlt  of  spontaneons  effusion. 

Nothing  'conld  be  more  exciting  to  a  mind  imbued  witli 
an  enthusiastie  admrratioa  of  genius  than  these  suppers. 
It  was  perpetual  excitement  that  Leslie  *wisfted  to  keep  up 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Agnes ;  and  he  generally  contriver! 
to  be  so  pre-eminent  in  this  intellectual  gladiatorsfaip,'so 
prominent  in  these  tournaments  of  wit  and  intelligence,  as 
to  leave  an  impression  tipon  the  mind  of  Agnes  that  lasted 
long  after  the  ^^  good  night,^*  which  he  had  petfmps  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear  inmoediately  after  some  pre-eminently  success- 
fill  sally,  apon  which,  like  a  good  actor,  he  bad  contrived  to 
make  his  exit  with  effect. 

He  thus  contrived  never  to  leave  her,  but  with  a  Krvotira- 
bie  impression  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments ;  and  La 
Tour  aiways  contrived  that  Flounce  should  have  some  tain 
to  his  advantage,  with  which  to  keep  tip  this  impression  In 
her  dressmg-room. 
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Were  you,  ye  fair,  bat  eantioui  whom  ye  trult^ 
So  maay  of  your  tex  would  not  in  vain, 
Of  broken  vowt  and  faitblen  men  conplain. 
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CHABTBR  I. 


XiOre  14  a  ft ieiMlT-laBt  a  typ^t« 

Lore  ia  the  tjrant  of  the  heart ;  it  darkens 
RtvioD,  confoandf.ditcr^iaiu  deaf  to  coq^ifel ; 
It  rims  a  headlong  conrte  to  desperate  madness. 

Fo&D* 


LESLIE  T6  VILLAS& 

Fbed,  Fred,  Ened«-^L  am  plunging  ^^  deeper;  adod  deeper 
still,' '  as.  the  poet  says.  Tfaia  Agnes-^l  mu«t  call  her  A^es 
-«>-for  I'  hate  thoti  name  whioh.  gives  her  proprieliy  to-a»other 
peiBOD — has;^tened  upon  me  with  ai  tenanHty.  uimqitfiJM 
even  hy  the  little  hunchbacked  man  whom  we  detesled  ao 
much  in.  Sinbadthe^  Sailor. 

Lode  which  way  i  willii  her?  fona  ia  preeimt  ta  lay,  iioa* 
gfinatioa.  Sleeping. and  wakkig-rrridleor oocupiedrrr.r^defla 
or  reposing^  il  is  all  the  same.  Out  of  her  sights  a.sicbenr 
ing  ]iiH>atience  for  her  society :  in  h^  preaeDoe,  a  reallass 
irritation — a  maddening  impuke'--:a  kind  of- Jvrct*jmumM^ 
that  tiogles  to  my  fiogeva*  ends ;  and  a  most  irrepressiUt  in- 
eltnation  to  knock  every  one  down  who  addresses,  hec,  not 
excepting  her  husbaadv  who  has.  paid  the  piice  of  bis  libes^ 
fbr  the  privilege^ 

Are  not  these  symptoms  ?  strong,  convincing,  daoMiaUe 
symptooM)  Fred  ?  I  aia  afraid  they  are ;  and  as  nany  times 
as  I  ha^fe  Mi  them  before,  I  neves  yet  felt  them  ao  sIroBgljrj, 
so  fovci^^  84»  macUy,  aa  now ;  and  tto  woret  is,  that  the  mr 
clkiatioii  has  grown,  aod  grown;  and  I  have  cherished  it, 


and  eheririied  H^-tiO,  Blb  the  lkm'8  iriidp,  ft  teettan  to  eat 
up  its  imrae. 

Tlien  the  absurd  laws  here  pronooDee  tUs  to  be  wrong ; 
and  I  am  doomed  in  her  presence  erery  Smdaj  to  hear  her 
and  the  whole  eongr^atkm  pray  against  this  same  feding 
which  is  deTonrtng  my  Tery  heart ;  and  yet  I  can*t  keq>  oat 
of  church,  while  I  know  my  divinity  is  there.  So  you  see  1 
am  growing  good,  Fred.  Surdy  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  history  of  my  birthplace.  I  never  could  have 
been  bom  in  this  cold  country,  subject  to  these  November 
laws :  I  must  rather  owe  my  birth  to  more  tolerant  France 
—to  wanner  Italy— mr  to  some  of  those  climates  where,  as 
old  Dryden  says — 

Tke  mi  with  im  directly  dartiK  down 
FirMaUbcMitky  and  PEUS  the  njgid  zone.  ^ 

Prometheus  must  certainly  have  amused  himself  by  throw- 
ing an  extra  quantum  of  gas  into  my  composition  ;  and  like 
other  gas,  compressed  into  too  small  a  space,  it  wfll  have  its 
way,  even  though  it  blows  up  the  gasometer.  And  what  is 
the  human  frame  but  a  gasometer,  of  which  the  senses  are 
the  apertures  for  ignition  ?  If  they  did  not  catch  fire,  Fred 
---aye,  and  burn  out — why  they  would  stink. 

So  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  ?  I  tell  you  woman  is  my 
destiny— fi^nn  my  bojish  days  to  the  present^through  our 
exercises  at  £ton — ^through  our  studies  at  Oxford — at  our 
first  initiation  into  society — at  our  temporary  expulsion 
from  it— and  at  my  re-entrance  into  it — thou  knowest  that 
woman-^woman— woman— -has  been  my  only  object ;  and 
so  she  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  know  every  de- 
scription of  them— -have  studied  their  passions,  their  minds, 
their  vanities,  and  find  the  last  the  strongest,  and  the  very 
best  weapon  to  wound  or  win  them  with. 

And  can  you  wonder  at  this  predilection  ?  Ought  our 
sires,  our  elders,  or  our  totors,  to  wonder  at  it,  when  every 
part  of  our  education  tends  to  the  inculcation  of  that  passion 
which  is  inspired  by  the  dear— the  damnable — the  delight- 
ful sex? 

What  are  the  first  ideas  engendered  in  our  minds  by  the 

»— '-•  which  are  put  into  our  boyish  hands,  at  the  very  com- 

lent  of  our  education  ?  at  the  very  budding  of  our 

passions?   at  the  very  moment  when  sparks  arc 


growing  into  flames,  anci  wbe&  embers  are  fanned  into,  fire 
in  our  constitutions  } 

Look  at  the  Satires  of  Juv^enal— *tlie  first  book  qf  Lnqre- 
lins — ^the  Odes  of  Horace  and  Catullu»^tbe  Idj^tiuiaa  of 
Theocritus — and  above  all^  the  Epistles  and  MetamorjihQfifis 
of  old  0?id.  Is  it  not  an  4o¥e?  all  procreation  ?  luid  are 
not  all  these  scfaooUboolcs  ?  the  very  foundatkm  of  obf  minds 
— ^the  first  pursuits  to  which  we  are  directed  ?  Why^  even 
the  very  flowers,  Fred — the  innocent  fiowers-^with  their 
stamens,  and  pistils,  their  pc^yandria,  and  tb^ir  polygamia-r- 
with  all  their  innocence,  aoccNrding  to  Linnaeus,  set  us  the 
sfame  example. 

What  beam  and  beaotiea  crowd  the  gaudy  groves, 
And  woQ  and  wJn  (not  wed,  Fred,)  their  vegetable  lores  \ 
There  the  young  rose  in  beauty's  damask  pride 
Prinks  the  warm  blushes  of  Us  bashful  bride ; 
With  honeyM  lipci  enamovr'd  woodbines  meet, 
Clasp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  their  kisses  sweet, 
While  from  on  high  the  bursting  anthtrt  trust 
'    To  the  mU  Creeses  tbeir  {i^ific  dust ; 
Or  bend  in  rapture  o'er  the  central  fair, 
Love  out  their  hour,  and  leave  theirlives  In  air. 

This  is  natural  philosophy.  Then  look  to  history.  Bo 
you  think  the  precocious  schoolboy  ever  connei^ts  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines  with  Malthus  on  Population  ?  and  what  mvist 
he  naturally  think  when  he  finds  in  the  next  page  these  very 
ladies  pleading  the  cause  of  their  rude  raviahers— and  Uiat 
they  can 

Hpg  the  offender,  and  forgive  the  offence? 
What  can  they  think  but  that. 

Indulgent  to  the  wrongs  whieh  they  receive, 
The  sex  can  saffiw  wmit  they  dare  not  give  ? 

Yes,  Romulus  was  a  true  politician  as  well  ^  ^  great  ge- 
neral. He  not  only  made  conquests  ahrpi^d,  but  j^ovided 
subjects  at  home*— and  like  a  kind  ^i|l 

Took  care  the  etpminpnwf^ilth  should  multiply^ 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves. 
Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  rafie  of  slaves. 

Alas !  there  is  no  necessity  for  nsodern  soveragtia  to  em- 
ploy Iheir  subjects  in  this  manner. 

I* 


Look  again  at  the  histories  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra— 
Telemachus  and  Calypso — Paris  and  Helen— Pericles  and 
Aspasia ;  and  a  thousand  other  lovers  of  all  sorts  and  na- 
tions, that  glow  from  the  title-page  to  the  finis  in  our  school- 
books,  and  from  the  alpha  to  the  omega  of  our  education : 
and  do  they  think,  that  with  these  exempla  prt^ana  before 
our  eyes,  we  can  ^^  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  as  the  old  women 
say  ?  and  even  if  we  did,  why  we  shpuld  find  another  story 
of  the  same  nature  in  the  next  page.  Look  through  the  an- 
cient mythology,  where  even  the  gods  themselves  had  their 
pandars,  and  their  procuresses.  Is  not  their  whole  history, 
from  Jupiter  down  to  the  Cyclops,  one  tissue  of  amorous 
adventure  T  and  do  you  not  remember  when  we  have  read 
the  tales  of  Europa,  of  Danae,  of  Leda,  and  the  hundred 
other  little  passetemps  of  the  bearded  Jupiter,  how  we  eif- 
vied  him  his  powers  of  metamorphosisb  and  ubiquity  much 
more  than  .we  ever  did  that  power  which. 

When  he  ahook  hif  Iftad,  could  shake  the  firmament? 

or  all  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  with  which  he  could  hurl  his 
vengeance  on  the  poor  mortals  who  had  excited  his  anger,  by 
following  his  example  ?  Indeed,  the  principal  use  of  bis 
thunder  seems  to  have  been  to  silence  Juno,  when  her  god- 
dess-ships's  jealousy  degenerated  into  mere  womanly  scolding ; 
and  certainly  it  is  a  weapon  which  might  be  very  usefiil  to 
mortals  for  similar  purposes. 

.  But  these  you  will  say  are  indeed  the  mere  exempia  pro- 
fana ;  but  look  to  the  scLcra^  and  see  if  the  matter  be  at  all 
mended  in  the  histories  of  Mrs.  Potiphar  and  the  two  Miss 
Lots.  But  as  there  are  so  many  subjects  from  which  to  illus- 
trate iny  position,  witjiout  infringing  upon  those  which  are 
considered  sacred,  and  as  it  has  ever  been  a  maxim  with  me 
that  those  are  but  weak  wits  who  indulge  themselves  in  veins 
that  are  only  pleasant,  because  they  run  in  a  current  con- 
trary to  generally  received  opinions,  let  us  keep,  Fred,  in  the 
beaten  track  of  the  amatory  classical. 

Yiran  le  femmine— 

say  I — ^look,  Fred,  at  all  the  other  pursuits  of  life— what  is 
ambition  but  the  king's  evil  ?  a  path  of  thorns— a  mountain, 
np  which  a  man  rolls  his  tub  like  Sisyphus,  only  to  have  it 


FoQ  back  again  when  he  tbuiks  he  has  attained  the  summit ; 
and  finds  that  he  would  have  done  wiser  to  have  filled  it  with 
wine,  and  get  drunk  upon  it  at  the  bottom,  than  in  getting 
morally  intoxicated  with  its  emptiness  at  the  top. 

What  is  prudence  but  avarice  ?  an  amassing  the  means  of 
pleasure  without  the  spirit  for  its  enjoyment ;  a  cellar  oi 
wine  with  one's  thirst  unsatisfied.  Then  gambUng  too,  that 
worst--that  ungentlemanly  spirit  of  gain — ^Uiat  sordid  pursuit, 
in  which  a  man's  soul  is  set  upon  a  dice  or  a  card,  in  which 
his  excitement  depends  upon  a  guinea,  and  in  which  all  the 
sensations  of  existence  are  comprised  in  the  two  of  winning 
and  losing.  From  my  soul  I  despise  your  spirit  that  can  be 
roused  into  delight,  or  plunged  into  despair,  by  the  exclama- 
tions of  rouge  gagne^  or  sept  perde^  and  think,  that  the  gam- 
bler's fate  deservedly  ends  in  suicide  and  ruin. 

Then  glory — what  is  it,  Fred,  but  broken  heads  and  bloody 
noses — amputated  limbs  and  guti-shot  wounds — sabre  cuts 
and  bayonet  thrusts?  All  to  be  recompensed  by  a  blue 
riband,  a  tinsel  star,  or  a  statue  in  the  Abbey. 

Cto  honour  laeii^  aa  arm  or  a  leg  ? 

says  good  sensible  fat  Falstaff.     No— no,  Fred. 

The  madness  of  our  youth,  it  is  true,  drove  us  into  the 
field :  and,  as  far  as  t  recollect,  we  have  heard  the  balls  whiz 
round  us  as  thick  as  hailstones.  But  is  any  body  fool  enough 
to  suppose  that  we  did  it  for  glory  ?  no,  no — we  were  too 
wise.  In  every  bullet,  we  earned  another  claim  to  woman's 
favour.  In  every  attack,  we  thought  alone  on  the  efi!ect  of 
our  conduct  on  some  dear  delightful  woman ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  charge,  with  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  arising  round  us,  we  thought  alone  of  some 
tender  bosom — or  rather  of  the  many  tender  bosoms  that 

Shonld  lo?e  08  for  the  dangers  we  had  passed, 
While  we  loy'd  Uiem  that  they  did  pity  them. 

Poor  souls !  and  we  have  realized  these  anticipations  in 
many  more  cases  than  one— havn't  we,  Fred?  and  shall 
again,  shan't  we,  Fred  ? 

Then  there 's  philosophy.  Now,  Fred,  in  the  name  of 
wonder  what  is  the  use  of  philosophy  ?  Your  philosopher,  as 
Morton'9  farce  says,  ^^  dies  while  he  lives,  that  he  may  live 
after  he  is  dead."    Is  this  common  sense  ?    To  what  use 


8  TBEBOtTb*. 

DOW,  do  jovL  suppose  T  have  pat  the  figure  of  Adas,  winch  T 
purchased  when  we  were  last  together  at  Florence,  in  tins 
very  library  iVom  whence  I  am  writing  ?  Why,  I  hare  tadced 
bis  broad  shoulders  to  support  that  world  of  controTersy 
which  has  kept  philosophers  at  loggerheads  ever  since  the 
birth  of  philosophy.  And  who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  to 
be  guided  by  theorists  whose  systems  have  been  overturned 
as  soon  as  they  h%ve  appeared  ?  Look  through  them  all, 
ancients  and  moderns :  Aristotle  wrote  against  Plato ;  Des- 
cartes  against  Gassendi ;  Locke  against  Mallebranche ;  Ar- 
naud  against  Claude ;  and  Le  Clerc  against  Bailie :  and  the 
practice  of  mankind,  and  the  great  machine  of  the  universe, 
go  on  just  the  same  as  though  they  had  never  written  at  all. 

Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Boileau,  and  some  others  of  that 
school,  had  indeed  a  higher  aim,  and  you  know  how  hard  we 
try  to  believe  their  systems,  and,  sensible  as  they  are,  how 
very  difficult  we  find  it  to  do  so  ?  yet  we  act  upon  them, 
Fred,  and  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  ;  and  the  more  we 
act,  the  more  we  become  convinced  of  their  truth.  Indeed, 
if  this  were  not  the  case^  I  am  afraid  wo  should  cut  but  sorry 
figures  in  our  hours  of  reflection  ;  and  even  a  man  of  plea- 
sure must  have  his  hours  of  reflection^ — they  enable  him  to 
mature  his  plans  in  progress,  to  project  new  and  break  up  old 
ones,  and  they  give  a  zest  to  the  plaisirs  bruycaata  du  gfund 
monde  by  their  contrasts.  I  despise  your  mere  momentary 
pleasure,  that  starts  into  existence  like  some  of  those  ephe- 
mera engendered  in  the  first  beam  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
which  die  before  its  last  ray  has  quitted  the  highest  mountajs. 
I  love  to  anticipate ;  I  love  to  remember.  It  is  true  we  axe 
not  yet  reduced,  like  old  debauchees,  to  the  pleasures,  or 
rather  the  corses,  of  ainticipation  and  memory ;  our  delights 
are  still  the  tangible  and  the  palpable  ;  but  to  press  the  past 
and  the  future  into  the  service  of  the  present,  is  the  highest 
and  truest  ph^osopihy  of  enjoyment.  Don't  you  think  so^ 
Fred? 

Having  thus  disposed  of  ambition,  riches,  and  philosophy^ 
and  proved  their  futility  in  the  grand  pursuit  of  life — pleasure! 
where  shall  we  look  for  it  ?  Where,  Fred  ?  Why,  where  we 
have  often  found  it,  in  dear,  lovely  woman !  and  again  I  ex* 
claiiii  with  GiovBokni'^Vivan  le  jemmne,  Giovanni! — aye» 
but  I  do  not  mean  the  sing-song  Giovanni  of  Mozart,  with 
his  solos,  duettos,  and  recitatives  ;  but  the  Giovanni  vdriiaNe 
et  origimd  of  the  old  Spanish  story,  who  returns  (he  commen- 
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liatore's  visit,  and  sups  with  his  ghostship  in  his  chamd-house) 
entertained  by  the  music  of  demons,  waited  upon  by  the 
animated  marble  statues  of  the  tombs,  and  regaled  with  gob* 
lets  of  blue  flame — aa  we  saw  it  represented  at  Seville— till 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  spirit  drags  him  down  to  ■  ■  ■  where  we 
must  leave  him  for  the  present. 

Cousin  Hartley,  the  cold  and  prudent  Hartley,  trusts,  with 
a  gr,ave  face,  that  I  have  travelled  to. study. mankind.  Was 
that  our  pursuit,  Fred  ?  I  don't  think  it  was.  No,  no ;  Pope 
may  say  the  truest  study  of  mankind  is  man — but  give  me 
woman !  No  ethereal  angel  cut  out  of  a  cloud,  with  a  moon- 
beam for  a  petticoat,  girdled  with  a  rainbow,  and  kerchiefed 
with  a  piece  of  blue  sky  ;  but  dear,  tangible,  palpable,  lovely 
woman ;  a  form  in  which  passion  is  fed  by  sentiment,  fire 
tempered  by  softness ;  all  that  Rousseau  could  imagine, 
Byron  describe,  9r  Titian  paint. 

I  don't  mean  your  patrician  beauties,  your  dignified  Por- 
tias, Cornehas,  and  Volumnias,  whose  solemn  virtue  kept  one 
at  as  great  a  distance  from  their  persons  as  the  hoops  of  our 
grandmothers  did ;  and  who  would  no  more  have  been  elected 
at  Almack's,  than  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Cato,  would  have 
escaped  being  blackballed  at  Crockford's. 

It  is  not  these  statue-like  models  of  perfection  in  the  female 
ibrm  that  I  love,  but  the  dear  modern  sex,  who  drive  to  Howel 
and  James's  at  noon,  to  the  Park  in  the  evening,  to  the  Opera 
at  night,  and  to  the  church  in  the  morning  ;  who  will  ruin 
their  husbands  at  the  one,  and  themselves  at  the  others. ,  Oh, 
would  that  Agnes  were  one  of  these !  There ;  there  again ! 
her  name  tDiU  drop  from  my  pen*  Wherever  my  mind's  eye 
turns,  these  five  magical  letters,  A-o-iv-e-s,  seem  written  in 
characters  of  fire.  But  I  am  describing  a  genus,  not  a  per- 
son ;  and  Agnes,  thou  art  not  of  this  genus  ! 

How  that  name  distracts  me!  Where  wasi  ?  oh,  at  wo- 
men— when  was  I  ever  at  anything  else  ? — the  general  run 
of  women ;  and  where  the  devil  will  they  not  run  to,  aye, 
and  make  us  run  after  them  ? 

I  thought  I  had  known  them  all ;  thought  I  had  discovered 
all  their  weak  points  :  you  know  I  have  been  successful,  and 
I  have  looked  back  through  all  my  manceuvres,  but  I  find 
none  applicable  to  my  present  purpose.  Agnes,  as  I  said  be* 
fore,  is  of  no  genus  ^  and  1  must  have  a  plan  peculiarly 
adapted  to  her  peculiarities. 

With  most,  I  have  found  flattery  my  best  pioneer :  for 
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though  a  Ittse  coin,  it  is  very  passable*  poeket-money,  a»  ir«tf' 
in  love  as  at  court,  and  in  both  has,  by  euslf>n^  an4  consent) 
obtained  so  many  receivers,  that  it  goes  elAiost  asHv^  andr 
sometimes  procures  as  much  as  the  legal  ctHrreney  of-frntft 
and  honesty.  Indeed,  flattery,  as  som^ody  says,  is  ma^-to 
sit  in  the  parlour,  while  honesty  is-  turned  out  of  doortK 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  be  at  the  pains  of  hunliiig  out 
after  truths,  or  working  hard  for  real  gold,  when  a  little  easy 
invention,  and  a  little  specious  imitation,  a  little  or^mc^iii  wifi 
answer  all  our  purposes ;  and  if,  according  to  English  law^ 
it  makes  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief,  why  wo  are  both 
equal,  and  we  canU  help  it. 

But  she-*m3f  she,  I  mean — is  proof  against  all  thisv  A 
word  of  flattery  would  be  perdition  to  her  good  opinion  :  her 
estimate  of  herself  is  too  just  to  permit  it  the  slightest  chance 
of  success.  Nay,  I  dare  not  even  venture  upon  that  kind  <^ 
collateral  flattery  which  tbattsunning  tub-proprietor,  Diogenes, 
used  with  so  much  eflbcl,  and  which  we  l^ave  somelimee 
adroitly  conveyed  through  the  abuse  and  ridicule  of  a  rival  et 
a  superior.  Diogenes  was  a  cunning  fellow ;  he  professed'to 
be  no  flktterer,  but  his  C3mic  raillery  was,  in  other'^words^  fla^ 
tery  ;  it  fed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  mob^  who  were  BMre 
pleased  to  hear  their  superiors  abused  than  themselves  com- 
mended. 

Then,  as  to  person,  she  is  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  her  own ;  or  if  she  feels  them,  she  is  merely 
thankflil,  without  valuing  herself  one  jot  the  more  ibt*  Uteir 
possession.  Now  with  some,  nay,  with  most  of  the  sex^  as 
.  you  and  I  know,  Fred,  it  is  far  more  safe  to  lower  any-  pre** 
tensions  that  a  woman  nmy  aspire  to  on  the  score  of  her 
virtue,  than  those  dearer  ones  which  she  may  fbste^  on  the 
score  of  her  vanity.  Tou  may  tell  her  witb  safety  she  is 
not  in  the  exact  road  to  gain  the  approbation  of  angele ;  but 
should- yott  dare  to  hint  to  her  that  she  is  equally  unaucceas^ 
in  her  methods  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  men,  Heaven  help 
us,  what  a  volley  of  abuse  should  we  draw  down  front  iMt 
pretty  lips ! 

As  to  the  other  plans  of  attack  ;  your  odes  and  sonnets, 
Fred ;  words  spun  out  of  our  rhyming  brains  into  namby- 
pamby  poems,  interlarded  with  scraps  of  plagiarisBi,  roses 
mingled  with  sunbeams,  mixtures  of  moonlight  with  melan- 
oholy,  and  the  whole  et*cetera  of  trash  that  flows  through  so 
many  broad  streams  of  margin  in  the  publications  of  modem 

oets— they  won't  do  for  her.    You  might  as  well  attempt 


la«atchaD.eleF^nt  in  a  moase-tr»p,  Of  to  fix  a4iger  with 
lurdline.  And  as  to  sighs,  why  if  you  could  build  a  bridge 
^ofthenn,  A-whole  Panic  Sofipiri  would  oot  lead  you  to  her 
arms. 

^lo,  Fred,  this  won^t  jdo  for  her  :  add  yet  her  ikihI  is  all 
jMuicrJier  feeliogsall  poetry;  and  there  most  be  eorae 
•master-chord  to  command  its  harmony,  though  I  baye. not 
jet  been,  able  to  strike  it. 

It  used  tobe  .aa  observation  of  yours, TFred,  aye,  and  of 
tlus  veiy  Trevor,  though  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  I  do  not 
particularly  wish.to  bring  it  to  his  memory  in  any  other  way 
than  practically^  that  I  had  taken  as  much  pains  to  make  a 
^eienee^of  «eductioa  as  Euclid  did  of  mathematics  ;  and  so 
I  have,  and,  lik^  Euclid^  have  solved  many  of  my  propositions 
byan  absurdity.  I  .was  wont  to  set  down  beforcra  woman 
•aaa  general  before  a. fortified  town;  examine  the  outworks  ; 
.draw  my-  line  of  circumvallation  with  a- modest  demeanour 
.andtao^r  of  respect;  make  my  advances  under  a  masked 
batt«^;  draw  up  my  forces  of  flattery  and  sentiment ;  throw 
ia  a  warm  poem  or  eentimental  novel  by  way  of  hand-gre- 
aades;  till  at  length  the  counterscarp,  gave  way  ;  the  out- 
works were  surrendered  ;  a  parley  took  place  ;  and  the  cita« 
del  fell.  I  used  to  think  that  nothing  could  resist  the  patience 
which  waited  for,  the  boldness  which  hazarded,  and  the  ad- 
dresa  which  produced  the  lucky  moment.  But  in  this  instance 
all  our  tactics  are  set  at  defiance.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
patient.  Boldness  is  of  no  utility  ;  and  there  is  not  the  re- 
iBOtest  chance  of  the  lucky  moment  to  give  the  opportunity 
iiir  the  exertion  of  one's  address. 

Yet  I  must  succeed,  Fred,  if  it  is  only  out  of  respect  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  have  gone  before ;  must  not  I  ? 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  let  one  of  the  sex  triumph  over  the 
rest  by  a  successful  resistance,  would  it?  Oh,  woman! 
woman !  what  a  vast  variety  of  sin  hast  thou  to  answer  for  ? 
Who  seduces  us  fi'om  the  paths  of  rectitude  ? — woman ! 
Who  distracts  our  attention  firom  the  pursuits  of  science  and 
of  philosophy  ? — woman !  But  to  go  to  the  fountain*head 
of  their  ofl^nce — Who  sends  us  into  the  world  with  headstrong 
passions,  powerful  senses,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  plea^- 
uret— why,  woman-^ woman— wohmui  ! 

Oh,  woouui !  what  distraotian 
W«  meant  to  mankiiid  when  tboa  wmt  iMde. 
Ohiangei!  wkatnheaTen4hottean«tlonii: 
Oh,  deni !  what  aa  inviting  hell  invented. 


• 

Fred,  I  myself  have  been  twice  virtuoua  in  my  life ;  nay, 
don't  laugbt  tis  true,  really  true,  Fred  i  aye,  and  for  half  an 
how  together,  and  might  have  remained  so,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  woman.    The  first  time,  I  shall  never  forget  it-^- 
scarce  circumstances  make  deep  impressions — it  was  one  of 
the  brightest  mornings  I  ever  beheld ;  a  clear  blue  sky,  with- 
out a  cloud,  was  above  my  head ;  Loch  Katrine,  and  its 
glassy  waters,  still  and  silent,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  to  dis- 
turb their  tranquil  surfaise,  shone  beneath  my  feet ;  huge 
mountains,  covered  with  foliage,  in  all  the  variety  of  autumnal 
tint,  red,  green,  and  brown^  mingled  with  the  purple  heath ; 
or  rocks  projecting  their  nigged  promontories  over  the  lake, 
as  though  they  were  anxious  to  catch  a  sight  of  themselves 
in  its  liquid  face,  w^re  around  me ;  and  the  reflection  of 
these  rocks  and  foliage,  seemed  to  form  a  natural  frame  to 
that  mirror  which  Nature  has  so  aptly  placed  to  reflect  some 
of  her  most  beautiful  scenery.    And  I  stood  alone  amidst  all 
the  beauties  by  which  1  was  surrounded  ;  alone,  upon  a  huge 
projecting  mass  of  stone ;  and  yet  I  was  not  alone,  for  a  tiny 
insect  was  crawling  with  noiseless  tread  upon  the  same  rock ; 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  other  living  creatures,  the  still- 
ness of  the  scene^  gave  a  consequence  even  to  the  move- 
ments of  this  atom  of  animal  life,  which  in  another  place, 
and  under  other  circumstances,  I  should  have  crushed  imper- 
ceptibly to  myself,  out  of  existence.    But  this  rock  was  the 
insect's  hom^  ;  and  I  was  but  a  stranger,  and  an  intruder. 
A  distant  bell  broke  for  a  moment  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
scene ;  and  I  saw  various  parties,  clad  in  tartan,  winding  their 
way  to  their  parish  kirks  :  and  I  looked  around  me,  at  the  fir- 
crowned  hills,  the  blue  sky,  the  calm  and  heaven-reflecting 
waters  of  the  lake  ;  and  above  all,  at  the  bubbling  streams 
that  came  tumbling  and  leaping  and  laughing  over  the  rocks, 
gathering  force  and  strength  in  their  progress,  fresh  and 
bright  and  clear  from  their  virgin  source,  and  yet  undefiled 
by  all  the  purposes  of  human  existence,  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  fulfil  ere  they  were  lost  in  that  ocean,  which,  like  the 
eternity  we  hear  and  read  of,  swallows  up  everything  :  and 
I  said  to  myself — for  I  was  moral,  JPVed— Were  I  to  worship, 
it  should  be  in  such  a  temple  as  that  was — a  temple  of  no 
human  construction;     Could  any  fi'etted  vault  equal  that  blue 
edcy  ?    Could  the  most  elaborately-tessellated  pavement  com- 
pare with  that  bright  lake  ?    Could  the  most  highly  decorated 
walls  vie  with  those  heath*clad  mountains ;  or  the  swell  of 
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all  the  organs  in  Christendom  compare  with  the  music  of 
that  solemn  stiUness,  with  the  harmony  of  that  unbroken  si^* 
lence  ?  The  world  and  its  pleasures  seemed  to  diminish 
from  my  view ;  my  thoughts  seemed  lifted  above  themselres ; 
1  felt  a  sensation  I  never  had  experienced  before,  and  there- 
fore set  it  down  as  virtue.  Was  it  not  so,  Fred  ?  W^  ;  I 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  virtuous  for  life,  when  the 
laughing  blue  eyes  of  Jeannette  peeping  over  an  adjoining 
precipice,  and  telling  me  that  breakfast  was  ready,  recalled 
me  at  ouce  from  heaven  to  earth.  Oh,  these  women  i  you 
remember  Jeannette ;  she  was  with  me,  you  know,  at  Paris : 
well,  she  was  a  native  of  those  mountains.  It  was  there  I 
first  saw  her ;  one  of  the  innumerable  and  never-ending 
Stuarts,  deriving  her  descent  from  a  dozen  kings.  I  stiU 
think  I  see  her  blue  eyes  and  rosy  Hps,  and  hear  that  sweet 
voice  just  tinctured  with-  her  Scotch  accent  If  you  remem- 
ber she  did  not  take  kindly  to  Paris ;  and  seemed  to  long 
after  het  native  hills  and  her  dear  loch,  yet  we  could  never 
persuade  her  to  return  to  them.  They  are  capricious 
creatures.  But  you  see,  Fred,  I  owed  my  lapse  from  virtue ' 
entirely  to  Jeannette.  Well,  poor  girl,  there  is  not  a  prettier 
tombstone,  or  a  more  expressive  epitaph  in  Pere  La  Chaise 
than  hers.  I  could  not  do  less  for  her,  considering  all  things, 
could  I  ? 

My  other  halfhour^s  attack  of  virtue  was  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  a  little  valley,  a  kind  of  ctd-de-sac  of  beauty, 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Castres,  and  called  the  Sidobre* 
Finding  myself  in  the  neighbourhdod,  the  description  of 
Depping  induced  me  to  visit  it ;  but  he,  like  a  common  topo- 
grapher, had  only  mentioned  the  cave  of  St.  Dominic  and 
the  trembling  rock  as  objects  of  curiosity.  He  omitted  to 
say  it  was  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,  with  hill,  dale^ 
rock,  lake,  and  stream,  all  contained  within  the  compass  of 
a  couple  of  square  miles.  A  sober  matron  of  forty-five— 
forty-five  is  rather  too  old,  Fred — sent  one  of  her  urchins, 
about  three  feet  |iigh,  in  a  red  jacket  and  with  a  huge  pig- 
tail, to  be  my  guide  to  the  stone  pulpit,  from  whidi  it  is 
imagined  the  worthy  saint  used  to  preach  conversion  to  the 
unenlightened  Gauls,  though  his  saintship  was  never  wijthia 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  the  place.  However,  the  cave 
of  St.  Dominic,  his  pulpit^  hb  preaching,  and  the  trembling 
rock,  were  all  banished  from  my  remembrance  at  the  sceno 
which  presented  itself.  Above  me  was  a  rude  heap  of  rocks^ 
Vol.  n.—S 
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wUch  seomed  tumbled  together  by  some  convalsioii  of  ^9" 
ture  into  a  natural  arch ;  and  before  me  was  a  valley,  in 
which  were  contained  all  the  elements  of  all  the  scenery  in 
the  world.  To  the  right  and  left  were  steep  acclLvities,  di- 
versified with  barren  rock  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Starting 
from  clusters  of  green  trees,  were  huge  masses  of  the  former, 
on  the  top  of  which  human  industry  had  created  a  garden 
or  a  corn-field ;  and  here  and  there,  a  flourishing  ash-tree 
iseemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  heart  of  a  stone.  Beneath . 
my  feet  bubbled  a  spring,  whose  waters  gushed  fortli  into 
the  valley,  forming  by  turns  rapid  streams  and  foaming  cas- 
cades, serving  tlie  purposes  of  various  mills  ;  or  gathering 
into  quiet  smooth  lakes,  on  whose  banks  were  seen  the  cot* 
tage  and  garden  of  the  happy  peasant.  Here  was  an  oak, 
there  was  a  flower ;  here  a  rock,  and  there  a  corn-field.  One 
spot  was  crowded  with  an  assemblage  of  huge  stones  hang- 
ing in  the  air,  so  nicely  poised,,  that  .they  threatened  to  roll 
headlong  into  the  valley  ;  while  beneath  them  smiled  a 
peaceful  cottage,  a  neatly-tritnuied  garden,  and  half-a-dozen 
rosy  cherubs  of  children.  In  short,  this  valley  presented 
such  a  variety  of  contrast,  such  a  mixture  of  wildness  and 
civilization,  of  fertility  and  barrenness,  of  rude  rock  and  cul- 
tivated gardens  :  there  was  such  a  congregation  in  miniature 
of  hill,  dale,  stream,  and  lake — trees  thrusting  their  vigor- 
ous branches  from  between  the  fissures  of  the  stones,  and 
overtopping  stones  again  bending  down  the  vigorous  branches 
of  the  trees — that  the  whole  valley  seemed  like  Nature's 
work-basket,  into  which,  afier  creating  the  earth,  she  had 
thrown  all  her  loose  materials,  and  leA  them  to  form  an  or- 
ganised chaos  of  themselves. 

But  it  was  not  the  scene  itself,  beautiful  and  peculiar  as  it 
was,  that  roused  my  sensation  of  virtue — it  was  the  sight  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  place— the  peaceful  families 
—the  silver-haired  patriarchs — the  happy  wives,  the  bloom- 
ing^ children ;  from  the  venerable  dieul  down  to  the  plus 
petUs  enfanJta  in  their  mothers'  arms.  The  hand  of  infancy 
guiding  the  steps  of  tottering  age ;  and  alert  manhood  point- 
ing out  the  path  to  inexperienced  youth.  There  was  every 
Cradation  of  human  age,  and  all  of  them  happy  and  cheer- 
lui ;  and  there  was  one  venerable  man  with  silver  hairs  hang- 
ing over,  smiling  upon,  and  fondling  a  beautiful  child,  it 
was  a  head  of  Rembrandt's  looking  at  an  infant  of  Sir 


Joshua^s ;  or  the  figure  of  Nestor  by  the  side  of  Chantry's 
tnarble  childreii  at  Litchfield.  •  ' 

.  The  chM  lodi'd  op  in  tke  old  man's  face, 

Look'd  xqf  and  laogh'd  the  while. 
Methoogfht  it  was  a  oeaiitifttl  thing  to  see 
The  relKcted  light  of  its  innocent  glee, 
(Like  the  sunbeams  on  a  withered  tree,) 

In  the  old  man's  quiet  smiie. 

I  looked  and  felt  a^  though  I  could  have  lived  there  for 
ever,  and  have  bounded  all  my  vrishes  within  the  compass  of 
that  beautiful  valley.  .  Ah!  Fred,  what  dilSerent  beings 
should  we  have  turned  out  had  our  lot  been  cast  there ! 

Well,  I  returned  to  ray  hostess  of  forty-five;  and  delighted 
her  with  my  praises  of  her  native  village  so  much,  that  she 
opened  to  me  all  her  little  store  of  anecdote  :  rejoiced  that 
there  were  no  more  proscriptions — that  her  sons  were  left  to 
<;ultivate  the  land,  instead  of  torn  from  their  mother's  arms 
to  serve  the  projects  of  Napoleon'^  inordinate  ambition. 
She  rejoiced,  too,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  had 
brought  with  it  the  restoration  of  convents,  in  which  she 
could  devote  her  daughters  to  the  cloister,  and  thus  ensure 
their  future  happiness.  At  this  observation,  I  C9Bt  an  in- 
quiring eye  at  the  face  of  a  dark-eyed  girl,  who  was  looking 
over  her  mother's  chair.  Her  look  spoke  any  thing  but  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentiment  which  had  just  been  expressed. 
Her  deep  dark  eye — her  clear  olive  complexion — ^her  raven 
hiir — her  rounded  arm — her  heaving  bosom,  just  swelling 
into  womanhood,  and  which  seemed  to  heave  the  more  for 
the  quick  glance  which  I  had  thrown  upon  her — all  put  my 
ideas  of  virtue  to  flight  in  a  moment ;  while  every  incipient 
beauty  seemed  to  cry  out,  ^^  Come,  and  redeem  me  from  the 
horrors  of  the  cloister."  I  have  often  blamed  myself,  Fred, 
for  not  having  attended  to  this  call  upon  my  gallantry  ;  and 
in  some  capricious  moments  have  had  an  idea  of  going 
back,  to  see  if  any  body  had  yet  taken  the  trouble  oflf  my 
hands :  for  I  shall  never  forget  the  velocity  with  which  all 
my  ideas  of  virtue  were  driven  out  of  my  head  and  heart,  by 
ihe  arch  glance  of  those  black  eyes. 

Thus  you  see,  Fred,  I  owe  the  only  lapses  from  virtue 
that  I  ever  made,  to  woman — woman  always  led  the  way ; 

Matre  dei  monstrante  viam. 

And  what  'could  such  poor  weak  mortals  as  you  and  I  do, 
JTrcd,  but  follow — and  so  farewell 


1^  THJi  BOCK. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


THE  CLUE. 


Kaio  the  hiubaad,  and  the  wife'f  Tirtae  m»j  be  bid  for. 


*  Cards  were  at  first  for  benefits  desi^'d, 

Sent  to  amnse,  not  to  enslave  tbe  mind. 


From  good  to  bad  how  easy  the  transition  i 
For  what  was  pleasure  onoe,  is  now jierdition. 

Prologue. 


With  these  sentiments^  and  with  a  mind  and  heart  that 
stopped  at  nothing  that  could  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of 
any  wish  he  had  formed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
LesUe  should  do  every  thing  he  could  to  allure  Trevor  from 
his  home ;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  Agnes,  Trevor 
was  addicted  to  many  propensities  which  kept  him  abroad, 
and  was  easily  led  to  the  adoption  of  others,  which  were  not 
naturally  bis  own,  by  the  ^^  choice  spirits,"  as  he  designated 
the  set  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

Wine,  cards,  everything  that  produced  a  temporary  excite- 
ment, by  turns,  occupied  him  ;  and  in  moments  of  reflection, 
the  consciousness  that  he  deserved  reproaches  from  his  wife, 
would  make  him  imagine  them  in  her  looks,  though  she  did 
not  utter  them ;  and  this  frequently  kept  him  absent,  as  well 
as  his  dissipated  habits. 

Just  at  this  period,  too,  his  sister  was  compelled  to  visit  a 
rich  aunt  in  ^e  country,  whither  Hartley  had  followed  her ; 
so  that  Trevor  had  lost  the  only  real  friends  he  possessed, 
and  was  deprived  of  those  who  pointed  out  to  him  his 
errors,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  trifling  with  his  hap- 
piness. 
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in  the  mean  time,  Lestie  was  the  constant  attendant  at 
Mrs.  Trevor's  parties,  from  the  large  route  down  to  the  select 
supper ;  and  every  interview  increased  his  passion  for  her, 
and  strengthened  his  determination,  by  some  means  or  other, 
to  make  her  his« 

He  felt  that  he  was  gaining  ground  in  her  esteem,  and 
that  she  properly  appreciated  his  talents ;  but  further  than 
this,  his  tact  taught  him  he  had  as  yet  nothing  to  hope.  He 
calculated,  however,  on  her  husband's  neglect,  on  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  upon  the  romantic  turn  of  her  disposi- 
tion, at  some  period  or  other  operating  in  his  favour,  and  be 
went  on. 

It  was  after  one  of  the  parties  at  Trevor  House,  when, 
either  from  a  greater  degree  of  excitement,  or  from  his 
rapidly-increasing  passion,  Leslie  h&d  devoted  himself  even 
more  than  usual  to  its  fair  hostess,  that  he  lingered  the  last 
of  the  gay  assemblage,  and  still  seemed  unwilling  to  depart. 
She  had  been  more  than  usually  animated  ;  and  had  never 
appeared  so  surpassingly  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Leslie,  as  she 
had  that  evening. 

He  had  spent  hours  with  his  eyes  scarcely  removed  from 
the  contemplation  of  her  form  and  features ;  and  his  imagi^ 
nation  had  become  so  inflamed  by  the  ardour  of  his  wishes, 
that  bis  passion  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  bursting 
from  his  heart. 

'  He"  had  hung  upon  every  accent  that  fell  from  her  lips — 
he  had  watched  every  movement  of  her  graceful  form — he 
ha(]  contemplated  her  charms  so  intensely,  that  he  was  al- 
most maddened  by  the  idea  of  how  very  far  he  stili  was  from 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object ;  and  from  the  remembrance, 
that  a  h&ng  who  had  thus  the  power  to  engross  his  whole 
fioul  should  belong  to  another. 

With  this  idea,  in  addition  to  the  other  passions  by  which 
he  wa»  agitated,  a  deadly  hatred  to  Trevor  sprung  up  in  his 

heart. 

His  imagination  pictured  tliis  being  as  Trevor's  fond  and 
indulgent  wife — gall  and  wormwood  were  sweetness  in  com^ 
parison  with  this  idea ;  and  he  rejoiced  that  his  arts  had  thus 
so  far  estranged  hini  from  his  home,  that  he  had  seldom  the 
mortification,  or,  as  it  was  now  become  agony,  of  seeing 
them  together.  ^ 

Carnage  idler  carriage  was  announced ;  party  after  parly 
rolled  away ;  yet  Leslie  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  fepak 
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MlkHi.    HeMemedriwrttwItotbesiiot.    Hebwi 
totea  felt  bow  necewury  tha  fiowewioo  of  Agnes  aeeuaed 
SSii7  eartence.    He  had  iie^er  before  fell  IhepoweiM 
bold  flbe  bid  obtained  over  bis  iraagitotion ;  and  he  mwwrd^ 
BWMe  that  ncthmg  should  prevent  the  accomplisbment  of  he 

^  he  felt  the  fire  of  ber  sotd-spealBng  fiance  w^^^ 
tiQon  him,  it  seemed  to  light  up  an  incxUnguwhable  flam^, 
ivrtiicfa    nothing    but    possession— fuU    possession— could 

^"once  or  twice  he  almost  determined  to  wait  till  everybody 
was  ffone,  declare  his  passion,  call  to  her  mmd  all  the  n^lects 
and  uijuries  she  suffered  from  Trevor,  and  throw  himself  upon 

her  mercy.  .    ... 

He  bad  yet,  however  sufficient  presence  of  mmd  to  pcr- 
cseive,  that  though  she  treated  him  kindly,  she  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  such  a  declaration  as  this.  He  felt  that  a  wm  to 
hazard  all ;  and  all  was  too  much  for  him  to  hazard.  Yet, 
ftt  the  moment  that  he  touclied  her  hand,  in  his  almost  bre^- 
less  adieu,  and  felt  the  effect  of  that  momentary  cdlinon 
through  all  his  veins,  again  did  his  impetuous  heart  rush  to 
his  throatr-again  did  the  words  of  passion  rise  to  hb  lips. 
But  he  still  had  sufficient  command  over  himself  to  refrain, 
though  his  eye  spoke  volumes  of  the  master-passion  of  his 

soul. 

He  rushed  down  the  staircase,  and  leaping  into  his  cabri- 
olet, applied  the  lash  to  his  spirited  horse,  and  felt  a  moment- 
ary rdief  in  the  daring  dexterity  with  which  he  threaded  the 
maze  of  carriages  which  still  remained. 

Who  that  has  passed  an  evening  with  a  beloved  object, 
has  not  felt  that  vacuum  of  heart  which  occurs  at  parting! 
This  is  terrible,  even  where  the  love  is  mutual:  how  much 
more  so  must  it  be,  when  we  madly  love  a  woman  who  is  in 
the  possession  of  another,  and  the  hour  comes  when  we  must 
not  only  quit  this  object,  but  leave  her  in  the  arms  of  one 
whom  an  ilUcit  passion  has  made  a  rival ! 

This  harrowing  thought  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Leslie* 
He  hated  Trevor  for  having  possessed  himself  of  Agnes ; 
despised  him  for  his  neglect  of  such  a  woman ;  and  laughed 
lit  the  idea,  that  by  estranging  him  from  his  wife,  he  was  in 
part  allaying  the  fever  of  his  own  feelings.  Trevor  was  sot 
yet  at  home.  He  might  be  at  the  dub  in  time  to  prevent  his 
fttunungtiatbemoming;  the  idea  thatthey  might  not  meet 
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that  night  was  a  temporary  deviation  to  the  tortm'es  of  bb 
heart,  and  he  dashed  down  to  St.  Jameses  Street,  his  horse 
all  foam ;  and  his  groom,  fearless  as  he  was  in  general^ 
panting  from  firight  at  the  hair-breadth  turnings,  and  close 
approximations  of  the  cabriolet  to  posts  and  carriages  in  its 
progress. 

Leslie's  quick  eye  caught  a  sight  c^  Trevor,  rualiiog  down 
the  steps  of  his  cIub-I|ouse. 

He  started  from  the  cabriolet  *'  Trevor,  Trevor,  my  boy, 
whither  so  fast?'* 

**  Home,  or  to  the  devil  !'\  exclaimed  Trevor  :  "  though  I 
think  I  am  running  away  from  the  latter  in  quitting  this  d — d 
place,  wiiere  the  devil  and  all  his  imps  seem  to  have  taken  up 
their  lodgings  in  those  cursed  dice/' 

**  What,  man,  hast  lost  a  £ew  guineas  ;  and  art  grumbling 
with  Fortune,  by  way  of  courting  her  favours  ?" 

"  A  few  guineas !  Thousands  would  not  pay  my  losses  of 
these  last  two  hours ;  and  as  to  Fortune — changeable  they 
may  say  she  is,  but  to  me  she  seems  immutably  the  same  slip- 
pery jade,  and  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  renounce  her  for 
ever,"  said  Trevor. 

'*  Tush,  tush,  man !— Is  this  Trevor  ?  the  gay  Trevor — the 
envy  and  the  example  of  us  all  ?  Nonsense :  come  back, 
try  your  luck  again  ;  and  take  my  voucher,  Leslie's  voucher, 
that  thou  shalt  prove  this  jade  as  capricious  as  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  whom  both  of  us  know  never  refuse  their  favours  to  those 
who  pef severe  in  their  pursuit." 

"  Come,  come  ;"  and  Leslie  pressed  his  return, 

^*'  No,  Leshe,  no  ;  I  have  already  lost  more  to-night  than  I 
can  conveniently  pay  ;"  said  Trevor,  despoiidingly. 

"  Pay — Trevor  '."—and  a  thought  flashed  across  the  ever- 
plotting  mind  of  Leslie.  "Pay !  And  have  you  no  friend — 
no  Le'islie,  with  an  unencumbered  estate,  and  a  round  sum  at 
his  banker's ;  and  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  that  any  sum 
he  wants  is  at  Trevor's  command  ?'*  and  he  grasped  his  hand 
with  all  the  apparent  fervour  of  the  sincerest  friendship.  Tre- 
vor heffltated  :  Leslie  pursued  the  advantage — drew  his  arm 
within  his,  and  they  re-entered  the  club-house. 

^*  Come,  come,  a  thousand  or  two  may  redeem  all  that  you 
have  lost,"  said  Leslie,  "and  give  you  your  revenge  upon 
the  winners.  Bring  some  Champagne— rno,  no,  Burgundy, 
Burgundy.  Come,  man,^*  in  a  half  whisper,  ^Sdon't  let 
Ihese  £dIewB4ee  that  yoa  uo  annoyed.    They  are  cursed 
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impertinent  prying  fellows,  with  all  their  civility ;  atid  are 
the  first  to  tell  some  scoundrel  of  an  editor  of  the  losses  of 
men  of  spirit." 

The  Burgundy  was  brought ;  and  bumper  afler  bumper 
followed  each  other  down  the  throat,  and  into  the  head  of 
TroTor.  Leslie  wrote  a  drafl  for  five  thousand,  which  he 
forced  upon  bis  friend,  taking  a  simple  memorandum  of  the 
transaction,  and  then  led  him  up  stairs. 

Below,  there  was  mirth,  and  conversation,  and  laughter. 
Politics,  scandal,  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  ^were  discussed 
over  the  little  elegant  suppers  and  superb  wines  which  were 
swerved  in  this  emporiuip  of  luxury.  But,  up  stairs,  all  was 
silent.  Nothing  was  heard,  but  the  quick  rattle  of  the  dice 
on  the  box,  before  they  rolled  silently  on  the  welUstufied  green 
cloth  ;  the  fall  of  the  cards  upon  the  tables  ;  the  passing  of 
counters  ;  and,  now  and  then,  to  an  attentive  listener,  the  but 
half-suppressed  execration  of  some  infatuated  wretch  who 
tried  in  vain  to  turn  fortune  in  his  favour. 

This,  however,  was  but  seldom  the  case.  Every  one  here 
was  too  well-bred  to  give  any  other  expression  to  feelings  of 
this  nature  than  that  which  was  conveyed  by  an  increasing 
paleness  of  the  cheek,  the  knitting  of  the  brow,  or  the  stern 
compression  of  the  lip,  whose  nervous  irritation,  however,  too 
plainly  bespoke  the  agitation  of  the  heart  within.  But  per- 
haps the  most  striking  expression  of  tliis  feeling  is  exhibited 
in  the  attempt  to  smile  off  the  agony  of  a  loss,  when  the  lips 
refuse  to  obey  the  wish  of  their  owner,  and  curl  into  an 
expression  of  bitterness  instead  of  mirth,  and,  becoming 
pale,  too  plainly  speak  the  pang  experienced  by  the  heart  be- 
neath. The  Burgundy,  the  five  thousand,  the  sight  of  the 
dice,  the  table,  and  the  bank,  recalled  the  inclination  of  Trevor 
to  play  ;  and  he  placed  himself  beside  Leslie  again  to  tempt 
his  fortune. 

Le8lie,who  was  never  a  gambler,  threw  only  for  small  stakes. 
His  object  was  not  gain  ;  money  was  nothing  to  him  but  as 
it  aided  him  in  the  principal  pursuit  of  his  life.  He  had,  un- 
fortunately for  himself  and  others,  plenty  of  it  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  perhaps  the  dread  of  diminishing  such  a  powerful  auxitia- 
ry,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  had  deterred  him  from  courtmg 
the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table. 

As  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of  observation,  too,  he  had  not 
failed  to  observe  how  little  this  pursuit  tended  to  his  ideas^ 
pi  enjoyment ;  and  wh^  he  Cftfft  his  eyes  around  die  table 
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«t  which  he  was  now  seated,  and  observed  the  care*woni 
and  anxious  features  of  young  and  handsome  men  of  bis  own 
age,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  pursuit  of  objects  which 
left  no  such  traces  on  his  own  cheeks,  whatever  they  might  do 
on  those  of  his  victims. 

The  play  had  on  this  evening  been  more  than  usually  deep, 
nnd  ihe  bank  as  usual  very  successful.  Just  at  the  moment, 
however,  of  Trevor's  re-entrance,  fortune  had  seemed  inclined 
to  change,  and  some  large  sums  had  just  been  won  by  the 
playera  This,  together  with  the  Burgundy,  and  winning  two 
or  three  stakes,  encouraged  Trevor  to  prpceed  with  spirit, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  desperation;  ibr  the  spirit  of  a 
gambler  is  desperation. 

Imagining  fortune  to  have  really  change^l  in  his  favour, 
and  unwilling  to  balk  it ;  urged  on,  too,  by  Leslie ;  be  placed 
a  large  stake  on  the  table,  and  threw  out.  He  doubled  it  on 
the  next  throw,  and  again  lost.  Thinking  the  bank  again  in 
favour  with  fortune,  and  the  next  thrower  beingvpotoriously 
unlucky,  he  again  doubled  his  last  stake ;  and,  to  mdk&jnocfi 
certain,  removed  it  to  one  of  those  portions  of  the  table  that 
were  appr<^riated  in  &vo\ir  of  the  bank.  The  money  was 
scarce  removed,  before  the  unlucky  thrower,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  threw  in  ;  and  the  last  of  Leslie's  five  thousand 
was  swept  away  to  increase  the  hoard  of  the  presiding  Plutus 
of  the  place. 

Leslie^  whose  eye  had  watched  every  movement  of  Trevor 
withsomethingof  the  avidity  with  which  a  spider  contem- 
plates a  fly  that  has  ventured  into  his  web,  had  kept  a  men- 
tal account  of  his  losses;  and,  going  to  a  side«tab1e,  had 
wntten  and  changed  another  draft,  the  amoui^t  of  which  he 
slipped  into  Trevor's  hand. 

The  players  were  now  dispersing,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
most  desperate.  Some  of  them  sought  in  another  bumper 
of  champagne,  or  ponohe  d  la  Romaine^  to  drive  away  the 
agony  of  repentance  at  any  rate  till  the  morning.  A  few 
hours  more  of  oblivion  were  cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  their  senses  ;  and,  alas!  how  many  have  awakened  from 
this  oblivion  but  to  find  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  to 
seek  a  more  permanent  forgetfulness  in  poison  or  a  pistol ! 

Trevor  hesitated ;  but  Leslie  throwing  a  large  stake  on  the 
table  and  winning  it,  he  derived  fresh  courage  ;  and  at  this 
moment,  the  dice  being  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  whom 
the  bank  had  declared  tp  be  the  last  tiirower  for  the  night, 
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several  desperate  losers  emptied  their  note  cases  on  tbe  table. 
Trevor,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  almost  convulsively  grasped  tbe 
whole  of  the  notes  just  given  him  by  Leslie,  and,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  table,  seemed  ready  to  place  the  whole  at  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  A  momentary,  and  almost  involuntary 
hesitation,  appeared  to  cross  his  mind.  Every  eye  was  upon 
him  :  he  saw  that  he  was  observed  ;  and  that  fear  of  ridicule, 
which  was  his  bane,  came  over  him,  and  he  dro[^ed  the  whole 
upon  the  table. 

From  this  moment  his  eye  was  involutarily  fixed  upon  the 
thrower,  with  an  intenseness  of  which  he  was  insensible. 
This  gentleman  had  a  very  trifling  stake  upon  the  table ; 
and  Trevor  could  have  cursed  him  bitterly  for  the  insensibility 
with  which  he  "fathered  up  the  dice,  and  turned  them  once 
or  twice  betwc^en  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  before  he  put  them 
into  the  box. 

Large  stales  were  on  the  table  ;  the  last  hope's  of  several 
players  la^  before  them  to  be  decided  in  an  instant.  The 
hank  itself  could  not  view  the  chances  unmoved.  All  was 
silent ;  excepting  the  hard  breathing  of  two  or  three  who 
were  on  the  point  of  being  ruined,  while  they  were  yet  too 
inexperienced  to  conceal  their  feelings.  Trevor's  heart  beat 
audibly.  Leslie,  as  he  quietly  and  calmly  contemplated  the 
scene  before  him,  heard  it  beat;  and  his  intemperate 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  heart  against  which,  at  that  very 
nloment,  it  might  have  been  beating  with  pleasure  ;  and  he 
smiled  scornAilly  and  hated  h.im. 

The  gentleman  who  held  the  box,  and  who  was  a  pale, 
elderly  person,  with  a  kind  of  sleepless  eye  that  spoke  the 
continuity  of  his  nightly  vigils,  and  whose  few  silvery  haiis, 
and  quiet  placidity  amidst  the  wreck  of  fortune,  bespoke  the 
experienced  gambler,  still  played  with  the  dice,  as  though  in 
mockery  of  the  intense  anxiety  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Trevor's  lips  almost  moved  to  the  curses  which  his  heart 
dictated.' 

Then  again  would  the  delay  create  a  hope  ;  and  a  sudden 
feeling  came  over  him,  that  if  the  thrower  would  call  "  a 
sept^^^  he  would  win,  almost  forced  him  to  prompt  the  call. 

At  length  the  box  was  held  up.  Every  eye  was  intently 
fixed  upon  tbe  thrower ;  every  heart  beat  high  with  mingled 
fear  and  expectation :  the  impression  was  too  intense  to  admit 
of  such  a  quiet  feeling  as  that  of  hope. 

*'  A  cinq^'*  uttered  the  placid  old  gentleman  ;  out  roller! 
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the  dice  lisUessly  on  the  table.  ^^  Onze^'^  cried  the  crofiipier : 
the  bank  swept  ia  the  heaps  of  money  which  by  this  throw 
had  become  their  property;  and  Trevor  bad  the  double 
misery  of  kaowing  that  his  anticipation  of  ^^  d  scpt^^  would 
have  won,  and  tbe  loss  of  Jiis  very  large  stake  into  the 
bargain.  .  Of  the  amount  of  this  last  stake  he  was  not  aware, 
till  the  banker  unfolded  the  notes  before  he  gathered  them 
up ;  and  every  one  was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
sum. 

As  his  money  was  swept  away,  and  he  turned  from  the 
table^  a  sickness  came- over  bis  hpart  that  made  him  lean,  for 
a  moment,  on  Leslie  for  support ;  but  he  rallied  instantly,  arid 
calling  for  pen  and  ink  and  more  Burgundy,  he  gave  Leslie 
his  acknowledgment  for  the  money  he  had  lent  him,  and 
swallowed  bumper  after  bumper  so  quickly,  that  his  brain 
was  soon  insensible  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  to  the 
anticipations  of  his  repentance. 

As  their  carriages  were  gone,  Leslie  desired  one  of  the 
waiters  to  call  a  hackney-coach ;  into  this  he  led  Trevor,  who 
convulsively  grasped  his  hand  at  parting,  calling  him,  in  the 
little  articulation  which  the  wine  had  left  him,  his  "  best 
friend.'' 

Leslie  directed  the  coachman  to  the  house  of  Trevor's 

opera*dancer  in Street,  saw  him  drive  away,  then  casting 

bis  eyes  up  to  the  dark  clouds  which  were  rolling- rapidly 
through  the  skies  as  though  they  were  chased  by  the  fast- 
coming  morning,  he  laughed  aloud,  and  strode  away  from  the 
steps  of  this  "  temple  of  ruin,"  hugging  himself  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  mounted  another  step  of  tlie  ladder  he  was 
determined  to  ascend.  Trevor  would  be  in  his  power  :  per- 
haps a  succession  of  such  nights  might — what  might  it  not 
do  ?  Thus  thought  Leslie :  but  then,  it  would  not  be  to  her 
mind,  to  her  heart,  to  her  inclination,  that  he  owed  her. 
Well,  no  matter  ;  she  will  be  mine  /  And  in  that  idea  every 
other  was  absorbed. 

As  he  strode,  rather  than  walked,  down  Piccadilly-~for  his 
passions,  though  in  abeyance  to  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  so  calmly  to  watch  Trevor,  were  not  allayed — 
his  mental  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  herd  of  those  poor, 
desolate,  and  houseless  wretches,  who  way-lay  the  midnight- 
passengers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  clubs  with  clamorous 
mendicity,  or  with  disgusting  invitations. 

Tired  of  their  intrusion,  and  to  get  ridrf  their  importunity, 
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Leslie  scattered*  a  handfull  of  silver  oH  the  pavement,  wUeb 
soon  occupied  the  attention  of  tbe  whole  of  the  miserable 
'crowd  save  one,  who,  as  the  gas-lamp  gleamed  on  hiseoan- 
tenance  while  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  money,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  and,  quitting  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoil 
with  her  companions,  continued  to  fellow  him«  She  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  extreme  intoxication,  and  her  taOc  was 
a  mixture  of  maudlin  invitation  and  of  dreadful  imprecation. 
Two  or  three  times  he  was  compeUed  to  shake  her  from  bis 
arm,  and  attempted,  without  stopping,  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
desist ;  but  as  she  still  continued  to  persecute  him,  he  turned 
upon  her,  and  threatened  that,  unless  she  quitted  him,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  place  her  under  the  care  of  the 
watchman. 

A  frantic  laugh  was  the  only  reply  she  made  to  this  threat ; 
a  hiugh  tliat  seemed  to  thrill  to  his  very  heart.  He  attempted 
to  pass  on,  when  she  suddenly  seized  his  arm,  and,  with  a 
frightful  energy,  before  he  could  summon  nerve  and  strength 
enough*  to  resist,  she  dragged  him  to  a  lamp-post,  and  placed 
])im  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  gleamed  full  upon  both 
their  countenances. 

She  appeared  to  be  of  the  lowest  ordf r  of  the  lowest 
prostitutes.  Her  dress  vrka  covered  with  mud,  and  half  torn 
from  her  shoulders  in  the  struggles  or  quarrels  of  intoxication ; 
a  red  handkerchief  but  half  covered  a  breast  which  hung 
loosely  over  stays  that  seemed  to.be  unfastened  behind ;  she 
wore  a  dirty  straw  bonnet,  decorated  with  a  gaudy-coloured 
riband  hanging  at  the  back  of  her  head,  while  a  cap  attempted 
in  vain  to  confine  a  profusion  of  hair  that  hung  dishevelled, 
matted,  and  tangled,  over  her  naked  shoulders  and  neck. 
Her  eyes  glared  wildly,  with  a  mixed  expression  of  intoxica- 
tion and  passion ;  her  cheeks  were  swelled  and  bloated,  and 
tinged  with  a  purple  hue. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  which  agitation  rendered 
almost  inaudible,  "  tell  me,  1  say  ;  answer  me — " 
^  "  What  ?"  said  Leslie  ;  "  what  want  ye,  woman  ?" 

*'  I  want  a  man — no,  no,  no ;  not  a  man — "  her  voice  for 
a  moment  softened — "  a  villain  !  a  damned  villain !  a-^a — 
a —  :"  tlie  struggle  between  her  memory  and  intoxication 
seemed  to  impede  the  utterance  of  her  thoughts.  Leslie 
attempted  to  free  himself  from  her ;  this  roused  her  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

**  Tell  me,"  exclaimed  she,  '<  is  not  your  name— '^  she 
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ptytd,  seemed  to  be  diving  ioto  her  memory  for  som^tbin^ 
which  bad  escaped  her,  and  then  suddenly  thundered  out— « 
'^Xeslie  ?  aye,  that  is  it^  Leslie !  Is  not  your  name  Leslie  ?*' 

Astonished,  half  alarmed  by  her  frantic  vehemence,  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  the  suddenness  of  such  an  unexpected  appeal,' 
Leslie,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  answered— ^^  No." 

She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt.  Her 
onecgy  seemed  to  have  sobered  her  \  and  as  the  effects  of 
intoxication  passed  away,  the  expression  of  recognition  which' 
had  before  so  strongly  characterized  her  inquiring  glance, 
vas  no  longer  visible.  She  dropped  his  hand  ;  and,  with  an 
imprecation,  exclaiming,  ^^  I  am  mistaken,"  turned  suddenly 
i|p  one  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant. 

Leslie  himself  could  not  account  for  the  indefinable  sensa- 
tion which  had  made  him,  almost  involuntarily,  deny  his  name. 
The  whole  circumstance  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected, 
that  she  was  out  of  sight  before  he  could  sufficiently  recall 
his  own  senses  either  to  question  or  pursue  her.  Yet  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  banish  the  occurrence  from  his 
memory  ;  he  therefore  turned  home,  to  forget  that  and  him- 
self in  the  temporary  oblivion  of  sleep. 


CHAPTER  HL 

SLEEPING   AND  WAKING. 


Qas  in  vita  usorpant  homhieii,  eogitant,  eimnt,  TideDt,  quseqac  mmc 
vigilantes,  agitantqoe,  ea  cuiqae  in  romno  aeeidnnt.  CiCBRO 


To  «leep— to  dreain— aye,  there '•  the  rob! 

SBAXSrIAKK. 


Leslie's  dreams  this  night  were  disturbed.  He  knew  n#l 
why  a  circumstance  that  might  have  arisen  from  mere  accident 
should  make  such  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind — but  so 
it  was.  Whether  the  excitement  of  the  whole  evening  had 
rendered  his  heart  and  brain  more  sensitive  than  usuai^  an* 
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that  this  occurrence  had  acted  as  a  climax  upon  hia  exdted 
feelings,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  passed  a  night  of  feverish 
dreaming.  His  eyes  were  scarcely  closed,  when  woman 
appeared  to  him  in  ail  her  native  loveliness.  First  it  was 
Agnes,  with  all  the  charms  that  bad  maddened  his  heart  and 
brain.  He  saw  her  moving  among  her  guests,  the  loveliest 
of  them  all — the  ^^  observed  of  all  observers" — the  admira- 
tion of  his  sex — the  envy  of  her  own  ;  and  yet  insensible  to 
anything  but  the  idea  of  giving  pleasure,  and  of  meriting  the 
admiration  she  excited.  Then  his  loose  imagination  pictured 
her  under  other  circumstances,  as  warmed  into  a  correspond- 
ing passion  to  his  own.  Her  eyes,  as  replying  to  the  pas- 
sionate glances  with  which  his  own  dared  to  gaze  upon  her 
charms.  Every  look  seemed  to  speak  a  yielding  voluptu- 
ousness that  made  his  heart  ready  to  burst  from  his  bosom 
with  its  beatings.  Suddenly  she  became  transformed ;  all 
her  traits  of  beauty  were  turned  into  deformities ;  her  mind 
was  madness ;  and  the  beautiful  Agnes  Trevor,  by  gradual 
metamorphosis,  seemed  to  become  the  wretched  prostitute 
who  had  arrested  his  progress  in  the  street. 

He  started  from  his  sleep.'  Cold  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead  ;  every  limb  was  convulsed  ;  and  bis 
firm  nerves  trembled.  He  quitted  bis  bed ;  and  sought  in 
the  action  of  his  body  some  relief  for  his  mind.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  altered  his  position — ^in  vain  he  paced  his  apart- 
ment— ^in  vain  he  seized  on  a  book,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
his  attention.  For  the  first  time  he  felt  the  inefiicacy  of  bis 
own  resolution  ;  and  longed  for  the. day  as  much  as  the  mur- 
derer, who  thinks  himself  haunted  by  his  victim,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  light  of  morning,  ^^  with  its  pale  and  ineffec- 
tual fires,'*  can  drive  the  spirit  to  the  dark  shades  which  it 
has  quitted  to  torment  him. 

However  innocent  a  life  may  be  passed,  there  are  few  of 
us  that  have  not  experienced  such  a  night  as  this :  few  of  us 
that,  in  the  darkness  of  solitude,  have  not  trembled  and  wished 
that  light  which  was  to  dissolve  some  distorted  picture  of 
the  imagination,  and  again  to  usher  us  into  activity  and  so- 
ciety. 

In  these  dark  hours  of  solitude,  the  mempry  paints  the  past, 
and  anticipation  illustrates  the  future,  with  colours  peculiarly 
prominent.  Colours  that  vanish  as  the  light  of  day  presents 
other  objects  to  our  contemplation,  to  divide  oUr  more  serious 
Ibous^ts  with  the  various  occurrences  of  life. 
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Leslie,  who  laughed  at  superstition,  and  at  religioo,  whiobr 
he  called  by  that  name,  bad  never  till  this  mpment  experienced 
such  sensations  as  those  which  now  agitated  him,  and  a 
hundred  times  be  cursed  the  folly  which  made  him  wait  so 
impatiently  for  daylight.  At  length  it  came ;  rendering  in- 
deed *^  pale  and  inefTecfuar'  all  the  gas  with  which  his  Square 
was  illuminated.  He  threw  up  his  sash  to  welcome  the  ap* 
pearance,  and  the  fresh  morning  air  seemed  to  act  as  a  soother 
to  his  brain.  He  threw  himself  on  a  couch,  and  slept  quietly 
,tiU  La  Tour  entered  his  room,  who  was  surprised  to  find  his 
master  on  the  couch  instead  of  the  bed ;  but,  like  a  prudent 
valet,  he  made  no  observation  on  so  unusual  a  circumstance. 
Leslie  was  still  in  some  state  of  excitement :  his  mind  had 
not  yet  recovered  its  proper  tone :  he  could  not  sit  down 
coolly  to  his  morning  avocations  of  billet-doux,  and  other 
^^  trifles  light  as  air,**  in  which  it  was  the  pride  of  his  philoso- 
phy to  pass  his  life. 

Agnes  was  gaining  such  a  paramount  interest  in  his  heart, 
that  for  the  first  time  be  begat)  to  feel  that  love,  which  he  ha4 
hitherto  only  dissembled  or  played  with,  would  prove  in  verity 
the  tyrant  which  poets  have  made  him. 

The  announcement  of  Trevor,  as  the  name  accorded  with 
every  thought  and  with  every  feeling  of  his  soul,  gave  a  fillip 
to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  himself.  It  was  9. 
name  associated  with  tl^e  most  sanguine  wishes  of  his  heart ; 
and  though  the  bearer  of  it,  from  being  the  possessor  of  the 
woman  he  adored,  was  hatefiil  to  him,  yet  he  was  welcomei 
as  forming  one  of  the  stepping  stones  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  In  short,  every  thing  connected  with  Agnes 
Jiad  a  charm  about  it  that  was  irresistible  to  his  imagination. 

Trevor*s  countenance  was  pale,  and  his  step  unsteady. 
His  eye  seemed  to  bend  beneath  the  glance  of  Leslie :  he 
felt  himself  a  debtor  for  more  than  be  could  conveniently  pay ; 
and  what  man,  placed  for  the  first  time  in  this  situation,  can 
face  his  creditor  unabashed  ? 

Trevor  could  perhaps  have  braved  what  he  would  have 
called  a  '^  rascally  tradesman,"  and  have  bidden  him  with  the 
utmost  nonchalance  go  home  without  his  money,  or  wait  six 
months,  though  that  tradesman  might  have  had  a  starving 
family  at  home,  dependent  for  their  lives  at  that  moment  on 
the  payment  of  Trevor*s  debt.  But  a  debt  of  justice  and  a 
debt  of  honour  are  different — widely  difierent  in  the  eyes,  of 
a  ^^  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour :"  and  money  boirowed 


Irt  ^tib  ftmiag  table  w  eoonderad  jost  ts  mooli  a  debl  of 
heftNvw  at  moiiej  lost  al  it. 

'  Trever  knew  tlMB :  he  knew,  too,  the  panctffioOB  acearaey 
tif  Leslie  in  all  points  in  which  his  character  as  a  man  of 
ftshion  was  concerned ;  and  he  came,  vexed  that  his  extrara- 
fancies  prevented  him  firom  clearing  himsetf  at  onee  #Dm  tlie 
eamhranoe  of  this  debt  Besides,  there  was  nothinf  te  wm 
so  much  afraid  of  as  that  of  sinking  in  Leslie's  opinion  ;  Bui 
fi»rfefthig  his  pretensions  to  that  character  of  a  man  of  high 
finhieii,  which,  with  the  weakness  peetiliar  to  the  structure  of 
Ins  mind,  he  wished  to  preserve  in  his  tsyes. 
*  Leslie^  with  his  usual  discriminatioB,  saw  all  tbat  was  paas- 
ing  in  the  mind  of  Trevor  in  an  instant ;  but  detennined  not 
to  relieve  him,  as  he  felt  some  indefinable  pleasure  in  every- 
llnng  that  tended  to  the  abasement  of  Agnes  Trevor's  hus- 
band :  the  more  unworthy  he,  the  more  probable  thesuccesB 
of  his  schemes ;  and  though,  of  course,  he  intended  to  assist 
him  through  the  present  difficulty,  by  becoming  his  sole  credit- 
or, he  had  laid  a  plan  by  which  the  whole  of  the  transacUon 
should  be  related  to  Agnes  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view  for  iiimself 

After  the  first  salutations,  a  few  curses  at  the  wine,  and  at 
the  club,  Trevor  asked  Leslie  if  he  knew  how  much  he  had 
lent  him. 

^^Oh,  no!"  said  Leslie  ;  ^^I  keep  no  accounts  myself  of 
such  trifles:  there  are  your  acknowledgments,  and  my 
banker's  drafts  will  tell  if  they  are  correct ;  for  you  know  f 
never  change  a  draft  for  myself  at  the  cursed  place." 

The  hastily  and  drunkenly-scrawled  acknowledgments  were 
produced,  and  on  being  examined,  were  found  to  amount  lo 
eeverai  thousands  more  than  Trevor  had  uiticipated. 

Unlike  Leslie,  the  moment  be  was  set  down  at  his  peUfe 
menage  in  Curzon  Street,  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly 
till  the  morning.  But  when  he  did  wake,  and  all  the  over- 
whelming, yet  indistinct  recollections  of  the  night  came  upon 
his  mind,  he  could  have  cursed  the  daylight,  which  had  been 
so  heartily  welcomed  by  Leslie.  Knowing  that  he  had  lost 
largely,  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  amount,  he  blinded  his  own 
recollection  of  the  circumstances,  and  endeavoured  to  hope 
that  he  was  mistaken ;  or  when  certain  sums  forced  them- 
selves into  his  memory,  he  was  willing  still  to  hope  that  at 
ftuy  rate  he  had  forgotten  none,  and  that  there  were  no  more 
to  come  against  him  than  those  he  so  tenaciously  remembered. 


It  was  unwillingly  that  his  eyes  and  mind  acknowledgied 
that  it  was  day  ;  he  turned  his  aching  head  on  the  ^ttaw,  but 
the  softness  of  the  down  could  not  again  entice  him  into  ob* 
Ihnon ;  his  mind  and  memory  were  awake,  and  there  was  no 
more  sleep  for  the  still  weary  eyes.  Nothing  props  the  eyelid 
open  st>  forcibly  as  the  recollection  of  a  nightly  debauch  or 
folly,  when  it  comes  upon  a  mind  not  -entirely  callous  to  the 
consequences. 

.  The  blandishments  of  his  mistress  were  disgusting  to  him ; 
they  filled  his  mind  and  head  with  repentance  of  another 
nature  ;  and  he  turned  from  her  with  that  sickening  sensation, 
which  none  have  known  but  those  who  have  sacrificed  the 
best  feelings  of  their  hearts^  the  most  sacred  pleasures  of 
their  natures,  at  the  shrine  of  purchased  beauty. 

He  made  his  toilet  with  the  coward  slowness  of  a  man 
unwilling  to  find  himself  in  a  state  fit  for  the  business  he  has 
to  encounter.  He  determined  to  walk  to  Audley  Square^ 
that  a  few  minutes  more  delay  might  occur,  than  could  pes** 
sibly  be  the  case  in  his  carriage  before  his  interview  with  Les- 
lie, whom  he  dreaded  to  meet  under  such  circumstances,  only 
because  he  had  not  the  money  at  hand  to  show  that  he  could 
carry  off  a  loss,  even  of  such  magnitude,  with  all  the  noncha* 
lance  of  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of  fashion. 

Like  most  others,  Trevor ^s  memory  had  furnished  him 
with  scarcely  half  the  amount  which  his  rashness  had  lost^ 
which  was  indeed  much  more  considerable  than  his  worst  an- 
ticipations could  have  imagined,  had  he  aUowed  himself  to 
anticipate ;  and  Leslie  found  upon  summing  them  all  up  to- 
gether, that  the  acknowledgments  had  put  Trevor  more  into 
his  power,  than  he  himself  had  supposed,  Leslie  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  Trevor's  resources  ;  and  though  they 
were  large,  taking  his  wife's  fortune  into  consideration,  yet 
they  were  limited,  and  so  settled,  that  there  were  no  means 
of  increasing  them.  Leslie  likewise  knew  that  he  had  already 
anticipated  large  sums  on  the  rents  of  the  two  coming  years, 
and  that  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  wants  of  a  rich  man  who 
needs  money,  more  galling,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  poor 
man  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  poor  man  is  used  to  truckle  to  the  pride  of  a  lender ; 
his  mind  is  hardened  to  the  exhibition  of  the  state  of  his 
comparative  poverty,  and  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  tone 
of  supplication,  either  for  a  firesh  loan,  or  for  longer  time  to 
nav  the  last.     But  the  rich  man,  used  to  command,  accus- 
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toned  to  expenses  wi&out  coBtrel,  to  wknii  tiie  obtakui^ 
tnosey  has  hitherto  given  no  more  trouble  than  to  say  to  his 
Stewart,  ^^  I  must  have  it,"  and  be  finds  it ;  to  have  to  borrow 
is  painftil  in  the  extreme ;  and  then  those  men  from  whom  it 
h  is  generally  borrowed,  creatures  with  minds  and  hearts 
more  sordid  than  the  ore  they  traffic  in,  love  to  find  an  op- 
portunity of  lording  it  over  those  whom  they  hate  because 
they  are  their  superiors. 

How  often  has  one  blushed  to  know,  that  before  those 
Qsorious  scoundrels,  who  live  upon  the  vitals  of  the  heir— 
who  exist  upon  the  ruin  of  the  wealthy  and  the  improvident 
-^the  representatives  of  the  first  and  most  honourable  houses 
in  tfie  country,  have  condescended  to  truckle  for  that  tempo- 
rary relief,  which,  while  it  protracts,  only  renders  ruin  more 
certain  and  more  irremediable. 

As  Trevor  walked  slowly  to  Audley  Square,  he  resolved 
on  an  application  to  one  of  those  persons  among  his  resources 
fbr  raising  the  money ;  for  his  steward  had  given  him  a  hint  that 
no  more  rents  could  be  anticipated.  Indeed,  the  times  had 
rendered  a  great  many  farms  tenantless ;  or  rather,  the  land- 
lord in  his  renewals,  not  having  changed  with  the  times,  had 
rendered  their  occupation  impossible,  with  any  hope  of  profit 
by  the  terms  which  were  demanded. 

Trevor  had  been  so  careless,  that  money  matters  had  never 
troubled  him ;  and  now  that  pecuniary  difficulty  for  the  first 
time  stared  him  in  the  face,  instead  of  looking  at  the  evil 
with  an  eye  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  his  mind  only  rev<^ted 
schemes  which  were  the  most  likely  to  relieve  a  present  diffi- 
culty with  the  least  trouble,  without  any  regard  to  the  future. 
Ihiring  these  lucubrations  he  had  gone  a  very  roundabout 
way  from  Curzon  Street  to  Audley  Square.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  had  strolled  up  Park  Lane,  saying  that  the  air 
would  refresh  him.  Finding  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  the  bar- 
racks attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wanted  to  see  one  or 
two  of  the  officers,  and  to  know  who  was  on  guard,  that  he 
might  tell  Leslie — Leslie  would  like  to  know.  In  returning 
he  had  never  admired  the  beautiful  new  gates  so  much,  or 
looked  at  them  so  long  ;  this  led  to  another  contemplation  of 
the  lodges  ;  at  length,  however,  he  found  himself  in  Stanhope 
Street,  strode  boldly  into  the  Square,  and  thundering  at  Les- 
lie's door,  was  shown  to  him  in  his  library  in  a  minute. 

After  the  acknowledgments  had  been  produced,  and  the 
amount  ascertained,  Trevor  confessed  his  inability  to  dis- 
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add  greatly  to  his  losses,  and  indeed  eves  those  mesns  weits 
not  immediatoly  available^  as  the  ^^  laws  delay,  aad  the  inso- 
Jence  of  office,"  were  to  be  conquered  befisre  the  cash  could 
be  forthcoming. 

Leslie  had  gratified  thatdidifce  of  feeling  to  Trefor  wHeh 
hie  passion  for  his  wife  had  been  gradually  creating,  by  thus 
reducing  him  to  ask  a  pecuniary  favour.  He  had  now  aqother 
game  to  play,  and  that  was  the  generous  one,  that  should  at- 
tach Trevor  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  as  strongly  as  he 
wfeisnow  attached  by  these  of  admiration. 

^'  Why,  my  dear  Trevor,  what  the  devil  ails  you?"  said  he; 
^^  you  look  as  forlorn  and  woebegone,  and  as  frightened  at  me 
as  if  I  were  some  unfortonate  dun,  who  had  been  knocking 
single  knocks  at  the  brass  lion  at  your  door  for  the  past  six 
months,  and  had  been  let  in  at  last  through  the  stupidity  of  your 
porter.  What  are  a  few  thousands  among  friends  ? — There^^ 
there  go  the  acknowledgments  into  my  desk — call,  for  them 
when  you  please— I  have  literally  more  money  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with ;  and  my  only  plague  is,  that  ray  steward  and 
ray  lawyer  are  perpetually  urging  me  to  put  it  out  to  interest 
— and  now  I  will  take  their  advice,  my  dear  Trevor,"  assuming 
an  air  of  cordial  friendship.  ^^  1  will  put  it  out  to  the  beat 
of  all  interest,  and  shall  consider  myself  as  usuriously  paid  if 
my  money  enables  me  to  prove  ray  friendship  for  you.'* 

Trevor  would  have  thanked  btm  ;  but  Leslie  stopped  him 
with — ^^  nonsense,  man  !  what  is  the  utility  of  money  to  such 
prudent  thrifty  creatures  as  I  am,  if  it  were  not  that  it  enables 
us  to  supply  the  occasional  wants  of  generous  spirited  fellows 
like  yourself?" 

There  was  a  little  satire  in  this  remark  that  grated  upon 
Trevor's  ears ;  but  this  feeling  immediately  subsided,  when 
Leslie  continued  ;  ^^  But,  Trevor,  1  am  afraid  you  don't  recol- 
lect that  1  was  not  your  only  creditor  last  night.     That  devil 

told  me  that  the  three  last  throws  before  my  arrival  at  his 

cursed  place  were  scored  to  your  account.  I  must  not  leave 
you  in  his  hands.  So  there,  there 's  another  draft — clear  that 
score  immediately ;  for  I  would  not  leave  the  character  of  my 
worst  enemy  in  that  fellow's  hands  for  an  hour  for  the  universe. 
Pay  him,  and  the  devil  will  swear  you  are  a  god ;  but  owe  the 
rascal  a  guinea,  and  though  you  may  have  raised  him  from^ 
dung-hill  to  a  palace,  there  is  not  an  epithet  in  the  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  abuse  that  he  will  not  lavish  upon  you.—- So  now. 
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my  dear  fello  v^  on  recwTy  for  I  have  schemes :  — ^aebemee,  my 
boy— that  you  know  nothing  of.— *8o  away  till  the  evening 
brings  the  boar  of  carelessness  and  champagne*'* 

Trevor  took  his  leave,  Ughtened  in  heart,  and  impressed 
with  more  than  admiration  of  the  character  .which,  like  an 
ignis  faiuus^  was  leading  him  to  ruin :  little  thinking  the 
schemes  b^  bad  left  him  to  meditate  were  against  his  own 
honour  aiyd  the  virtue  of  his  wife. 

Another  step^  thought  Leslie,  and  began  to  toilettise,  that 
he  migh  j(  be  in  readiness  to  meet  Agnes  in  every  street  through 
which  she  drove.  He  really,  began  to  feel  existence  only  in 
her  presence,  and  he  sought  it  every  where. 

[t  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  ascertain  all  her  engage- 
ments, and  to  follow  or  meet  her  throughout  them  all ;  he 
was  generally  in  the  way  to  hand  her  from  her  carriage 
wherever  she  stopped — he  was  sure  to  be  at  Andrews's,  ready 
to  point  out  the  last  new  publications.  He  was  at  the  side  of 
her  carriage  in  the  Park,  and  the  evening  of  course  threw 
them  together,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  moving  in  the 
same  circle  of  society. 

Strolling  with  the  intent  of  watching  her  carriage  in  the 
line  leading  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  top  of  Bond  Street,  that 
great  exchange  of  fashion,  where  one  is  sure  to  meet  every 
body  that  is  worth  meeting,  he  was  joined  by  one  or  two  of 
the  officers  on  guard,  and  by  a  young  life-guardsman  j  and 
while  they  were  discussing  the  high  play  of  the  overnight, 
and  comparing  notqs  as  to  winnings  and  losings,  the  Hfc- 
guardsman  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^  By  G —  here  comes  Slash* 
ing  Nan  ;  now,  if  she  is  primed  with  what  she  calls  a  flash  of 
liglitning,  a  pretty  batch  of  oaths  will  she  let  fly  atus.^' 

Leslie's  eye  turned  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
speaker,  and  to  his  almost  horror,  saw  the  same  woman  who 
had  addressed  him  under  such  curious  circumstances  the 
previous  night,  and  who  had  lefl  such  a  paintul  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

She  was  no  longer,  however,  the  furiousbeing  she  had  then 
appeared  ;  she  no  longer  strode  along  with  rapid  strides,  but 
moved  slowly  and  sullenly.  Her  dress  had  been  temporarily 
repaired,  but  still  retained  the  dirt  of  the  mud  in  which  she  had 
been  rolled  overnight.  Her  bonnet  was  slouched  down  over 
the  face.  Her  gown  was  tied  up  almost  as  high  as  the  arm- 
pits, with  a  red  sash,  and  the  looseness  of  her  waist  proclaim- 
ed that  there  was  no  confinement  of  stays  ;  one  foot  was 


diptfioa,  Bhowing  (he  lied«f  a  very  dirty  ittoekii%,  wad  put 
of  a  p«CtioDiit  quite  as  dirty  peeped  from  under  her  gova ; 
a  Beldier  faandkerdiief  iras  tied  roiud  her  thuMit,  iad  an 
apology  for  a  pair  of  fioireg  was  apon  her  hands. 

She  approached  the  party ;  but  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left. 

*^  No,*'  exchmned  the  person  who  had  pointed  her  out, 
^*  she  is  in  the  suHens'^the  flash  is  out  of  her — poor  Nan  ie 
not  up  yet." 

As  she  approached,  Leslie  haM  trembled  ;  he  dreaded  her 
attacking  him  again  the  moment  she  came  near  enough  to 
see  his  face  ;  and  though  her  knowing  his  name  must  havte 
been  merely  accidental,  yet  in  his  epicurean  system  he  had 
steered  so  clear  of  contact  with  anything  like  the  eoatamisa* 
tion  of  prostitution,  that  ho  dreaded  laying  himself  open  even 
to  the  suspicions  that  he  could  be  known  to  such  a  creature' 
as  that  before  him. 

There  was  likewise  in  the  presence  of  tliis  unfortunate  aad 
degraded  creature  a  feeling  created  in  his  mind  approaching 
to  dread,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  which  was 
indeed  utterly  inexplicable  to  himself. 

He  was  glad  therefore  to  see  that  she  passed  them  without 
any  signs  of  recognition,  and  strolled  on,  perfectly  uncour 
seious  of  their  persons,  or  of  their  observations  on  her. 
'    When  he  no  longer  dreaded  her  recognition  of  him,  Leslie 
carelessly  asked  his  companion  what  he  knew  of  her. 

^^  Faith,*'  replied  the  guardsman,  ^.all  I  know  is,  that  our 
men  call  her  Uie  *  slasher,'  and  that  sometimes,  when  the 
Moe-ruin  has  done  its  work,  we  have  had  her  into  the  bar^ 
racks  to  give  a  few  of  us  lessons  in  slang.  The  curious 
thing  about  her  is,  that,  till  she  is  drunk,  she  is  dull  and  sullen 
tts  you  see  her  now,  and  is  never,  they  say,*  heard  to  swear ; 
but  the  moment  the  liquor  mounts  to  her  brain,  she  seems 
insph^,  and  utters  rhapsodies,  mingled  with  wit«  obscenity, 
and  blasphemy,  that,  si  the  moment  they  prodaim  what  a 
she-devil  she  is,  show  plainly  enough  that  she  must  have  had 
a  very  superior  education.  By  G —  it  was  but  last  night  she 
puzzled  the  chaplain  at  his  own  weapons,  and  made  htm 
knock  under." 

Strange,  thongbt  Leriie,  that  men  bearing  the  title  and 
holding  the  stalaons  of  gentlesien  should  admit  even  of  the 
momentary  society  of  such  a  creature  as  this !  and  little 
think  those  delicate  creatures,  those  finished  pieces  of  Na- 
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turo's  workmanship,  that  adorn  society,  that  the  hand  which 
leads  them  through  a  quadrille,  and  the  lips  that  whis^f  soft 
•nonsense  in  their  ears,  have  been  within  a  few  short  hours 
prostituted  to  such  purposes  as  these,  and  in  contact  with 
the  most  degraded  creatures  of  vice  and  profligacy  4 

How  few  women  know  what  men  really  are ! 

Still  perplexed  at  her  knowing  his  name,  he  determined  to 
speak  to  her.  He  accordingly  au  revoir^d  his  companions, 
and  forgetting  even  Agnes  for  a  moment,  followed  in  the 
same  direction,  keeping  the  object  of  his  curiosity  in  sight 

As  she  went  through  the  palace,  and  passed  the  sentinels 
and  several  other  soldiers,  she  was  greeted  with  some  slang 
recognition  from  each ;  of  these  salutations,  however,  she 
took  no  notice,  but  walked  on  with  an  appearance  of  utter 
insensibility. 

Leslie  passed  her,  and  looked  full  into  her  face^  but  she 
betrayed  no  sign  of  recognition — all  was  perfect  apathy.  At 
length,  arriving  at  a  solitary  part  of  the  park,  he  suddenly 
turned  and  stopped  her. 

She  ga^ed  on  his  face  unconsciously. 

^^My  good  woman,*'  said  Leslie,  ^^do  you  know  me? 
nay,  nay,  don't  turn  your  eyes  away,  but  look  at  me  steadily, 
and  tell  me  if  you  know  me.'' 

The  creature  seemed  called  to  a  slight  degree  of  con- 
sciousness ;  her  vacant  blue  and  glazed  eye  fell  upon  his  fea- 
tures, then  seemed  to  peruse  his  person,  as  though  the  ques< 
tion  had  been  understood ;  but  it  soon  resumed  its  uncon- 
scious-expression,  as  shaking  her  head,  she  ssud^  slowly,  and 
as  though  she  had  hardly  the  power  of  utterance,  ^^  No,  no ; 
how  should  I  know  you  ?" 

^^  Did  you  oversee  me  before  ?"  continued  Leslie. 

Again  the  same  unconscious  stare,  and  a  shake  of  the 
head,  indicated  a  negative. 

During  the  period  of  this  short  colloquy,  Leslie  attempted 
to  trace  in  her  swollen  and  livid  features  something  to  guide 
Jiim  in  the  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but  the  glassy  eye — die 
sunken  cheek,  except  when  swollen  by  violence  or  intemper- 
ance— the  livid  brow — the  streaks  of  carmine  which  still  re- 
mained, rendering  the  death-like  white  of  the  other  part  of 
her  face  still  more  appalling  and  conspicuous,  gave  him  no 
clue  to  the  problem :  all  appeared  utterly  unknown.  There 
seemed  not  to  be  a  single  recollection  in  his  mind  connected 
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^l&  the  features  before  hiiii,  bloated  and  disfigured  as  they* 
irere  by  intemperance. 

He  again  bade  her  look  upon  him,  and  asked  if  she  knew 
his  name ;  but  still  received  a  negative.  Her  look,  however, 
this  time  betrayed  impatience,  and  that  nervous  irritability 
which  was  annoyed  by  a  cessation  from  action. 

He  gave  her  some  loose  silver,  and  quitted  her ;  convinced 
in  his  mind,  from  this  proof,  that  her  utterance  of  his  name 
OQ  the  preceding  evening  must  have  been  the  result  of  mere 
accident. 

As  for  the  woman,  she  received  the  money  with  an  insen- 
sibility that  seemed  to  betray  almost  an  ignorance  of  its  use ; 
and  without  even  any  expression  of  thanks,  pursued  her 
way  in  silence.  This  short  colloquy  had  gr^tly  relieved 
Leslie  ;  and  he  laughed  at  the  interest  which  he  had  suffered 
such  a  circumstance  to  create  in  his  mind,  and  called  himself 
a  fool  for  the  uneasiness  which  he  had  permitted  it  to  give 
him  during  the  preceding  night. 

He  banished  the  whole  affair  therefore  fi'om  his  mind ;  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  passion  for  Agnes,  and  to  the 
schemes  he  was  projecting  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes. 

La  Tour  was  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  of  the  last  night,  as  well  as  with  the  arrange- 
ments between  his  master  and  Trevor  in  the  morning :  this 
information,  with  certain  little  addenda  furnished  by  the  pro* 
lific  ima^nation  of  the  Frenchman,  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Flounce,  whose  indignation  against  her  master, 
which  was  continually  kept  alive  by  La  Tour,  would  imme- 
diately induce  her  to  carry  the  story  to  her  lady. 

Flounce  had  lived  with  Agnes  from  a  child,  and  had  there- 
fore  many  more  privileges  than  a  common  f  emme'de'chanUn'e ; 
but  Agnes  was  very  peremptory  in  stopping  her,  when,  in 
these  fits  of  indignation  against  Trevor  and  of  admiration  of 
Leslie,  she  would  trespass  upon  these  privileges,  by  inveigh- 
ing against  the  one  and  praising  the  other. 

in  spite,  however,  of  these  interdictions,  and  of  her  lady's 
anger,  Flounce  contrived  always  to  say  enough  to  leave  a 
general  impression  on  the  mind  of  her  lady  of  the  imprudence 
of  her  husband,  and  of  the  generosity  of  his  friend ;  and 
these  impressions  were  not  without  their  efiect  upon  a  mind 
keenly  alive  to  everything  that  resembled  nobleness  of  con- 
duct,  as  well  as  to  everything  that  tended  to  the  abasement 
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«f  the  haman  mind.  Those  which  were  reottved  in  fc^pMe 
of  Leslie,  were  likewise  greatly  increased  by  the  geneveo^ 
naDner  in  which  he  always  appeared  to.  excuse  the  aberra* 
tiens  of  Trevor  ;  and  hy  ht9  never  mentioning  or  alluding^  id 
the  slightest  degree^  to  bis  own  share  in  any  of  the  trtwo 
actions  in  which  he  was  apparently  so  honourably  iflapiir 
cated. 

All  these  circumstances  induced  a  dangerous  confidence 
on  her  part ;  her  former  dread  and  contempt  of  his  character 
was  rapidly  changing  into  admiration  at  the  discovery  of  soeb 
uneipected  qualities ;  her  distrust  was  fast  vanishing ;  and 
ahe  felt  esteem  and  friendship  growing  in  its  place. 

Leslie  marked  this,  and  rejoiced  :  be  saw  that  although  no 
direct  vray  wts  open  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes^— 
to  the  gaining  of  her  love ;  yet  by  these  indirect  means,  he 
might  gradually  attain  his  ends.  Like  Satan,  he  deter* 
mined— 


..       ^With  tract  obtique 

At  fint,  as  one  who  soogfat  mocm^  bot  feared 
To  iBtcimpt,  sidelong  be  works  bis  way. 
A$  wben  a  sbip*  by  sbilfol  steemiaii  wroagbt 
Nigb  river's  mootb  or  foreland,  wbera  tbe  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  sbifts  ber  sail ; 
So  Tariedhc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANTXCntPATIOIT. 


Vl^hat  sboold  I  marry  for  ?  Do  I  want  any  thing  ? 
Am  I  an  iaefa  tbe  mher  from  my  pleasure  7 
Why  should  I  be  at  charge  m>  keep  a  wife  of  my  ow^p 
When  honest  married  men  will  ease  me, 
And  thanh  me  too,  and  be  beholding  to  me  ? 

Beaumont  and  Flktckke. 


IiSSUE    TO  VILLARS* 

FsED,  my  dear  Fred,  congratulate  me.  I  have  spent  the 
whole  morning  with  her^  and  am  to  go  to  the  Opera  inlh 
her-^to  the  Opera.  And  is  this  all,  metfainks,  I  hemr  you 
^«7?    la  it  the  gaUant,  the  snecessfidLealieyUiat  makes  thia 
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«;«i&9eit  <tf  cottgnaiilaiiaA  I  After  months  of  ikUeadaaoe, 
Mlw  the  miUions  of  aigli^  and  all  the  et-c^ra  of  an  Urdeat 
IMfmilt— n  il  conie  to  this,  that  Leslie,  (he  irr^iatible  Leslie, 
tliid»it  OMtterof  cg^ngratolatioa  that  he  is  to  go  to'the 
Qpbra  with  a  woman  i^hom  be  has  pursued  for  months  ?  and 
f€i  «o  it  is.  I,  wha  have  been  in  the  habit  of  posting  over 
the  highway  to  success  in  these  matters  oiu  gramt  gahp^ 
dashing  aside  every  obstacle,  and  plunging  through  all  the 
$mtd  and  mire,  am  nqw  obliged  to  proceed  d  petit  pas : 
every  rut  in  the  road  seeming  an  unfathomable  and  impass- 
idile  chasm,  and  every  mole-hill  erecting  itself  into  an  in- 
accessible mountain.  The  greater  however  the  obstaclesi, 
the  greater  my  determination  to  proceed ;  aye,  and  to  suo* 
ceeo. 

Oh !  these  women-^these  women — 

Ft9mi6d  in  the  pradigality  of  nat »•-« 

they  are  the  veritable  destroyers  of  mankind ;  armed  witli 
irresistible  temptations,  they  lead  us  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till 
there  is  no  possibility  of  receding,  and  yet  they  say  toe  se- 
duce them.  What  injilstice  there  is  in  this  world  of  ours  t— - 
is  n't  there,  Fred  ?  It  is  their  own  charms  that  are  the  true 
seducers ;  they  seduce  us,  and  we  return  the  compUment  :-— 
is  n't  that  logic  ?  I  am  very  glad  that  logic  formed  rart  of  my 
education  at  Oxford ;  for  it  saves  a  vast  deal  c^tho'loss  re- 
pentance;, of  a  great  quantity  of  misinterpretatio        . 

But  to  return  to  the  Opera.  To  go  iete-o^  ,  with  a 
woman  to  her  box,  is  always  a  step  gained.  It  idfhits  you 
to  a  kind  of  domesticity,  which  can  never  be  had  any  where  * 
bat  in  an  Opera-box,  or  a  boudoir,  or-Hiomewhere  else : 
and  you  know,  Fred,  the  delicious  public  privacy  of  a  botx 
at  our  Opera ;  a  place  where  one  may  say  any  tbing,  aye, 
and  do  any  thing,  if  people  permit  it.     Eh,  Villars  ? 

Oh!  Fred,  Fred!  with  what  a  thousand  recollections  is 
that  Opera  House  associated !  Do  yeu  think  the  grores  of 
Arcadia  ever  witnessed  so  many  vows  as  the  paiti<;ed<^AavA9s 
of  that  theatre  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  notes  of  the  far- 
famed  nightingale  ever  warbled  over  90  many  lovers  as  these 
of  the  Italian  cantatrices  have  done,  from  Mara  down  to 
Pasta  ?  or,  dost  think  that  any  bower  in  the  world,  d6c<>rated 
with  seats  of  siroet^brier  and  roses  (deviUsh  uncomfortalAe 
Vol.  a— 4 
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fimts,  by  the  bye,  unlen  the  thorng  are  extracted),  and  sur* 
rounded  by  myrtle  and  eglantine,  ever  witnessed  so  many 
yielding  hearts  and  lovers^  tows  (both  of  them  sometimes 
broken),  and  other  things  appertaining  thereto,  as  the  law- 
yers say,  as  those  boxes  have,  with  their  red  silk  curtains, 
calico  linings,  chaUes'longues^  and  cane-bottomed  chairs  2 
Depend  upon  it,  Fred,  in  spite  of  romance  and  poetry,  that 
the  Opera-box  carries  it  all  to  nothing.  By  the  bye,  Fred, 
never  while  you  live  have  a  looking*glass  in  yonr  Opera-box 
^— I'll  tell  you  why  some  other  time. 

Your  poets  may  talk  of  Arcadian  bowers,  and  beds  of 
roses,  and  solitary  groves,  and  nightingales ;  and  may  trumpet 
forth  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  common-place  pastoral ;  but 
give  me  an  Opera-box  to  make  love  in.  The  hundr^s  of 
sinjijles  and  ideas  which  the  stage  affords  in  illustration  of  the 
passions — the  excitement  of  the  scene — the  opportunities  for 
flattery  by  a  comparison  with  others ;  and  a  little  detraction 
of  a  neighbour  or  a  rival,  always  gets  one  on  with  the  sex — 
makes  an  Opera-box  the  most  delightful  temple  that  was  ever 
dedicated  to  the  mysteries  of  Cupid.  The  delicious  musio 
soflens  the  heart ;.  then  the  display  in  the  dancing  captivates 
the  senses  of  the  dear  little  souls,  and  leads  them  to  think, 
and  wonder — and — I  don't  know  what  besides. — ^Do  you, 
Fred  ?  No ;  there  is  no  heart  so  usi,  even  among  us,  that  is 
insensible  '  this  excitement ;  excepting,  inde^,  our  old 
ftiend  th      ..archioness,  who  has  tried  it  for  half  a  century. 

Don't  ydn  remember  Mrs.  D.  F  always  said  she  should 
never  have  been  guilty  of  her  imprudence  with  H— — ,  — 
Imprudence !  I  love  a  woman's  definition — don't  you  ?  It 
beats  Johnson— does  n't  it  ? — if  her  husband  had  never  per- 
mitted her  to  have  an  Opera-box ;  and  this  was  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  her  lover  had  actually  formed 
tke  idea  of  pleading  this  dangerous  indulgence  of  her  hus- 
band in  mitigation  of  damages ;  and  would  actually  have 
done  so,  but  that  his  counsel  advised  that  in  such  case  the 
proprietors  of  the  Opera  might  have  a  fair  ground  of  action 
against  him,  from  the  mischief  the  €xpos€  might  do  the  thea^ 
tr^  And  yet  Trevor  himself  proposed  my  accompanying 
his  wife ;  therefore,  wh«.tever  happens  must  be  attributable 
to  hiQ— -n^ust  n't  it  ?  Imagine  me,  therefore,  domesticated  in 
her  box  the  whole  evening,  hien  imki^  as  the  French  haye 
It,  b^ind  the  curtain ;  but  though  tdchS^  miy  thing  hot  a 
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statue.  And  were  I  a  statue,  it  upould  in  her  presence  only 
be  to  realize  a  story,  like  that  of  Pygmalion  ;  and  Agnes 
would  be  the  goddess  of  beauty,  to  infuse  into  me  the  ife 
and  fire  and  pleasure  of  existence. 

Is  n't  it  straiige,  Fred,  that  1,  who  know  the  sex  so  well 
who  have  studied  its  weakness  only  to  increase  my  own 
strength,  and  its  strength  only  to  reduce  it  to  weakness, 
should,  during  such  an  age  of  close  attendance,  have  made 
so  little  impression  ?  Yet,  so  it  is:  As  yet  there  is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  friendship ;  a  kind  of  very  Platonic  sympa- 
thy, that  has  not  even  amounted  to  a  spark,  which  one  might 
hope  to  bellows  into  a  future  flame.  But  Platonic  love  does 
not  answer  our  purpose. — Does  it,  Fred  ?  'Tis  nonsense 
talking  about  all  mind,  all  soul,  and  all  that.  The  body  mtist 
have  something  to  do  with  it.    As  to  your  Platonics — 

So  aogels  love — so  let  them  love  for  me: 
When  I'm  aU  «ou^— bo  shaU  my  lOTe  too  be. 

My  only  hope  arises  from  her  increasing  indifference  to  the 
palpable  neglect  and  notorious  infidelities  of  Trevor,  and 
from  her  increasing  t:onfidence  in  your  humble  servant. 
But  whence  arises  this  confidence  ?  say  you.  Why,  because 
1  apparently  da  every  thing  to  lead  t^  misled  Trevor  back 
to  his  duty ;  and  because  she  reads  in  uy  averted  eye  a  sym- 
pathy for  a  neglected  wife,  without  disco>«ring  the  passion 
— the  burning  passion  which  glows  beneath  it — and  which 
would  leap  out  in  my  glances,  if  it  dared,  with  sill  the  fire 
and  impetuosity  of  a  volcano.  But  it  is  not  time  yet  for  the 
eruption. 

Another  point,  too,  I  have  gained  :  she  thinks  me  ill-used 
by  the  world — imagines  me  libelled  by  what  it  says  of  me, 
gives  me  credit  for  the  disdain  with  which  I  treat  its  accusa- 
tions, and  attributes  my  philosophy  under  all  with  which  it 
assails  me,  to  a  consciousness  of  its  being  undeserved.  She 
imagines  me  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

These  are  her  ideas,  Fred ;  and  her  heart,  like  a  knight- 
errant,  has  risen  in  my  defence.  She  imagines  me  calum- 
niated, and  becomes  my  protector.  She  says  she  will  judge 
for  herself,  by  what  she  herself  can  see,  (heaven  bless  her, 
and  let  her  see  a  great  dead  more  than  she  yet  dreams  of!) 
and  never  be  led  by  common  report,  as  she  determines  to 
think  that — 
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Bniy  apiaioB  is  an  idle  fool, 

flwt  9M  a  ael)60l-rod  keept  adiiM  ia  inr& 

4iid  irigbta  flie  nanrpcnaAMd  teaipla  of  tba  BiaC- 

Anil  you  nay  be  aBSured  that  I  agree  with  her.  To  exeite 
her  generosity  thus,  is  «  great  point  gained  with  one  of  her 
8ex«  for  heaven  knows  how  far  she  nay  carry  it* 

With  regard  to  the  one  great  afiair,  which  is,  alas!  toe 
much  emblazoned  in  the  heraldic  records  of  gallantry  to  at- 
tenpt  concealment,  we  have  touched  on  it  but  otice,  and  I 
managed  it  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  she  is  quite  Hncer- 
lain  whether  1  tempted  the  lady,  or  the  lady  temi^dme,aiid 
has  found  an  apology  for  the  whole  adventure  in  the  inexpe- 
rience of  a  boy,  and  in  the  ardent  temperament  of  youth. 
Oh !  Fred,  Fred !  whenever  a  woman  can  thus  find  an  apo* 
logy  for  one  seduction  in  the  natural  steps  which  lead  to  aU 
seductions,  1  am  afraid  her  own  is  not  entirely  out  of  the 
cards.     What  think  you  ?  This  "  I  talcultfte,"  ad  the  Ame- 
ricans say,  is  another  step.     By-tbe^bye,  I  never  tried  an 
American.     I  wonder  what  sort  of  stuff  the  transaOantie 
maids,  widows,  and  wives,  are  composed  of.     What  think 
you,  Fr6d,  of  ^  trip  to  New-Tork,  or  P^nnsylvtoia,  or  tiosfkm, 
or  some  other  of  their  barbarous  cities,  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  these  matters  of  natural  histo^)  ?  matters  a 
little  more  intere^^g  to  mankind  than  the  idebergs,  rai 
show,  rein-deei^  &nd  Esquimaux,  which  deeo^aie  the  pages 
of  our  Nortii  Pole  voyagers.     I  dare  say  the  ^rival  of  two 
such  fi^Uows  as  we  are  among  the  Yaiikees  v^ould  create 
about  such  a  devil  of  a  fuss  among  the  women  there,  as  tlie 
presence  of  Apollo  did  with  the  daughters  of  old  Myais  m 
the  burletta  of  Midas.    I  much  question,  tfaoulgh,  whether 
we  should  not  do  more  mischief  among  thes^  ^^  calculating'* 
people  by  being  sent  out  as  a  bale  of  goods,  with  b  vahiatioii 
and  invoice  tacked  to  our  tails ;  fori  dare  say  love  is  no 
marketable  commodity  there,  unless  it  coiild  be  sold  hf 
weight, 

^  Yet  I  suppose  women  are  much  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  the  very  reverse  of  their  own  miitors,  which  reflect 
without  talking,  while  they  talk  without  reflecting ;  and  I 
dare  swear  that  this  is  the  case,  from  the  gazelle-eyed  Per- 
sian,  who  gazes  at  the  liquid  portrait  of  her  eastern  loveli- 
ness in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Bcndcmir,  to  the  Esquiinatix 
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clafflsel  who  dresses  her  frozen  locks  by  the  reflection  of  An 
iceberg.     But  where  the  devil  is  my  pen  wandering  ? 


-what  does  it  in  the  north 


When  it  shonid  be  serying  its  aoy'reign  in  the  sooth  7 

And  yet  it  can't  serve  me  much  here,  with  a  mistress  not 
yet  drawn  into  a  correspondence.  Would  you  believe  that 
any  woman  whom  he  chose  to  be  in  love  with,  would  know 
Leshe  for  six  months,  and  not  know  his  handwriting  ?  Yet, 
by  my  faith,  Fred,  it  is  a  fact,  a  melancholy  fact ;  and  I  hate 
melancholy  facts. 

Ah,  Villars,  a  correspondence  is  the  thing  after  all.  Things 
look  so  pretty  upon  paper,  and  one's  sentences  are  so  well 
turned ;  and  then  one's  letters  get  tucked  into  tuckers,  and 
put  behind  piUows,  and  furnish  so  much  food  for  sentiment ; 
and  then  come  Pope's  lines  to  the  dear  creatures'  recollec- 
tions of  the  divine  origin  of  letters : 

Henyen  first  sent  letters  for  seme  wretch's  aid, 

Some  banished  loyer,  or  some  captire  •4aid.  _^ 

Heaven  is  certainly  very  useful  as  an  i)':ustration.  And  yet, 
now  I  think  of  it,  she  does  know  my  l^andwriting ;  that  is, 
if  the  sight  of  it  made  such  an  impression  on  her,  as  her 
dear  little  crow-quill  scrawl  did  upon  me,  when  I  lighted  on 
some  verses  which  she  had  copied  out,  and  which!  treasure 
up — and  read-*and  read — till  1  imagine  all  the  glowing  sen- 
timents they  contain  are  addressed  to  myself;  and  go  dis- 
tracted when  I  awake  from  my  day-dream,  and  recollect  they 
are  Byron's. 

These  poets  are  certainly  very  useful  to  lovers  with  a  cer- 
tain set  of  women.  Another  of  my  schemes  is  to  impress 
her  with  an  idea,  that  in  spite  of  all  my — pshaw! — I  will 
not  be  vain,  but  that  I  am  the  sufferer  under  the  influence  of 
a  hopeless  passion.  This  excites  her  curiosity ;  begets  an 
interest  in  my  fate,  and  creates  pity ;  and  you  know  the 
hacknied  proverb,  but  not  the  less  true  because  hacknied, 
particularly  when  the  pity  is  at  all  connected  with  any  ideas 
of  the  tender  passion.  By-the-by,  I  wonder  who  the  devil 
nicknamed  one  of  the  most  violent  passions  of  human  na- 
ture, at  least  of  yours  and  my  human  nature,  the  tenitr 
passion ! 

Well)  I  have  so  contrived  my  sighs  and  looks,  and  *^  every 
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ibtion  of  my  t^mg  {Se ;"  and  La  Tour  has  lo  well  tbr own 
tn  his  hints  to  her  waitiDg^naid,  that  she  is  fliUy  impreseed 
with  this  notion ;  and  I  often  catch  her  watchmg  me  as  I 
address  differ eht  women,  or  rather  indiferent  women,  with 
the  view  to  discover  my  secret. 

The  other  day,  with  this  view,  I  pressed  Buffon  into  my 
service.  Metbinks  I  bear  you  say,  Why,  what  the  deVil  can 
the  biographer  and  historian  of  quadrupeds  have  in  common 
with  such  a  woman  as,  your  pen  and  passion  describe  this  to 
be  ?  Listen :  we  were  all  at  Mrs.  Bluemaiitle's ;  you  re- 
member the  old  lady — a  collector  of  scraps  of  poetry,  a 
sewer-together  of  epigrams  and  conundrums,  and  who  sets 
up  for  a  learned  lady  upon  the  strength  of  keeping  an  album, 
l^ound  in  purple  morocco,  and  filled  with  the  namby-pamby 
nonsense  of  half  a  hundred  amateur  poets,  or  rather,  prosers. 

Well,  we  were  all  to  write  a  sentence,  or  a  verse,  either 
extempore  or  from  memory,  in  this  album  of  Mrs.  Blue- 
mantle's.  This  scheme  in  my  head,  with  a  lynx- eye  I  watch 
every  opportunity  of  throwing  in  a  hint  of  unrequited  pas- 
sion and  of  disappointed  love.  There 's  nothing  softens  a 
woman's  heart  like  it,  Fred,  depend  upon  it. 

I  had  been  reading  Buffon,  and  my  good  genius  popped 
this  sentence  of  the  naturalist  into  my  head,  just  in  the  nick 
of  time ;  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  hot-pressed, 
gilt-edged  page  of  the  album  as  naturally  as  possible:— 

^*  Amour !  Desir  inn^ !  Ame  de  la  nature !  Source 
feconde  de  tout  piaisir,  de  toute  volupt6,  pourquoi  fais-tu 
i'^tat  heureux  de  tous  les  ^tres,  et  le  malheur  de  I'homme  ?'' 

Was  not  that  well  thrown  in,  Fred  ?  Had  you  seeto  her 
eye  as  it  glanced  over  the  lines,  you  would  have  said  bo. 

I  saw  it  acted  hke  a  hand-grenade,  which,  though  it  did 
not  quite  fire  the  train,  was  very  near  it. 

I  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  context  to  her,  or  the  reply 
which  BufiTon  makes  to  his  own  question  ;  but  I  send  it  yott 
lest  you  should  give  the  old  naturalist  credit  for  a  refinement 
which  he  does  not  deserve.  You  know  justice  is  myforte^ 
and  I  like  to  do  it  to  every  body :  to  men,  as  well  as  women  :--*• 

"  C'est  qu'il  n'y  a  que  la  phyaque  de  cette  passion  qui 
soit  bon,  c'est  que  ma]gr6  ce  cjue  peuvent  dure  les  gens  6pris, 
le  moral  n'en  vaut  rien.  Les  animaux,  guides  par  le  senti^ 
ment  seul,  (sefOment  means  instinet  in  French,  Fred ;  not 
sentiment)  leurs  d^sirs  sent  toujours  proportionn^s  k  la  puw* 
»*n«fi  ^  jeuir  (sensible  de^i,  Fred) ;  iki  sentent  autanl  qu*i7s 


j^iiUseiit  (Inckf  dt/gp) ;  cl  ds  ae  jouissctot  l|Q'«iitttfit  ^u'ib 
leateiit.  {IM  you  eVer  bear  xff  cuoh  wne  dogs,  Fred  ?) 
L'JiDBHiie,  an  oontrair^  en  y^ofaubt  inTenter  des  pkidirs  n'a 
fait  que  gater  ta  nature.  (Ve^^  tnie^  Fred.)  Tout  ce  qtt*H 
y  a  de  bon  dans  I'amour  appartient  done  aux  animaux,  tout 
aussi  bon  qu'^  lious."-^And  dO  tmich  for  the  Iovjb  of  the 
Buffola  Bufibn.  But  you  know  I  could  not  write  all  this  in 
Mrs.  Bluemantle's  album.  She  might  not  have  thought  it 
proper ;  and^  as  D'Oyley  says^  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
world  I  do  imderstand,  it  is  propriety. 

JiMuie  «  vifftae,  it  700  haire  it  not-** 

is  one  of  the  best  lessons  that  was  ever  given  to  poor  human 
nature :  for  hypocrisy  is  tke  ofdet  6f  the  day  ;  and,  take  us 
altogether,  Fred,  1  do  not  think  thet-e  are  two  hotiester  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  in  this  sense  of  the  w6Td^  than  our  two 
selves.    Is  not  this  your  opinion  ? 

La  Tour  has  just  been  to  say  that  dressing-time  is  at 
hand.  Fool!  does  he  imagine  that  1  have  done  any  thing 
else  than  watch  the  progress  of  time  since  I  last  parted  from 
her  ?  By  my  soul,  every  tick  of  my  watch  has  been  a  com- 
fort to  my  heart,  as  it  brought  me  a  second  nearer  to  the 
time  appointed  for  my  seeing  her  again. 

We  dine  a  very  smidl  party  in  the  little  drawing-room  in 
Park  Lane.  Trevor,  Agnes,  and  myself,  proceed  to  the 
Haymarket  early,  that  she  may  hear  the  whole  of  the  opera^ 
and  indulge  her  enthusiasm  for  Mozart.  How  a  little  en- 
thusiasan  for  music  helps  us  on  with  them ! 

Trevor  has  a  new  flame,  with  a  box  aux  troisoHmes^ 
who  comes  eariy  likewise.  He  has  confided  his  secret  to 
me,  and  I  have,  most  untnUingly^  promised  to  find  an  excuse 
for  his  early  absence  from  his  wife's  box.  So  now  to  dress^ 
then  to  dine,  and  then  to  the  opera,  the  dear  delicious  opera 
—-that  great  mart  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  in  the 
world ;  the  royal  exchange  for  sighs,  smiles,  glances,  biXteti- 
ieux^  and  visiting  tickets ;  the  scene  of  so  many  commence- 
ments, and  what  is  better,  of  so  many  dintyuemente  of  in* 
trigues ;  the  resort  and  delight  of  all,  from  the  grim  oM 
dowager  who  gracied  the  circle  of  Queen  Charlotte,  to  the 
languishing  young  lady  of  the  last  dra'^^ing-room ;  from  ^ 
connoisseur  of  music,  to  the  amateur  of  "every  thing  :*'  ftj'^t 
tf  er y  thing,  Fred,  as  you  know  Ml  Well ;  for  of  ril  the  i»»i 
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I  ever  knew,  Fred,  you  are  really  one  of  the  worst.  Ask 
your  own  conscience,  now,  and  tell  me  fairly  how  many 
oaths  have  you  sworn  and  broken  in  these  very  opera-boxes  ? 
But,  with  you,  I  am  afraid  that 

Tour  oatlM  and  your  affections  are  all  one 
Witib  your  apparel ;  thisgi  to  put  off  and  on. 

Why  don't  you  take  example  by  me,  Fred  ?  Let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  do  so  before  it  is  too  late.  But  I  am  going  to 
my  Agnes,  and  I  have  no  time,  no  head,  no  heart  for  teach- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  you  shall  escape  this  time.  I  am  so 
full  of  my  anticipations,  that  I  could  say  with  Borneo — 

My  thongbts  presage  some  joyfol  news  at  hand : 

My  "bosom's  lord  sits  UghUy  on  its  throne ;  i 

And,  all  this  day,  an  onaecustomM  spirit 

Itifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 

Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed, 

When  but  lore's  shadows  are  so  nch  in  joy ! 

And  so  good  bye,  Fred,  till  after  the  opera. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  niNNEB. 


The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  T 


The  little  drawing-room  dinners  at  Trevor  House  were 
among  the  most  exquisite  entertainments  of  that  hospitable 
mansion.  Ostentation  and  formality  were  banished  from  the 
board  ;  yet  there  was  eVery  thing  that  could  give  a  zest  to 
the  epicurean  manner  in  which  the  table  was  served.  The 
room  itself  was  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and  opened,  by 
one  Venetian  window,  into  a  spacious  balcony  overlooking 
the  Park.  This  balcony,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  was  filled 
with  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  whose  delicious  perfume 
^cirvaded  the  whole  apartment.    The  sides  of  the  roqm  w^re 
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^annelled  in  rick  fluted  silk  of  India  manufacture ;  the  styles 
of  the  panne  Is  were  of  white  and  gold  ;  the  ceUing  richly 
ornamented  in'  the  same  manner ;  and  in  the  centre  of  every 
pannel  was  an  exqiiisite  cabinet  picture  of  some  celebrated 
master.    The  angles  of  the  room  were  rounded  and  formed 
into  four  niches  ;  tlu'ee  of  which  were  adorned  by  productions 
of  the  chisels  of  CanoYa,  Thorwaldson,  and  Chantry,  and  the 
fourth  filled  by  a  beautiful  cast  from  the  antique.     OttOBians 
of  the  same  silk  as  the  hangings  of  the  room^  surrounded  the. 
whole  apartment  and  filled  Uie  recesses;  a  thick  crimson 
carpet  covered  the  floor ;  and  ihe  doers  were  foimed  into 
^pannels  of  the  room,  so  thal^  whenjhey  were  shut^  the  en- 
trances were  concealed,  and  there  appea^d  no  other  opening 
than  that  into  the  balcony,  which,  firom  being  enclosed  with 
jalousies  and  glass,  formed  a  complete  conservat(»7  attached 
to  the  apartment. 

A  round  table  occupied  the  ceittreof  the  room,  calculated 
for  six  or  eight  persons ;  this  being  the  greatest  number  tha^ 
Mrs.  Trevor  ever  permitted  at  her  little  drawing-room  oote- 
riea,  to  which,  engagements  of  a  much  more  ostentatious 
diaracter  frequently  gave  place.  These  tittle  parties  were 
getierally  made  up  in  a  hurry,  and  were  by  Agnes  denominated 
her  ^Oempcr^  dinners  and  suppers.  On  these  occasions  four 
pedestals^  containing  compartments^  and  moving  ^pon  cen- 
tres, were  placed  at  the  four  cernersi,  within  reach  of  the 
guests  ;  these  contained  every  thing  that  ceuld  possibly  be 
wanted^  so  timt  the  use  of  s^vasls  was  entirely  precluded^ 
excepting  for  the  removes,  when  they  were  summoned  by  a 
beU  cotnmunicating  from  the  under  ade  of  the  taUe. 

It  was  in  the  society  that  fi^<|uently  Mirounded  this  table, 
aiid  in  the  cot»ies  which  she  assembled  in  this  her  favottrite 
apartment,  that  Agnes  enjoyed  more  fdeasure  than  in  any  of 
^  the  large  and  magnificent  parties  which  she  was  eotnpelled  so 
frequently  to  give  in  her  own  house,  and  so  frequently  to  attend 
at  the  mansions  of  others.  It  was  in  tbese  per  ties  that  rank 
gave  n6  title  to  admission.  Friendship » liking,  talent,  were 
the  inducements  for  the  invitation  of  the  party  ;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  poor  poet,  the  humble  tertist,  the  ai^ring  drama* 
tist,  and  not  unfrequeutly  the  meritorious  actor*,  were  encour- 
ageol,  without  being  required  to  exhibit  those  taints  with  which 
they  were  struggling  to  create  fet  themselves  hemes  in  the 
world.  They  were  here  unchecked  by  the  sUfieriority  ojf 
those  by  whcin  they  were  surrounded,  and  fearless  of  that 
insolent  foppery  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  the  pride  o^ 
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aristocratic  ignorance  to  frown  down  the  talent  wUch  the^ 
envy,  but  which  they  cannot  appreciate. 

The  good,  however,  of  these  parties  did  not  finish  merely  in 
the  pleasure  of  their  enjoyment.  The  works  of  many  an  hi 
dustrious  artist  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  patronage 
which  Agnes  contrived  to  procure  for  them  at  these  coteries ; 
and  talent  of  different  descriptions,  that  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  her  as  deserving  of  notice,  had  crept  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  into  fame  and  independence,  by  the  helping  hand 
of  her  whom  their  possessors  looked  upon  as  their  tutelar  ge- 
nius. That  the  talents  her  kindness  had  thus  fostered  into 
public  existence  should  sometimes,  with  serpent  tongue,  turn 
and  sting  the  hand  that  had  drawn  them  from  their  native  ob- 
scurity, might  for  a  moment  grieve  her ;  but  she  never 
swerved  firom  her  determination  to  pursue  the  same  means  of 
assisting  others. 

It  was  in  these  parties  that  new  poems  and  plays  were  cri- 
ticised ;  new  works  of  art  illustrated ;  and  disquisitions  of 
every  sort  connected  with  intellect  and  the  arts  encouraged  ; 
while  every  thing  that  could  create  a  laugh,  or  add  to  the 
gayetyof  the  moment,  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  applause  of 
Agnes,  whose  dehght  was  sometimes  to  bring  together  the 
light  poet  and  the  grave  philosopher,  the  sprightly  drama- 
tist and  the  sedate  professor.  It  was  here  that  €■■  was 
sometimes  heard  for  an  hour  in  his  elegant  eulogiums  upon 
Shakspeare — that  M—  first  read  portions  of  ins  poems— 
and  that  young  play-whghts  first  tried  the  wings  of  their 
dramatic  muse. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  small  assemblies,  which  were 
sometimes  really  little  congregations  of  contradiction,  that 
Leslie,  by  the  quantity  of  his  superficial  knowledge,  by  his 
correct  memory,  and  his  lively  imagination,  fi-equently  con-> 
trived  to  shine  pre-eminent ;  feeling,  that  in  such  a  mind  and 
heart  as  Agnes  possessed,  that  admiration  of  talent  was  the 
very  likely  precursor  to  a  warmer  feeling. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  the  party  were  to  break  up  so 
soon,  there  was  nobody  there  who  had  not  some  early  en- 
gagement ;  and  among  them,  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Henry  Pomeroy,  was  the  perpetual  D'Oyley,  a  young  and  en- 
thusiastic artist,  the  French  attacM^  and  a  regularly  serious 
professor,  who  had  been  giving  lectiires  at  the  Royal  Sodety 
so  totally  subversive  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
and  reducing  every  thing  to  so  much  philosophioal  reality  ^ 
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Ibat  he  had  been  nlckaamed  the  ^'  matter-of-fact"  professor. 
Beneath  a  rough  outside,  however,  it  was  said  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  kindly  heart,  and  in  spite  of  his  stoical  system,  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  a  palate  not  at  all  insensible  to  good 
dinners  and  generous  wines. 

This  worthy  professor,  on  the  day  in  question,  was  pursuing  his 
usual  theme — recommending  temperance  amidst  the  profusion 
of  which  he  was  partaking ;  praising  the  crust  and  water, 
and  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  while  feasting  upon  venison  ;  and 
s  waUowing  Burgundy  and  Champagne  on  a  soft  chair,  beneath 
a  gilded  ceiling.  From  these  subjects  he  turned  to  those 
which  had  proved  the  subjects  of  his  disquisition  at  the 
society,  and  which,  from  their  hizarrerie^  more  perhaps  than 
from  their  scientific  excellence,  had  brought  the  old  gentleman 
into  fashion,  and  threw  him  into  a  circle  of  society  in  which 
he  sometimes  found  himself  entirely  out  of  his  element,  though 
nothing  could  daunt  him  out  of  the  dogmatical  tenacity  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  opinions.  The  Frenchman's  ears, 
eyes,  and  mouth,  seemed  to  yen  to  their  utmost  expansion  as  he 
strove  to  understand  the  ^guments  of  the  worthy  doctor  ; 
but  as  he  looked  around  at  all  the  evident  contradictions 
which  the  very  apartment  they  were  in  afforded  to  the  pro- 
fessor's arguments,  he  could  only  shrug  up  his  shoulders  and 
exclaim,  ^'  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  je  n'entends  rien,"  swallow  his 
champagne,  and  address  himself  again  to  his  pota^e, 

^^  Nay,  nay,"  said  Agnes,  interrupting  the  professor  in  the 
midst  of  a  tirade,  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  prove  there 
was  nothing  real  in  life,  ^^  do  not,  my  dear  sir,  deprive  us  of 
every  pleasure  of  existence.  Surely  you  do  not  think  the 
world  the  dull  place  which  your  argument  would  make  of 
it ;  and  say  that  all  that  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  is  de- 
ception." 

^^  How,  madam,  can  I  change  facts  ?  it  is  precisely  as  I 
say ;  and  were  you  well  grounded  in  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  you  would  yourself  acknowledge  it,"  returned  the 
professor. 

^  Why,  as  to  philosophy,  sir,"  exclaimed,  D'Oyley,  "  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  I  understand,  it  is  phi- 
losophy ;  and  I  do  pronounce  yours  to  be  of  the  most  curious 
nature  I  have  ever  heard  of." 

«^  That  may  be,  sir,"  drily  olise^red  the  profSs&Or,  ^^  but 
il  )s  net«rthi9l€9»  frue." 
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•  «^  What,  sir!'*  exclaimed  Leslie,  with  affected inin^u^^ivw, 


*^  would  70a  persuade  me  that  all  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
which  my  eye  hs  delighted,  and  with  which  hill  and  valley  ire 
corered,  and  that  the  charms  and  pre-eminent  graces  of 
woman,  which  captivate  the  senses — the  roses  and  lilies  of 
her  complexion — ^the  softness  of  a  blue,  the  lustre  of  a  dark 
eye,  or  the  piquanpy  of  a  hazel — or  all  that  roundness  of 
form,  which  constitutes  symmetry — would  you  persuade  me 
that  all  this,  which  I  see  and  feel  palpable  to  the  touch,  exists 
only  in  my  imagination,  and  has  no  more  foundation  in  reality, 
than  the  air-drawn  dagger  in  Macbeth  ?" 

^'  Precisely  so,  young  gentleman,"  returned  the  professor. 
^^  It  was  the  temptation  to  murder,  the  dream  of  inordinate 
ambition,  that  pourtrayed  to  the  mental  eye  ef  Macbeth  the 
dagger  which  '^marshall'd  him  the  way  he  was  to  go :"  and 
I  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  concupiscence  of  youth,  the  heat  of 
the  young  blood,  that  acts  upon  the  imagination  of  a  man  in 
love,  as  it  is  called,  ju3t  as  ambition  did  upon  the  mind  of 
Macbeth ;  and  his  senses  are  the  artists,  which  paint  to  his 
eye  beauties,  and  colours,  and  roundness,  and  the  other  non- 
senses you  mention  which  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  chimera 
of  his  own  brain." 

'*  What,  sir !  do  you  persist  then  that  every  thing  is  seem- 
ing, that  every  appearance  is  deceitful,  and  that  our  senses 
are  given  us  only  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  perpetual  illusion  ?" 
"  You've  exactly  hit  it,"  said  the  professor.    *'  There  is  not 
an  appearance  in  what  you  call  nature,  that  is  real;  we  live 
in  a  dream  surrounded  by  shadows  and  pictures,  which  are 
painted  on  the  retina  of  our  own  imaginations,  by  our  own 
preposterous  fancies ;  as  proofs  of  which,  look  at  the  sea, 
which  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  flat  surface,  while  in  reality  it  is 
a  part  of  a  sphere.     The  sun,  which  appears  to  our  sight 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  in  reality  a  million  times  larger 
than  our  earth.     To  turn  from  magnitudinal  to  minor  points, 
observe  this  ^  lady's  finger,'  as  I  believe  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  these  biscuits,  which  look  like  waxen  tapers,  but  are 
eatables ;  as  I  plunge  it  in  this  goblet  of  water  it  appears 
bent,  and  yet  we  know  that  in  reality  it  is  straight.     Look 
at  yourself  in  that  mirror,  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  your  face  appears 
looking  at  you  from  behind  it ;  and  as  a  farther  proof  that      I 
tench  and  sight  are  deceptive,  that  very  glass,  which  appears 
^o  smooth  and  shining,  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  uneven 
wilios  and  convexities.    Nay,  even  the  skin  of  a  beautiful 

—  -  .J 
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tr«iDian,^^  iskmg  the  hand  of  A|;nes,  wh|0  sat  ne^  faim,  tad 
wUch  was  freely  gi^en,  '^  of  this  hand,  foi?  instaacev  viiic^ 
fiMda  ao  soft,  so  smooth^  so  round,  wh}[,"  and  the  professor 
seemed  affected  by  the  touch,  ^^  why,  even  this-skin^  is,"  and 
he  was  Sfoing  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  describing  the 
poneSf  and  the.  anatomy  of  the  skin,  when  his«yes  encounter* 
iog  those  .of  Mrs,  TVevor,  the  glance  she  gave  him,  and  the' 
touch  of  her  soft  hand,  together  with  the  gentle  pressure  06 
fciendship  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  seemed  to  electrify, 
the  professor,  put  the  whole  train  of  his  ideas  to  iiight,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  admit,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company, 
that  there  was  some  reality  in  the  beauties,  the  existence  of 
which  his  theory  denied. 

-  ^^  Gome,  come,  professor,  acknowledge  that  there  is  more 
in  the  philosophy  that  I  do  understand^  than  there  is  in  that 
which  you  would  have  taught  me  ;  and  acknowledge,  too, 
that  women  govern  all  things,"  saidD'Oyley. 

^^  I  acknowledge  no  such  thing,  sir,"  said  the  philosopher, 
laying  great  stress  upon  the  syllable  know ;  and  resuming  the 
stoical  expression  of  his  eountenance,  which  had  unbent 
braealh  the  temporary  influence  of  Agnes,  ^^  women  are 
very  well  in  their  proper  places." 

'^Ah,  monsieur  le  philosophe,  ne  dites  rien  centre  les 
dameS'-'-moi — I  will  break  de  lance  in  dere  service." 

^*  Aye,  and  a  glass  too,  I  perceive,"  said  D*Oyley,  as  the 
energy  of  the  little  Frenchman  occasioned  the  fracture  of 
his  Champagne  glass  against  his  dessert-plate.  ^^  Well,  if 
there  is  anything  1  do  understand,  it  is  repartee." 

^^  We  feel  much  obliged  by  your  rising  in  our  defence," 
exclaimed  Agnes :  ^^  yet  is  it  not  rather  curious  that  a  nation 
so  famed  for  its  gallantry  and  poUiesse  aux  dames  as  yours  i», 
should  be  the  only  European  kingdom  in  which  tiiey  are 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  ?" 

'^  Ah,  Madame  !  c'esttrop  vrai,etjele  regrette  infiniment. 
Mais  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  Mezeray  ditr  que  ^  ce  a'est  pas 
qu^elles  fussent  incapables  de  gouvererr,  puisqu'on  leur  a  pres- 
que  toujours  accord^  la  regence  ;  et  un  autre  Cardinal,  Mon 
sieur  Mazarin,  a  dit  que  plusieurs  femmes  etoient  dignesde  r^- 
gir  un  royaume  ;'  "  and  the  polite  Frenchman  bowed  with  the- 
self*satisfied  air  of  having  rescued  his  country  from  the  stigma 
of  a  want  of  pcHUessBn 

^^  According  to  your  account,"  said  Leslie, "  flattery  seems 
tohave  becfi  one  fifthe  cardinal  virtues  ;  though  you  forget 
VoL.li. 
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that  Mazarin's  compliroent  to  the  sex  was  a  litde  emlitlcred 
hy  the  subsequent  sentence,  which  he  added  by  way  of  qoali* 
fication,  and  in  which  he  says,  that  though  fit  to  gmwetn  u 
kingdom — ^  qu'il  ^toit  toujours  a  craindre  qu'elles  ne  ae  lais* 
aassent  subjuguer  par  des  amants  incapables  de  gouverner 
douze  poules,'  and  thus  he  caAie  to  the  true  kingdom  of  a 
woman's  reign — the  human  heart,  and  by  that  she  may  not 
only  govern  a  kingdom,  but  the  universe.  But  yet,"  pursued 
he,  ^^  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  history,  that  you  will  find  fewer 
queens  than  kings  resgining  themselves  to  the  tender  pas- 
sions." 

"  Nay,  recollect.  Mary  of  Scotland,"  interrupted  D'Oy- 
ley,  and  was  going  to  boast  of  his  understanding  the  matter 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world — but  Leslie  went  on — 
'  '^  1  do ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  unhappy  example  of  Mary, 
I  will  give  you  Isabella  of  Castile  ;  in  Hungary,  Marie  Th^- 
rdse  ;  in  Russia,  Catharine  ;  and  though  last,  not  the  least 
splendid  specimen  of  a  queen,  I  will  give  you  our  own  Eliza- 
beth. None  of  these  permitted  any  lovers  to  influence  their 
government.  The  latter  had  her  weaknesses,  as  well  as  her 
strength  ;  but  they  were  never  permitted  to  interrupt  the 
prosperity  of  her  reign  ;  and  when  a  lover,  (and  scandal,  or 
fame,  or  by  whatever  name  rumour  may  be  designated,  says 
a  happy  one,)  presuming  on  her  favour,  ventured  to  oppose 
her  measures — we  all  know  the  catastrophe." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  the  professor,  who  had  listened 
very  impatiently  to  doctrines  so  directly  in  opposition  to  his 
own,  ^^  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  woman  either  hold  a  sceptre 
herself,  or  have  any  influence  with  those  who43o.  Her  true 
throne  is  her  domestic  fireside.  Her  kingdom  should  be  her 
home,  and  her  subjects  the  family  circle." 

"  Including  the  husband,  of  course,  which  brings  it  back 
exactly  to  my  position,  that  women  govern  everything.  Well, 
if  there  is  anything  I  do  understand,  it  is  logic,"  said 
D'Oyley. 

"  And  love  governs  women  :  ergo^  love  is  king  of  the  uni- 
verse," exclaimed  Leslie.  "  However,  as  to  my  friend  the 
professor's  idea,"  pursued  he,  knowing  how  delighted  Agnes 
was  to  hear  the  intellect  of  her  sex  defended,  "  that  a  wo- 
man^s  throne  is  a  stuffed  arm-chair  ;  her  kingdom  a  nursery  ; 
her  sceptre  a  rod  ;  her  crown  a  fool's  cap,  and  her  subjects  a 
parcel  of  noisy  brats  and  saucy  servants  ;  I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  him.    Women's  minds  and  hearts  are  formed  for  higher 
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^vrposes  than  the  mere  drudgery  of  domestic  life  ;  and  though 
Tdo  not  wish  to  see  a  woman  always  in  Minerva's  helmet,  I 
bare  no  objection  to  the  influence  of  her  intellect  in  high  quar- 
terSf  calming  the  fiercer  passions  of  man's  nature ;  nor  to 
hear  that  the  brightest  jewel  of  a  monarch's  diadem  is  made 
to  shine  upon  an  offending  minister  by  the  merciful  kindness 
of  some  lughly-gifted  woman." 

Agneslooked  her  approbation. 

^^  I  tell  you,  sir,'*  said  the  professor,  who  felt  the  dignity  of 
man's  prerogative  wounded,  ^^  that  what  you  are  saying  is  an 
absurdity — an  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  Leslie,  *^  it  has  at  any  rate  the  merit 
of  not  being  a  hypocritical  absurdity,  and  therefore  not  likely  ^ 
to  deceive." 

Thet^ompany  smiled  ;  but  theprofesspr^  who  had  no  under: 
standing  whatever  for  a  quibble,  merely  repeated,  raising  his 
voice,  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  an  absurdity." 

^^  But,  my  dear  professor,  absurdities  have  their  use.  The 
most  difficult  problems  in  Euclid  are  solved  by  absurdities.  It 
is  the  true  exposition  of  absurdity  that  makes  the  contrary 
more  palpable  :  so  that  your  argument  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
my  absurdity  for  proving  its  truth.     I  appeal  to  the  la<lies." 

^^  Sir^"  said  the  professor^  ^^  as  your  absurdities  have  been 
uttered  m  defence  of  the  ladies,  no  doubt  they  will,  in  return, 
rise  in  defence  of  your  absurdities.  But  I  look  upon 'these 
matters  philosophically." 

^^  Oh,  no  doubt,"  exclaimed  Leslie,  ^^  and  like  the  natural 
philosopher  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic 
bumper  of  Burgundy,  in  which  women  were  toasted  as  the 
delight  of  social  life,  as  the  purest  and  best  pleasures  sent  us 
6y  Heaven  for  our  enjoyment  on  earth,  being  appealed  to  for 
his  opinion  of  woman,  he  phlegmatically  defined  her  to  be 
^un  animal  moins  fort  que  i'homme,  moins  grand,  moins 
capable  de  longs  travaux  ;  son  sang  plus  aqueux,  sa  chair 
moins  compacte,  ses  cheveux  plus  long^ ;  ses  bras  moins  mus- 
euleuz  ;  sa  bouche  plus  petite.'  And  finished  by  gravely  say- 
ing— ^  Ges  caracteres  distinguent  les  femmes  dans  toute  la 
terre,  chez  toutes  les  espies,  depuis  la  Japonic  jusqu'a  la  c6te 
de  Guin^e  ;  en  ^Am^rique  comme  a  la  Chine.  £t  voiUi  les 
femmes !'"  exclaimed  he,  having  by  a  definition  worthy  of 
Buffon,  entirely  destroyed  the  poetry  of  the  subject. 

^^  Well,  but,"  said  the  professor,  ^^  all  the  poets  are  not<m 
your  side.    If  I  rememberi  Virgil,  over  whom  when  a  boy  I 
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MiMa  grei^  d^aloftiitfe,  lie  ii6T«f  icaieelyiaiM^lui  wdl  of 
Ihen.  He  makes  hA»  IMdo  so  chaageable,  that  tile  dfwtWiifti 
ikeBicN^tes  canniOt  fiic  the  time  of  her  death ;  bat  liris)  4heem« 
Ueme  of  ioconstaBcy,  muat  determine  it.  Aa  to  Helen^  ee 
fiir  from  coraplimentiDg  her  as  Homer  does^  he  deliberated 
iriiether  he  shall  not  kill  her ;  and  when  he  once  findahintoelf 
speaking  a  little  favourably  of  Camilla,  he  seenis  t6  repent^ 
and  finishes  by  calling  her  ^  aspera  et  horrenda  vir^o.'  His 
fields  of  mouroiiig  too  are  all  filled  with  women.  Hd  sca^cbly 
admits  a  man  into  his  regions  of  repentance.  So  you  see, 
sir,"  said  the  professor,  delisted  at  his  own  recoUeibtionfif 
^^  even  the  poets  are  not  altogether  in  your  favour." 

^'  Why,"  answered  Leslie,  ^^  in  the  solitary  instance  jovt 
have  named,  perhaps  you  may  be  correct ;  but  recollect  Uiat 
YirgA  was  a  swarthy,  uncouth,  and  ungraceful  man,  with  a 
sickly  cast  of  countenance,  and  with  gray  hairs  in  green  youth  ; 
a  man  not  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  therefore 
very  likely  to  vituperate  them  ;  for  I  never  heard  anybody 
abuse  them,  excepting  under  these  circumstances.  Virgtt 
stuttered  too ;  as  great  an  impediment  to  love  as  it  is  to 
speech.  He  was  bashful  and  shy,  and  would  slip  mtb  a  cor- 
ner to  avcnd  the  conversation  of  women ;  and  thatth^  donH 
like,  Professor—" 

^^ Unless  they  slip  into  the  cornier  WitK  you;"  exclaim^ 
B'Oyley,  laughing  at  his  own  jest 

^^  Thus,  you  see,  Virgil  is  not  a  fidr  person  to  argue  by. 
Besidesr  P^f<9ddOr,"  proceeded  Leslie,  ^^you  ^e  mistaken 
if  you  imagine  that  love  luid  admiration  of  the  other  sex  were 
confined  to  poets.  It  is  not  only  Aiiacteon  and  Ovid  that 
have  felt  their  power,  but  sages  have  joined  in  their  praise ; 
even  Plutarch,  the  grave  and  reverend  Plutarch,  amid  discus- 
sions of  character,  of  history^  and  of  politics,  which  were  to 
form  the  minds  of  men  for  thousands  of  years,  has  prosed,  if 
not  poetized,  the  praises  of  love.  In  one  of  his  diiscowses  he 
says  that  the  love  of  woman  has  something  in  it  divine  ;  he 
compares  it  to  the  dun,  which  afiimates  nature ;  and,  above  idl, 
he  places  the  greatest  happiness  which  qcian  is  eafmble  of 
eiQ^ing,  in  the  exclusive  love  of  on6  wom4n/' 

Frdm  thid  disquisition  tfa^  turned  to  nuisie ;  which  the  pro« 

feasor  cried  down  with  even  mord  vituperation  than  he  had 

done  the  fair  sex.     He  compared  the  vioHn  to  the  cries  of  the 

cmk,  after  her  own  entrails ;  said  it  was  only  invented  to  inter* 

^I^  cmversation ;  and  that  nothing  was  so  contemptible  a3 

be  pleased  by  having  one's  ears  tickled. 


. ,  Tbe  Frenchman  abused  all  mi^sic,  excepting  that  of  hU 
own  country  ;  called  that  of  the  German  "  lourde ;''  said  that 
tiie  Italian  "  n'avoit  autre  qt^alite  que  la  f^ivgiite;"  and  that 
the  French  were  the  only  people  with  whose  music  was 
mixed  "beaucoup  d'ame" — which  words  he  uttered  with 
much  the  same  feeling  as  an  Spicier  would  measure  out 
*' beaucoupde  Sucre." 

Leslie  looked  at  him  sarcastically,  and  quoted  Rousseau, 
who  called  French  singing  ^^  un  lamentable  chant  Francois, 
qui  avoit  plus  ressemblance  aux  cris  de  la  cohque  qu'aux 
transports  des  passions." 

"  Why,  then,"  exclaimed  D'Oyley,  "  their  chorus  must 
have  been  a  ^  roar  loyal,'  as  if  they  all  had  the  colic  together. 
Well,  if  there  is  any  ihmg  I  'do  understand,  it  is  music. 

Leslie,  knowing  music  to  be  one  of  the  master  passions  of 
Agnes,  then  spoke  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  an  adjunct  to 
poetry.  He  called  Handel  the  Michael  Angelo  of  musicians  ; 
said  that  he  made  sounds  do  the  duty  of  colours.  "  Could 
Claude  himself,"  exclaimed  he,  *'•  have  produced  a  finer  land- 
scape than  is  portrayed  in  the  pastoral  symphony  which  pre- 
cedes the  recitative  of  "  There  were  Shepherds,'  in  The 
Messiah  ?'  The  song  of  the  drowsy  birds  dropping  into  their 
nests,  the  setting  san,  the  bleating  flocks,  the  waking  shep- 
herds— all  these  thiffgs  are  not  only  audible,  but  visible,  in 
this  delightful  composition.  What  can  more  gratify  the 
senses,  the  mind,  and  the  imagination — w^hat  can  be  a  more 
intellectual  treat  than  the  performance  of  this  magnificent 
work,  amid  the  fretted  vault  and  pillared  aisle,  where  the  stolen 
choristers  mingle  their  voices  with  the  pealed  organ,  and 
v/here  the  music  derives  additional  power  from  the  solemn 
and  sad  recollection  of  the  meeting  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
beneath  the  same  sacred  edifice  ?" 

This  apostrophe  of  Leslie's  was  so  enthusiastic,  that  it 
occasioned  a  complete  silence.  It  was  with  a  sentence  of 
this  kind,  which  he  knew  was  so  completely  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  Agnes,  that  he  delighted  to  finish  his  conver- 
sations in  her  presence.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  con- 
geniality of  what  he  had  said  with  her  own  sentiments :  he 
knew  the  favourable  impression  that  it  left  upon  her  mind  ; 
and,  from  her  softened  countenance,  pensive  eye,  and  thought- 
ful air,  he  felt  that  what  he  had  just  said  had  made  a  deeper 
one  than  usual. 
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cheeks,  covered  with  a  confused  mixture  of  vermiKon  and 
perspiration,  could  recognise  a  woman's  lovely  countenance  ? 


-thfttUttkroimd, 


In  which  joa  nmj  obMire  a  world  of  sweet  Tftrietj ; 
For  eoni  lipt ;  ror  threadt  of  mvest  gold. 
Hair :  for  delieioui  choice  of  llowen,  cheeki ; 
WoBoer  in  erery  portion  of  that  form. 

A  strange  fancy  is  come  over  me,  and  I  cannot  drive  it  from 
my  mind.  I  am  imagining  Agnes  Trevor,  the  lovely  idol  of 
my  waking  thoughts,  the  object  of  my  nightly  dreams,  in 
whose  form  nature  seems  to  have  been  prodigal  of  beauties, 
and  to  have  ^^  made  her  up  of  every  woman's  best"  reduced 
to  such  a  wretch  as  this.  It  is  a  strange  fancy,  is  n't  it, 
Fred  ?  and  yet  my  mind  is  pursuing  it  with  a  tenacity  which 
I  cannot  resist,  and  which  traces  the  gradual  change  of  every 
beauty  into  some  loathsome  deformity.  'Tis  a  strange  freak 
of  nature,  that  the  extremities  of  lovehness  and  loathsome- 
ness should  by  turns  be  the  attributes  of  the  same  form ; 
and  strange,  too,  that  we  should  sometimes  loathe  what  we 
have  loved ;  and  yet  'tis  natural,  at  least  we  have  found  it  so, 
have  n't  we,  Fred  ? 

Oh,  here  'a  La  Tour ;  what  the  devil  ails  the. fellow  ?  he 
looks  aghast ;  he  is  as  pale  as  the  pillow-case,  and  trembles 
as  though  he  had  the  tertian  ague., — Oh,  dead — is  she? 
Poor  devil ! — well — what  is  that  to  me  ? — what 's  that  you 
say,  scoundrel  ?  It  can't  be — it  must  be  a  lie — a  danm'd 
lie— 

♦        «        *        «        «        *        *        « 

No  wonder,  Fred,  that  I  stopped  writing,  and  so  you''ll  say 
when  you  hear  all.  Who  the  deuce  do  you  think  this  poor 
creature  is,  or  rather  was,  for  she  is  now  a  thing  that  has 
been,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  pasts  instead  of  the  pre* 
sents.  I  don't  much  like  that  word  triw,  when  it  is  applied  to 
creatures  of  our  own  species,  and  puts  us  in  mind  that  we  too 
may  one  day  be  reckoned  among  the  ^^has  beens."  Well, 
but  who  do  you  think  she  was  ?  from  the  description  I  have 
just  given  of  her  you  will  never  guess ;  so  I  may  as  well  teli 
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you.  Don't  start  tboagh,  a  yard  from  your  chur,  as  I  did— 
but  it  was  poor  Fanny  Pearson !  Yes,  the  once  lovely  Fanny 
Pearson ! 

Do  you  remember,  Fred,  when  we  first  saw  her  in  her 
father's  parsonage  in  Cornwall,  when  our  confounded  chaise 
was  overturned,  and  my  leg  nearly  broken  by  the  accident  ? 
Do  you  remember  how  pale  she  became  us  the  clumsy  coun* 
try  Esculapius  turned  and  twisted  my  ancle  about,  as  though 
the  joint  was  made  of  some  of  the  iron  out  of  his  native 
mines  ?  Even  now  I  feel  a  twinge  at  the  recollection.  And 
at  night,  do  you  remember  the  family  circle  ?  the  old  parson 
with  his  full-bottomed  wig  and  placid  countenance  ?  his  wife, 
the  venerable  Lady  Bountiful  of  her  husband's  parishioners, 
with  her  eternal  smile  and  mob  cap,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  recipes  for  a  sprained  ancle,  which  the,  beauty  of  their 
only  daughter  had  induced  me  to  magnify  into  a  serious  ac^. 
cident,  as  an  excuse  for  prolonging  my  stay  ?  and  above  all, 
do  you  remember  the  then  blooming  Fanny,  with  those  clus- 
tering golden  locks  that  hung  over  her  large  blue  eyes,  while 
she  ^*^ plied  the  busy  needle,'*  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  all 
*^  the  dangers  we  had  passed"  in  the  Peninsula,  which,  like 
Othello,  we  related  to  their  wondering  ears. 

The  whole  scene  is  now  before  me.  I  again  feel  myself 
snug  in  the  old  gentleman's  easy-chair,  with  my  foot  usurping 
the  empire  of  his  gouty  stool,  while  my  eye  rested  on  the 
clean  white  window-curtains,  the  cheerful  fire,  the  hissing 
tea-kettle,  and  fragrant  souchong,  handed  to  me  by  what  I 
then  thought  the  prettiest  little  hand  m  the  world  ;  while  you 
played  such  havoc  among  that  large  haycock  of  toast  and 
butter,  which  the  old  lady's  hospitality  had  provided  for  thy 
ravenous  appetite,  for  thou  always  hadst  a  most  unromantic 
love  of  eating. 

And  then  the  simplicity  of  the  old  gentleman  ;  his  love  for, 
and  his  ignorance  of  politics  ;  his  wonder  at  the  difi*erence 
of  Oxford  in  histime'and  in  ours  ;  and  then  those  damnable 
corkscrew  faces  of  yours,  when  he  proposed  to  us  to  join  in 
the  family  prayer,  during  which  you  fell  into  the  soundest  nap 
that  ever  mortal  was  blest  ^ith:  for  you  are  a  mere  mortal 
as  to  sleeping  and  eating !  But  above  all,  Fred,  do  you 
remember  poor  Fanny,  with  her  blooming  cheeks,  shaking 
back  her  clustering  locks,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  her 
needle  in  the  most  interesting  stitch  of  the  collar  which  she 
was  working,  to  listen  to  your  account  of  my  swimming  the 


Jkmo  in  tb9  hte  of  the  ^mQif 'p^  ice  r-^we  Wika  alwajFt 
«piGh  othec'fl  tr!iuxH>etor0  ypu  know.  Thou  tbe  aide-kfig 
glance  that  I  caught  her  casting  at  me  aa  a  large  crpkii  drop 
of  liquid  dew  forodd  itself  through  her  kmg  dwJclaahesv  and 
stole  over  her  soft  cheek,  while,  that  bosom,  ao  carafiilfy  coa^ 
cealed  by  its  snow-white  drapery,  beavied  and  fluttered  wkh 
agitations,  tiU  then  unknown  to.  her.  And  can  that  be  the 
$0me  bosom  which  1  saw  &  couple  of  hours  since,  by  the 
light  of  the  gas-lamp  in  the  Haymarket,  bruised  and  a w^len^ 
«nd  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze,  and  still  ruder  hands  of  watch- 
men and  street'keepers  ?  To  think,  Fred,  that  any  thiii^  so 
Ipvely  should  come  to  this ;  but  'tis  the  way  of  every  thing. 
Cabbages,  you  know,  are  now  growing  in  the.palaces  of  th» 
Csdsara ;  and  where  Horace  lounged  and  Cicero  harangued^ 
the  modern  Romans  now  cleanse  ther  heads  and  kill  their 
pigs: 

To.  inch  vile  otea  miwt;  we  come  at  la^ 

Imperiojos  G«sw,  dead  and  tonied«to  clay, 
Afiglii  ttop  a  iiole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

All  this  is  melancholy,  is  n't  it,  Fred  ?    But  what  matters  it  ? 

Women  to  oardi.majbe  cQmpiired ;  weplaj 
A  round  or  two,  when  u«M  we  thj^ow  awaj  ; 
Take  a  fresh  pack,  nor  is  it  worth  our  grtcTiagi 
Who  cuts  or  •huiilea  with  our  ditty  leaving. 

Then,  Fred,  do  you  remember  the  night  she  left  the  par- 
sonage ;  a  cold  clear  night  in  September,  with  a  sky  studded 
with  stars  ?  Dost  remember  watching  window  after  window 
in  the  humble,  though  pretty  mansion,  as  they  successively 
darkened,  til)  there  was  a  light  only  to  be  seen  in  one,  and 
tl)at  was  her's  ?  and  dost  remember  how  anxiously  we 
watched  the  shadow  of  her  figure  as  she  passed  between  the 
light  and  the  white  dimity  curtain,  and  imagined  at  every 
motion  her  little  preparations  for  flight  ?  I  compared  it  at 
the  time,  you  know,  to  the  ombres  Chmoises^  with  which  we 
used  to  amuse  our  sisters  during  the  holydays. 

I  think  I  again  hear  her  soft  step  stealing  down  the  stair- 
case, and  again  tremble  with  the  fear  I  felt  tliat  she  would 
not  come,  as  I  for  a  moment  lost  th^  sound  ;  and  which  she 
mfterwards  told  me  was  occasioned  by  her  sinking  on  her 
Aees  at  her  father's  door,  and  uttering  a  prayer  that  God 
lid  bless  him!     What  strange  creatures  these  women 


mre !  Tliey  pray  upon  every  emergency,  whether  they  are 
saints  or  sinners !  Then  came  the  trembling  drawing  back 
of  the  bolt ;  then  the  cursed  creaking  of  the  door,  that  kept 
us  breathless  as  the  wind  before  a  summer  storm  ;  and  then 
— she  was  in  my  arms^-^hurried  «kmg  the  little  gravel  walk, 
catching  with  her  hand  at  every  tree  and  flower  in  our  path, 
and  almost  clinging  to  the  little  wicket  entrance,  which  she 
was  never  to  pass  again.  Dost  remember,  Fred,  the  au* 
tumnal  leaves  falling  upon  us  as  we  fled,  and  the  cloud  that 
passed  over  the  moon  as  I  Iifl;ed  her  intathe  chaise,  the  door 
of  which  was  held  open  by  that  imperfeurfoabie  La  Tour — 
that  fellow  has  no  'feeling — and  then  the  river  of  tears  that 
gushed  over  my  breast,  till  I  was  absolutely  wet  through  with 
her  grief?  Fred,  we  are  sad  dogs,  and  I  have  been  thus  par- 
Ocular  in  my  reminiscences  by  way  of  penance ;  the  recol* 
lection  will  do  us  good ;  and  I  should  nave  been  quite  un- 
happy if  I  had  not  given  the  watchman  the  guinea  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  sent  La  Tour  to  see  that  it  was  n't  thrown 
away. 

Poor  Fanny !  the  only  tiling  she  wanted  to  make  her  per- 
fect, was  a  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  I  gave  her. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  she  would  have  made  such  a 
use  of  it  ? 

it  is  really  quite  iamentable,  Fred,  to  think  what  rapid  and 
prodigious  strides  these  women  make  in  profligacy,  when 
they  are  once  embarked  in  its  paths.  Now,  you,  or  I,  or 
any  other  man,  would  have  been  five  hundred  years  in  at* 
taining  that  summit  of  vice  to  which  poor  Fanny  had  ar- 
rived. Yes,  man  is  a  slow  animal  in  these  matters ;  but  wO' 
man-'-ate  is  Hke  a  letter  conveyed  by  the  new  process  of 
creating  a  vacuum,  and  arrives  at  her  destination  at  on^e. 
We  now,  go  on  gradaally. — Widi  us 

111  lifljbite  ^kcr  br  msecn  degvetf. 

As  bfoobr  maic«  nver»-HrMr«Bs  fiw  to  ««9C* 

Then  women  sometin^s  take  to  dciolung ;  and  that  helps 
them  on  prodigiously.  By  the  bye,  I  suppose  Milton,  ift  &s 
description  of  woman^s  first  formation,  bad  an  eye  to  iU$ 
destrvictive  inclination  in  the  sex,  vbf^  be  miif^  A4^m 

say— 

IVBo  stoi^iiig,  o»«[iiM  4ny  left  fide,  and  took 
Vnai  Aa«e«  ^|A<«-iv1Hi  coiKBiAL  BPiaiTS  imiii. 

€Foofl  night,  FVed ! 
VoL.n.— j6 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ALIENATION. 


He  lookad  on  her  «iid  lored  her ;  and  nwd  ell  neaae 
Of  Mffice,  eoortahip,  pretenti,  that  might  win  her 
To  be  at  hit  devotUNL 

BSAVMOMT  AND  FLKTGBIft. 


Abovt  this  period  a  circunwUnoe  ewne  im  tb»  kaowle^ffe 
of  Leslie,  which  he  was  in  hopes  wooM  enable  lun  to  wecnd 
another  step  of  the  ladder,  the  top  of  whteh  he  was  so  de^ 
sirous  to  attain.  He  had  discovered  a  qwmiam  nustress  of 
Trevor's,  from  whom  he  had  separated  on  account  of  her 
infidelities  and  profligacy.  She  was  in  great  poverty.  He 
immediately  saw  the  advantage  that  he  might  make  of  this 
discovery,  and  aeeordingly,  relieving  the  distresses  of  this 
m^oman,  he  tutored  her  in  the  part  she  was  to  act ;  and  by 
showing  to  her  how  much  she  might  obtain  by  the  plan,  kq>t 
her  faithful  to  his  purpose,  and  as  anxious  as  himself  for  the 
success  of  his  scheme. 

The  story  of  Julia  Stanton's  distress  was  feelingly  described 
by  Flounce  in  her  lady's  dressing-N>om*  A  tale  of  wo  was 
sure  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  Agnes ;  and  this  was 
never  excited  without  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  object. 

Incognita,  and  attended  only  by  Flounce,  she  sought  the 
lodgings  of  this  woman,  whom  she  found  apparently  suffering 
as  much  from  the  agonies  of  remorse,  as  from  the  pressure 
of  disease  and  poverty.  Sickness  had  only  given  a  more 
delicate  character  to  her  beauty,  and  had  thus  rendered  her 
more  interesting. 

She  appeared  to  receive  the  visit  of  Agnes  with  a  modest 
diffidence,  and  a  painful  sense  of  her  own  imworthiness ;  but 
declined  the  offered  relief,  by  stating  that  her  necessities  had 
been  alleviated  by  an  unknown  hand.  She  wept,  as  words 
of  comfort  and  kindness  were  poured  into  her  ear,  and  by 
degrees  unbosomed  herself  of  such  a  tale  of  unprincipled 
sQdttction  and  heartless  desertion,  as  excited  by  turns  the  1^- 


tlignalion  and  pity  of  Agnes.  But  nvhen  at  the  condiision 
of  this  sad  story  she  named  Trevor  as  the  man  to  v^bose  arts 
she  had  fallen  a  victim,  Agnes  started  with  horror ;  a  sick- 
ness came  over  her  hearty  and  she  would  have  fainted,  had 
s(he  not  been  caught  by  Flounce  :  to  whom,  nevertheless,  she 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  give  a  signal  not  to  be- 
tray her. 

The  seduction  alone,  to  such  a  rightly -judging,  high-prin- 
cipled mind  as  that  of  Agnes,  was  sufficiency  horrible ;  but  for 
this  there  might  be  the  apology  of  passion — of  temptation ; 
but  the  desertion  of  a  victim  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  a 
moment's  sensual  pleasure  struck  her  with  horror.  For  this 
there  was  no  apology  to  be  found  in  all  the  sophbtry  which 
is  so  often  exerted  to  palliate  a  crime,  the  results  of  which 
are  incalculable.  This  part  of  the  story  was  pregnant  with 
that  heartlessness,  which  Agnes  considered  as  the  greatest 
crime  with  which  a  human  being  could  be  stigmatized. 
.  •  ^^  And  is  this  the  man,"  exclaimed  she  mentally,  ^^  that  I 
have  loved  ?  Is  this  the  being  upon  whom  1  depended  for 
all  my  hopes  of  happiness,  and  to  whom  I  have  sacrificed 
it  ?'"  What  a  question  for  such  a  heart  as  hers !  What' a 
scene  to  destroy  all  the  future  prospects  of  a  wife,  who  had 
for  years  anticipated  the  pleasures  of  domestic  enjoyment ; 
and  who,  in  spite  of  her  present  pursuits,  was  still  calculating 
that  the  quiet  of  the  country,  the  revisiting  of  those  scenes 
where  they  had  first  been  enjoyed,  might  restore  those  hours 
which  she  still  recollected  as  the  brightest  of  her  existence. 

AU  these  thoughts  pressed  upon  her  mind  vrith  that  quick- 
ness with  which  a  thousand  unpleasant  feeling^  will  some- 
times crowd  upon  one's  heart  in  the  short  space  of  a  moment. 

Steps  were  now  heard  ascending  the  staircase  to  the  upper- 
floor,  occupied  by  Julia  ;  and  before  Flounce  could  prevent 
it,  which  she  pretended  to  do,  the  door  opened,  and,  to  the 
extreme  surprise  of  Agnes,  La  Tour  entered— starting,  how- 
ever, at  the  scene  that  presented  itself— -Juha  in  her  crocodile 
tears — Agnes  nearly  fainting  on  a  chair— and  Flounce  in  the 
apparent  act  of  stopping  his  entrance,  but  standing  still,  with 
signs  of  astonishment  at  his  appearance :  he  hastily  retreated, 
and  flew  down  the  stairs  much  more  quickly  than  he  had  as- 
cended them,  in  spite  of  Julia's  exclamation  of— ^^  Oh,  my 
benefactor!  my  saviour !'' 

To  the  earnest  inquiries  of  Agnes,  JuUa  replied— that  La 
Tour  had  been  the  medium  through  which  the  hand  ef  stme 


superior  had  relieved  her.  His  masteri  she  believed,  was 
her  benefactor ;  but  the  name  had  beea  so  casefattjF  cea* 
cealed,  that  though  ab»  believed  it  casM  from  some  friend 
of  her  seducer,  who  had  by  accident,  or  perhapa  throi^ 
hiniaelf,  heard  of  her  wants,  she  had  been  Idt  in  uncertainty. 

That  it  was  Leslie  who  had  thus  sought  out  the  mtim  ef 
her  husband's  heartlessness,  and  afforded  her  that  relief  wUdi 
it  was  the  duty  of  Trevor  to  have  accorded,  and  which  was 
the  only  reparation  in  his  power  to  sake  for  the  injury  die 
had  sustained  at  bis  hands,  Agnes  couJd  not  doubt.  What 
a  dangerous  contrast  was  this  to  be  presented  to  her  imiigi- 
nation !  What  a  dangerous  ooropaf  ison  for  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  wife  to  make  I 

The  propriety  of  her  feeling,  at  once  painted  put  to  her 
the  first  source  from  which  this  relief  ought  to  have  sprung, 
and  as  it  appeared  to  have  been  denied  there,  the  second  was 
from  herself ;  and  Fhe  at  once  besought  Julia  to  reAise  any 
farther  succour  from  La  Tour,  and  placing  a  sum  of  money 
in  her  hands  for  present  exigencies,  stated  her  intention  of 
making  her  an  annual  allowance  equisJ  to  aH  moderate  wants. 

This  settled,  she  escaped  from  the  oppressive  expresaons 
of  Julia's  gratitude,  and  returned  home  with  enougb  upon  her 
mind  to  furnish  food  for  many  a  reflection,  subversive  of  all 
present  peace,  and  pregnant  with  danger  to  her  future  bap* 
piness. 

Unfitted  for  society  by  tfae^eneof  the  morning,  she  gave 
^^  Not  at  home"  orders,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  h&kdoit 
for  the  whole  day,  resigned  to  the  variety  of  thiMights  and 
feelings  which  that  scene  had  engendered  in  her  mind ; — 
thoughts  and  feelings,  alas !  which  were  any  thing  but  favour- 
able  to  her  happiness  as  a  wife. 

Very  early  after  their  union  had  Agnes  discovered  how 
very  superficial  were  the  qualities  for  which  she  had  Ipved 
Trevor.  A  few  weeks  of  unreserved  intercpiu'se  betrayed 
how  slight  were  the  mental  resources  and  accomplishments 
he  possessed,  and  how  fiimsy  were  his  pretensions  to  that 
g^us  and  talent  for  which  her  young  and  partial  heart  had 
given  him  credit.  The  fact  was,  she  had  been  blinded  by  the 
ardour  of  his  passion  for  her,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he 
pursued  her. 

The  determination  to  accomplish  his  wishes,  in  spite  of  all 
^^^position,  gave  to  him  a  temporary  eneigy,  which  she 
thought  had  been  one  of  the  integral  ingredients  of  tia  eba- 
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i^M^ter*  She  had  been  flattered  by  this  deterteinatkMH  and 
iiot  having  been  acquainted  nvith  the  intermediate  eircnffi* 
stances  of  his  life,  from  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  her  al  the 
juvenile  ball,  to  that  in  which  he  proposed  himself  for  her 
husbandi  she,  naturally  enough,  gave  him  credit  for  a  constancy^ 
which,  of  all  otter  feelings,  was  the  farthest  iiom  the  nature 
of  Trevor. 

Light,  volatile,  vain,  and  a  sensualist,  all  the  impressions 
he  received  were  sUght ;  and  his  senses  once  gratiiSed,  that 
inherent  longing  afler  novelty,  which  is  one  of  the  great  cba* 
racteristics  of  sensual  enjoyment,  took  possession  of  his  heart, 
and  a  new  object  soon  banished  the  power  of  every  other 
from  his  mind  and  feelings. 

For  his  deficiency  in  the  talent,  for  his  want  of  the  genius, 
with  which  it  had  pleased  her  young  fancy  to  deck  out  her 
lover,  she  did  not  blame  him :  it  was  her  fault  for  having  ima* 
gined  them,  not  his  that  he  did  not  possess  them. 

She  had  heard,  and  read,  and  imagined  the  perfections  of  a 
lover,  and  gave  these  perfections  to  her  own,  of  course.  She 
loved  him,  and  consequently  painted  him  all  that  she  wished 
him  to  be.  He,  his  senses  charmed  for  the  moment,  and 
determined  to  succeed,  agreed  with  her  sentiments  in  every 
thing-,  as  he  would  have  done  had  they  been  quite  contrary  to 
what  they  were ;  and  she  placed  this  to  the  account  of  con* 
geniatity  of  disposition.  In  short,  she  suffered  her  afiection 
to  give  a  colour  to  every  thing ;  and  looking  through  a  false 
medium,  no  wonder  that  judgment  was  deceived,  when  she 
suffered  fancy  to  be  so  predominant. 

As  Diderot  is  said  to  have  recommended  many  foolish 
dramas,  which  had  been  read  to  him  by  their  authors,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  permitted  his  own  iniagination 
and  fancy  to  work  up  the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  after  his 
own  manner,  during  their  perusal,  without  attending  to  one 
word  that  was  actually  read  to  him,  so  had  Agnes  dressed  up 
her  lover  in  the  colours  of  her  own  imagination,  and  had 
taken  him  upon  her  own  fancied  conception  of  his  character, 
instead  of  upon  any  of  the  evidences  which  might  have  ena- 
bled her  to  judge  of  its  reality. 

Her  feelings  were  in  his  favc^ur,  and  she  followed  their 
impulse. 

In  all  this^  however,  she  was  r^ady  to  blame  herself.  Her 
heart  ached  at  her  disappqintment,  but  she  loved  him  stilly 
her  feelings  had  been  too  warm  to  sid>side9  and  it  requffedi 
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liiii  tottBfuOtt  ftllNitiott  M  Tremr'i  imt  to  have  kept  »iive 
iMT  affi^uMi  wad  to  jheiYe  prowned  lier  love  wd^iteeniv 
tkovgli  he  might  Joae  ter  adouMlieo. 

"Sbe  made  up  lior  nind  to  view  Ae  imael  of  bis  aeoom- 
pliahmeots  ea  tinsel,  «0d  4p  look  to  ihif  Jbeart,  and  not  to  te 
head ;  to  his  goodne>s«  andlsot  to  his  taleaC,  as  the  quahtieB 
that  deserved  her  love. 

But  when  she  found  that  he  was  bearttess  aa  vrell  as  abaUow^ 
wken  circumetaBce  after  circumstance  came  to  her  knowledge, 
and  forced  upon  her  the  conviction  of  his  want  of  principle 
and  feeling,  it  waa  then  that  came  the  death-iwog  which 
ahook  her  affections  to  their  very  fbuadation. 

That  he  should  have  had  amours  in  the  progress  of  his 
youth,  was  not  str^ge ;  nor  did  afae  feel  this ;  but  that  he 
riiould  have  heartlessly  deserted  the  objecis  of  his  paasions, 
and  literally  W  the  victims  of  his  sensuality,  the  beings  whom 
he  had  soughtjK>r  pleasure,  and  with  whom  he  had  found  it, 
to  starve  for /he  ^ant  of  common  neoeasaries,  and  for  that 
SLSsistaBce  i^mich  u  stranger  would  have  rendered  them.»  ber 
heart  bled  to  feel  the  worthlessnessof  theob^cton  vhidi  she 
had  thrown  heraelf  away ;  and  shuddered  at  the  dreadfal  cer- 
tainty that  she  could  no  longer  love  hkn  with  that  fervency  by 
which  she  had  once  described  and  felt  (hat  the  k)ve  of  a  wife 
ought  to  be  characterized* 

The  want  of  feeling  was  in  the  mind  of  Agnes  the  greatest 
of  crimes.  Cold-heartedness  was  the  only  thing  for  which 
she  could  find  no  excuse  in  all  the  vocabulary  of  her.  own 
kind  feelings.  Imprudence,  card/oasness^  neglect,  nay,  even 
infidelity,  ^  could  perhaps  have  forgiven  :  but  to  want  feel- 
ing was  to  be  capable  of  all  these  witfaoi:^  the  hope  of  repent- 
ance. 

She  had  hitherto  repressed  these  feelings ;  had  endeKfouned 
to  forget  them ;  had  striven  to  hope ; — yes,  ftbsoh^ely  atrtsast 
to  hop^  that  many  of  her  surmises  w«re  untrue ;  but  this  tide 
of  Julia,  this  eye-witneanng  of  one  of  the  efiSectsof  his  heart- 
lessness  and  depravity,-  had  indeed  tnxnight  convidioa  too 
much  hoore  to  be  denied,  ei^en  by  a  heart  that  wished  to  find 
its  fears  devoid  of  foundaticM. 

At  this  periodir  with  his  uShal  versatility^  his  mnner  teeame 
again  attentive ;  he  was  more  at  hotne  ;  and  he  seemed  again 
lo  aeek  h^  aociety  with  hiis  fonner  pleasure.  But  aoomtfae 
aainence  of  &ahion,  that  Idve  of  plesMtre  mod  Botoiwty,  Aat 
WKMsted  custom  wt  aelifi|f  upon  any  unpulse  Ihat  |;«fe  him 


Ibe  ]M»p9  of  9k  moneof  Ji  ettbcrtBinnnit,  led  kim  anrvf ;  mod 
Ike  inaidiow  Leslie,  evm  at  bb  leihMr  to  nrge  Inn  pa  » ios 
esreer  cf  fi>lfy«  ha  aeoo  idapeed  intodie  AaiooBable  imriiaiicl, 
and  scareely  ever  appealed  at  home,  excepting  whan  bb 
vife*0  partiea  presented  greater  Jwpe  of  play  or  fdeaaure  timii 
Ua  cJub^  or  tfaoaeof  Any  other  persons  of  fiisiuoD  in  hie  dreie; 
The  wbde  of  Ah  condnet  was  eneoavaffed  bj  Leslie, 
wbo  cnltivsBted  ew^  evil  propensity  of  hia  aatore,  hy 
fonnittg  pactiee  for  play,  er  pointing  o«t  and  4eaoiibiiig 
objects  of  intrigue,  jmd  by  leading  him  into  every  species 
of  fiidnonable  notorieiy,  eitber  fo^  exaanple,  or  by  wgii^ 
him  into  ^em  by  that  lidicnle  which  was  Us  nevfiMftuiiig 
weapon  when  a  qualm  of  conscience  would  come  over  iiinr 
wi^  regard  to  his  wife ;  and  winch,  in  spite  of  aU  his  felly, 
was  sometimes  the  case,  when  some  act  of  her  goodness  to 
otbersi  or  kindness  to  himself,  was  thrust  upon  his  notice. 
In  the  meaa  time  that  Leslie  apparently  tried  to  conceal 
all  diese  derelictions  of  I'revor  fr(nn  bis  duty,  he  contrired 
that  th^  should,  by  other  and  sure  means,  find  tiieir  way 
to  the  ear  of  Agnes^  with  whom  it  wae  his  task  to  paHiate 
them^  thus  conatituting  himself  the  husband's  best  friend, 
and  lajriug  a  £aur  ckiim  by  auch  conduct  te  the  wife's  con- 
fidence. 

In  all  his  interviews  with  her,  it  was  his  practice  to  find 
oicuses  for  Trevor,  and  yet  to  leave  o£f  with  a  wonder  that 
any  man  could  be  so  blind  to  his  own  happiness ;  but  he 
never  permitted  an  expression  that  she  could  construe  into 
any  declaration  of  what  his  own  feelings  would  have  been, 
had  he  been  so  placed.  He  was  too  much  a  master  of  his 
art  for  this  stale  covert  way  of  declaring  his  sentiments ; 
and  he  knew  that  if  she  once  took  the  alarm  wfafle  her 
heart  was  still  untouched  or  still  vacillating,  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  his  hopes  for  ever. 

AH  he  did,  therefore,  was  to  increase  his  intimacy  with 
both  parties ;  to  be  thetneans  of  bringing  T4revor  frequently 
to  his  own  home,  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  Agnes  feel 
that  it  was  to  hia  mfluenee  that  she  owed  the  aodety  of 
her  husband. 

When  hour  after  hour  would  elapse  without  his  appear- 
anee,  and  party  after  party  had  been  explored,  wi^  no 
Tftem  tobewnnd,hewovdd  always  try  to  frnne  sdnSie 
excuse,  which  appeared  to  arise  firom  w  kindest  of  mb^ 
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tiras,  to  both  hi»  tnmA  aad  his  wife,  yuMe  it  was  tfite  to 
leare  a  painful  impression  on  the  mind  of  Agnes. 

Side  and  disappointed,  ber  heart  still  glowing  with  all  its 
warmth  and  feeling,  no  wonder  that  she  at  first  felt  like  a 
bang  left  alone  in  the  world.  It  was  in  yain  that.she 
cherished  the  hope  of  still  loTing  her  hnsband ;  his  conduct 
would  not  permit  her  to  do  it,  ey^i  if  her  heart  could  have 
sanctioned  an  oblivion  that  could  never  come ;  and  daDy 
did  the  little  influence  which  he  retained  in  her  heart 
diminish,  till  she  found  hersdf,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
the  ccmtrary,  in  the  miserable  situation  of  a  wife  more  than 
indiffereat  to  the  only  being  whom  she  had  a  Intimate 
ri^ttolove. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  urged  to  herself  the  duty  she  owed 
him  as  a  husband.  In  vain  recollected  the  obligations  she 
had  en;tailed  upon  herself  by  the  sacred  ceremony  which 
hound  her  to  him.  Bhe  had,  alas !  been  too  much  the  crea- 
ture of  feeling,  for  mere  form  to  guide  her  affections,  when 
feeling  was  goqe ;  and  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  affection  had  vanished,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  conjure  up  to  her  .own  mind  even  the  semblance  of  a  love 
.sbe  no  longer  experienced.  Here  was  a.  state  for  such  a 
heart  as  hers ;  a  heart  overflowing  with  all  the  kindliest,  all 
jthe  warmest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  a  heart  that,  from  its 
earliest  infancy,  had  felt  the  necessity  q£  loving ;  and.  whose 
warmest  effusions  were  now  condemned  to  be  sent  forth, 
like  Noah'?  dove,  from  the  ark  of  her  own  bosom  into  the 
wide  world,  and  to  return  without  finding  a  resting-place 
upon  which  they  might  repose  with  safety. 

As  the  dreams  of  her  imagination  faded,  the. world  ap* 
peareda  blank.  It  presented  nothing  to  fill  up  the  void 
which  the  decay  of  her  love  for  Trevor  had  le^.  B.ooksand 
solitude  but  encouraged  this  feeling  of  desolation ;  and  slie 
sought  a  refuge fi-om  herself  and, her  thou^^ts  in  society. 
She  plunged  into  all  the  dissipation  which  her  ranjc  in  life 
authorized.  ^  Her  tables  were  covered  with  visitingrtickets ; 
her  drawing-room  crowded  by.  everything  and  everybody  that 
was  gay,  careless,  or  fashionable,  and  a  certain  dread,  that 
the  absence  of  one  folly  might  create  the  necessity  for 
finother,  gave  a  sort  of  recklessness  to  h^r  mind  and  heart, 
that  made  her  seek  a  kind  of  mental  intoxication  in  the  en- 
joyment of  society. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  everybody  to  be  upon  her  list ;  be* 


cause  to  be  upon  it  isade  a  per  mm  9A  onoe  aemebody,  nasi 
not  to  be  upon  it  was  literi^  to  be  nobody. 

Leslie  gave  bis  powerful  inf  uenee  to  tbis  aseendaney;  and 
by  bis  example,  made  Trevor's  bouse  tbe  resort  of  aU  tbe 
exclusives  among  jtbe  young  men  of  iasbion :  and  tbougb  it 
is  generally  sui^posed  tbat  tbe  ladies  are  tbe  great  attra^ 
tion  in  society,  yet  it  is  well  known  among  (be  caterers  of 
fasbion,  tbat  wbere  tbere  is  a  prepoaderancy  of  yoongr  inwi, 
tbere  will  likewise  be  the  most  numerous  assemblage  ef  tbe 
otber  sex.  Tbe  fact  is,  tbere  is  a  mutual  attraction  ;  and  it 
is  a  good  tbing  for  all  the  purposes  of  society  tbat  it  is  so. 

Leslie  watched  aJl  tbe  movements  of  the  heart  ef  Agnes 
witb  a  wary  eye,  and  understood  them  completely.  He  bad 
soon  discovered  the  wane  of  her  attaebment  to  TreTor, 
which  be  knew  must  be  the  natural  oonse<i«ienee  of  bis  otm- 
duct,  aided  by  bis  own  plans*  He  foresaw  tbe  complete  his- 
tory of  her  heart  and  fislelings ;  and  threw  in  tbe  episode  of 
Julia  Stanton,  by  way  of  an  utter  extinction  of  all  those 
lingering  sentiments  of  af&ction  and  esteem,  to  wbitb  tbe 
beart  clings  with  so  much  tenacity,  and  wUcb  it  abandons 
witb  so  much  regret,  for  the  object  of  <Hie's  first  love.  His 
own  conduct  in  this  affair,  he  was,  of  course,  in  hopes  might 
be  tbe  foundation  of  the  new  feelings  be  wished  to  create. 
He  anticipated  tbe  vacancy  ber  heart  must  feel  at  first,  and 
njoiced  tbat  she  fied  to  ^iasipi^on  as  a  relief,  instead  of  to 
solid  reflection ;  as  be  knew  tbat  nothing  so  m«eh  rdsxes  tbe 
firmness  of  a  woman's  principle  98  tbe  perpetual  pnrsuit  of 
pleasure.  He  knew,  too,  that  Agnes  would  find  all  tbe  plea- 
sures of  fashionable  society  insefficient.  He  knew  that  ate 
would  look  back  with  regret  to  tbe  afieetions  from  wliicb  she 
bad  promised  herself  so  much  happiness :  be  judged  tbat  her 
beart  would  yearn  after  some  new  object  upon  which  to 
place  them ;  and  be  hoped,  by  skilful  management,  tbat  he 
might  himself  become  that  object 

The  first  grand  step,  the  complete  alienation  of  ber  afiee- 
tions fi-om  her  husband,  was  accomplished  ;  and  be  began 
from  this  to  anticipate  the  full  seccess  of  his  enterprise. 

This  very  circumstance,  however,  debarred  bim  from  a 
number  of  privileges  which  be  bad  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  bim  to  form  excuses  for  Trevor,  and 
buiHd  up  an  idea  of  his  own  amiability  by  doing  so.  Tb^e 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  those  bttle  eon£denees  which 
could  not  but  exist  between  them  wbfle  he  was  considered 
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in  her  eye,  in  some  measure,  tbe  guardian  of  th^  man  sfae 
loved ;  her  not  loving  him  any  longer,  destroyed  half  the  m- 
terest  which  she  had  taken  in  his  conversation  vrhen  il  turned 
upon  her  husband ;  and  there  was  no  longer  that  one  subject 
to  draw  them  together,  and  to  form  a  perpetual  excuse  ibr 
tite-a-tites^  which  he  dared  not  yet  use  any  otherwise  than 
for  the  purpose  ibr  which  they  were  designed.  There  was 
no  subject  in  common  between  them ;  and  Leslie  felt  the  loss 
of  this. 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  whether  Trevor 
attended  her  parties  or  not ;  so  that  Leslie  found  that  one 
great  motive  of  their  peculiar  intimacy  was  at  an  end. 

Her  mind  was,  however,  impressed  favourably  towards 
him.  Her  heart  was  vacant.  His  conduct  to  her  had  cleared 
him  with  her  from  many  ot  the  imputations  with  which  his 
character  was  loaded  with  regard  to  his  libertinism.  He 
had  successfully  instilled  into  her  mind  that  be  had  been  li- 
belled in  the  character  which  the  world  gave  him ;  he  had  ex- 
cited her  admiration  of  his  talents  and  accompKshments,  and 
her  gratitude  by  the  part  which  she  had  supposed  him  to 
have  acted  with  regard  to  Trevor  ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  es- 
tablished an  intimacy  of  feeling,  a  mutuality  of  sentiment, 
that  she  could  have  with  no  oSier  person.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, Leslie  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources ;  he  was 
no  more  to  be  aided  in  his  schemes  by  the  husband  of  his 
victnn,  excepting  so  far  as  his  absence  gave  him  the  oppor« 
tunity  for  their  prosecution. 

He  knew  her  heart  too  well  to  fancy  that  it  could  be 
long  satisfied  with  the  life  she  led ;  and  he  determined  so  to 
model  himself,  as  to  appear  the  best  o^ipiii  on  which  her 
wounded  feelings  could  repose  themselves. 

'  As  he  had  fcNrmerly  sympathised  with  her  iaher  husband's 

neglect,  and  felt  that  she  had  feU  that  sympathy— for  one 

always  feels  these  things-*he  now  turned  his  sympathy  in 

another  direction,  and  seemed  to  lament  that  a  heart  and 

'mind  so  constituted  for  better  things,  should  be  compelled  to 

devote  themselves  to  such  heartless  pursuits.    He  ridiculed 

the  society  by  which  they  w^e  so  often  surrounded:  he^ 

pointed  out  the  heartlessness  of  one,  and  the  foUy  of  another : 

"portrayed  the  domestic  strife  of  some,  and  the  conjugal  in- 

•^^erence  of  others  :  inveighed,  in  measured  terms,  against 

It  ^^^^  bound  dissimilar  people  together  for  their  hvea  ; 
"^d  finish  with  an  animated  description  of  the  happi- 


ness  which  love  might  yisld  to  two  persons  of ■  similar  senti* 
ments. 

He  had  discovered  her  romantic  disposition,  and  could 
dress  up  many  of  the  early  adventures  of  his  own  life  in  all 
the  glowing  colours  of  romance,  but  say  so  little  of  himself 
as  to  imier  the  charge  of  egotism,  and  yet  leave  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  his  hearers  that  he  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  scenes  he  was  describing. 

Yet  all  this  he  tried  to  manage  so  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  others.  He  knew  that  a  whisper  once  conveyed  to  her 
ear  that  his  attentions  were  observed^  would  ruin  his  schemes 
for  ever,  should  such  a  circumstance  occur  before  he  had 
made  an  impression  upon  her  heart.    , 

He  seldom,  therefore,  danced  with  her  above  once  or  twice 
of  an  evening ;  but  he  devoted  himself  to  make  these  qua- 
drilles so  delightful  by  his  conversation,  and  contrived  after- 
wards to  make  her  dance  with  persons  whose  insipidity  of 
character  was  such  a  contrast  to  his  own,  that  she  could  not 
but  feel  the  difference.  At  supper  or  dinner  he  seldom  sat 
next  to  her,  but  always  within  reach  of  her ;  and  here  again 
he  generally  managed  so  that  some  simpleton  of  such  rank 
as  entitled  him  to  the  privilege,  should  hand  her  down,  that 
he  might  again  benefit  by  the  contrast:  and  he  not  only 
called  up  all  the  natural  resources  of  his  wit  to  render  this 
contrast  the  greater,  but  he  read  incessantly  to  store  his  mind, 
with  such  new  matter  and  information,  as  rendered  him  a 
most  desirable  companicm  to  one  of  such  an  inquiring  and  en- 
ergetic mind  as  Agnes  possessed. 

When  it  was  announced,  it  was  still  the  same  simple  pa- 
trician who  led  her  to  her  carriage ;  but  it  was  Leslie  who 
always  contrived,  unnoticed  amidst  the  crowd  of  departures, 
to  wrap  the  Cashmere  closely  round  her  form,  and  to  whisper 
apprehensions  for  her  health,  with  his  ^^  good  night,"  in  a 
tone  which  frequently  conveyed  to  her  mind  the  whole  his- 
tory of  her  past  life,  from  the  sympathy  which  it  be^oke. 

It  was  his  plan-that  every  bright  spot  in  her  present  exbt- 
ence  should  emanate  from  Inmself.  If  she  had  an  agreeable 
recollection  or  anticipation,  he  contrived,  by  some  means  or 
other,  that  they  should  arise  from  something  which  he  had 
said  or  done,  or  something  which  he  had  proposed. 

In  short,  had  he  but  taken  half  the  pains  for  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  a  virtuous  pasnon,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world 
who  could  hiLve  resast^  him.    But  it  is  ever  the  fate  of 
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It  i^M  doable  tin  takatvad  labour  to  bea>tiutr  ibui  «n 
hooest  man ;  yet  fbe  one  ieadii  to  tbe  gaUowi^f  and  tlie  otter 
to  impeoidHiity. 


GHAPTBft  VHI. 

A  &£XO:NsTBANCEi 


Sta  Haiat.  Doit  tlihik  n  lermon,  man,  preached  by  inch  prosing  Ubi 
Myonri,  canipal  aalda  lli«  bopt  of  IdaaeB  rexptctfimn  \ttnl  CaB««d 
adyke pit  out  Jbat  lore?  No,  ao.  Sospum  my  eaii|  «ad  your  «wn  bnitl^ 
good  Mr,  8age«  ^ 

COMIDY. 


As  to  the  other  peMms  iif  our  drama,  they  moved  on, 
during  this  period^  precisely  according  to  their  various  cha- 
racters. Ameha,  stHl  as  cold,  and  fi>raid,  and  feshionable  as 
ever,  was  not  aroused  out  of  her  ittual  routine  of  feeling,  or 
rather  want  of  fMing,  by  beeoming  the  mother  of  a  beauti- 
ful boy.  Her  accauck^nent  was  attended  with  all  the  eti- 
quette that  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Pomeroy  could  press  into 
her  service  on  the  occasion.  Dr.  Ctark,  and  a  nurse  who 
had  officiated  on  such  occasions,  with  two  or  three  count- 
esses and  marcfaionesBss,  wefie  in  attendance  in  tiieir  vari- 
ous capacities ;  knockers  and  bells  were  muffled ;  the  street 
covered  with  straw;  and  every  thing  conducted  perfectly 
en  regie* 

Henry  Pomeroy  was  ddighted  at  being  a  lather,  and  would 
Imve  spent  the  whole  day  in  ha  ivife's  apartment,  and  have 
etffieiated  as  principal  ndrse,  iiad  his  mother  permitted  it. 
He  was  visry  asadous  that  AmeUa  ehould  pei^form  atf  ^ 
maternal  duties  liernlf ;  and  even  ventured  to  suggest  tfiat 
those  who  eonsigned  sodh  a  sweet  task  to  others,  were  really 
scarcely  .more  ten  half  the  nratbers  «f  thdir  e>w&  Ol^dMi. 
All  his  remonstcanaes,  however,  cottM  make  no  alteration  in 


die  determination  of  Lady  Ponmroy  that  her  daaghter*in*kw 
should  not  be  made  a  wet-nurse :  it  was  only  for  vulgar  peo- 
ple to  IbHow  the  course  of  nature,  and  spoil  their  figures ; 
and^pnte  out  of  the  question  for  people  of  fashion  to  do 
sneh  things.  So  poor  Henry  was  condemned  to  see  Uie 
elsld  of  his  detighted  affection  draw  its  sustenance  from  a 
stranger's  bosom,  and  compelled  to  make  love  to  a  buxom 
mirsery-maid  for  the  pleasure  of  nursing  his  own  son. 

Arabia  was  perfectly  recovered  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but 
propriety  and  etiquette  required  the  confinement  of  a  month ; 
and  a  full  month  was  aecofdingly  permitted  to  elapse  ere  the 
cards  of  ^^  thanks  ief  obliging  inquiries*'  were  issued.  The 
farce  of  churching  was  then  performed  in  her  own  hcmdoir; 
and  Amelia  again  appeared  as  blooming  as  ever,  and  with  as 
few  cares  upon  her  heart  and  brow  as  l^fore  she  had  become 
a  mother. 

With  Liady  Pomeroy  and  Amelia,  Trevor's  conduct,  being 
fashionable,  was  passed  over  as  all  right ;  but  with  his  sister, 
and  witii  Hartley,  it  was  difierent.  They  botii  trembled  at 
the  position  in  which  their  firiend  Agnes  was  placed ;  they 
both  foresaw  the  total  wreck  of  her  hopes  unless  Trevor 
could  be  brought  to  his  senses ;  and  the  one  knowing  Leslie, 
&nd  the  other  suspecidng  him,  both,  without  communicating 
with  each  other,  had  the  same  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and 
trembled  for  the  happiness  of  Agnes,  though  neither  of  them 
had  even  a  glimpse  of  suspicion  of  her  hpnour. 

With  these  feelings  they  both  watched  the  movements  of 
the  Trevors  with  anxious  solicitude,  each  afraid  to  disclose 
their  opinions  or  their  fears  to  any  one  else.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  same  train  of  thought  at  length  led  to  an  Mair- 
cissement  between  themselves,  and  thus  the  first  step  to  mu- 
tual confidence  between  Hartley  and  Lady  Emily  was  taken, 
through  their  mutual  anxiety  for  their  friend. 

All,  however,  that  they  could  do,  was  to  lament  in  secret 
over  the  conduct  of  Trevor,  and  to  sympathise  with  Agnes. 
Matters  continued  thus  for  some  time :  the  alieqation  of 
Trevor  and  Agnes  gradually  became  greater  in  reality,  though 
not  in  appearance.  At  length  Lady  Emily  ventured  to  argue 
with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  and  to  represent 
its  too  probable  consequences :  he  always  sheltered  himself 
under  the  example  of  others,  and  shook  off  every  remcm- 
strance  with  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  ^^  every  body 
did  the  same."    In  his  own  mind  too,  though  almost  without 
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aoknowledgiag  it  to  himself,  he  had  8uch  a  thorough  de- 
pendence upon  the  affection  and  principles  of  lus  wife,  that 
the  ^^  probable  consequences^  hinted  at  by  his  sister  were 
never  once  thought  of  with  any  thing  resembling  the  slightest 
fear  of  th^  occurrence.  He  therefore  pursued  his  usual 
course,  and  spent  his  whole,  time  in  gambling,  at  his  clubs, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  some  intrigue,  whidi  enabled  him  to 
preserve  the  character  of  a  gay  fellow,  or  which  gave  him 
some  additional  notoriety  among  that  set  to  which  he  was 
proud  to  belong. 

In  the  mean  time  Leslie  became  almost  domesticated  at 
Trevor  House.  He  called  in  the  morning  immediately  after 
breakfast,  rallied  Trevor  for  .his  perpetual  domesticity  whUe 
he  was  alone  with  him  in  his  library,  or  when  in  the  presence 
of  Agnes,  hinted  at  the  happiness  lie  might  find  at  home  did 
he  stay  there.  He  was  then  sure  to  start  some  subject,  or 
mention  some  new  attraction,  which  led  Trevor  out,  and  by 
that  means  secured  himself  the  company  of  Mrs.  Trevor  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning  ;  and  all  this  was  so  well  managed, 
th<|t  Trevor  only  felt  obliged  to  him  for  preventing  any  un- 
pleasant little  matrimonial  consequences  arising  from  bis  ab- 
sence, while  Agnes  thought  she  saw  a  tacit  sympathy  with 
her  for  her  husband's  neglect. 

But  Leslie  still  felt  that  all  these  manoeuvres  were  useless ) 
they  did  not  rapprocher  him  to  his  main  object ;  they  seemed 
to  make  the  way  smooth,  and  yet  there  was  the  same  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  be  passed  over — the  conveying  a  know- 
ledge to  her  of  bis  passion  ;  nor  could  all  his  ingenuity,  all 
his  nightly  thoughts  and  daily  contrivances,  imagine  or  carve 
out  a  method  of  doing  this  without  creating  such  an  alarm 
as  his  ^^  tact''  taught  him  would  be  fatal  to  his  hopes  for 
ever. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  recurred  to  all  his  experience ;  in 
vain  he  plotted  and  counterplotted  ;  all  he  could  do  was  to 
disguise  his  passion,  his  intentions,  and  his  iwishes,  instead  of 
explaining  them. 

He  could  mark  all  her  struggling  feelings  at  the  evident 
neglect  of  her  husband ;  he  had  read  in  the  glistening  eye, 
the  slightly  convulsed  cheek,  the  contracted  lip,  the  disap- 
pointment of  early  hope  and  affectionate  anticipation,  *  and 
he  had  watched  these  symptoms  till  he  hoped  they  had  gra- 
dually diminished  into  tlie  indifference  with  which  TrevorV 
neglect  and  absence  were  at  present  permitted. 
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¥et  he  saw  that  with  all  the  depth  of  feeluig,  with  all  the 
suaceptibilitf  on  which  he  had  built  his  hopes,  that  there  was  at 
present  no  chance  for  him,  and  that  hitherto  all  his  sighs,  all 
his  sympathy,  had  gone  (or  nothing.  There  was  a  high-souled 
feeling  .of  honour  implanted  In  her  heart,  that  stood  in  the 
stead  of  principles  engrafted  by  education,  and  of  those 
founded  on  the  rock  of  piety ;  the  habit  o(  feeUng  rightly 
had  led  her  to  ad  rightly,  and  a  thought  derogative  to  virtue, 
a  sensation  subversive  of  fastidious  delicacy,  had  never  crept 
into  her  mind.  Temptation  she  never  felt,  because  it  was 
never  thought  of,  and  if  she  had  thought  of  it,  she  would 
have  imagined  herself  above  it,  and  have  spurned  at  the  idea 
of  anything  that  was  wrong  having  the  slightest  influence 
over  her. 

Leslie  knew,  however,  that  she<fe1t  an  interest  for  him ; 
he  knew  that  he  had  created  gratitude  by  his  apparent  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Trevor,  and  he  knew  likewise  that  she 
attributed  his  altered  demeanour  to  some  attachment. 
Through  the  medium  of  Flounce  he  had  likewise  learned 
that  she  had  once  been  overheard  in  soliloquy  to  exclaim — 
*^  Well,  who  can  be  the  lady  that  has  at  length  won  the  hi- 
therto impenetrable  heart  of  Sir  Robert  Leslie  ?"  He  had 
been  used  to  calculate  greatly  upon  the  vanity  of  the  sex,  as 
indeed  it  is  the  greatest  assistant  that  men  can  possibly  en- 
gage in  their  designs  upon  woman,  whether  honourable  or 
dishonourable,  and  he  hoped,  could  he  find  a  really  favour- 
able-purposely-contrived-accidental opportunity,  (it  was  thus 
he  expressed  it  himself^)  not  of  disclosing,  but  of  permitting 
the  discovery  of  his  passion,  that  the  idea  of  being  the  only 
person  who  had  the  power  to  touch  his  ^^  hitherto  impene- 
trable heart''  might  operate  greatly  in  his  favour. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  Leslie  was  sitting  in  his  library  re- 
volving all  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  considering  what 
should  be  his  next  step,  when,  contrary,  to  his  orders  of  not 
being  at  home,  his  servant  announced  that  Mr.  Hartley  was 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  a  half-muttered  curse  at  the  stupidity 
of  the  domestic  who  had  disobeyed  his  orders  rose  to  his  lips  ; 
for  there  was  a  kind  of  straightforwardness  in  the  conversa- 
tion, acti<ms,  and  looks  of  Hardey,  that  frequently  posed 
Leslie  more  than  the  most  consummate  art  ever  could  have 
done. 

He  had  also  thought  once  or  twice,  that  he  had  caught  his 

ye  fixed  upon  him  with  a  very  peculiar  expression,  and  the 


man  which  he  hiMl  thithiB  real  eharaoterisoiiU  not  be  oon- 
ceded  from  oae  who  knew  him  so  well  aeHertf^pradBeed 
e  oonaeious  leeKog  which  was  eny  thing  but  affoeeUe* 

Under  such  circumstanceB  a  visit  km  HarUey  wna  triiat 
he  nmther  wished  nor  expected ;  and  afaw  he  caned  his 
sevfant  for  admitting  him. 

Hartley  was  at  tUs  moment  ushered  into  the  library,  and 
met  by  Leslie  with  that  frank  cordiality  of  aspect,  that  open 
welcoming  cowitenanee  and  hearty  ^ahe  of  the  hand,  that 
could  never  have  conveyed  an  idee,  of  what  was  passing  in 
hie  mind  with  regwd  to  his  present  visit. 

"  I  am  come,  Sir  Robert  " 

'^  Sir  Robert !  Why,  cousin  Hastley,"  inleirupted  Leslie, 
^^  what  means  this  formality  ?" 

^^  WeU  then,"  cousin  Leslie,  ^^  I  am  come  torequsst  a  few 
moments*  serious  conversation  with  you,  and  am  very  happy 
to  find  oae^  whose  qualifications  are  so  attraetm,  and  whose 
position  in  the  world  of  fashion  generally  surrounds  hiaa  with 
society,  fi^r  once  alone." 

^^Oh,  my  dear  Hartley,"  said  Leslie,  with  one  of ^mse 
modest  airs  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  ^^  my  quafifiea- 
tions  are  of  little  use  in  serious  eonversaliaii :  I  movemenely 
as  the  painted  butteifij,  whose  outward  eolouraindiioe^ many 
to  pursue  it,  little  tfainkiDg  that  the  moment  of  success,  too 
frequently  destroys  the  beauty  which  attracts  their  atlsnlieQ." 

«« Were  this,  Leslie,"  and  Hartley  assumed  aseriouayafanost 
a  grave  air,  ^^  were  this  an  applicable  simile,  my  presmit  visit 
would  be  happily  rendered  unnecessary  ;  but  there  aret  inseets 
which  flutter  in  the  sunbeams  as  brilliantly  as  the  botterily, 
but  which  conceal  a  sting  beneath  their  beaaties  to  punish 
those  who  may  attempt  their  captivity!" 

^*  And  to  pursue  your  metaphor,  my  dear  Hartley/'  said 
Leslie,  ^^  do  you  not  think  it  poetical,  nay,  nmral  justice,  that 
this  insect  should  use  all  the  power  that  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  him  to  punish  those  whose  hands  are  unplifred  toi  en- 
aiave  it  ?" 

^  As  applicable  to  those  who  may  have  such  a  wish,  your 
answer  maybe  correct,"  replied  Hartl^;  ^but  when  he 
fiies  out  of  his  brilliant  career  to  wound  cAijeola  who  never 
engenderied  an  idea  of  his  captivity,  'tn  then  he  beoomes 
dangerous,  and  that  all  hands  are  uplifted  to  crush  him.  But 
to  have  done  with  allegory---" 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  hearty"  laughed  Leslie  ;  "  for  since  the 
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only  Qse  jott  have  made  of  it  has  been  to  metamorphose  me 
from  a  harmless  butterfly  into  a  malignant  hornet,  I  know  not 
what  I  may  become  at  last ;  so  in  pity  to  the  weakness  of 
my  understanding,  be  plain." 

^^It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  otherwise,"  said  Hartley  ; 
^^  I  know  my  own  deficiencies  as  well  as  those  who  sneer  at 
D^*  Society  has  not  yet  polished  off  the  asperities  of  my 
miture  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  clothe  my  questions  in 
language  which  will  either  blunt  their  point  or  conceal  their 

truth.     To  be  plain,  then.  Sir  Robert, ;"  and  he 

hesitated  ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken 
— the  character  of  the  man  he  was  addressing — ^the  miscon- 
struction his  wilfulness  might  put  upon  the  step  he  was  taking 
— and  the  little  real  right  he  had  to  take  it — ^all  struck  him  at 
once,  and  he  hesitatingly  repeated — ^^  to  be  plain,"  and  was 
silent. 

Leslie  knew  what  was  coming,  saw  his  perplexity,  and  de- 
termining not  to  relieve  it,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff;  then  offer- 
ing his  box  to  Hartley,  who  declining  it,  he  put  it  d^iberately 
in  his  pocket,  and  fixing  his  large  penetrating  eyes  full  upon 
Hartley 's  countenance,  waited  patiently  for  the  conclusion  of 
his  sentence. 

Hartley  still,  howoTer,  remained  silent ;  he  knew  perfectly 
what  he  wished  to  say,  but  feeling  the  tender  ground  he  was 
upon  with  such  a  character  as  that  of  Leslie,  he  had  not  art 
enough  to  temporise,  and  was  considering  some  way  in  which 
he  might  come  plainly  to  the  point  without  compromising 

anybody. 

Nearly  five  minutes  were  thus  passed  in  silent  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  one,  and  embarrassed  thoughtfiilness  on  that 
of  the  other. 

*'*'  Well,  Hartley,"  at  length  said  Leslie,  very  quietly,  and 
in  one  of  his  calm  tones,  ^^  I  am  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
of  your  sentence,  which  seems  like  the  notes  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen's horn,  to  have  been  frozen  in  its  passage." 

*^  Sir  Robert,"  said  Hartley,  still  hesitating— almost  stam- 
mering in  his  speech  ;  ^^  I  wish  to  speak  seriously  with  you 
upon  a  subject  connected  with  a  lady  well  known,  and  I  trust 
well  esteemed  by  both  of  us." 

^^  Seriously  upon  the  subject  of  a  lady :  my  dear  Hartley, 
is  anything  serious  compatible  with  woman  ?'*  asked  Leslie. 

*^  Nay,  Sir  Robert,  this  is  trifling," — ^said  Hartley. 
.  *^  WeU,"  interrupted  Leslie,  ^^  and  were  you  not  talking  of 
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w^men?  But  put  your  heart  U  mi;  I  prttan^thsll  iM^r^ 
of  late,  faave  daocedl  toooton  vitt  Ladjr  Emtty  Trevor,  «ad 
you  dmd  hmtug  anotiwrtiTil  in  tte  fidd,  and  tfienfore  take 
the  privilege  of  a  cousin  to  queatioo  me*" 

*•  Sir  Robert,  Sir  lUbert,  you  mialake  Me,  I  fiMir,  wflibyy 
miilftke  me,'*  said  Hartley  with  energy  ;  ^*  tlMit  1  love  Lady 
Eariily  Trevor  ardently  and  aneerdy,  is  known  to  tb»  whole 
worid ;  that  I  pursue  her  amidst  a  host  of  rindc,  eadi  ei' 
tvhora^  possesses  a  thousand  more  Mtraotions  ibaa  1  do*  is 
^o  kaowm  I,  with  my  plain  manners,  may  have  done  «»• 
wisely  to  have  entered  the-  lists  of  competkorship  for  sucb  a 
price.  Bat  my  heart  foroace  has  got  thebetler  of  my  head, 
and  I  have  pursued  its  dklaties.  If  I  sucoeed)  I  beccmiatilKi 
happiest  of  men ;  if  I  fail,  I  must  pass  my  whole  life  in  at- 
tempting to  foi\get  her." 

llie  energy  with  which  Hartley  had  uttered  this  8eDlsnoe« 
quite  aateni^ed  Leslie ;  whe  again  refreshing  lus-noie  irom 
hie  diamond  box,  asked  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service 
f  o  his  eousin  ;  and  then  hinted  that  a  whoie  IMe  was  never 
necessary  to  forget  any  woman.  Hartley,  ummod^to  gyre  w^ 
to  his  feelaigs,  had  been  betrayed  unawaves  into  tim  eoposl 
of  his  sentiments,  by  the  unexpected 'turn  that  Leslie  had 
given  to  his  aseaaing.  Passmg  his  hand,  therefore,  across 
his  brow,  as  though  he  could  brush  aw^y  the  ejcpressioii 
which  he  waa  conscious  it  exhibited,  he  abruptly  iaHemipted 
T^eslief  by  saying,  ^^  But  it  is  not  of  Lady  Bmily  IVsvor  Uiat 
I  came  to  speal^it  is  of  "-*-**and  again  he  hesilated.-^ 

^^  Of  whom  then  ?  for  really,''  9aid  Leslie,  ^^  I  had  no  Idea 
that  you  were  interested  about  any  other  than  Lady  Emily." 

"  No,- no  ;  it  is  not  of  Lady  Emily,  but  of— Mrs,  TVevor, 
that  I  wished  to  speak/' 

**  Of  Mrs.  Trevor  ?"  asked  Leslie,  in  a  voice  whose 
calmness  migl^teivnoat  be  construed  into  carelessness ;  **  and 
what  of  her,  my  dear  Hartley  ?"  Finding  him=  sH^M,  yet 
feeling  that  his  eyes  were  fijted  earnestly  upon  his  ihce,  he 
pursued  in  the  same  calm  tone,  and  with  the  same  unchanged 
eountenance-^^^  And  what  can  you  have  to  say  of  her  ?" 

Hsffdey^  as  he  contemplated  the  qeiet^  unmoved  manner 
and  countenance  of  Leslie,  was  almost  staggered  in  bis  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  caHed  to  his  mind  hie  fhll  know- 
ledge of  tte  consummate  power  w4Hth  Leslie  possessed  over 
'^11  his  faculties,  that  he  cot^k)  still  imagine  the  suepicions  er^- 
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tdrtttoed  by  jmiig^  and.  Laiif  iEMly  4o  be  ftUiid^  is  aiy 

Yea,  £^  Robeit,  of  Mm*  TVevorl  would  ey^ik  $  tuivife 
a  omn  of  konour,  it  laoil  be  in)  the  stciotest  eonfideiMie  be- 
tireen  ue." 

Leatte  bowed  assent*. 

^^  Leriie/'  pursued  Hartley,  ^  aceeflfpl»lied:  aa^he  i»,  with 
a  maed  mofo  knghtf  oettiivated,  talents  mov^  deMieped  than 
in^  Ibe  rest  of  ber  sen,  Mm.  Treves  «>  ati  uieitperieBeed  wo- 
nHHi  m  the  ways  of  Ifae  woiid ;  goided  by  het  own  fteHitge, 
aHMi  oenseioiRi  of  her  own  reotitude,  she  hf  carelew  of  Sie 
opmions  of  soieiety,  so  ien^  as  she  imowtt  alio  aots  rightly ; 
bat  yam  aad  I  knoiw^  tlMt  tyis  is  set  6Uffiei«yt.  The  appeafr 
ance,  as  well  as  the  reality,  is  necessary ;  aayd  no  man  by  h» 
perpetual  attentions  to  a  manied  womaii  should  give  the 
world*  auppoBilien  of  that  which  doeanot  mcist/' 

^^  Agi«ed,  my  dear  Hartley,  quite  agreed,^  observed  Leslie. 

*>  It  is  asore  partiealarly  the  duty  of  one  who  is  die  friend 
of  the  bnaband  to  aToid  tbis,*^  pwsoed  Maftiey ;  *^  because 
that  very  fi^endsMp  affords  him  greater  opf  ertunity  fof  ^ 
display  ol  those  attentioaB  which  may  be  nriseeftsftrned  by  a 
cenaorioQB  world." 

*'*'  Agreed  a^ain^^quite  agreed,"  calmly  observed  Leslie. 
'*'  And  is  any  friend  of  Trevor's  doing  this  ?" 

^^  Yes,  Leslie,  you  know  there  is.  Yott  know  that  you 
youraalf  are  acting  thus  ;  and  Lady  Emily,  as  the  eariy  and  at- 
tached ft-iend  of  Mrs.  Trevor,  trembles  1^  the  consequences." 

^^  You  surprise  me,  Hartley,"  said  Le^ie,  with  the  same 
imperturbable  mamier.    "  You  surprise  me  exceedingly  ;' 
talnifg  a  pinch  of  snuff.     "  But  pray  are  you  deputed  by 
Trevor  to  come  to  me  ?  or  in  what  capacity  am  I  to  imagine 
that  you  catechise  me  thus  ?" 

"  I  come,  Leslie,"  said  Hartley,  **  merely  from  tbe  dictates 
of  my  own  heart,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  anxiety  of  one 
whom  I  reverence  and  love  more  than  all  the  rest  of  tbe 
world.  I  eome  out  of  a  sincere  friendship  to  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  her  sex,  and  out  of  pity  to  him  who  knows 
not  how  to  appreciate  her,  bet  whcmi  I  may  one  day  have  to 
call  my  brother ;  and  as  s«e^  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  any 
thing  tha/t  cfan  threaten  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  even  in  the 
thougblsof  tlie  giddy  multitude." 

^^  Well,  Hairtley,  I  listen  to  you  with  patience,  and  am 
quite  willing  to  listen  till  you  hate  concluded  your  sermon  ; 
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though,  by  the  vehemence  with  wluch  you  proeeed,  I  much 
fear  that  it  may  end  with  any  thing  rather  than  the  usual  tar- 
minatioo  of  a  benediction,**  replied  Leslie. 

*^  Nay,  nay,  Leslie,"  exclaimed  Hartley,  ^^  you  cannot  mis- 
understand me ;  you  cannot  but  be  senfflble  that  attentiSBs 
from  such  a  man  as  you  are  to  a  neglected  wife,  most,  have 
a  pernicious  influence  on  her  reputation.  And  I  Imow  you 
so  well,  that  without  any  hope  of  ultimate  success,  you  are 
not  satisfied  without  the  attempt  to  inspire  a  feeling  which,  in 
a  susceptible  mind,  may  render  a  woman  miserable  for  even*' 

^^  Pray,  Hartley,"  asked  L«^e,  ^^  is  this  conduct  dictated 
by  fears  for  me,  or  fears  for  the  lady  ?  because  if  the  latter, 
I  should  say  it  was  any  thing  but  complimentary  to  her  prin- 
ciples and  reputation." 

<^  God  forbid  that  I  should  breathe  a  word  that  coidd  be 
construed  as  derogatory  to  either.  No,  Leshe,*'  exclaimed 
Hartley,  '^  I  have  no  fears  of  that  nature.  Her  heart  is  the 
seat  of  honour  and  of  virtue.  Her  pnnciples  suc^,  that  had 
your  fascination  a  mental  force  equal  to  the  mechanical 
powers  of  Archimedes,  you  could  not  subvert  them.  But 
you  might  make  her—"  he  again  hesitated.  He  wasafiraid, 
to  such  a  man  as  Leslie,  to  state  the  fears  that  agitated  the 
mind  of  Lady  Emily,  who  might  be  supposed  the  confidant 
of|  her  friend,  and  was  again  silent. 

^^  Now,  my  dear  Hartley,"  said  Leslie,  ^'  to  what  good  can 
all  this  tend  i  Trevor  is  my  friend.  Is  it  unnatural  that  his 
wife  should  be  so  likewise  ?  Whatever  attentions  1  pay  in 
that  quarter  are  sanctioned  by  him ;  and  what  can  you  pos- 
sibly have  to  do  with  it  ?  And  I  should  have  thought  by  this 
time,  you  must  have  known  that  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Newtonian  system,  as  change  either  my  prin- 
ciples or  practice  with  regard  to  women." 

^^Then,"  indignantly  exclaimed  Hartley,  ^^  are  all  the  ele- 
gancies of  your  wit,  the  brilliancy  of  your  talents,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  your  mind,  perverted  fi'om  the  use  for 
which  they  have  been  bestowed  by  a  too-bountiful  nature,  all 
devoted  entirely  to  self;  and  for  the  unsatisfactory  gratifica- 
tion of  a  selfish  vanity,  you  can  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
happiness  of  a  benevolent  and  amiable  being." 

"  By  being  selfish,  my  dear  cousin,  I  only  imitate  the  rest 
of  mankind  ;  and  Rochefoucault  was  right  in  inculcating  the 
idea,  that  there  is  not  one  feeling  in  human  nature  that  has 
not  its  foundation  in  the  same  principle." 


by  the  sentiments  of  your  own  heart.  There  »  s  spetk  of 
human  nature  whic6  gives  it  some  ciaim  to  affinity  with  su- 
perior b^i^*" — ^At  this  'moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  c^  Trevor.  He  stopped  suddenly* — amnprised-i- 
confused,  and  unable  to  recover  inmseifl  I^evoc  eeuUnot 
hot  remark  tliat  his  fvesenee  was  unexpected,  if  not  unwel- 
come. 

^^  £h,  Hartley !  Leslie !  I  hope  I  don't  interrupt bomeaa? 
If  1  am  de  trop^  say  so*  and  I  am  g^  directly,"  said  Trevor, 
looking  inquiringly  at  both. 

^^  Oh !  no— 4M>— no— not  at  all,"  stammei«d  Hartley. 

Leslie,  who  was  really  glad  of  the  mterruption,  yet  did  not 
at  all  show  it,  coolly  said  to  Hartley — ^^^  Well,  cousin  Hart- 
ley, ahaS  we  continue  the  discussion  ?  or  shall  we  defer  it  ? 
Travor  w  my  friend,  you  know ;  and  his  presence,  and  opi- 
nicms,  may  not  be  unserviceable  en  such  an  occasion." 

*^  Oh !  pray  make  any  use  of  me  you  please,"  ezchumed 
Trevor.  ^^Opimon — advice— any  thing  I  have,  is  at  the 
SMrVice  of  my  ftiends,  at  idl  times,  in  aU  places,  and  in  all 
ciicunislances. " 

H«itiey  was  in  an  agony ;  he  felt  the  dangerous  poaitioa 
in  whieb  te  had  placed  Agnes ;  he  knew  the  dajring  reck- 
basness  and  biting  sarcasm  of  wiuch  Leslie  was  capable,  and 
ho  trembly  lor  i^  mischief  ^at  might  result  from  his  wefl- 
iflilmaEtMmed  visit.  Unable,  however,  to  reoover  himself  with 
the  tact  and  codness  ezhiluted  by  Leslie,  he  stammered  oat 
-^^^  Oh  j  no*—€io— *no-HBOt  now— «anQther  time ;"  and  was 
going,  when  Leslie,  as  though  a  thought  had  that  meaent 
struck  him,  stopped  bin. 

^^  Hold,  cousin  Hartley,"  said  he,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
tone  of  solemnity ;  ^^  it  must  be  notD,  or  it  must  be  never. 
There  can  be  no  person  so  proper  as  my  friend  Trevor,  to 
be  present  at  a  discussion  in  which  a  part  of  his  family  is  in- 
volved ;  and  if  you  refuse  this,  let  my  proposition  convince 
you  of  the  contrary  to  what  you  have  supposed.  I  have 
treated  the  subject  with  lightness  till  now,  because  I  thought 
you  ought  not  to  have  entertained  such  suspicions  seriously ; 
but  I  cannot  permit  you  to  part  from  me  with  the  impression 
unremoved." 

This  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  candour,  and  uttered  in^ 
such  an  impressive  and  serious  tone,  that  Hartley  was  stag- 
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gered.  He  looked  steadfastly  in  Leslie's  face,  and  ooijdd  read 
nothing  but  sincerity. 

^^  Are  you  serious  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  doubting  voice. 

'^  Prove  me,  Hartley," said  Leslie,  ^'[shrink  not  jQrom  it. 
If  you  have  deduced  from  my  manner  a  different  conclusion, 
attribute  it  to  the  usual  careless  levity  of  my  character,  and 
that  obstinacy  of  our  nature  which  refuses  even  the  truth  when 
it  is  demanded  a  little  too  imperiously.  Shall  we  resume  the 
subject?" 

^^  No,  no,*'  again  hastily  exclaimed  Hartley,  ^^  I  am'* — and 
he  hesitated— *^^  I  am  satisfied." 

He  shook  hands  with  Leslie ;  told  Trevor  he  should  see  him 
at  dinner  ;  and  hurried  away. 

^^  Eh  1  why  Leslie,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  Hart- 
ley ?"  asked  Trevor,  '^  Family  matters !  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is ; 
he  has  been  jealous  of  £mily — thinks  you  have  been  paying 
her  too  much  attention — fears  you'll  cut  him  out.  Poor  devU ! 
I  pity  him  the  tife  she  leads  him  ;  though  I  believe  she  will 
have  him  at  last." 

Leslie  smiled  at  the  ease  with  which  Trevor  had  received 
the  impression  which  he  had  intended  to  convey  to  him,  when 
he  said  it  was  a  discussion  in  which  a  part  of  his  family  was 
involved.  But  his  smile  was  his  only  assent  to  the  questi'on : 
he  never  uUered  a  lie  unnecessarily.  He  knew  that,  under 
any  circumstances.  Hartley  could  never  rectify  the  mistake. 
He  was  happy  in  having  relieved  him  from  suspiciom  that 
might  probably  have  interfered  with  his  pursuit  of  Agnes,  so 
closely  as  she  was  united  by  the  ties  of  friendship  with  Lady 
Emily  ;  and  he  finished  his  toilet  with  the  utmost  ftencAo^aiioe, 
and  drew  Trevor  into  the  Park  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  bis 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  IXi 

PASSION. 


Qt  Heaven  I'll  teU  her  boldly  that  'tis  the . 
why  should  she  ashamed  or  angrj  be^ 
To  be  belored  by  me  ? 

CowLsrr. 


LESUS   TO  VILLARS. 

Why,  Villars,  do  you  still  pester  me  with  your  stories  and 
ypur  fears  about  the  ^^  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  her  following 
me  through  the  world  ?  Is  not  Italy  large  enough  for  her  to 
ramble  in  ?  Or  if  she  is  tired  of  that,  is  not  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  deep  enough  to  make  her  forget  me,  or  any  thing  else 
not  worth  remembering  ?  Has  she  not  wherewithal  to  indulge 
the  most  wayward  of  her  wishes  ?  Has  not  the  letter  from 
Lumley,  giving  her  an  account  of  my  decease,  satisfied  her  ? 
Does  she  not  suppose  me  dead  and  buried  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands  ?  and  what  would  she  have  more  ?  If  her  love 
continue  so  great  as  you  describe  it,  why  let  her  go  and  amuse 
herself  by  erecting  a  mausoleum  to  my  memory.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  epitaph  with  which  she  would  adorn  it. 

But  you  tell  me  that  the  old  priest  from  b^ing  the  humble 
supplicant-'— the  meek  and  bare-headed  friar — the  receiver 
and  distributer  of  alms,  is  become  the  stiirdy  threatener — the 
bold  demand^r  of  justice — the  brave  defender  and  asserter  o 
innocence.  The  hypocrite !  But  they  are  all  alike— priests 
and  women — all  hypocrisy.  This  must  have  been  the  work 
of  that  ciirsed  anonymous  scribbler,  who  did  all  the  mischief. 
Luckily  for  us,  even  he  did  not  know  our  real  names ;  others 
wise,  this  meddling  priest  might  have  given  me  trouble.  You 
say  he  doubts  my  death  :  I  therefore  send  you  out  a  maga- 
zine, in  the  obituary  of  which  I  have  inserted  the  death  of  an 
Kngiish  gentleman,  of  my  assumed  name,  on  his  travels,  as 
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having  concurred  in  the  precise  spot  where  Lundey  chose  to 
make  me  depart  this  life  in  such  an  exemplary  and  repentant 
manner.  Weak  people  often  believe  that  which  thejRjiee  in 
print,  of  which  they  can  never  be  convinced  in  manuscript,  or 
by  mere  word  of  mouth.  The  devil  (the  printer's  devil,  I  mean) 
seems  to  give  it  the  stamp  of  truth ;  and  this,  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  been  the  real  reason  why  i^  the  lies  of  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  been  received  as  gospel. 

Once  convinced  I  am  no  more,  his  Christianity  will  step  in 
to  our  assistance  ;  his  rehgion  will  never  suffer  him  to  make 
war  with  the  dead.  He  mil  preach  peace  and  forgiveness, 
along  with  the  penitence  he  prescribes  to  his  praise  ;  and 
we  shall  jog  on,  in  our  Old  path,  without  any  fear  of  future 
molestation .  Yet,  Fred,  keep  your  eye  upon  them.  I  would 
not  have  them  here  for  the  world.  So  pray  try  to  blot  out 
such  insignificant  spots  as  the  British  isles  from  the  map  of 
their  geographical  knowledge.     And  so  much  for  them. 

And  now,  Fred,  to  the  subject  that  engrosses  my  whole 
sold— *tiiat  usurps  such  univereal  dominion  over  every  sense 
of  which  I  am  possessed,  that  I  cannot  coll  one  of  them  ray 
own.  No,  they  are  all— all  h^rs.  Nay,  she  seems,  by  the 
influence  ci  the  passion  she  has  inspired,  to  have  created  new 
l^nes.  Yes,  Fred,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  fruition  of  such  a 
love  as  mine  for  Agnes,  a  thousand  new  senses  must  start 
into  existence  to  allow  the  full  enjoyment  of  possession.  All 
Ihe  feelings  inspired  by  aH  the  other  women  I  have  ever 
known  in  Uie  world,  if  they  could  be  congregated  and  amal- 
gamated into  one  great  passion,  could  not  equal  that  which  is 
ROW  burnhig  in  my  heart — yes,  bumng,  Fred^-literally,  like 
iPolyphemus  for  Galatea — 

I  bora  for  lier  with  wnrriwillBg  flra. 

Mine  is  indeed  a  giant  love ;  and  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to 
loU  down  some  huge  rock  upon  the  head  of  that  Acis  of  a 
Trevor  when  I  see  him  near  its  object. 

If  1  did 'not  thus  suffer  my  passion  to  ebullitionize  at  night 
in  these  letters  to  you,  in  which  the  volcano  of  my  heart  and 
mind  relieves  itself,  it  would  scotch  me  to  a  cinder ;  and  the 
only  thing  La  Tour  would  have  to  do  at  my  toilet  in  the 
morning,  would  be  to  sweep  away  his  master. 

All  that  I  have  felt  before  stoems  only  to  have  been  the 
ifteling  of  a  boy*     Upon  the  principle  of  gymnastics,  my 


• 

faevt  uppears  only  to  huve  aU^iaed  atreastb  bj  QsorciBey  and 
ItB  foregone  esperience  only  s^rv^s  to  make  its  presoat 
&cult|  of  feeling  the  strooger. 

Al^e  Rhooe  is  said  to  ptass  through  the  Lake  of  Geaeva, 
ood  t^  issue  out  of  its  clear  and  crystal  waters  without  kavjag 
9,  trspe  of  its  own  darker  hue ;  so  hither  has  passioA  afiiec 
passion  rolled  through  this  heart  of  mue,  and  left  it  im^ 
touched  by  their  fires.  But  this^  Fred,  this  p98sion'««*-tfaiB 
madnesfr^this'^call  it  wht^t  you  pleaae-*^r  love  is  too  cold  a 
wordy  thai  occupies  me  now — ^is  not,  I  fear,  to  be  quenehed^ 
even  by  possession.  Possession!  my  thoughts  must  not 
wander  that  way ;  and  yet  this  dolt  of  a  husbaad,  this  mise- 
rable, this  insensible  tool  and  fool,  who  prefers  a  gamiog* 
table  mad  the  rattle  pf  dice  to  the  society  and  conversattoa 
of  such  a  woms^n ;  and  who  deserts  that  bed,  which  her 
beauty  sq  bravely  becomojs  as  it  lies  pillowed  to  receive  \axn^ 
fqx  the  purchased  caresses  of  a  foreign  parsmour ;  does 
overfQiing  in  his  powejr  to  throw  her  into  my  arras ;  and  my 
web  is  sUently,  and  I  trust  surely,  weaving  aroand  him* 
Yeei,  he  will  be  in  my  toils ;  aqd  she  must-^-Hsho  shall  follow. 
Tes,  Fred,  shall;  and  when  I  say  shaU  and  wiUj  I  meaa 
voliHon^  and  not  the  mere  future  tense ;  and  you  know  1  have 
neyer  said  it  in  vain. 

Yet  how  or  in  what  way  to  accomplish  this  will,  I  can  see 
no  present  means  ;  though  this  plotting  head  of  mine  abso- 
lutely s^ches  with  the  schemes  that  it  daily,  nightly,  and  hourly 
suggests,  with  this  sole  object  in  view.  The  treadmill  itself  does 
jiot  revolve  more  times  in  the  course  of  the  fbur-and-twenty 
hours  than  this  brain  of  mine  in  the  consideration  of  the 
various  projects  and  pl^ns  which  prlssent  themselves.  The 
r^in  of  her  husband  does  not  afibrd  means  quick  enough  for 
my  impatience.  The  dice  are  not  ahDay9  against  him  ;  and 
thus  it  is  a  longer  operation  than  I  had  calculated  upon,  and 
ia  the  mean  time  my  passion  is  preying  upon  my  very  soul-^ 
is  wearing  me  out  inch  by  inch ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
absolute  justice  to  myself  to  succeed.  Self-preservation, 
everybody  says,  is  the  first  law  of  nature ;  and  nobody  can 
blame  me  for  acting  upon  that  which  actuates  eTerybody» 
Yes,  the  posession  of  Agn^  Trevor  is  absolutely  neoessaif 
to  my  existence ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  ^ind  of  mosd 
suicide,  not  to  atteippt  everythmg  to  con^ass  iqy  ^ods :  and 
^icide,  you  know,  is  the  worst  of  criipes ;  isn't  it^  Fre4? 

You  say,  give  her  up ;  come  to  Italy^  and  (^se  «M  recpJitoc^an 
VOL.IL--8 
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of  such  a  coy  beautj,  in  tlie  arms  of  the  many  wilBug  ones 
who  wiU  welcome  me  there.    Fred,  I  cannot  do  it    Nor 
could  the  poeseasion  of  all  the  Women  in  Italy,  proTid^  ycAi 
could  enaure  me  such  wholesale  merchandise,  quen^  the 
$a^de  jauMmmce  which  she  has  inspired.  '  Yet  what  to  do^ 
I  know  not.    To  gain  her  by  consent  seems  to  be  a  work  of 
ages.  .  She  will  never  yield  till  her  gray  heirs  have  rendered 
ker  unlovely,  and  my  own  have  made  me  impotent — neither 
of  them  desirable  circumstances,  under  any  event :  for  I  have 
known  two  elderly  people,  whose  passions  are  dead,  to  com- 
pare, former  feelings  over  conversational  souchong;    and 
regret  that  they  did  not  understand  each  other  when  their 
passions  were  alive,  and  when  the  understanding  would  not 
have  been  entirely  useless.    Think  of  this,  Fred,  and  let  us 
save  ourselves  and  others  from  this  useless  repentance. 
.    But  am  I  to  be  foiled — foiled  by  a  girl  ?  f ,  who  have  tri- 
umphed over  twenty-— I  believe  I'  may  add  ten  to  the  number, 
but  1  have  not  my  common-place  book  by  me,  and  I  don't 
like  to  commit  mysdf :  yet  one  cannot  call  that  conquest 
either,  where  willingness  met  us  in  the  middle  of  the  way, 
and  saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  over  the  other  half.    To 
conquer  such  a  woman  as  this,  is  indeed  conquest — at  least 
it  shaU  be.     But  how  to  make  it  so,  that  is  the  question  ; 
whether  gentleness  will  win  her  to  my  purpose,  or  whether, 
Tarquin-like,  I  shall  make  her  mine  by  force ;  and  win  her 
will  and  heart  afterwards,  eh,  Fred  ?  shall  her  attendsuits— 

'  some  morning  tailjj 

Find  Uie  b«l  unheaned  of  her  mistress? 

What  say  you  to  this  ?  Shall  I  venture  ?  What  though  1 
failed,  and  4ied  In  the  attempt,  I  should  be  found  like  the 
miser  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  scorched  to  death  with 
my  treasure  in  my  hand.  Yet  no,  I  would  not  owe  her  to 
force ;  that  is,  provided  I  can  win  her  otherwise ;  I  must 
have  her  mind — ^her  heart — her  will — her  8oul,  But  you  say, 
that  with  a  woman  so  constituted,  forbidden  joys  would 
produce  agony  instead  of  delight ;  that  the  anxiety,  the  guilt, 
,  the  terror,  would  turn  pleasure  into  pain.  Fred,  you  don't 
know  human  nature  so  well  as  old  Ovid,  that  venerable 
patriarch  of  love's  literature,  who,  speaking  of  what  are 
called  guilty  joys,  says. 

The  ipdlt  which  makee  them  uudoiis,  aiakes  them  oasAT. 
And  is  not  this  true  ?  and  have  not  we  found  it  so  2— to  bp 
sure  we  have ;  and  shaU  again,  I  trust. 
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iBy  in;  S011I9 -Fired,  when  I  think  of  it,  wom^ii  are  very  itt 
tfeated  in  these  conventional  lavra  which  society  has  chosen' 
to  in^oee  upon  them.  Here  we  rove  about,  and  may  have 
a»  .many  mistresses  as  there  are  months,  aye,  or  as  there  arci 
weeks  in  the  year,  if  we  please,  while  a  poor  woman  is  tied 
to  one  dull  stick  of  a  husband  for  the  whole  of  her  life. 
Dpon  ray  word,  it  is  too  bad ;  and  such  spirited  fellows  as 
you  and  I  are,  Fred,  who  see  this  injustice,  and  take  pity 
upon  them,  ought  to  have  a  statue  in  bronze  erected  to  us, 
at  the  expense  of  the  wholes  sex. 

Why  cannot  women  do  as  men  do  ? — 

Let  every  wonan  cboote  tiie  man  she  likes, 

To  pleasure  her,  anJ  after  him  another ; 

Changing  as  often  as  the  snbUe  wind, 

The  {Mde-faoadmoon,  or  their  own  wandering  thoughts. 

Clever,  sensible  gentlemen,  those  same  Messieurs  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  frequently  say  more  to  the  purpose  in  a 
single  line,  than  a  modem  poet  does  in  a  whole  canto. 

What  a  vast  deal  o€  trouble  would  this  save  ;  particularly 
to  the  poor  women ;  and  then,  that  one  might  not  quarrd 
about  paternity,  I  would  have  the  children  all  educated  at  the 
expense .  of  .the  public^  like  Jhriapunf  jha  Spartans.  ^  Oh  1  I 
am  quite  sure,  Fred,  that  a  great  lawgiver  and  statute-maker 
was  spoiled,  when  I  was  made  only  a  simple  baronet :  for  I 
have  at  this  moment  a  code  moral  in  my  head,  that  would  set 
mankind,  aye,  and  womankind  too,  completely  to  rights,  and 
only  ruin  Doctors'  Commons. — A  knock  at  this  time  of 
night- 


To  resume : — I  had  scarcely  written  the  word  Doctors' 
Commons,  when  in  came  Trevor,  in  his  way  from  his  club^ 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  my  heart  always  rises,  and  a  kind 
of  something  like  suffocation  oppresses  me  at  the  sight  of 
him  ;  and  yet,  poor  devil,  he  helps  me  as  much  as  he  can. 
But  what  do  you  think  he  came  &>r  ? — why,  to  tell  me  they 
were  making  arrangements  for  passing  the  summer  at  Trevor 
Hall,  and  that  I  was  included  in  the  party  proposed  to  be 
invited.  What  think  you  of  that,  Fred  ?  To  be  domesticated 
t^  the  same  house  with  her  3  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof 


with  ber ;  lo  bare  her  coMtendy  MWe  ny  e/ai ;  &•  oe&d- 
pMUon  •f  mjT  walks  and  ridefii ;  her  ccmvarsatioii  kt  Ibe 
flUKtiingi  her  harp  in  the  eveniiif ;  and  then  Ihe  oppertmiilMd 
that  BMSiBt  ocGUTf  and  if  they  dea't  occur  nsUiraUyf  thitl  I 
ahall  make — .  By  heaTens,  this  will  seal  our  iale«-*4hii  mil 
make  her  mine.  Well,  to  use  Buoaaparte's  IkvoMte  j^iniaa, 
^'  Que  lee  destins  s^acconplisseot !" 

Hera  la  just  (he  aoul  to  be  worked  on  in  the  cotntry ;  ^e 
is  abre  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  groves  of  nigktingalea  and 
purling  streams  will  soften  her  heut ;  and  I^  Fred^  Protfloa- 
like,  wiU  become  a  perfect  sylvan  swam,  and  be  an  eothasi- 
astic  admirer  of  green  trees^  blue  skies,  daisied  meadows^  and 
all  the  et-ceteraa  of  Arcadian  scenery.  Who  knows  but 
through  the  medium  of  her  own  forests  I  may  make  her  the 
declara^<»  that  I  find  k  so  impossible  to  n^^e  here  ?  Per- 
haps— 

Her  beamiM  tjea  ia  watideri&e  may  unit 
The  twisUcT  cipher  of  her  mucn-loy'd  njune 
WholefloiBcly  going  tbrotigh  a  eonrse  of  BA&it. 

For  I  am  madly  in  love  enough  to  do  any  foolish  thing  that 
tile  most  foolish  lovers  are  said  to  do-— and  all  lovers  arc 
madmon  ov  fi^ola-^  una  tbey  not,  Fred  ? 

The  idea  of  this  visit  has  given  a  btroyancy  to  my  tspifttch^ 
a  happiness  to  my  heart,  that  augurs  well.  I  conk!  not  have 
imagined  any  thing  more  likely  to  be  conducive  to  my  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  myself  as  well  as  with 
every  thing  about  me,  that,  with  the  man  in  Ben  Jonson*& 
comedy,  I  could  exclaim— 

I  do  not  wish  myself  to  be  a  bit  taller,  a  bit  shorter, 
A  bit  stouter,  a  oit  thinner,  than  I  am 
At  this  Very  moment. 

Thanks  to  Trevor  and  his  hospitality !  I  shall  certainly  ac- 
cept his  invitation — would  n't  you  Fred  ? 

Besides,  La  Tour — that  subtle  devil,  has  made  himself  so 
completely*the  master  of  the  feinme'de'Cha7nbfe*»  heart ;  and, 
if  appearances  are  not  deceitful,  of  her  person  too,  (La  Tour 
is  a  sad  dog  among  the  women,  and  I  must  correct  him,)  that 
afee  will  do  any  thing  for  me.  Oh  these  women ! — ^**  of  every 
ten  that  are  made,  the  devils  mar  five ;" — and  who  knows, 
^'®d — in  the  same  house,  with  the  maid  in  one's,  fatour, — 
''Vho  knows  what  may  happen  ?  or  rather,  what  may  not  }iap- 


TBB  norm*  -  ^ 

pen  I  Dre8Bi|3g*rooins  have  closets  ;  bed-rooms  baek  ttair« 
eases.  Mem.-^to  make  myself  perfectly  acquainted  witli  the 
wbde  topography  of  the  house — from  the  attics  to  the  b«a|d- 
ment— from  the  housemaid's  room  to  the  dcrmUorio  of  the 
lovely  mistress.  I  have  known  a  gteat  deal  done  and  a  great 
deal  escaped  Ijy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  v>ays  of  a  large 
house — have  not  you,  Fred  ? 

I  am  told,  too,  that  .Trevor  Hall  is  one  of  those  old- 
faediioned  places  built  in  die  days  of  our  good  Harry  the  Eiglith 
(our  worthy  prototype,  with  regard  to  women,  Fred);  when 
Hans  Holbein  decorated  the  waUs,  and  the  architect  otAy 
considered  in  his  plan  how  he  should  form  an  ingenious  faby- 
rinth.  These,  Fred,  are  the  very  houses  for  intrigue,  wilh 
their  bay-windows,  ^g»d  numberless  nooks  and  corners,  and 
faichng-places,  and  listenmg-places,  and  loop-holes. .  Houses 
such  as  that  in  which  Gray  says  the  Huntingdons  and  Hattons 
emplpyed 


the  power  of  fairy  hands  ^ 

To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height ; 
^  Each  pannel  in  achievement  eiothing ;     - 

JEUch  windows  that  ezelode  the  ll^ht, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

I  think,  though,  that  you  and  I,  upon  occasion,  have  found 
A  them  lead  to  something— hav  n't  we  Ffced  ?  And  I  trust  those 
of  Trevor  Hail  will  lead  to  somethingjvorth  remembering,  and 
worth  telling;  too. 

But  to  my  visit.  Lady  Flora  Freeling,  the  yoiing  wife  of 
the  old  financier,  is  to  be  of  the  party  ;  she  is  Trevor  *s  passion 
for  the  moment,  and  I  have  little  doubt  her  consenting  to  be 
oneof  us  is  his  principal  reason  for  the  arrangement.  Luckily, 
too,  the  Argus-eyed  friend  of  Agnes,  Lady  Emily  Trevor,  is 
obliged  to  attend  her  Lady  mother  into  Yorkshire,  where  of 
course  she  will  be  followed  by  her  substantial  shadow,  my 
.  cousin  Hartley ;  so  that  I  anticipate  a  clear  field.  We  are 
to  start  in  three  days ;  my  next  letter,  therefore,  Fred,  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  dated  under  the  same  roof  with  Aar— 
mind,  whenever  you  find  a  feminine  pronoun  without  any  aa- 
tecedent,  that  you  always  translate  it — Agnes  I  I  don't  ^ow 
*  whe^er  there  is  any  grammatical  rule  for  this  in  Lindley  Mur- 

lay-^but  never  mind.  .     , ,       ^ 

Now  is  it  not  odd,  Fred,  that  Trevor  should  prefer  sudi  a 
woman  as  Lady  Flora,  whom  both  you  and  I  know  very  welft 

8* 


^  ms  Bovi. 

andneferqimiwaea  te  our  insMcm  aboutfcer,  tosoehawo- 
mil  «8  I  deflCTfbe  his  -urife  to  be  t  Can  there  be  way  tn*  m 
the  idea  that  marriage  really  dimitiishes  one's  ^^^^^S^|«^ 
lessens  that  beatity  in  a  wife  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  wmeb 
he  admired  in  her  when'he  considered  her  only  as  a  mistress, 
because  she  is  a  wife  ?  or  is  the  Italian  proTeib  troe,  that— 


Al  mcHiiiOf  ed  aOa  apota. 


W^,  Fred,  if  it  be  so,  this  qtuOt^  eosa  has  been  a  good 
Mend  to  you  and  I  upon  more  occasions  than  one — and  so 
Good  night  *. 

London  was  now  beginning  to  thin  ;  parliament  had  been 
prorogued ;  the  dosed  window-shutters  of  different  houses 
were  beginning  to  proclaim  the  absence  of  their  tenants  ;  and 
Agnes  lodged  to  escape  from  the  dissipation  and  oppressive 
heat  of  London,  once  more  to  breathe  the  free,  clear,  and  open 

air  of  the  country. 

As  the  thought  of  Trevor  Hall  came  upon  her  mind,  a 
gentle  sigh  escaped  her  ;  but  she  had  long,  long  since  discard- 
ed the  idea  that  the  country  was  to  recJl  those  scenes  which 
rendered  the  first  months  of  her  marriage  so  happy.  She 
had  long  since  ceased  to  hope  it ;  and,  almost  unconsciously 
to  herself,  had  unfortunately  ceased  to  wish  it.  This  lat- 
ter feeling  hjid  created  some  little  surprise  in  her  own  mind  : 
but  it  was  very  easily  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  T^Tor, 
and  to  the  total  difference  of  his  character  from  any  thing  she 
had  ever  anticipated. 

A  party  was  soon  made  up  among  the  few  people  who  re- 
mained in  Town  ;  and  others  agreed  to  come  at  stated  pe- 
riods during  their  stay  at  the  Hall.  Lady  Flora,  Leslie,  and 
D'Oyley,  were  among  those  proposed  by  Trevor,  and  assented 
to  by  Agnes,  who  felt  great  pleasure  in  Leslie's  being  in- 
cluded in  her  husband's  invitation,  as  his  apparent  friend^ip 
as  well  as  his  talents  had  made  him  to  her  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  her  party. 

The  arrangements  were  therefore  soon  made ;  the  Lon* 
don  establisimient  was  put  upon  board  wages ;  theimperials 
were  crammed ;  the  carriages  filled ;  and  away  flew  the  Tre- 
vor family  wad  Uieir  party,  to  carry  London  Inter  the  country. 

iiesHe,  to  the  great  joy  of  Flounce,  and  to  the  pretended 
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defifht  t>f  Lft  Toctr,  IbOowed  a  few  ^ajs  after,  and  arriimd 
jwt  as  the  ftmily  were  cooifortabfy  ^stabliihed  at  tlmt  piaea^ 
ia  whicli  aieiie  Agnes  had  ever  tasted  thedefi^ts  of  named 
happBieas* 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  FORTAAIT. 


AbiCH.    I  rnnit  ftdoAw  iny  thlag;,  OMdaaiy  Clat  hu  iht  Inst  nieaUMide 
of  yoa.    Pnj»  asdaoi,  wm  dnw  it  ? 
MRS.  SuL.    A  funouf  hand,  sir. 
AncB.    A  famoin  hand,  imdmin  f    Toor  era  indeed  are  featued  here ; 


oriBnal? 

Mrs.  Sul  .  {aside, ) '  Ob,  had  it  been  mj  lot  to  hare  matched  with  rach 
a  man !  Farqvhar, 


It  was  in  the  country  that  Leslie  was  destined  to  feel  the 
fall  force  of  that  attraction  which  was  becoming  his  destiny. 
In  the  midst  of  Lond<Hi  dissipation,  Agnes  had  never  ap^ 
peared  half  so  charming,  half  so  fascinating  as  now,  that, 
untrammeled  by  the  fetters  of  fashionable  society,  she  gave 
way  to  her  natural  disposition.  Welcomed  and  beloved  by 
her  tenantry,  she  seemed  the  gnardian  angel,  the  tutelar  ge- 
nius of  the  neighbourhood,  and  devoted  her  mornings  to  in- 
quire into  and  remedy  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  their 
long  absence. 

The  large  party  at  Trevor  Hall  being  literally  either  pur- 
posely on  the  part  of  Trevor,  or  accidentally  on  the  part  of 
Agnes  so  selected,  that  they  were  divided  into  pairs,  and 
Trevor  devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Lady  Elora 
Freeling,  Aspes  was  left  during  the  mornings  almost  en* 
tirely  to  Lenie. 

He  rode  with  her — ^he  watted  with  her — ^he  encoontered 
her  in  her  morning  visits  of  charity,  apparently  engaged  in 
the  same  object.    He  met  her  in  ber  mrmng  stroll  on  the 
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teirace,  froiavliieb.k  was  one  pf  her  grotl  deligto  toirftlcb 
the  sun  «iuk  into  the  distant  bosom  of  the  Atlantic ;  and:  lie 
hung  enchanted  over  her  at  the  harp^  descanting  withen- 
thusiaam  on  the  sweet  sounds  that  seemed  to  engroes  his 
whole  soul. 

Admiring  the  same  beauties,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits) 
no  wonder  that  ideas  of  the  congeniality  of  their  minds  aod 
dispositions  sprang  up  in  the  breast  of  Agnes ;  and  with  it 
came  also  a  feeling  of  regret,  of  almoat  sympathy,  that  one 
who  seemed  so  every  way  capable  of  bestowing  happiness, 
should  not  have  met  with  some  woman  whose  heart  and 
mind  might  have  corresponded  with  the  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic feelings  by  which  his  own  appeared  to  be  directed* 
Then  her  thoughts  would  glance  for  a  moment  at  Trevor-^ 
would  draw  an  involuntary  comparison^  aiM  an  involuntary, 
sigh  would  escape  her.  But  thoughts  like  these,  she  felt  to 
be  dangerous,  and  j^ith  a  strong  resolution  she  threw  them 
from  her. 

Sometimes,  as  they  rode  or  walked  together,  engaged 
either  in  conversation  or  charitable  pursuits,  she  would  won- 
der at  the  early  impressions  she  should  have  imbibed  of  this 
man,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Lestie  she  now  saw, 
and  he  whom  she  recollected,  to  have  heard  and  judged  of 
through  the  medium  -of  the  paragraphs  which  recorded  his 
crime,  was  the  same  person. 

Ledie  exerted  all  his  powers  of  conversation  to  render 
their  tite-d-tetee  as  long  and  as  deiightful  as  possible :  witii 
his  observations  on  the  scenery  and  circumstances  around 
him,  he  would  mingle  tales  of  romantic  adventure — ^anec- 
dotes of  daring  gaTlantry«-*and  sometimes  venture  upon  a 
story  of  enthusiastic  passion,  that  would  call  the  colour  into 
the  cheek  of  Agnes,  and  dim  her  eye  with  the  tear  o£  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  To  lead  her  thoughts  to  liimself,  he 
would  then  become  apparently  abstract^;  a  sigh  would 
escape  from  his  bosom,  a  cloud  come  over  ids  brow ;  recol- 
lections and  regrets  would  appear  to  oppress,  him  almost  to 
agony ;  the  moment  that  he  perceived  this  change  had  fixed 
her  attention,  he  would  strike  the  rowels  into  the  sides  of  bis 
horse,  and  starting  from  her  side  in  a  furious  gaUo'p,  appear 
determined  to  outride  recollection  and  regret,  and  then  fe- 
tum  to  her  in  a  few  minutes  with  ^  forced  gayety  that  only 
added  strength  to  the  impression  made  by  his  previo^is  ap- 
parently deep  feeUng.  /        r  ^ 


He  knewtfaatin  sodiA  heitt  as  diet  of  Agnes  ell  tfate 
eiUBt  in  time  make  ito  wey.  He  ftk  her  weteaang  tatefest 
in  his  fate ;  and  with  that  tact  which  is  never  ^deeevved,  whete 
It  exiitB,  he  fidiy  tnidentood  ihat  these  interviews,  so  ^e- 
lighlfiil  to  lam  from  one  cause,  and  yet  so  tantalising  from 
another,  were  any  tbiflg  but  iminterestiag  to  her,  wai  he 
bleraed  the  happy  constitution  of  the  party  at  Trevor  House 
for  leaving  her  so  inoefa  to  bimself* 

Patient  as  he  had  compeAed  hiaas^  to  be,  he  hegan  to 
tire  of  the  posrre  part  he  was  compeiied  to-piay^a  piirt  so 
nnlike'that  dictated  by  his  bitfaerto  enteifirisiBg  disposttion ; 
yetfbrthelif^ofhini  bedatedfiot  precwed.  Theftctwas,ia 
no  other  instance  had  his  heart  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit ;  in 
no  other  woman  had  be  found  such  admirable  qualities  so 
blended,  that  while  one  excited  his  pasnon  to  the  utmost, 
snother  kept  Inm  within  the  boimds  of  respect.  Yet,  coaAd 
he  have  been  sure,  or  could  he  even  have  hoped  that  be  had 
excited  one  incipient  recipt ocal  feeliog  to  plead  for  hioi  in 
her  breast,  be  had  tong  en»  tins  have  ventored  all,  and  have 
<toclared  faimMlf. 

'  But  of  this  there  was  no  appeanMoe ;  warm  as  were  Iter 
Ibdinge,  giowlng  with  all  the  animation  of  yonth,  and  disap- 
poKrted  asth^  tnul  been,  where  they  ottgbt  to  have  baen 
gfatiied,  ihey  exercised  HMmselves  in  charUy  ^md  not  in  love* 
¥«t  her  heart  was  such,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  not 
framed  to  roBMdn  insensible  4  be  ibk  eertain  that  the  indiffbV'- 
ence  to  which  Trevor's  conduct  had  reduced  her  must,  at 
eoese  period  or  other,  be  soeceeded  by  another  passion ; 
he  eoidd  not  believe  that  such  a  heart  eoiM  remain  long  nn- 
oceupiod.  In  the  meantime,  he  waa  eertaii^  more  in  the 
thoughts  of  Agnes  than  he  suppiMMd,  Hiough  without  ex- 
citing one  of  the  feelings  that  be  wished. 

She  was,  as  be  had  calculated,  gnufeeful  kn  his  condnot 
with  regard  to  Trevor,  and  she  Ibh  a  pleasure  in  the  sympa-* 
thy  which  she  had  excited  in  a  nftind  evidently  so  superior  to 
the  generality  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  She 
saw,  too,  that  this  man  loved,  and  she  believed  him  to  be  un- 
happy ;  and  her  curiosity  being  excited  as  to  the  object  of 
his  attachment,  together  with  the  evident  anxiety  of  his  mind, 
kept  him  abnost  a  perpetual  mmate  of  her  thoughts. 

As  she  became  the  mwe  perplexed,  the  more  restless  be* 
«ame  her  ourioaity  to  disborer  his  secret ;  and  during  the 
execution  of  diat  part  of  liis  schen^e  by  which  he  expeete^ 
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to  roiue  some  feeliag  of  jeakmsy,  she  had  fixed  upon  two 
or  tbnee  who  seemed  to  be  the  likely  fak  ones ;  but  stffl  she 
could  not  decide. 

These  thoughts  had  intraded  themselves  with  more  forca 
than  usual  one  morning  during  a  ride  in  which  she  had  been 
accompanied  by  some  of  her  party  without  LesKe,  to  pay 
visits  at  a  distance,  and  she  was  stUl  canvassing  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  various  females  with  whom  she  had  formerly 
seen  him,  when  her  carriage  arrived  at  her  own  door.  On 
alighting,  instead  of  going  to  the  drawing-room,  she  passed 
into  the  library,  but  stopped  suddenly  as  she  observed  Sir 
Robert  Leslie  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  mimature 
which  lay  before  him  on  the  table.  His  head  rested  on  his 
hands ;  his  eye  seemed  fixed  intently  on  the  object  before 
him ;  and  so  intensely  did  he  appear  to  be  occupied  by  his 
contemplation  of  the  portrait,  that  her  entrance  had  not  dis- 
turbed him. 

Her  first  motion  was  to  withdraw ;  but  her  curiosity^  and 
the  secret  hope  at  length  of  its  being  gratified,  detained  her. 
A  do^  sigh  escaped  from  Leshe.  Emotiona  wbich  he  iq»* 
peared  struggling  to  repress  seemed  to  overpower  him.  He 
stiuted,  and  wiped  the  portrait  with  his  handkerchief  as 
though  a  tear  had  dropped  upon  it.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
and  heart ;  then  gazed  upon  it  again  and  again- ;  and  laying 
it  on  the  table,  conc^EJed  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  rest*^ 
iQg  his  forehead  upon  the  miniature,  sobbed  almost  convul* 
eively. 

Agnes  watched  him  in  breathless  silence ;  she  f<^  unable 
either  to  retreat  or  to  advance ;  the  contemplation  of  so 
mucli.€aeling  where  she  had  been  so  often  led  to  suppose  there 
was  none ;  the  siglis  woicsu  uvw^  rvpiujy  succeeded  each  odier 
as  he  gave  way  to. the  sensations  which  seemed  to.he  ovar- 
powering  him;  altogether  created  in  her  own  bosom  an 
emotion  which  kept  her  silent  and  impeded  her.  utterancei 
Her  heart  beat  quickly:  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  sufiisrings 
which  she  attributed  to  unrequited  love,  sufferings,  the  acute* 
ness  of  which  her  own  recollection  taught  her,  and  which 
none  can  feel  like  woman,  trembled  in  her  eye.  Yet,  sensi^ 
ble  of  the  impropriety  of  intruding  thus  upon  his  secret  soiv» 
rows,  she  wished  to  gain  the  door  unobserved,  and  to.  leave 
him  ignorant  that  there  had  been  any  witness  to  such  wie« 
quivocal  demonstrations  of  an  unhappy  attachment. 

But  she  was  too  late ;  her  first  movement  struck  upon  the 
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our  of  Leslie ;  he  started,  gazed  for  m  instant  vi}%  upon 
Agnes,  then  seizing  the  miniature,  closed  it  hastily,  and 
grasping  it  with  an  energy  which  seemed  to  say,  *^  None 
shall  tc^e  my  only  treasure  from  me,"  held  it  against  his 
breast.  Neither  of  them  could  speak  for  a  moment.  He 
gazed  at  her  with  an  intensely  inquiring  eye,  as  though  he 
would  ascertain  It  she  had  penetrated  his  secret;  and  she 
was  too  confused  by  the  nature  of  the  scene  she  had  con- 
templated, and  the  suddenness  of  the  discoveiy,  to  utter  a 
syJlable. 

At  length  recovering  herself,  she  repressed  the  expresaon 
of  sympathy  which  was  her  first  impulse  ;  she  attempted  to 
address  him  with  an  air  of  badinage,  and  approaching  him — 
^^  So,  so,  Sir  Robert  Leslie^  I  find  the  world  does  indeed 
belie  your  heart  when  it  has  designated  it  as  insensible." 

"  Mrs.  Trevor— *madam — I  beseech,"  stammered  out 
Leslie.  .      . 

'^  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Robert ;  but  may  I  not  know— may  not 
the  friendship  which  exists  between  us — I  mean  between 
you  and  Mr.  Trevor,  give  me  a  privilege,  where  I  perceive 
you  are  far  firom  happy  ?"  - 

^^  Oh !  no,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Leslie,  energetically. 

^^  May  I  not  ask  ?  Perhaps  I  might  be  of  service — ;" 

**  Of  service ! — ^you !  you ! — oh,  no,  no,  no !"  and  a  sigli 
burst  from  his  bosom,  so  deep,  that  Agnes  almost  imagined 
that  his  heart  would  have  broken  with  its  utterance.  She 
was  affected,  deeply  affected ;  her  words  no  longer  flowed 
freely— they  faltered  on  her  lips — she  became  silent  and  con-' 
fused— he  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment-— ^slasped  his  hands 
wildly  together — appeared  on  the  point  of  speaking,  and 
pushed  precipitately  but  of  the  library,  leaving  Agnes  aston- 
ished at  the  extent  of  his  agitation  and  alarmed  at  her  own 
emotions. 

.  For  a  moment  afler  his  departure  she  remained  silent^ 
How  wrongly  has  this  man,  thought  she,  been  estimated  by 
that  world  which  has  pronounced  him  as  unfeeling !  How 
wrong  to  imagine  him  cold-hearted !  Where  there  is  so 
much  genuine  feeling  united  with  so  much  talent,  there  must 
be  virtue.  Such  were  the  reflections  which  passed  through 
her  mind  when  .Flounce  came  running  into  the  library,  and 
exclaimed,  ^^  Bless  me,  ma'am,  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
Sir  Robert  Leslie  ?" 
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S9  miple  a  qiiflilMii,  kit  m  aoeordamt  with  hoc  pteaem 
tbougbti)  8lav|l9d  A#a€«. 

''  The  mM^  vitli  Sir  Robert  LeBlie*  girl  2  w^>  wb^t 
sbouldbeibenpiitlerr* 

*«  Ob.  iH»dwig«  iii»'«ffii  oolf  he  neerly  ns  0¥er  me  juet 
nov  Ui  die  great  avmiiMi"  md  Fiamice ;  y  and  m  his  baat9 
and  e<>afu8ioii«  for  b^  vaa  eooAvMid,  1  aaaure  you^  laa'ara,  he 
di<Qpped  thia."  Aod  Agaae  again  started,  md  fblt  the  cobur 
QOQia  in  donWia  tidee  to  her  cheeks  as  she  aav  the  identieal 
red  morocco  case  in  which  she  had  so  recently  seen  Leslie 
shut  ep  tbB  ogiiniiature  be  bad  been  contemplating* 

^^  And  why  did  you  buh  raiiim  it  ?" 

u  1  caijed  after  biQi«  ma'am ;  but  he  was  out  of  aaght  in 
SQ  instant ;  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do,  ma'am, 
was  to  bmg  it  to  youi"  said  Flounce. 

^^I  hope  you  havn't  bad  the  imprudence  to  open  it?'* 
said  her  lady  ;  ^^  it  would  have  been  very  wrong  if  you  had." 

&«  Ob  dear  noi  ma'atn^-rHHol  fbr  the  world — I  would  not  do 
suob  a  tbiog  §v  the  world.  It  shuts  with  a  spring  I  think, 
for  I  eo^ld  opt.  find  out  the  way*"  ■  1  mean-rthat  is-^,"  and 
Flounce  stammered— with  a  kind  of  half  confession  of  an 
unsuccessful  attempt. 

^^  Go,  give  ittQ  Sir  H^bavt's  servant.*' 

"  Tq  aionaieur  La  Tour,  ma*am  ?" 

^^  Yegn-^yet  ^tay^'-^tben  in  alow  voiqe-^^^  he  may  not  lik<) 
to  trust  it  to  bi9.  care.  I  had  better  take  it  myself  and  deliver 
it^  wJA  t^  afi9UFanQe  that  it  ba3  been  unopened.  Give  it  to 
me,  aird  you  need  mention  nothing  to  his  servant  of  the  cir* 
cumstancie." 

^^  Oh,  Qertainly  not,  ma'am-ryou  may  depend  upon  me, 
ma'am*  Shall  I  lay  out  3fiour  last  blonde  dress  for  dinner  to- 
day,  ma'am,  or  will  you  have  the  silver  tissue  ?" 

"  Any  thing  you  please,"  said  Agnes,  as  her  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  on  the  miniature  case ;  and  away  tripped  the 
,f€mme'4e'€kambre  to  her  avocations  of  tfie  toilet. 

Agqes  contemplated  the  pioture^case  for  some  minutes  in 
sHeqce ;  she  turned  it  round  in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  bodi 
sides  of  it  aa  though  she  expected  to  dtseover  whose  resem- 
blance it  contained  from  the  outside. 

The  tamptation  to  open  it  came  strong  upon  her.  Go- 
riosityyoui  great  mpther-s  vice,  became  absolutely  intense  ; 
yet  still  she  resisted  the  inclination,  though  her  eyes  were 
nveted  to  the  case.    Argument  after  argument  entered  into 
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hbr  mind  as  an  excose  ibr  the  gratifioalton  of  her  desire  to 
see  the  miniature ;  but  the  innate  delicacy  of  her  mind  pre- 
vailed over  her  curiosity ;  and  she  was  about  placing  it  in 
some  secure  drawer  until  she  saw  Leslie  to  return  it  to  him, 
when,  at  an  accidental  pressure  upon  tlie  springs  tlie  cover 
flew  open,  and  the  portrait  was  displayed  to  her  astonished 
and  almost  unbelieving  sight.  She  started — the  blood  rushed 
to  her  face,  and  then  back  again  to  her  heart ;  she  breathed 
almost  convulsively,  as  she  exclaimed,  ^^  Good  God !  what 
do  I  see  ?  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  my  own  portrait  III" 

A  sickness  came  over  her  heart ;  a  dizziness  spread  itself 
over  her  sight ;  she  sunk  almost  fainting  into  a  chair,  and 
her  hand  with  the  picture  fell  listlessly  by  her  side.  Still  she 
did  not  let  it  drop. 

A  few  seconds  recovered  her,  and  she  again  looked  upon 
the  portrait.  It  was  indeed  a  striking  resemblance,  and  must 
have  been  painted  by  one  who  had  studied  her  features  well. 
As  she  knew  Leslie  painted,  and  could  not  imagine  that  he 
would  venture  to  employ  any  artist  in  such  a  task,  she  attri- 
buted the  portrait  to  his  own  hands ;  and  a  feeling  of  tender- 
ness, accompanied- by  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  not  unmixed 
with  pleasure,  stole  over  her  as  she  mentally  confessed  that 
his  memory  in  absence  must  have  been  very  fakhful  to  have 
produced  so  striking  a  likeness.  She  resisted  tliis  feeling 
with  all  the  remaining  strength  of  her  mind  ;  for  the  sudden 
surprise  had  completely  unnerved  her.  A  thousand  recol- 
lections now  crowded  upon  her  to  convince  her  of  what  the 
portrait  and  his  recent  agitation  too  plainly  told ;  a  thousand 
circumstances  were  now  accounted  for  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  mysterious.  Her  mind  became  confused ;  tears 
started  in  her  eyes ;  but  seemed  immediately  scorched  up 
by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings.  A  dangerous  contrast  be- 
tween such  a  proof  of  attachment  and  the  neglect  of  Trevor 
occurred  to  her  imagination ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she 
strove  to  banish  the  unwelcome  comparison.  The  excla- 
ination  of  "  Oh  \  Trevor,  vrhy  hast  thou  not  Joved  like  this  ?'* 
l)urst  from  her  hps  ;  and  she  continued  ab$«iH>ed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  portrait,  recalling  the  dangerous  recol- 
lections of  the  sighs  and  tears  that  Leslie  had  breathed  and 
shed  over  it — of  the  agitation  lie  betrayed  at  her  entrance-^ 
and  the  feeling  amounting  almost  to  agony  that  he  seemed 
to  endure  when,  with  a  convnlsive  effort,  he  repressed  thfi 
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Utterance  of  bis  secret,  which  she  how  pkdnly  Mi  he  had 
almost,  and  feared  that  he  had  quite  betrayed. 

As  these  thoughts  and  these  recollections  came  o?er  h^r^ ' 
and  convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  thein,  she 
-also  began  to  think  honr  she  should  conduct  herself  with  re- 
gard to  the  picture  ;  to  return  it  herself  was  impossible  ;  to 
permit  her  maid  to  do  it,  was  not  only  to  run  the  risk  of  her 
discovering  whose  portrait  it  was,  but  it  was  tacitly  permit- 
ting him  to  retain  a  resemblance  of  her,  which  decidedly 
ought  not  to  be  the  case.  To  destroy  it  occurred  to  her 
mind  ;  but  then  her  maid  might  tell  La  Tour,  and  La  Tour 
would  undoubtedly  tell  his  nf  aster  of  her  having  found  it,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  disposed  of  it. 

To  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  portrait  to  tlie  hands  of 
Leslie,  and  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  her  knowledge  of  it, 
was  the  desideratum  to  be  arrived  at ;  but  no  scheme  that 
she  could  contrive  was  likely  to  accomplish  this. 

Poor  Agnes  was  utterly  unused  to  plotting  ;  her  mind  and 
disposition,  as  open  as  the  day,  never  had  yot  had  occasion 
for  a  subterfuge  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Yet  here  she  felt  the 
necessity  for  concealment ;  felt  it  for  her  own  sake,  and  felt 
it  for  Lestie's  ;  since  it  was  from  no  fault,  no  ))rcsumptiou  of 
his,  but  from  mere  unavoidable  accident,  that  she  had  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  his  secret ;  and  our  flrst  parents 
scarcely  repented  more  of  the  acquisition  of  their  knowledge 
through  disobedience^  than  she  did  of  that  which  she  had  ob- 
tained within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  by  tiie  accidental 
gratification  of  her  curiosity. 

Her  situation  seemed  surrounded  with  difficulties^  and  she 
was  still  contemplating  the  portrait,  and  still  pondering  on 
the  best  method  of  extricating  herself  from  them,  without 
either  betraying  Leslie  or  compromising  herself,  when  she 
stated  horror-struck  from  the  fauteuU  on  which  she  was 
sitting,  on  hearing  the  exclamation  of-*-« 

*^  What  a  striking  likeness!  never  saw  such  a  resemblance 
in  my  life  ;  a  Chalons  in  point  of  style ;  a  Stump  in  point  of 
colouring ;  a  Drummond  in  point  of  expression.  Pray,  Mrs. 
Trevor,  let  me  examine  it  more  closely ;  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  do  understand,  it  is  painting.'*  And  before  Mrs.  ' 
Trevor  could  prevent  him,  D'Oyley  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  miraature,  and  was  criticising  its  merits  through  his 
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Quite  a  Lawrence  in  ihiuiature,  I  declare — as  perfect 
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au  ivory  as  I. ever  beheld  ;  the  mind  glowing  in  the  features. 
You  must  know,  ma'am,  expression  in  portrait-painting  is 
everything  ;  as  I  said  to  Jackson  the  other  day,  when  he  was 
just  touching  up  Lady  Sarah's  chin,  attend  to  the  expression  ; 
for  there  is  more  mind  in  Lady  Sarah's  chin,  than  in  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  of  many  other  people :  you  know  Lady 
Sarah's  whole  character  lies  in  her  chin  ;  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  do  understand,  it  is  expression." 

Mr.  D'Oyley — Mr.  D'Oyleyl"  exclaimed  Agnes;  and 
she  spoke  in  a  tone  which  electrified  the  poor  busy  creature. 

"  Ma— a— a— m—  ?" 

But  she  immediately  felt  the  imprudence  of  giving  way  to 
her  anger  ;  and  therefore  forcing  a  smile,  she  modulated  her 
voice  to  a  softer  tone,  and  said — "  Mr.  D'Oyley,  you  fright- 
ened—I mean,  surprised  me." 

"  Really — did  I — well  really  now.  I  am  positively  sorry, 
and  positively  beg  pardon  ;  but  the  fact  was',  wanting  to  see 
Trevor  to  say  many  happy  returns  of  to-day — his  birth- 
day— I  thought  he  was  in  the  library,  and  I  came  in  unan- 
nounced. I  always  think  an  unexpected  congratulation  gives 
the  most  pleasure ;  and  if  there  is  anything  I  do  understand, 
it  is  giving  pleasure." 

'  How  severely  Agnes  felt  the  contrary,  it  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve :  she  held  her  hand  out  for  the  portrait ;  but  D'Oyley 
still  retained  it. 

^^  It  is  excellent,  really  excellent ;  but  it  wants  a  touch 
here — one  touch ;  and  the  drapery,  a  little  stiff ;  this  sleeve 
should  have  been  ^gigot^  and  this  kerchief  coukurcenUean. 
It  would  have  assorted  better  with  the  character  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  if  there  is  anything  I  do  understand,  it  is  cha- 
racter." 

"  Sir — sir— pray — ^pray — the  portrait — somebody* "  and 

she  was  going  with  her  usual  openness  to  betray  her  fears, 
when  D'Oyley,  returning  the  miniature,  interrupted  her. 

**'  Ha !  I  see  how  it  is — see  it  all  in  a  moment— Trevor's 
birth-day.  The  portrait  a  present^-a  pleasing  surprise! 
Well,  if  there  is  anything  I  do  understand,  it  is  guessing. 

Happy  Trevor  !  to  have  a  wife  who -"     At  this  moment 

Trevor  entered  the  library — she  had  still  the  portrait  in  her 
hand.  "  Ha,  Trevor,"  continued  the  pertinacious  D'Oyley, 
^^  you  are  arrived  just  in  time — just  in  time  to  be  the  hap- 
piest fellow  on  earth  ;  such  a  likeness  was  never  seen  !  Her 
yery  self-r-nay,  madam,  for  once  let  a  poor  forlorn  bachelor 
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I  recommended  him  to  Mir,  Trevor's  attention,  as  one  who 
would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  deserve  her  future 
favours. 

An  appealing  look  to  Agnes,  and  her  own  fears  of  the  too 
probable  consequences  of  an  Sclaircissement^  rendered  her 
again  silent ;  and  made  her,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
tacit  partner  in  a  falsehood. 

Leslie  saw  that  he  was  safe ;  and  feeling  that  his  continued, 
security  depended  upon  the  present  absence  of  Trevor,  he 
reminded  him  of  some  mutual  engagements  for  the  morning, 
and  hurried  him  away ;  leaving  Agnes  a  prey  to  the  most 
mortifying  reflections,  and  under  tlie  painful  conviction  that 
if  she  had  not  herself  acted  with  duplicity,  she  had  aided  the 
deceit  of  another  by  a  silence  which  her  conscience  con- 
demned as  criminal. 


CHAPTER  Xf. 

A  WARNING. 


II  salt  ealculcr  tout  ce  qu^uu^homme  pent  se  peroaetlre  d'borreurs  sans  se 
rurnpromeitre ;  et  poa<  dtre  cfuels  et  mecbant  sans  duftger,  U  a  choiai  le^ 
fcaiqaes  pour  victimes. 

Morales.  FiuNijAisEP. 


LESLIE  TO  VILLARS. 


*Tjs  done,  Fred,  'tis  done— she  knows  that  I  love  her, 
and  has  nothing  to  blame  but  her  own  curiosity  ;  that  is 
certainly  a  prevalent  vice  with  the  sex.  It  drove  Eve  out 
of  Paradise,  and  Fatima  into  the  Blue  Chamber.  One, 
they  say,  lost  her  innocence  by  her  inquisitive  disposition, 
and  the  other  her  head.  Well,  women  sometimes  get  on 
tolerably  well  without  the  one ;  but  they  can  do  nothing 
without  the  other,  that 's  certain.  By  the  by,  Fred,  both 
the  Devil  and  Blue  Beard  seem  to  have  had  a  most  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  sex  in  attacking  them  on  the 
«ide  of  curiosity ;  and  the  latter  had  certainly  a  most  speedy 
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and  efficient  way  of  preventing  it  from  being^  trouUesoine, 
or  interfering  witii  his  domestic  arrangements.  For  my 
part,  I  always  encourage  this  propensity  in  women— aye, 
•  and  gratify  it  too— when  it  happens  to  require  anyTiitle 
information  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give  ;  and  I  think  ii\ 
my  time  I  have  taught  them  something.    But 

On  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb ; 

and  so  I  am  silent. 

Seriously,  though,  I  do  think  that  quite  as  many  women 
have  sinned  out  of  curiosity,  as  from  any  other  motive  in 
the  world  ;  and  while  it  leadd  to  a  result  so  beneficial  to 
us,  surely,  Fred,  we  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  the  dear 
souls  for  having  such  inquiring  minds. 

It  was  nothing  but  curiosity  now  that  gave  Agnes  the 
knowledge  of  my  passion.  I  had  instilled  into  her  head 
that  I  loved  somebody,  and  she  couM  nevjer  be  easy  till 
she  knew  who  it  was — nfever  once  guesding  it  was  herself : 
who  coilld  it  be,  while  she  was  in  tlie  world,  and  near  me  ? 
But  how  did  you  do  it  ?  How  did  it  come  about  ?  me- 
think^  Thear  you  ask.  Why  then,  Fred,  to  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,  I  put  my  scheme  of  the  portrait  into  execu- 
tion—con  trhred^to  be  discovered  weeping  and  sighih'g  over 
it — you  know  I  can  weep  and  sigh  upon  occasions — re- 
fused to  tell  whose  resemblance  it  was-^— managed  to  drop 
it,  and  through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Flounce  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  Agnes.  Her  curiosity  did  the  rest,  and  dis- 
covered her  own  miniature,  wet  with  my  tears.  Oh,  Fred ! 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  witnessed  the  first 
effect  of  the  discovery — to  have  seen  the  colour  that  man- 
tled in  her  cheek  as  she  perused  the  lineaments  of  her  own 
sweet  face :  thjen  the  succeeding  paleness  at  the  idea  of 
[jeing  loved — as  she  knows  and  feels  that  I  can  love  ;  for 
I  have  contrived  to  instil  that  idea  into  her  mind.  Per- 
haps, too,  a  starting  tear — a  fluttering  about  the  heart — a 
slight  sensation  of  suffocation,  and  a  half-suppressed  sigh, 
might  have  accompanied  the  unexpected  discovery.  Da 
you  think  she  did  sigh,  Fred  ?  Unexpected!  and  was  it 
Huexpected  ?  Oh,  yes !  she  is  above  all  artifice ;  and  there- 
fore you  will  say,  much  more  likely  to  be  its  victim.  Do 
you  really  think  so  ?— what  a  pity ! 

Well,  Fred,  the  comedy  was  played  to  the  life :  I  acted 
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the  passionate  and  despairing  lorer,  and  Flounce  thecham- 
bfsrmaid  to  a  miracle.  But  there  vas  one  actor  in  the 
9cene  who  certainly  w^s  never  incloded  in  the  original 
draimaiia  fMryance  of  my  pieoe-~and  this  was  Treypr  him- 
self. Hoyr  the  devil  ne  came  there,  I  am  even  now  at  a 
loss  to  determine :  but  imagine,  Fred,  on  my  return,  intend- 
ing to  act  the  anxious  loser  of  my  only  treasure,  and  to 
perceive  and  make  u?e  of  the  eflfect  of  the  discovery  which 
had  t&ken  place ;  for  I  was  not  summoned  by  Flounce  till 
she  had  ascertained  that  her  mistress  had  actually  opened 
the  miniatnre:  imagine,  1  say,  my  finding  the  portrait  in  the 
liand^  i>f  'i>evor  himself,  looking  much  more  conjugal 
(curse  the  fellow !)  than  I  have  seen  him  look  these  last  six 
pionths.  At  first  I  imagined,  like  Lady  Teazle,  she  had 
told  the  truth ;  and  that,  like  poor  Joseph  Surface,  I  should 
be  bowed  out  for  my  morality,  and  cut  off  from  my  hopes 
for  ever.  But,  no !  she  was  too  sensible  a  woman  to  make 
mischief;  or  perhaps  too  much  afraid  of  the  consequ^ces 
of  an  tsapoBi,  'rreypr*s  manner  soon  convinced  me  that  all 
was  safe.  He  thanked  her  for  the  portrait,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  present  from  her  to  him ;  thanked  her  in  a  voice 
pf  so  much  more  tenderness  than  usual,  that  I  could  have 
pursed  him»  I  believe  1  did  indulge  in  a  little  mental 
imprecation.  Could  she  have  wilfully  deceived  him  ?  I 
can  scarcely  think  it  H^r  face  was  alternately  pale  and 
red— the  heaving  of  her  bosom  displayed  the  agitation  of 
her  mind — her  eye,  half  filled  with  tears,  fell  beneath  my 
inquisitive  glance.  Trevor  inquired  who  was  the  artist 
that  had  painted  the  picture.  I  suppose  he  wants  a  por- 
trait of  Lady  Flora!  Still  she  was  silent — for  how  should 
she  know,  poor  soul !  and  I  suppose  no  miniature-painter 
presented  bis  card  to  her  remembrance  at  that  moment;  ^q 
to  relieve  her  from  the  dilemma,  I  answered  that  it  was  a 
young  artist  whom  1  had  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  Mrs.  Trevor,  whose  favours  he  was  most  anxious  to. 
receive  and  to  deserve.  That  was  well  thrown  in,  Fred^ 
was'ntit?  considering  that  she  no  dopbt  thinks  me  the 
painter.  Had  you  seen  her  look— her  full  eyes  first  fell 
on  nie  with  a  glance  of  indignation — very  ungrateful,  con- 
sidering the  lie  was  intended  for  her  benefit — they  were 
then  cast  up  to  heaven,  or  rather  to  the  ceiling;  and  her 
hands  seemed  to  move  involuntarily,  in  some  silent  appeal. 
T  saw  the  truth  was  trembling  on  her  lips,  and  ready  to  ^- 
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tedy  itself  into  utterance.  It  was  then  my  turn  to  make  a 
silent  appeal  fo  my  heaven  ;  which  I  did  by  looking  at  her. 
mipei^ceiYcd  br  IVevor,  who  was  still  contemplating  the 
poTt^it  and  who  helped  me  at  this  moment  by  exclaiming 
that  he  had  **  never  known  an  artist  prodace  more  effect. 
I  thought  so  too;  for  the  effect  was  "prodigious,"  as  the 
Dominie  wouM  say ;  and  before  Agnes  could  recorer  her- 
self ^  I  hurried-  him  out  of  the  room,  half  ashamed;  as  he 
was  becoming,  of  the  .neglect  with  which  be  had  treated 
a  woman  who  had  dtiQ  so  nnich  tenderness  for  him^s  to 
make  her  show  him  snob  an  attention  as  this  present  of  her 
portrait.  Credtility  certainly  accompanies  matrimony ;  and 
this  is  widoubtedly  one  of  the  wise  laws  of  the  creation  for 
keeping  the  peace. 

Thus,  Fred,  you  see  how  we  stand.  Agnes  knows  my 
love  ;  and  what  is  better,  has  given  at  least  a  tacit  assent 
to  what  she  knew  to  be  a  fidsehood ;  and,  better  than  all, 
that  falsehood  was  to  deeeire  her  husband.  1  hare  lost  my 
portrait,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  made  one  step  towards 
gaming^  the  origin^. 

And  now  I  dare  say,  considering  the  vehemence  of  mv 
last  letter,  th^t  you  are  astoniishecl  at  my  coolness,  after  all 
these  surprising  cit«timstances.  But  the  fact  is,  that  my 
impatience  was  increased  to  such  fever  velocity,  merely  for 
tkebare  want  of  letting  Agnes  know  of  my  love.  It  was 
insopportable  to  live  with  her,  to  converse  with  h^,  and 
yet  mid  no  opportanity  of  disclosing  my  passion.  But 
that  once  done,  my  heart  is  relieved — it  has  leisure  to 
repose  itself  I  begin  to  see  my  way :  I  feel  like  the  gene- 
ml,  whO'^all  enthusiasm  before  action,  becomes  cool  and 
calculating  the  moment  Hie  first  shell  is  thrown,  or  the  first 
shot  fired;  or,  like  the  inventor  of  the  water  rocket,  my 
catamaran  being  launched,  I  shall  lay  upon  my  oars,  and 
wait  for  the  explosion :  for  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  cal- 
culations, if  the  knowledge  of  my  passion  does  not  nre  a 
train  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  heart  of  Agnes,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  she  had  no  conception,  till  this  discovery 
acted  like  the  matdi  to  enlighten  her  on  the  subject 

Besides,  to  tell  you  a  truth,  Fred,  but  this  you  know  is 
entirely  mtre  mms,  there  is  amon^  the  little  protegees  oi 
Mrs.  Trevor's  dmrity  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  object 
deserving  of  a  better  fkte,  and  of  something  warmer  than 
charity;  she  lives  in  a  cottage  covered  with  woodbines,  and 
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ministers  to  the  wauts  of  an  aged  parent ;  but  with  all  her 
care,  she  wi^  soon  see  that  a  few  guineas  will  admimater 
much  more  solid  comforts  than  mere  filial  attention ;  and 
she  is  iast  coming  to  this  same  conclusion,  or  I  am  mu^ 
mistaken.  You  know,  Fred,  talmits  such  as  mine  ought 
not  to  lie  idle;  and  I  cannot  suffer  my  grande  pasthn  to 
scorch  me  quite  to  a  cinder.  But  to  return  to  the  effect  of 
this  discovery  upon  the  unsuspecting  heart  of  Agnes. 

You  and  I,  Fred,  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  have  seen 
th^wppor  devils  of  Frenchmen  walking  carelessly  and  un- 
cousciqusly  on  their  ramparts,  proud  of  their  own  strength, 
and  laiJ^hii^V  ^^  our  efforts  to  take  them,  when  suddenly 
the  mine  beneath  their  feet  has  been  sprung ;  and  they 
have  been  astonished  at  finding  themselves  dancing  a  hun- 
dred qr  two  yards  in  the  air,  wondering  how  the  devil  they 
came  there,  and  what  we  were  going  to  do  nest.  I  re- 
member qn  one  of  these  occasions,  a  French  prisons  being 
a  witness  to  this  unexpected  exaltation  pf  his  comrades, 
observed,  taking  a  pinch  qf  si^uff,  "  Que  les  Aiigh4s.  man- 
ouaient  bien  de  la  politesse  de  les  faire  sauter  comme  9a.** 
That  comme  ga  is  a  very  useful  little  phrase  to  the  French, 
and  serves  them  upon  all  occasions,  whether  of  mirth,  or  of 
melancholy,  of  delight,  or  of  desperation. 

But  how  I  wander.  What.  I  meant  to  illustrate  by  this 
Uttle  allusion  to  engineering,  was  the  position  of  the  heart 
pf  Agnes  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  my  passion. 
Her  heart  is  the  citadel,  almost  unconscious  of  being  be- 
sieged ;  the  mine  is  composed  of  my  long  series  oi  plots  and 
attentions ;  the  match  that  fires  the  train  is  the  late  dis- 
covery ;  and  the  passioi^s  and  feelings,  are  the  unsuspecting 
Frenchmen  whom  the  springing  of  the  mine  has  put  into 
such  confusion. 

Oh,  Fred!  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  her  at  this 
moment ;  to  be  a  witness  to  all  those  conflicting  passions  of 
her  heart,  which  are  just  now  portrayed  on  her  lovely 
countenance !  for  her  countenance  is  indeed  the  mirror  of 
her  mind ;  her  soul  itself  peeps  out  pf  the  window  of  her 
eye — speaks  from  the  corner  of  her  lips — lives  on  the  fsUr 
surface  pf  her  brow,  and  pants — where  does  it  pant,  Fred  ? 
— I  dare  not  think  pf  that ;  there  *$  a  delicious  madness  in 
the  thought,  that  hurls  both  sense  and  reason  headlong 
from  the  mind,  and  **  more  than  robs  me  of  myself." 

I'll  be  bound,  now,  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
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Whig  administration  never  presented  a  more  stormy  seat 
of  debate  than  the  mind  of  Agnes  does  at  this  instant. 
Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  little  bosom  of  hers  a  sedohd 
St.  Stephen's,  with  her  heart  in  the  chair — no,  no ;  in  St. 
Stephen's,  the  speaker  says  the  least ;  and  I  would  have 
her  heart  say  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject  before  the 
House.  Yet  the  Speaker  has  the  casting  vote  ;  and,  as  in 
the  present  state  of  the  debate  the  ''  ayes  and  noes"  may  be 
equal,  why  the  heart  shall  e'en  take  the  chair  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  or  rather  commotion, 
brought  forward  by  your  humble  servant. 

Let  us  see ;  what  is  the  question  ?     Oh  1  only  a  change 
of  administration,  a  new  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  lord  chamberlain.     Sir 
Robert  Leslie  on  his  legs,  very  near  the  chair — aliai  the 
heart  Fred  ;  don't  forget  that,  or  you  will  lose  the  "  pith 
and  marrow"  of  my  argument.     Well,  imagine  my  speech 
over,  filled  with  all  my  claims  to  the  situations  vacated  by 
the  defalcation  of  Trevor,  and  that  I  am  relocated  modestly 
amidst  the  cheers  of  all  the  members  present:  but  there 
being  something  new,  something  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
common-place  propositions  in  the  bold  measure  I  bring 
forward.  Caution  first  rises  in  his  place  (the  head),  and 
speaks  to  character ;  states  varioud  fears  that  suggest  them- 
selves;  doubts  the  possibility ;  questions  the  propriety  ;  and 
anticipates  the  current  of  public  opinion  ;  is  elaborate  on 
the  laws  of  the  Consistorial  Court ;  and,  betraying  great 
dread  of  discovery,  sits  down  with  sL  cold  bow  from  the 
chairman,  amid  the  yawns  of  half  the  assembly. 

Love  then  attempts  to  get  on  his  legs,  but  is  unfdrtu- 
nately  put  down  by   Conscience,  who  had  caught  the 
Speaker's  eye  first.    Well,  Conscience  enters  into  the- 
debate  con  amorc ;  suggests  a  thousand  imaginary  fears ; 
conjures  up  the  air-drawn  dagger  of  Macbeth — the  bloody 
ghost  of  Banquo ;  talks  of  the  past,  of  the  future,  of  tinie, 
and  of  eternity ;    portrays,  in    rather  imposing    terms, 
(imposing  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Fred,)  a  thousand 
bugbears,  which  have  been  so  generally  received  as  truths 
by  the  vulgar ;  and  descants  so  learnedly  and  prosiugly  on 
laws  human  and  divine,  that  the  Feelings  cry  *'  Question  ! 
Question !"  from  all  parts  of  the  House,  till  Conscience  sits 
down  amidst  the  uproar,  leaving  the  Speaker  in  great  agi- 
tation. 
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Love  here  attempts  ag^  to  rise  ia  bis  plftce ;  hut  iht 
Speaker's  eye,  being  still  fixed  upoa  Conscience  as  if  that 
gentleman  had  not  finished  speakingt  although  he  had  re- 
sumed his  seat  naturally  enough  catches  a  glimpse  of 
Reason  first.  Love,  therefore,  impetuously  sits  down^ 
muttering  to  himself  that  the  Speaker  must  surely  virear 
spectacles,  or  be  fit  to  wear  them,  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  grave  figure  of  Reason  in  i>refereiice  to  the  gay  one 
of  his  own. 

Reason  h^ins,  as  usual,  to  follow  the  old  beaten  track, 
and  proses  over  all  the  dogmas  that  have  been  printed  on 
the  subject  with  quite  as  much  tenacity,  but  without  any 
of  the  imagination  of  Conscience,  till  the  fatigue  of  the 
Speaker  becomes  evident,  in  spite  of  his  forced  attention, 
rfe  then  speaks  of  respectability ;  but  is  interrupted  by 
cries  of  *' Question!  Question !  from  the  Fedings.  He 
enters  into  character — **  Question !  Question  !*'  again,  from 
all  parts  of  the  House,  excepting  from  Conscience.  Reason 
again  attempts  to  proceed,  but  is  coughed  down ;  and  Love 
at  length  rises,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  opposition. 

Love  begins  his  oration  dexterously,  in  such  slwUo  voce 
style,  that  he  is  at  first  scarcely  beard ;  but  as  his  whispers 
become  more  audible,  and  as  the  sweetness  of  his  breathings 
are  embodied  into  sound s/i every  word  makes  its  way  With 
every  member  of  the  House;  and  the  Speaker  isevuiently 
interested,  as  well  as  agitated,  by  the  sentences  which  flow 
in  such  mellow  periods,  and  which  picture  nothing  but 
pleasure  as  their  result.  The  bugbears  of  Conscience,  and 
the  arguments  of  Reason,  are,  under  the  influence  of  his 
eloquence,  soon 

Melted  into  air— into  thin  air  ; 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  virion, 

Leave  not  a  rack  bchiud. 

{Love  never  quotes  correctly,  you  know,  Filed  ;  ouly  just 
so  much  so  as  to  serve  his  own  purpose.)  Well,  to  procecil 
with  the  debate.  Love  esters  voluptuously  into  all  the 
merits  of  his  motion,  in  spite  of  some  feeble  cries  of 
"Order!  Order!'*  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  House. 
The  sweetness  of  the  orator's  voice  soon  lulls  Conscience 
to  sleep,  or  at  least  into  such  a  doze  as  will  last  till  after 
the  divisioM,  Reason,  scandalized  at, the  superior  attentimi 
^^id  to  th<>  eloquence  of  Love— for  all  are  so  silent  that 


tbiw  is  notiuBg  heard  but  the  heating  of  hearts,  Fred^-*- 
quits  his  seat  in  disgust  Caution  prudently  retires  to 
prevent  his  appearing  in  the  minority ;  and  Love  sits  doirn 
junidst  the  cheering  of  the  whole  Rouse.  The  old  a<)mi* 
mstratipn  having  quitted  the  arena,  the  opposition  Fed- 
iQgs  carry  the  question  nem.  eon. ;  and  your  humble  servant 
is^  voted  by  the  chairman  (the  heart)  into  the  {Nrivileges  of 
his  situation. 

There 's  a  House  of  Commons  for  you,  Fred !  There 's 
a  debate!  worth  all  that  St.  Stephen's*  with  all  its  orators 
and  pditics,  ever  presented  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper* 
from  Woodfall  down  to  the  Morning  Post. 

Ha!  La  Tour,  and  with  a  portentious  countenance? 
"Zounds,  sirrah,  do  you  know  you  have  interrupted  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Well,  what  is  it  f 
'•  Une  letti'e  timbree  de  Florence !"  "  From  Villars,  I  sup- 
jMjse?"  "Non,  monsieur/*  "For  me?"  "Non,  mon- 
sieur ;  pour  madame.*'  *'  Then  why  bring  it  here?  Oh, 
well,  I  see — ^you  thought  it  might  perhaps  relate  to  me,  and 
therefore  have  abstracted  it  from  Mrs.  Trevor's  packet, 
and  brought  it  for  my  perusal,  lest  it  should  betray — 
humph.  La  Tour,  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  vile  breach 
of  trust,  I  believe  of  felony ;  what  do  you  think  will  be- 
come of  you  for  this  ?  No,  no ;  you  need  not  take  it  away. 
The  mischiefs  done;  so  put  it  down:  but  mind  in  future — 
in  future,  La  Tour — should  you  ever  perceive  a  letter  from 
Italy  again — ^from  Italy  mind — ^you  understand  me?" 
"  Oui,  monsieur."  "  Then  take  tnat  purse,  and  divide  its 
contents  between  yoiiself  and  Mrs.  Flounce.  Ah,  La  Tow; 
I  am  afraid  of  your  morals,  I  must  put  that  girl  on  her 
guard ;"  and  away  he  goes,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  with  his  shoulders  half  a  yard  higher  than  nature 
intended  them.  That  fellow  has  no  Conscience,  Fred ;  vet 
in  his  master's  service  he  is  certainly  a  most  remarbiply 
acute,  sensible^  d d  scoundrel. 

Now  for  the  letter,  upon  which  I  have  not  yet  cast  my 
eyes,  for  I  never  suffer  La  Tour  to  interrupt  my  writing: 
zounds!  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  cramp  hand,  the  very 
same  handwriting  of  the  cursed  intruder  in  my  afiairs  at 
the  Lago  Ma^giore: — ^what  can  there  be  in  common  be- 
tween mm  and  Agnes  ? 

I  have  i^ead  the  cursed  scrawl :  it  is  in  the  same  hand  and 
by  the  same  author  as  that  whidi  caused  all  the  mischief  * 
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Dvith  the  lady  of  the  lake:  but  I  will  copy  it,  tiiat  is,  if  my 
indignation  does  not  induce  me  to  tear  it  to  atoms  before  I 
can  complete  it    So  read. 

"  Although  my  former  warning  was  disregarded,  once 
more  do  I  address  you — once  more  do  I  venture  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  upon  which  you  stand,  to  save  you. 
(You  see,  Fred,  they  are  old  correspondents.)  You  are 
receiving  a  profligate  to  your  friendship;  fostering  a  ser- 
pent in  your  bosom,  and  llestowing  your  confidence  on  one 
whose  only  triumph  and  pleasure  is  in  the  destruction  and 
the  dishonour  of  your  sex.  God  forbid  that  even  a  suppo- 
sition contrary  to  your  honour  should  enter  my  imagina- 
tion ;  (complimentary,  Fred ;)  but  she  that  confides  in  her 
own  strength,  and  not  on  that  rock  of  ages  which  religion 
has  built  up  for  the  protection  of  virtue  and  of  principle, 
(rather  methodistical,)  is  never  safe  from  the  artifice  of  the 
tempter — from  the  wily  deceits  of  the  licentious.  Beware 
of  Leslie !  (You  see  he  knows  my  name,  and  that  I  am  the 
profligate  received  to  her  friendship,  the  serpent  fostered 
in  her  bosom — not  yet,  Fred.)  He  is  an  unprincipled 
scoundrel,  (hard  words,  Fred.)  whom  neither  the  laws  of 
God  nor  man  control ;  who  sacrifices  to  his  own  selfishness 
and  sensuality  the  virtue,  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the 
life  of  his  victims.  I  am  now  in  search  of  one  betrayed  by 
his  arts,  and  deserted  by  his  villany.  Were  it  not  for  this 
and  for  my  determination  to  do  justice  to  injured  innocence, 
I  would  be  even  now  at  your  side,  to  expose  to  yourself 
and  to  the  world  the  arts  and  the  true  character  of  this 
deceiver.  Believe  not  in  the  speciousness  of  the  exterior  ; 
remember  the  serpent's  sting  is  not  the  Teas  venomous  from 
the  variegated  colours  of  his  skin.  (Quite  metaphorical, 
Fred.)  Remember,  too,  and  bitterly  do  I  regret  it,  that 
had  my  warming  with  regard  to  your  husband  met  with 
attention,  you  would  not  now  have  been  a  neglected  wife. 
(I  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  reminding  her  of  that,  however, 
Fred,  and  I'll  pay  him  all  I  owe  him  one  day  or  other.) 
Neglect  not  my  advice  a  second  time ;  discard  this  man 
from  your  society;  contamination  is  in  his  touch;  but 
justice  is  at  hand." 

There,  Fred,  there  is  this  precious  letter,  which  I  think 
^ite  as  well  in  my  hands  as  in  those  of  Agnes$  and  there- 
tore,  upon  second  thoughts,  she  shall  not  see  it    Now, 
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l^ed,  yoa  must  be  on  the  alert:  this  letter  is  dated 
Florence,  thrqe  weeks  back,  and  he  was  doubtless  on  his 
way  then  to  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Ascertain  instantly  what 
is  doling  there.    You  see  he  has  discovered  my  real  name, 

and  may  now  put  in  force  that  cursed .     But  you  will 

prevent  this.  I  would  myself  come  over,  but  I  cannot  quit 
the  field  with  the  battle  almost  won.  Upon  your  exertions, 
therefore,  I  rely.  Spare  no  means ;  use  gold  like  wheat, 
but  sow  it  properly.  There  is  nothing^  that  cannot  be 
bought  iti  Italy,  if  you  go  to  the  proper  market.  Remem- 
Ber  this,  and  discover  this  accursed  intruder,  that  he  may 
feel  what  it  is  to  cross  the  path  of  Leslie.  1  must  gallop 
away  my  indignation — so  farewell  till  the  evening,  when  1 
must  again  let  my  feelings  evaporate  in  tlius  epistolising 
you. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

iB  FBEMIEB  PAS. 


By  letters^  not  by  words  thy  love  begin, 
Aod  ford  the  dangerooa  passage  with  thy  fien. 

Ovid. 


this  love  indeed  ? 


We  men  say  more,  swear  more :  but,  indeed, 
Oar  shows  are  more  than  wiii ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  bat  little  in  our  love. 

Shakspeare. 


Ik  spite  of  all  the  conventional  forms  with  which  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  is  loaded,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  coldness, 
and  callousness,  and  indifference  to  real  feeling,  which  are 
generated  in  its  progress,  I  much  question  whether  there 
exists  in  the  world  that  anomaly  "  the  heart  that  never  loved.,*' 
To  this  *'*'  imperious  mistress  of  the  soul,*'  at  one  period 
or  other  of  their  lives,  almost  every  man  and  woman  has 
been  the  slave ;  and  however  its  impulses  may  have  be^n 
checked  by  prudence,  repressed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  eradi^ 
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■ 
cated  by  the  tyranny  or  the  kindness  of  parents  and  goar- 
dianSt  yet  at  some  one  period  or  other,  it  has  been  felt,  and 
£a8  giren  its  generous  impulses  at  the  moment,  to  hearts  which 
have  now  long  since  ceased  to  feel,  and  which  in  the  maturity 
of  age  and  callousness,  can  find  no  apology  for  a  passion 
which  they  have  so  long  since  banished  from  their  vocabulary 
of  proper  feelings. 

Who  among  us,  of  either  sex,  does  not  remember  the  Srst 
softening  of  our  hearts  and  natures  which  this  passion  has 
inspired — the  scenes  of  the  imagination  of  which  it  was  the 
foundation— the  delicious  dreams  of  hope— the  pangs  of 
jealous  fear — the  determination  to  become  wortiiy  of  the  ob- 
ject in  which  our  imaginations  had  conjured  up  the  perfec- 
tions of  a  hero  or  of  an  angel,  accordmg  to  the  sex  to  which 
we  belonged  ?  And  who  can  ever  forget  the  intoxicating  rap* 
ture  of  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  wishes  ?  and  the  heart- 
breaking disappointment,  when  that  very  accomplishment 
having  left  us  nothing  further  to  desire,  stripped  our  fan- 
cied object  of  all  these  imaginary  perfections,  and  reduced 
us  to  all  the  realities  of  human  temper  and  infirmity  ?  When 
we  first  began  to  find  that 

ThtMe  cheerfal  sunt  were  let  for  erer, 

That  liffht  to  youth'a  s«y  paths  impart, 
And  driea  that  oaep  ideal  river 

That  fed  the  fbuataiii  of  the  lieart : 
That  sweet  belief  was  gone  and  faded 

In  beings  bom  of  dreams  alone. 
And  drearjr  troth  had  overshaded 

What  once  so  fair  and  godlike  shone. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  in  human  nature,  that  our  propriety  in  a 
thing  should  generally  give  it  a  superior  value  in  our  eyes ;  thus 
every  man  thinks  his  own  horse,  bis  own  wine,  bis  own  house, 
preferable  to  his  neighbour's ;  and  every  woman  thinks  her 
own  parties,  her  own  equipage,  her  own  dress  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  her  rivals.  What  a  pity  this  selfish  valuation  does 
not  extend  to  husbands  and  wives !  yet  that  it  does  not  may 
be  evidenced  by  the  most  common  observer  of  human  nattire ; 
for  I  appeal  to  the  generality  of  married  people,  whether  they 
do  not  think  every  man*s  wife,  and  every  womian'&  husband, 
better  than  their  own  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  include,  in  tile 
aupport  of  this  appeal,  the  various  testimonies  of  the  truth  of 
the  position,  which  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Doctors' 
Jj^mmons  annually  afibrd  us,  but  merely  those  who  entertain 
«UB  opinion,  without  openly  acting  upon  i^ 
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Reader,  if  you  are  married,  think  for  a  few  moments  of 
jour  own  helpmate,  then  cast  your  thoughts  round  the  circle 
of  your  acquaintance,  and  acknowledge  that  my  surmise  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  If  a  man,  your  fancy  will  paint  the 
eyes  of  such  a  friend's  wife  brighter  than  those  which  beam 
for  you  at  home — her  form  rounder — her  cheek  fresher — her 
beauty  more  piquisint :  and  if  a  woman,  such  a  friend's  hus- 
band would  have  allowed  her  an  opera-box — would  not  have 
quarrelled  with  her  last  bill  at  Howell  and  James's — or  com- 
pelled her  to  go  to  two  drawing-rooms  with  the  same  live- 
ries. Yet  give  these  very  people  the  husbands  and  wives  they 
covet,  and  their  own  would  become  as  immediately  the  ob- 
ject of  their  desire*  Such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature. 
Let  any  body  deny  it  if  they  can. 

When  an  innocent  passion  springs  up  in  the  female  heart, 
it  is  welcomed  with  a  soft  consciousness  of  its  sweetness,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  dread  of  its  power.  The  feeling  is 
acknowledged  at  first  in  that  *^  sacred  recess  of  the  mind," 
that  "  secret  corner  of  the  heart,"  in  which  we  bury  ou^  in- 
most thoughts :  not  as  one  that  is  to  be  proclaimed,  though 
it  is  one  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ;  for 
love  to  a  virgin  heart  is  not  a  forbidden  guest.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  passion  quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  duties  of 
life,  such  a  one  as  will  meet  with  the  smiling  approbation  of 
parents,  the  hearty  approval  of  friends,  and  the  rapture  of  an 
ardent  lover,  whose  attentions  are  ripening  the  first  bud  of 
love  into  blossom,  and  teaching  the  heart,  for  the  first  time, 
to  feel  the- meaning  of  the  word  passion. 

How  gently  and  imperceptibly,  under  such  happy  circum- 
stances, does  the  feeling  of  love  steal  into  the  heart !  How 
deliciously  do  the  senses  lend  their  aid  to  increase  the  influence 
of  a  passion  which  it  seems  a  virtue  to  encourage !  with 
what  a  thousand  imaginings  are  our  daily  and  nightly  dreams 
crowded,  the  one  warmer  and  softer  than  the  other,  till  at 
length  the  whole  soul  is  absorbed  and  delivers  itself  up  to  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  that  which  in  youth  and  innocence 
is  the  master  passion  of  our  nature ! 

Such  is  the  delightful  progress  of  the  passion  under  such 
encouraging  circumstances  ;  but  even  here  there  are  num- 
berless reasons  why  a  woman  strives  against  its  power  ;  the 
idea  of  not  meeting  with  a  suitable  return  ;  the  dread  of  dis- 
appointment, and  a  thousand  other  motives,  teach  the  female 
bosom  to  give  such  a  guest  but  a  trembling  welcome,  ftnd  to 
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aBow  of  liis  way  with  doubt  and  fear.  What  then  must  be 
ber  sensations  who  first  feels  the  iofluence  of  a  guilty  love 
growing  up  in  her  heart,  in  spite  of  all  her  opposition :  who 
strives,  and  finds  that  she  strives  in  vain,  to  stifle  a  flame  to 
wluch  her  determination  to  master  it  only  adds  fuel  ?  With 
what  horror  must  a  virtuous  mind  view  its  unabating  progress, 
in  spite  of  all  her  resistance,  and  feel  barrier  after  barrier 
In^ken  down,  till  there  seems  to  be  no  escaping  from  the  re- 
sistless torrmit  of  a  passion  that  thr^tens  to  overwhelm  virtue, 
honour,  and  every  thing  that  is  Suable  to  woman  in  its  pro- 
gress! 

To  feel  the  full  influence  of  such  a  passion,  and  to  feel 
and  know  the  full  measure  of  its  guiltiness— to  have  the 
inclination  to  subdue  its  influence',  and  yet  be  sensible  of 
the  want  of  power  to  do  so-^to  know  the  destroying  efl^ts 
of  its  progress,  and  yet  to  feel  it  march  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
like  the  lava  of  a  volcano,  burning  up  every  thing  that  is 
wholesome  iii  its  passage,  till  it  requires  an  eternal  watch 
upon  the  minutest  action  or  circumstance,  lest  the  senses  be- 
tray the  heart,  and  all  be  lost  in  an  unguarded  moment ;  is 
a  misery,  a  wretchedness,  a  penance,  which  can  be  known 
by  none  but  those  who  have  been  doomed  to  feel  a  guilty 
passion,  to  know  it  to  be  guilty,  and  to  feel  it  to  be  irre* 
SHStiUe. 

It  is  in  vain  the  heart  turns  to  all  its  early  recollections  d 
virtue ;  in  vain  it  contemplates  the  horror  with  which  the 
same  guilty  feelings  have  been  heard,  and  read  of  and  blamed, 
in  others ;  and  in  vain  a  woman  looks  down  the  precipice, 
of  which  her  being  so  near  the  brink  only  renders  the  dangers 
more  conspicuous,  and  from  which  these  very  dangers  some* 
times  give  the  impetus  to  plunge  into  the  abyss. 

Like  the  traveller  in  the  burning  forest,  who  meets  the 
raging  flames  at  every  turn  he  makes  in  his  attempt  to  escape, 
the  victim  flies  to  any  opening  that  gives  a  glimmering  hope, 
but  recedes  only  more  oveppow^ped  by  the  influence  of  the 
fire  that  threatens  to  consume  him. 

It  is  thus  with  the  heart  that  suflers  the  first  feelings  of  such 
a  passion  to  obtain  a  temporary  influence  over  the  imagina- 
tion. Like  tbfi  lion's  whelp^  it  may  be  crushed  and  destroyed 
in  its  ififancy  ;  but  becomes  the  overpowering  master,  and 
tyrant,  and  destroyer,  in  its  maturity.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  predicament,  did  the  unfortunate  Agnes  find  herself, 
^or  was  Leslie  very  wroog  in  his  calculations  on  the  state  of 
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her  heart*  Aitnost  deserted  bj  her  hnsband-^the  husband  of 
her  young  love — with  all  her  best  feelrngs  thrown  back  npoDi 
themselves,  and  her  warm  heart  and  affections  chilled  by  the 
increasing  coldDess  of  him  to  whom  they  were  once  devoted, 
and  these  affections  outraged  by  infidelities  which  his  love  of 
fashion  had  rendered  notorious,  it  b  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Trevor's  hold  upon  her  heart  should  be  loosened ; 
and  this  once  accomplished,  it  is  astonishing  the  rapid  progress 
that  the  violated  feetings  make  towards  indi£lerence. 

Leslie  was  also  right  in  calculating  that  Agnes  possessed  a 
beart  which  could  not  long  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect  indif" 
foence :  he  knew  that  deprived  of  the  appui  which  she  had 
looked  for  in  her  husband,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
her  heart  would  seek  another :  and  although  he  had  insi- 
diously spoke  of  nothing  but  friendship,  he  was  assured  that  if 
that  sentiment  were  once  attained,  others,  and  warmer  ones, 
were  likely  to  foUow  in  the  breast  of  one  whose  feehngs  were 
so  acutely  sensible  as  those  of  Agnes. 

Agnes  herself  had  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  her  own 
sentiments  ;  and  had  any  body  warned  her  of  their  tendency, 
and  attempted  toj-epresent  her  danger,  she  would  have  laughed 
at  the  warning  as  useless,  or  spumed  at  the  precaution  as 
insulting.  Surprised,  however,  into  a  discovery  of  the  passion 
of  Leslie  for  herself,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  for  a 
moment  crossed  her  imagination,  she  trembled  to  find  the 
effect  it  had  upon  her  feelings  ;  and  shrunk  fi'om  the  con* 
sciousness  that  there  was  something  in  her  own  heart  which 
prevented  her  from  treating  this  discovery  with  the  indignation 
which  her  sense  of  right,  and  propriety,  and  virtue,  convinced 
her  it  deserved. 

She  felt  as  though  she  had  been  sleeping  on  a  bed  of 
flowers,  and  had  been  awakened  by  a  serpent ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  she  attempted  to  shut  her  eyes  and  dream  again« 
The  uproar  of  her  feelings  was  too  great  to  deceive  her ; 
and  she  blushed  in  agony  to  find  the  certainty  of  the  only 
evil  that  could  render  her  state  more  wretched.  And  then 
came  the  degrading  recollection  of  her  tacit  consent  to  a 
falsehood  ;  quite  equal  in  her  own  coitect  ideas  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  falsehood  itself.  She  felt  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  her  servants,  in  the  opinion  of  Leslie,  and,  what  was 
worse  than  all,  in  lier  own  estimation  ;  and  yet  she  saw  no 
way  of  remedying  this  evil  that  was  not  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  lives  of  others  and  to  her  own  reputation.    What  she 
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was  to  do,  became  ibe  first  question,  and  her  own  sense  of 
right  and  virtue,  her  increasing  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
her  own  feelings,  ail  suggested  that  a  separation — ^a  complete 
separation  from  Leslie,  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  her 
false  ideas  of  the  generosity  of  his  character  induced  her  to 
imagine  that  she  had  only  to  hint  that  this  was  necessary  to 
her  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  to  induce  his  speedy  acqui- 
escence. 

At  this  moment  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  through  an 
opening  in  the  park  trees,  galloping  at  a  most  furious  rate  ; 
and,  quitting  the  beaten  road,  she  afterwards  saw  him  tako 
the  country,  clearing  everything  in  his  progress.  She  had 
before  witnessed  this  method  of 'riding  down  his  feelings,  and 
she  judged  that  this  was  his  attempt  at  present.  She  determined 
to  make  use  of  his  absence  to  write  her  request ;  to  speak  it 
she  found  impossible.  She  might  trust  her  handwriting, 
but  she  felt  she  could  not  trust  her  voice.  She  seized  her 
pen,  but  found  the  tadc  more  difficult  than  she  had  imagined. 
Sheet  al^er  sheet  was  commenced  and  destroyed  :  it  seemed 
to  her  impossible  to  express  her  ideas  coolly,  and  as  she  con- 
sidered they  ought  to  be  expressed.  One  letter,  on  a  re- 
perusal,  appeared  too  kind,  another  too  severe  ;  and  severity 
she  did  not  think  called  for  by  an  act  that  was  involuntary, 
and  by  a  discovery  that  had  been  purely  accidental.  She 
continued  these  attempts  till  the  first  bell  rang ;  when  finding 
herself  still  too  much  agitated  to  meet  her  party,  she  sent  her 
apologies,  and'  determined  to  pass  the  evening  in  her  own 
rqom. 

Leslie  returned  from  his  ride  with  his  feelings  of  all  kinds 
in  some  degree  allayed  by  the  violent  exercise  he  had  taken. 
He  dressed  himself  quickly,  and  hurried  into  the  drawing- 
room,  anxious  to  see  what  would  be  his  first  reception  from 
Agnes.  His  own  conduct  was  quickly  determined.  He  had 
clothed  his  features  in  humility  and  repentance;  intended 
only  to  address  her  distantly ;  appear  to  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  her,  but  at  the  same  time  contrive  that  she  should 
eatch  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  when  he  might  consider  himself 
unobserved,  with  such  an  expression  of  deep  affliction  as,  he 
thought,  might  induce  her  to  view  his  passion  ^*  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger*:"  and  this  was  all  he  anticipated  at 
present.  Once  admitted  to  her  confidence  while  she  had  a 
knowledge  of  his  feelings,  he  thought  his  way  would  be  easy. 

With  this  view,  he  threw  himself  on  mfauteuU  in  an  atti- 
tude of  deep  abstractiori,  but  still  in  a  position  where  his  eye 
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cCNtki  eomnittnd  the  entrance.  Every  time  the  door  opened, 
he  east  an  unobserved,  inquiring- glance  ;  but  no.  Agnes  ap- 
peared :  nor  did  he  know,  until  the  second  bell  rang  and 
dinner  was  announced,  that  an  apology  had  been  made  for 
her  non-appearance.  Thus  his  acting  bad. been  useless; 
but  though  disappointed  in  the  speedy  iclaircUgement  of  the 
morning*s  interview,  which  the  drawing-room  might  have 
aflforded,  he  was  rather  induced  to  augur  favourably  for  him- 
self from  her  absence.  If  it  arose  from  feeling  unsubsided^ 
there  were  hopes ;  if  from  anger,  there  were  hopes  still. 
Anything,  he  concluded,  was  better  for  him  than  the  indiffer- 
ence that  would  bring  her  into  soeiety ;  and  though  evee  this 
temporary  absehce  was  heart-burning  in  the  present  sttaation 
of  dlairs^  because  it  prevented  his  finding  in  her  countenance 
something  that  might  indicate  the  state  of  her  mind,  yet; 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  glad  of  it:  apd,  being  certain 
that  she  must  meet  the  party  who  were  to  assemble  the  next 
day,  he  bore  his  present  disappointment  phikieopfaicaUy. 

During  the  latter  part  of  dinner,  Leslie  observed  La  Tour 
mingling  with  the  servants  who  were  in  attendance ;  and  sur« 
prised  at  the  circumstance,  for  he  knew  that  this  was  generally 
bis  tHe-a-tite  hour  with  Mrs.  Flounce,  he  cast  many  inquiring 
glances  at  him  as  he  officiously  moved  about  the  sideboard-; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  dessert  had  been  placed  on  the  table, 
and  that  the  servants  were  retiring,  that  he  caught  lia  Tour's 
eye  fixed  upon  him  with  that  peculiar  expression  which  always 
denoted  that  something  of  importance  had  happened :  tins 
look  was  aocompanied  by  an  almost  imperceptible  beckoning 
motion  of  the  hand,  and  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shonlders^ 
which  seemed  to  say -^**  Lord!  Lord !  what  will  this  world 
come  to  ?*' 

Le^e  knew,  by  this  movement  of  La  Tour,  that  he  was 
wanted ;  and  he  sat  upon  tenterhooks,  imagining,  hoping,  and 
fearing  a  thousand  things,  till  the  retirement  of  tiie  ladies 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  under  the  plea  of  sudden  indispo- 
sition, to  quit  the  dinner^room.  Sometime  after  which,  he 
resumed  his  letter  to  Viihirs,  as  follows  :•—« 

irfiSUB  70  villahs.    (In  continuation.) 

Well,  Fred ;  I  rode  down  my  indignation  as  fimoHSly  es 
though  tins  demon  of  the  cramp  handwriting  had  been  tnder 
my  horsd's  fbet  ;-or,  like  the  felcms  of  some  e^untify,  the 
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name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  had  been  tied  to  his  tail. 
I  returned ;  but  no  Agnes.  Illness — how  these  women  lie 
when  it  serves  their  turn  I — illness  prevented  her  joming  us 
during  the  evening.  For  illness  read — what«  Fred  ?  what 
shall  we  read  ?  Well,  never  mind ;  you  shall  judge.  At 
the  conclusion  of  dinner — by  the  by,  the  dullest  of  all  dull 
dinners  to  me — La  Tour  favoured  me  with  one  of  those  looks 
which  you  as  well  as  I  know  so  well,  and  which  have  often 
summoned  us  to  many  a  banquet  of  delight.  Surprised  and 
curious,  you  may  imagine  that  1  escaped  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  found  the  faithful  fellow  waiting  near  the  vestibule  ;  he  put 
on  an  important  look,  took  out  a  key,  and,  with  the  gravity 
of  a  real  lord-chamberlain,  led  the  way  to  my  dressing-room, 
the  door  of  which,  to  my  surprise,  he  unlocked.  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  locked  it  ?  Still  he  gave  me  no  answer, 
but  ushering  me  into  the  room,  pointed  to  a  little  pink 
note  that  lay  on  ray  dressing-table.  I  won't  tell  you  how 
my  heart  jumped  at  the  sight :  for,  though  there  was  no 
superscription,  there  was  no  doubting  who  was  my  cor- 
respondent. But  how  did  it  get  there  ?  Had  Flounce 
brought  it  ?  No.  Had  the  lady  given  it  to.La  Tour  ?  No. 
How  then  ?  Why,  with  her  usual  delicacy,  unwilling  to  trust 
a  servant  with  her  secret,  she  had  been  her  own  twopenny- 
postman,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  dinner-time,  when  she 
supposed  everybody  of  course  engaged,  had  brought  it 
herself  Think  of  this,  Fred ! — Agnes,  the  beautiful  Agnes, 
the  object  of  all  my  desires,  in  ray  dressing-room !  La  Tour 
saw  her — I  hate  him  for  it.  Concealed  behind  the  drapery 
of  a  small  bay-window,  he  saw,  by  the  reflection  of  a  large 
glass,  the  door  of  the  room  gently  open,  and  then  shut. 
Surprised,  he  remained  silent ;  in  a  moment  it  again  opened,- 
and  Agnes — mi  latly^  as  La  Tour  calls  her — glided  into  the 
room  :  with  a  pale  face,  and  in  great  agitation,  she  approach- 
ed the  dressing-table^  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  depo« 
sited  the  note,  then  clasping  her  hands  and  lifting  up  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  she  hastily  quitted  the  apartment.  By  heavens  \ 
Fred,  if  the  note  itself  were  not  at  this  moment  laying  before 
me,  written  on  double- wove  gilt  pink  paper,  I  should  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  think  it  all  a  dream.  Well ; 
La  Tour,  without  touching  the  note — he  knew  I  would  never 
have  forgiven  him  if  he  had — immediately  placed  all  my  writing 
apparatus,  with  lights,  ready  for  my  reply  ;  and,  locking  the 
anartinent,  to  make  all  secure  even  against  Agnes  herself,  ia 
she  should  repent  the  step  she  had  taken,  came  to  sum- 
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moD  me«  Her  visit  to  this  room  while  it  is  mine,  has  given 
the  apartment  a  delicious  interest  it  never  had  before ;  the 
perfumes  seem  the  sweeter,  and  the  mirror  which  reflected 
her  person  the  brighter  for  her  momentary  presence.  Oh, 
La  Tour !  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  been  in  your 
place !  I  quite  hate  the  fellow  for  his  good  fortune.  But  to 
my  note  ;  you  shall  have  it  verbatim,  Ma'amselle  Scudery, 
now  would  have  headed  it 

THE  BEAUTIFUI.  A6NBS  TO  THE  FEBSEVEIUn^'O  LESLIE. 

Now  read,  Fred,  with  attention. 

^^  Oh,  sir  !  to  what  a  dreadful  alternative  has  your  impru- 
dence reduced  me.  (Imprudence — only  imprudence,  you 
see,  Fred !)  CompeHed,  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  this 
morning,  either  to  give  a  tacit  Consent  to  the  propagation  of 
a  falsehood,  or  by  the  truth  to  run  the  hazard  of  involving  you 
and  others,  myself  out  of  the  question  ;  in  results  the  bare 
idea  of  which  makes  me  tremble  (me,  as  well  as  others),  I  have, 
to  my  shame  and  remorse,  passively  permitted  the  former ; 
and,  by  my  silence,  have  given  a  false  colour  to  a  transaction, 
which  now,  alas,  I  find  it  too  late  to  remedy.  Sunk  in  my 
own  estimation,  degraded  in  your  opinion  (my  opinion,  Fred  ; 
you  see  sh^  wishes  to  be  well  with  me),  perhaps  exposed  to 
the  suspicions  of  my  servant,  I  see  but  one  way — one  only 
way,  to  act,  so  as  to  extricate  myself  from  the  dreadful  dilem- 
ma in  which  these  circumstances  have  placed  me  (1  could 
point  out  another,  couldn't  I,  Fred  ?)  and  that  is  to  implore 
your  immediate  abscence  ;  and  I  am  sensible  that,  in  appeal* 
ing  to  the  heart  and  good  feeling  of  Sir  Robert  Leslie,  I  shall 
not  appeal  in  vain,  as  he  must  feel  the  imperious  necessity  for 
his  departure  as  much  as  I  do.  (Imperious  necessity,  Fred  !) 
J  reproach  you  not.  I  feel  all  the  obligations  which  a  scries 
ef  kindnesses  have  conferred  on  myself  and  another  ;  let  me, 
oh  let  me,  sir,  attribute  them  to  the  only  legitimate  source 
from  which  they  ought  to  have  sprung  :  they  shall  then  be 
alone  remembered,  and  the  scene  of  this  morning  buried  in 
oblivion.  (Shall  it  ?)  You  will  perhaps  say,  that  your  sud- 
den departure  might  create  surprise  (you  see  she  finds  an 
apology  for  my  deferring  it) ;  but  there  are  many  circumstan- 
ces to  which  it  may  be  attributed  (you  see  she  can  counsel  a  lit- 
tle lying  upon  occasion) :  and  I  am  sure  when  you  know  that  it 
is  necessaiy  to  the  peace  of  one  in  whose  real  happiness  you 


bttve  hitkerto  appeared  to  take  an  intereat,  you  ^1  not  rtfiue 
to  depaii  inatantly.  (How  inhospitabie  in  ber  own  hooae  1) 
Tlie8tq>I  am  now  taking  siaj  be  blamed ;  butaethecirowi- 
atancei  tbemaelves  preclude  the  pomibility  of  conyersatioii 
(«phy,  pray  ?),  I  feel  myself  justified  in  adopting  it :  and  I  feel, 
also,  that  lam  coofidiogm  amanof  honour,  who  will  do  hh 
utmost  toobliterate  the  eflbets  of  aaint olmitary  err<Mr.'* 

There,  Fred.     As  Byron  says, 

Thif  note  U  writtea  upon  giit-cdced  paper, 
With  a  neat  little  erow-quU,  slight  and  new ; 

Her  small  white  hand  oonid  hardljr  reach  the  taper, 
It  tremhied  as  magaetln  aeedlea  do. 

And  that  her  hand  did  tremble,  the  zig-zag  difectioo  of  every 
line  evinces  ;  and  just  where  the  ^^  series  of  my  kindnessea*' 
is  alluded  to,  there^s  a  blot,  and  the  ink  is  a  little  lighter- 
coloured,  as  though  there  had  been  a  tear  mingled  with  it, 
and  hastily  brushed  away.  Women  will  sometimes  shed  them 
on  the  like  occasions. 

Well,  Fred,  I  have  weighed  every  word  of  this  epiat]6--<iay , 
every  letter — with  the  accuracy  of  an  alchemist  transmntinig 
Us  materials  into  the  precious  metal  for  which  he  has  sold 
himself  to  Satan ;  and  with  more  success  than  the  deluded 
philosopher,  since  I  think  I  can  extract  from  this  letter  the 
^*  golden  hope"  that  ■  ■    I  may  not  despair. 

But  to  go  I  To  quit  her !  No,  no,  Agnes.  I  never  obey- 
ed a  woman  but  once  in  this  particular ;  and  what  did  I  get 
/or  it,  some  years  afterwards,  but  laughter  and  reproaches  ? 
But  I  was. than  a  boy  ;  I  am  now  a  man,  and  know  my  advan- 
iages  too  well  to  throw  them  away. 

Your  dense  understanding,  Fred,  will,  I  dare  say,  never 
discover,  in  the  delicacy  of  this  letter — ^in  the  conunand  it 
contains — ^in  the  very  alight.allusiQn  it  makes  to  my  offence-— 
the  hope  that  I  derive  from  it ;  but  these  are  things  which 
speak  to  the  heart  of  the  lover  himself,  and  to  the  understand- 
ings of  nobody  else.  Well,  I  must  now  reply  ;  and  what  do 
you  think  that  reply  will  be  ?  It  will  be  to  consent  toher  pro- 
position, to  promise  anything  she  wishes,  to  vow  absolute 
obedienceto  her  behests.  Vows  ?  say  you.  Yes,  Fred,  such 
vows  as  men  always  make  and  women  always  believe.  I  wiQ 
then  make  my  obedience  depend  upon  an  interview'-<«a  laat 
interview  1  will  call  it— and  I  will  urge  aucfa  reasons  for  tbisr 


it  qake  rigbt  and  proper  to  front  it ;  and  ifshedoep.  .    y^ 
^-^iRlgr  tiiaD-»-«G«od  byQ,  Fred. 

Leslie  devqled  a  great  part  of  the  night  to  the  composition 
ofrsuch  a  letter  as  would -convince  Agnes  of  the  sineevi^.  Qf 
Us  intentions,  vnthout  denying  the  truth  of  her  discovei^y. 
He  adopted  her  phrase,  and  represented  the  ^^  invduntaiy- ' 
nature  of  his  offence,  and  that  it  carried  its  own  [Hmislyapeit 
in  the  never-lending  agony  which  it  must  create  in  such  a 
heart  as  his.  Then  followed  the  promise  to  obey  her,  and  the 
request  for  one  interview,  that  her  advice  might  strengthen 
bis  resolution  ;  and  without  this,  he  adverted  to  the  fears  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  his  obedience. 

The  letter  once  finished,  the  next  step  was  the  delivery. 
Servants,  he  saw,  were  not  the  proper  medium.  His  only , 
hope  of  her  accepting  it  at  all,  was  her  being  impressed  with 
certainty  that  their  communication  was  known  to  none  but 
themselves.  This  had,  no  doubt,  been  her  only  motive  for 
bringing  her  own  note  herself  He  must,  therefore,  deliver 
it  into  her  own  hands,  or  place  it  where  it  could  be  seen  by  no 
one  else. 

He  knew  that  the  next  day,  it  being  the  intention  to  receive 
several  of  the  gentry  who  had  interest  in  the  county,  that  she 
must  be  early  in  the  morning-foom.  La  Tour  was  therefore 
placed  so  as  to  give  him  notice  of  her  appearance.  •  The 
instant  he  heard  she  was  there,  he  dressed  himself  negligently, 
and,  having  ascertained  from  his  glass,  that  his  privation  frQin 
sleep  had  given  a  cast  of  languor  and  paleness  to  his  coun- 
tenance, he  added  to  this  an  appearance  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance well  calculated  to  make  the  impression  he  desired, 
and  joined  the  party. 

A^es  was  seated  on  an  ottoman,  with  her  head  hangi|tg 
9ver  a  portfolio  of  prints  ;  to  which  Leslie;  with  his  usual  ' 
quickness,  perceived  she  was  paying  no  attention. 

At  his  entrance,  which  she  seemed  to  feel,  rather  than  lo 
see,  the  eloquent  blood  rushed  into  her  face,  but  receded  as 
quickly  to  her  heart,  leaving  her  countenance  pale  as  Pariso 
marble*  She  attempted  to  rise  as  he  slowly,  and  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  ^^  hoped  that  her  indisposition  had  pasi9|Mi 
awi^y.''  Her  reply  only  trembled  on  her  lips — the  souoids 
were  not  embodied  into  words;  and  she  resuoied  kVQ^" 
templation  of  the  prints,  in  which  he  appar^rtly  joined  b^* 
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Bvelrybody  else  i&  tbe  room  was  too  much  occupied  in  ibeir 
pursuits  to  have  leisure  for  observations  on  those  of  others. 

Leslie  and  Agnes  were  silent ;  but  it  was  the  silence  of 
thought  and  feeling..  Her  hand  mechanically  turned  over 
the  plates  in  the  folio,  and  that  of  Leslie  as  mechanically  as* 
sisted  her.  Her  eye  was  averted— ^his  fixed  upon  her  coun- 
tenance with  an  earnestness  that  would  have  perused  her 
soul.  Suddenly  she  started  ;  she  saw  a  letter  lie  on  the  print 
before  her.  She  cast  one  hasty  glance  of  indignation  at 
Leslie,  and  saw  him  standing,  pale  and  silent,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  in  an  attitude  of  rcs})ectful  supplication.  His  posi- 
tion was  such,  that  none  could  see  tbe  letter  besides  himself. 
A  moment  might  bring  some  one  el^e  to  join  them  in  looking 
over  the  portfolio.  Her  dread  of  the  letter's  being  seen,  was 
quite  as  great  as  any  other  by  which  she  was  assailed.  It  was 
impossible,  she  saw,  for  Leslie  to  resume  it  unperceived,  and 
quite  as  impossible  to  leave  it  there.  Leslie  lifted  up  the 
next  print  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  observation, 
and,  by  slanting  its  position,  he  contrived  to  place  the  letter 
near  her  handkerchiof  and  gloves,  which  lay  at  the  edge  of 
tbe  portfolio.  Agnes  covered  the  letter  with  her  handker- 
chief, and  took  them  both  up,  while  her  whole  neck  and  coun- 
tenance were  suffused  with  a  burning  blush.  Leslie's  heart 
beat  audibly,  and  an  expression  of  triumph  stole  into  his  dark 
eye  in  spite  of  his  caution  and  his  self-command ;  but  it  was 
unperceived  by  Agnes. 

When  the  agitation  of  the  moment  had  a  little  subsided, 
Leslie  whispered  in  her  ear  :  ^^  Read  it  quickly ;  its  perusal 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  will  set  your  mind  at  ease ;  it 
will  restore  the  tranquillity  I  have  so  wantonly  destroyed. 
Grant  the  request  it  contains,  and  whatever  your  commands 
are  they  shall  be  obeyed."  So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  as 
though  unablQ  longer  to  control  his  own  feelings,  and  appa- 
riently  out  of  respect  to  hers. 

He  had  said  this  lest  it  should  be  her  intention  to  return 
his  letter  unopened. 

What  female  is  there  that  has  not  experienced  the  agita^ 
tion  arisng  from  the  receipt  of  the  first  btHet-doux  from  tha 
man  whom  the  heart  is  secretly  inclined  to  favour,  although 
she  is  yet  unwilling  to  acknowledge  such  a  feeling  even  to 
herself?  •  Who  does  not  remember  the  hesitation  whether  it 
"^allbe  opened  and  read,  or  returned  with  the  seal  unbroken  ? 
Ticl  when  curiosity,  or  some  nobler  and  stronger  passion, 


hMS  at  len^h  induced  the  determination  to  peruse  it,  what  fe- 
male mind  can  forget  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  dizzi- 
aess  of  the  eyes  as  they  run  j'apidly  over  its  contents,  and  the 
almost  painful  stoppage  of  breath  by  which  the  perusal  of  it 
is  accompanied  ?  The  agitation  of  the  moment  renders  the 
iirst  rapid  and  agitated  glance  at  its  contents  almost  useless. 
Her  eyes  and  heart  have  but  half  drunk  of  the  delicious  poison  ' 
it  contains ;  but,  convinced  of  the  affection  of  the  favoured 
object,  she  breathes  more  freely — more  calmly,  and  sits  down 
to  a  second  perusal,  when  every  sentence — nay,  every  word 
— tells  to  her  affections  and  to  her  senses.  It  is  then  that, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  or  boudoir,  surrounded 
by  those  silent  witnesses  of  a  woman's  privacy  which  never 
betrav  her  secret,  that  she  makes  that  confession  to  her  own 
heart,  which  months  will  not  encourage  her  modesty  to  make 
to  her  lover. 

•  If  a  letter,  then,  whose  purport  is  perfect  innocence,  should 
create  such  a  sensation  in  the  female  bosom— ^if  a  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  might  perhaps  be  her  glory  if  the  writer 
be  an  object  worthy  of  her  affection,  create  such  an  agitation 
— what  musr.  be  the  effect  of  the  first  guilty  biUet-doux  that 
she  receives  ?  What  must  be  the  tumult  of  her  mind  when 
she  knows  and  feels  that  the  paper  she  holds  in  her  hands  is 
a  violation  of  the  best  laws  of  society-^ of  the  sacred  oath 
which  she  has  sworn  at  the  altar  of  her  God — of  all  the  ties 
that  bind  society  together — and  that  its  discovery  must  tumble 
her  headlong  from  the  pinnacle  of  reputation,  as  those  whom 
she  has  hitherto  despised  ?  Imagine  the  hurried  and  breath- 
less agitation  with  which  it  is  received — the  furtive  and  fear- 
ed glance  cast  round  lest  its  delivery  should  have  been  seen 
•^the  quick  caution  with  which  it  is  concealed,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  next  that  very  heart  which  is  beating  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  guilt  with  which  such  a  letter  is  pregnant ! 

Conscious  as  Agnes  was  of  the  innocence  of  her  own  in- 
tentions, and  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  that  ren- 
dered  her  reception  of  the  letter  necessary,  she  yet  expe- 
rienced all  the  agitations  of  guilt,  and  kept  her  glance  riveted 
on  the  engraving  before  her,  afraid  lest,  in  looking  up,  she 
should  encounter  some  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  suspicion,  or 
with  scorn. 

Nothing,  however,  had  been  observed ;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  sought  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  to  delibe- 
rate whether  the  letter  should  be  perused  or  returned  un- 
opened. 


If  4  TH>  B01J^« 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

817BPBIVBJB. 


Botolt!  methnikB  how  flow 


Thew  bcMn  wane,  they  UoMr  m j  cli 

Like  to  a  ftep-dame,  or  a  aowa^r 

LoDg  withering  oat  a  yoosg  man't  reveBoe. 


LESLIE   TO   VILLAE8. 

Ce  U'cst  que  le  premier  pas  qui  eoute — '  When  a  womm 
hesitates,  she 's  lost.'  Ob,  Viilare,  Yillars !  how  am  1  trjiog 
it  AiB  momeot  to  argue  myself  roto  a  thorough  belief  of  the 
truth  of  these  aphorisms !  for  if  they  are  true,  then  is  the 
most  lovely  she  that  nature  ever  formed — then  is  the  woman 
who  has  excited  this  volcano  in  my  mind,  and  has  made  my 
heart  overflow  with  a  passion  hot  as  the  burning  lava  of  Ve- 
suviush— mine.  Yes,  Yillars,  mine  ! — mine !— mine !  three 
times  mine ;  and  yet  not  once !  But  I  must  be  cool---*I' 
must  not  lose  my  generalship :  keep  down,  thou  beatiftg 
rebel,  heart,  to  the  principles  of  that  sang^froidL  which  can 
take  advantage  of  the  passions  of  others  to  gratify  one's  owq. 
But  where  the  devil  am  I  wandering  ?  This  must  be  Greek 
to  you,  Yillars  ;  and  yet  it  is  no  dead  language,  but  the  living^ 
language  of  a  living,  beating,  thrice-alive  heart. 

Thus  wrote  Leslie,  and  thus  he  proceeded  :-*     . 

Would  you  believe  -  it,  Yillars  ?  this  woman,  this  paragon 
of  beauty  and  virtue,  this  creature  of  flesh  and  l^ood,  ami 
warmth  and  life,  has  consented  to  give  me  an  interview. 

And  yet  why  should  you  not  believe  it  ?  are  not  all  the  aex 
Uie  same  ?  is  there  not  a  way  to  every  woman's  heart  ?  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  know  liow  to  pave  it  properly.    Yes,^ 

Experience  iinde 
That  aoBdry  women  arc  of  madry  miads. 
With  rarioiu  crotehets  fiU'd,  eod  hard  to  piea«e, 
ThBy  therefore  mast  becaoght  by  Tariooi  ways  j 
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and  I  have  found  the  way  at  last  to  this  Knosjt  impregnable  of 
&male  hearts. 

An  interview,  Villars,  at  night — in  a  grove — amidst  trees 
that  whisper  only  to  the  zephyrs,  and  zephyrs  tell  no  tales — 
not  far  from  the  ocean,  whose  gentle  murmurs  are  the  best 
accompaniments  for  lovers'  vows,  because  they  come  sweep- 
ing over  the  sands,  washing  out  the  traces  of  all  things  there, 
and  sink  back  into  the  fathomless  ocean  that  produced  them. 
There  is  a  cascade  too  that  comes  tumbling  from  one  of  the 
neighbouring  heights  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  A  cascade ! 
emblematical  of  a  fall,  'Tis  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  too, 
and  you  recollect  the  Roman  proverb — ^ 

Sab  sextis  semper  perdita  Roma  fait. 

How  I  catch  at  every  thing  that  affords  a  hope !  Be  still, 
my  heart.  But  Villars,  isnH  this  a  premier  pas?  Is  not 
this  hesitation  ?  Do  you  think,  Fred,  these  blessed  apho- 
risms are  true  ? 

What  a  tumult  am  I  in !  one  would  suppose  that  this  wa^ 
the  first  passion  I  had  ever  felt ;  the  first  woman  J  had  ever 
Hiet*  Then  time  too — my  watch  stands  still ;  I  hate  the 
sun.  Joshua  seems  to  have  revisited  the  earth,  and  again 
to  have  exerted  his  power  over  its  great  luminary.  And  I 
have  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  a  damned  dinner,  too  ;  the 
parade  of  folly  ;  the  cant  of  society  ;  the  nothingness  of  ce- 
remony and  politeness :  my  watch  does  stand  still ;  and 
night  will  never  come. 
• 

Gallop  apace,  yon  flerj-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phcebns'  mansion ;  such  a  wagoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  yoo  to  the  we$, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

And  a  very  wagoner  he  seems  ;  for  he  moves  no  faster  than 
those  cumbersome  overloaded  vehicles  y'clept  Birmingham 
flies. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  lore  performing  night  I 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink ;  and  Agnes 
Leap  to  these  anus,  untalked  of,  and  unseen  i 
Lofers  can  see  to  do  thehr  cmoroos  rites 
By  their  OVA  beaotiei. 

My  grove  will  be  illuminated — 

11» 


\2$  TBS  tLCfnt. 


or  if  l«rt  be  UiadL 


It  licit  agrees  with  night    Come,  dw7i^t. 

We  have  found  her  civil,  havn't  we,  Fred  ?  and  have  found 
those  who  were  very  willing  to  follow  her  example,  and  be 
civil  too. 

Was  not  this  a  pretty  speech  to  put  inlo  the  Hps  of  a  ten- 
der maiden  of  sixteen  ?  But  it  is  said  that  Shakspeare  knew 
the  sex,  and  so  do  we,  Fred ;  yet  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
of  them  wished  for  the  hour  of  their  assignation  with  US' 
quite  so  warmly  as  Juliet  did  with  hers  for  Romeo.  They 
might  perhaps  have  .thought 

the  day  tedioiu, 
As  is  the  Bip^ht  before  some  festind 
To  an  impatient  ehild,  that  hath  new  robes, 
And  may  not  wear  them. 

They  might  perchance  have  felt  thus  much ;  and  here' again 
the  ^^  master-mind,"  by  the  mention  of  ^^  new  robes,''  showed 
his  accurate  insight  into  the  sex. 

But  I  cannot  argue :  it  is  like  playing  at  marbles  while 
the  house  is  on  fire,  or  at  pushpin  in  a  charge  of  cavalry,  to 
attempt  to  sport  while  my  heart  is  thus  set  upon  one  object 
So  intently  and  so  intensely,  that  I  can  direct  the  current  of 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  no  other  way. 

And  yet  if  I  do  not  give  them  vent,  they  will  consume  me 
before  the  wished«-for  hour  arrives,  and  leave  me  nothing  but 
the  flame,  while  the  stamina  that  feeds  it  will  be  reduced  to 
a  cinder. 

What  is  she  doing  now  ?  I  would  give  worlds,  if  I  had 
the  invisible  powers  of  the  fairy  ring,  to  see  her  in  her  bau- 
dear.  Imagination  paints  her  still  trembling  and  hesitating, 
half  repenting,  yet  still  determined.  Perhaps,  too,  she  has 
some  of  the  burning  anticipations  which  consume  me ;  the 
same  eager  impatience  for  the  coming  hour.  Her  hour,  per- 
haps, must  come !  and  if  hers,  mine !  Dost  think,  Villafs, 
that  our  thoughts  are  really  meeting  in  the  grove,  where  she 
has  promised  our  persons  shall  meet  so  soon.  Soon  did  I 
call  it  ?  it  is  an  age,  twenty  ages  till  then. 

Dost  think  th^t  she  paints  to  her  mind  Veye  thQ  shady  cy- 
press ?  for  there  %»  a  cypres9-**-that  b,  a  funeral  tree,  is  it 
not  ?  emblematical  of  something  that  must  die  and  be  bu- 
ried. Can  this  be  ominous  ?  Can  its  omen  have  any  re- 
«rence  to  her  virtue  and  repentance  ?    We  shali  see. 


•F^ha^a  at  this  moment  the  gnrgliog  wAters  sound  in  hex 
ear ;  tbe  moonfight  already  sleeps  upon  the  bank ;  ^1  is 
hushed  ;  and  her  imagination  may  be  painting  the  interview 
according  to  my  wishes,  and  to  my  intentions. 

Intentions !  but  am  1  not  pledged-««have  I  not  promised  ? 
Wdi ;  and  have  I  not  been  pledged,  and  have  1  not  promised 
before  ?    Promises,  lbrsooth^*-and  to  a  woman ! 


■'  I  have  made  a  thoiuand  of  them. 

They  are  Ihinn  indUlerent,  whether  kept  or.  broken,     - 
Mere  renial  sUpe » that  grow  not  near  the  ^nacience. 

And  who  ever  was  a  bit  the  worse,  or  a  bit  the  wiser,  be- 
cause 1  forfeited  the  pledge  or  broke  the  promise  ?  I  beg 
their  pardon,  they  were  the  wiser;  or  it  was  their  own  fault.  • 

But  is  not  Trevor  your  friend,  say  you  ?  Certainly  not ; 
for  he  has  married  the  only  woman  f  ever  could  have  married, 
had  1  been  inclined  to  wear  the  yoke  of  matrimony. 

Friend,  indeed !.  It  is  true  we  have  intrigued  together, 
got  drunk  together — our  debaucheries  have  been  in  common ; 
we  have  met  at  the  same  gaming-tables  ;  we  have  commit- 
ted the  same  follies  ;  participated  in  each  other's  vices :  but 
is  this  friendship  ? 

Had  the  fellow  bivouacked  with  me  night  after  night  under 
the  same  planets  on  the  cold  snow-bed  ;  been  by  my  side  on 
a  forlorn  hope ;  mounted  a  breach  with  me  in  the  face  of 
the  enemies'  fire ;  or  followed  me  in  a  charge  of  cavalry  into 
the  ranks  of  a  hollow  square,  as  thou  hast  done,  then  indeed 
I  might  have  thought  for  half  an  hour  before  1  attempted 
his  wife. 

And  this  I  say,  Villars,  to  give  you  security  in  case  your 
broad  shoulders  should  ever  be  tempted  into  the  pale  of  mat- 
rimony ;  in  case  you  should  ever  be  condemned  to  hear  a 
lawn-sleeved  surpliced  rogue,  whom  perhaps  we  recollect  a 
drunken  dog  at  Oxford,  mumble  over  the  ceremony  which 
so  appropriately  begins  with  *^  Dearly  beloved,**  and  ends 
with  "  amazement.'' 

Then  it  is  under  his  own  roof;  and  this  you  will  say  is  a 
breach  of  hospitality  :  but  can  that  be  called  a  violation  of 
hospitality,  which  only  shows  your  just  appreciation  of  your 
hostess  ?    Dost  remember  the  poet,  Fred  ? 


none  can  eooneritif 


Affeetion  in  the  wUe,  tba«  ha  that  *|  ipeet 
Fiuniliar  with  the  hatband,  nor  em  more 
More  freely  ^kM  aaipeeUefS, 


Xtt  THs  more. 

What  devils  these  poets  were  from  time  immemorial: 
Poetry  was  certainly  invented  for  the  delight  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  women. 

Besides,  it  is  not  hospitality  that  courts  me  here — 'tis  va- 
nity. He  knew  tliat  to  have  ^^  Sir  Robert  Leslie,"  was  the 
most  certain  method  of  filling  his  house  with  that  circle  out 
of  which  he  cannot  live  ;  and  here  I  am !  Am  1  to  be  here 
without  remuneration  ?  Am  J  to  lend  my  attraction  gratis, 
and  thus  put  out  my  person  without  interest  ?  Certainly  not. 
Therefore  Trevor  must  pay  for  his  vanity,  as  other  people 
pay  for  their  plaything? ;  and  if  he  pays  rather  too  dearly, 
why  he  may  perhaps  benefit  by  the  lesson  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  that  will  balance  our  accounts. 

Depend  upon  it,  Villars,  that  the  man  who  will  introduce 
such  fellows  as  you  and  I  are  to  his  wife — and  that  such  a 
wife — is  not  to  be  pitied.  We  must  speak  the  truth  some- 
times, Fred ;  and  neither  you  nor  I  are  blind  to  our  own 
merits.  Besides,  suppose  a  case — A,  has  a  treasure,  which, 
though  a  real  treasure,  is  valueless  in  his  eyes ;  and  be  not 
only  does  not  appreciate  it,  but  he  neglects  it,  and  leaves  it 
about  for  every  little  purloiner  to  attempt  its  larceny.  B,  on 
the  contrary,  knows  the  value  of  this  treasure ;  covets  it 
with  all  his  soul,  intends  to  cherish  it,  and  with  such  inten* 
tions.  lays  a  plan  for  obtaining  it  out  of  unworthy  hands. 
The  ergo  I  leave  to  you,  Fred. 

This  last  tirade  1  believe  to  be  partly  owing  to  that  sapient 
sentence  in  your  last,  in  which  you  say  that  while  I  treat 
Trevor  in  this  manner,  what  security  have  you  in  case  of 
marriage  ?  But  I  have  proved  that  I  think  this  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  ;  and  yet,  by  my  soul,  Fred,  your  suggestion 
set  my  fancy  gadding,  and  1  began  to  think  what  sort  of  wo- 
man you  would  choose,  and  whether  I  should  like  her ;  and 
then  I  felt  a  kind  of  involuntary  chuckling  in  my  throat,  not 
unlike  a  laugh,  and  I  thought  that  the  ^'  Honourable  Mrs« 
Frederick  Villars,"  at  full  length,  would  not  look  badly  in  my 
list— I  dreamed  about  it,  too.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  you 
had.  not  put  it  into  my  head.  However,  it  does  not  matter, 
as  you  have  no  intention  of  marrying.  Let  me  know  if  you 
have,  and  I  '11  grow  better. 

How  I  wish  I  could  obey  my  worthy  grandfather's  lesson 
and  take  old  Time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  pull  him  On  a  little. 

Ah !  the  first  bell :  time  does  get  on  ;  my  watch  does  not 
'  "d.  still :  La  Tour— La  Tour !  de^che-toi  done.    I  shall 
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adon  see  my  charmer ;  sooaseebereyesft^t^  first  time  out 
d&wn  with  a  consoioasness  of  something  that  she  never  felt 
Iwfore :  ibr  I  am  more  than  evercoovineed  that  such  a  Mow 
as  Trevor  ie,  could:  nerer  avrakea  all  the  sensibilities  of  such 
ft- heart:  as  hers.  There  are,  I  am  sure  there  are,  a  thousand 
hidden  feeliogs-^a  thousand  coaeeated  sensations,  of  which 
she  ii  herself  ujiconscioas,  and  which  it  requires  but  a  master^ 
hand  to  call  into  existence. 

Be  it  my  task  to  awake  the  sleeping  tempters* — Be  it  my 
task  to  teach  her  of  what  her  hearpt  is  capable  ;  and  to  oaUup 
in  the  paths  of  passion  a  thousand  fragrant  flowers,  which  I 
shall  crop,  as  they  spring  itM^  blossom,  in  all  their  freshness, 
under  the  genial  influence  of  my  own  kisses. 

What  a  pity  is  it  they  will  not  last ;  is  not  it,  Fred?  But 
this  is  not  our  llsuilt ;  'tis  nature's  fault,  or  perhaps  her  virtue, 
to  give  a  zest  to  novelty  and  variety. 

And  then,  too,  what  has  been  novel  to  us  may  preserve  its 
novelty  to  others,  3rou  know  ;  and  thus  the  giddy  round  of  life 
IS  ran. 

My  heart  becomes  easy,  now  I  see  that  time  does  not  ab* 
solutely  standstill. 

Here  is  La  Tour  ;  so  now  for  my  toilet,  and  adieu  tilW 
tffl  when  ;  why,  till  then.  If  thou  canst  not  guess  the  mean* 
ing  of  that  ^^  thbn^"  thou  art  a  more  stvq»wl  elod  of  year 
mother-earth  than  I  take  you  for. 

La  Tour  now  spread  out  the  silk  stockings,  ^  combs,  the 
brashes,  the  silver-mounted  dressing-case,  and  the  gold- 
handled  razors,  together  with  all  the  et-cetena  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman's toilet,  which  is  almost  as  elaborate  in  its  appoint* 
ments,  as  that  of  the  most  capricious  lady  of  fashion. 

Leelie  was  no  ofl^minate  coxcomb,  but  he  know  very  well 
the  full  value  of  person,  and  be  consequently  made  its  pre- 
servation and  adormnent  bis  care,  as  for  as  directing  La  Tour 
to  study  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  these  objects  that  did 
not  degenerate  into  efleminacy. 

He  knew,  too,  that  the  dressing-rooms  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses  were  frequently  the  conversation  of  the  senramts  in 
the  steward's  room  ;  and  he  had  experience  that  these  con-^ 
versations  frequently  met  the  ears  of  the  masters  and  mis^ 
tresses  themselres ;  and  be  was  conscious  th«t  an  elaborate 
and  attentive  toilet  was  never  lost  upon  the  miod  of  any  fin 
male  who  heard  of  it  by  accident.    He  never  missed  a  point ; 
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and  tried  to  be  as  great  a  roan  to  his  valet  in  the  retirement  of 
his  dressing-room,  as  he  was  to  the  society  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  in  the  publicity  of  the  drawing-room.  And  here 
let  me  recommend  his  example  in  this  particular  to  both 
sexes ;  nay,  even  when  alone,  act  always  in  all  particulars  as 
though  the  eye  of  society  were  upon  you.  Preserve  2tU  the 
etiquettes  of  life  when  alone  and  in  your  family,  and  they  sit 
easily  and  gracefully  upon  you  in  public  ;  while  if  you  relax 
fbom  their  observance  in  your  private  hours,  your  manners* 
appear  when  put  on  to  sit  awkwardly,  like  the  Sunday  clothes 
of  a  linen-draper*8  apprentice. 

While  Ijcslie  was  thus  occupying  his  mind,  and  amusing 
his  impatience  by  attention  to  his  toilet,  Agnes  sat  almost 
unconscious  before  hers. 

Her  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  step 
she  had  taken.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  reviewed  all  the  argu- 
ments  which  had  induced  her  to  consent  to  the  interview. 
In  vain  she  spread  out  the  whole  tissue  of  conclusions  and 
deductions  which  had  led  to  it :  what  she  had  thought  solid, 
now  appeared  flimsy ;  and  not  even  her  innate  knowledge 
that  she  was  instigated  by  a  virtuous  motive,  could  reconcUe 
her  to  the  step  she  bad  taken. 

Perhaps,  also,  her  heart  began  to  tell  her  too  loudly,  that 
Leslie  was  not  quite  indifferent  to  it ;  perhaps  she  began  to 
find  that  all  the  warm  feelings  of  which  she  had  once  been 
30  proud,  had  only  slumbered,  and  had  not  been  extinguished  ; 
perhaps  she  began  to  experience  sensations  which  sent  her 
heart's  blood  up  into  her  cheek;  but  this,  instead  of  encour- 
aging and  tempting  her,  alarmed  her.  The  chord  was  again 
struck,  but  she  determined  to  crush  its  vibrations,  and  banish 
the>enterprising  hand  that  had  dared  to  strike  it. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Flounce  spread  out  the  costly 
dresses  of  her  wardrobe,  to  tempt  her  choice ;  and  in  vain  that 
she  reminded  her,  again  and  again,  that  the  dressing-bell  had 
sounded. 

Agnes  was  too' much  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections — too 
much  terrified  at  her  own  sensations — to  give  any  thought  to 
the  routine  of  common  things. 

She  was,  therefore,  dressed  after  her  maid's  own  taste  ; 
and,  as  the  second  bell  rang,  she  moved,  almost  unconsciously 
and  mechanically,  towards  the  drawing-room,  still  undeter- 
'**'SS^  "whether  to  keep  or  to  break  her  appointment. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  two  I   The  one  plotting  and 
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plAnniDg,  and  thinking  upon  destraetion  ;  the  other  insensi'' 
Me  of  danger,  yet  dreading  she  knew  not  what.  The  de- 
stroyer attending  to  all  the  mimUuB  of  the  toilet ;  and  the 
intended  yictim  insensible  and  careless  of  any  thing  but  that 
which  absorbed  her  mind. 

When  she  entered  the  room  the  party  were  all  assembled, 
and  her  entrance  was  the  signal  for  the  announcement  of 
dinner. 

Leslie  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  a  window,  with  his 
6ye  fixed  impatiently  on  the  door.  Their  eyes  met  as  she 
entered,  but  hers  were  immediately  withdrawn  ;  and  she 
f^eized  the  arm  of  an  old  peer,  who  stood  immediately  near 
the  door,  and  selected  him  as  her  escort  to  the  dinner-table. 

Leslie  bit  his  lip,  but  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Mary  Tren- 
(ham.  'JVevor,  as  usual,  walked  off  with  Lady  Flora  ;  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  guests  [mired  off  either  as  they  had  pre- 
meditated, or  promiscuously,  according  to  circumstances. 

At  first  the  conversation,  like  that  at  all  English  dinners, 
even  in  the  best  society,  consisted  principally  in  the  little  at- 
tentions of  the  table ;  disquisitions  of  cookery  among  the  old, 
and  challenges  to  Champagne  among  the  young.  The  merits 
of  Ude,  and  the  patisserie  of  Gunter  and  Jarrin — the  Vins 
de  Beaume,  Clos  de  Vougeot,  Epernay,  and  of  Xeris — were 
all  successively  canvassed. 

This  is  the  great  difierence  between  an  English  and  a  con- 
tinental dinner-table.  Here  they  seem  literally  met  to  eat 
and  drink,  and,  very  frequently,  to  talk  of  nothing  else. 
People  are  pressed  to  eat,  and  challenged  to  drink  ;  and  this 
dish,  and  that  wine,  are  successively  recommended,  either 
by  the  host  or  hostess,  or  by  those  who  have  partaken  of  it. 

On  the  continent  it  is  different.  Their  table  seems  a  re- 
union of  the  family  and  guests  for  the  purposes  of  conversa- 
tion. All  the  trouble  and  attention  of  the  dinner-table  de- 
volves'upon  the  servants  ;  every  one  calls  for  what  they  like, 
and  eat  or  drink  whatever  and  whenever  they  please,  just  as 
their  appetites  and  inclinations  serve. 

One  is  not  there  obliged  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  against 
one^s  inclination,  or  run  the  risk  of  offending  by  refusing. 

Surely  these  are  manners  more  congenial  to  rationality 
and  comfort,  than  those  of  our  own  dinner-tables  ?  and 
surely  it  is  quite  degrading  enough  to  poor  human  nature, 
that  she  cannot  exist  unless  sustained  by  a  certain  quantity 
of  ftsb,  flesh,  and  fowl,  without  making  the  operation  anf* 


gratificalion  oS eating  tbe  galyeet^a  «o&vennitioD,  to  abioe 
in  wfaioh  000  has  onlj  to  rMd  tbe  ^^  Almanach  des  Govt* 
muMls,"  Dr.  Kitchener,  and  ^^The  Lady's  Esaay  Hpon 
Puffs  and  Patisserie  ?" 

During  dinner  Leslie,  in  spite  of  the  light  artillery  with 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Lady  Maiy  Trentbam  and  his  op« 

Sosite  neighbours,  did  Rot  fail  to  fix  bis  eye  occas^uudly  on 
Irs.  Treror,  who  sat,  almost  silent,  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

As.  he  observed  her  downcast  looks  and  evident  absorp- 
tion, he  trembled  for  her  determination  as  to  her  appoint- 
ment ;  but  as  hers  was  not  a  mind  that  could  lightly  promise, 
he  trusted  to  its  performance,  and  betook  himself  to  meet 
and  return  the  fire  of  his  fair  adversaries,  who  were  rallying 
him  upon  his  insensibility  to  their  attractions,  and  to  the  ex- 
ample which  he  held  out  to  other  young  men  who  would 
imitate  him. 

Trevor  flirted  openly  with  Lady  Flora,  who,  by  her  bold 
manners,  end  evident  pleasure  at  his  attentions,  gave  occasion 
to  many  significant  shrugs  and  uplifted  eyes  fron^  tbe  silent 
consumers  of  the  delicacies,  ^efore  them.  Surely^,  thought 
Leslie,  she  cannot  be  so  much  above  her  sex  as  to  view  this 
with  indifierence  ?  and  he  immediately,  but  artfully,  tried 
various  ways  to  attract  her  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  her 
husband  ;  but  without  success ;  or,  if  she  did  observe  it,  it 
was  with  that  high-souled  indifference  that  never  suggested 
the  thought  of  retaliation,  with  which  Leslie  was  in  hopes 
she  might  be  inspired. 

At  length  the  napkins  were  removed  ;  the  ^nger  glasses, 
the  eau  de  Cologne^  hntl  esprit  de  rose^  had  gone  round  ;  the 
glittering  rings  had  again  taken  their  places  on  the  taper 
fingers  of  both  sexes  ;  the  dessert  was  placed,  the  servants 
withdrew,  and  a  momentary  silence  succeeded  by  various 
disquisitions  on  operas,  scandal,  politics,  literature,  and  the 
whole  oUa  podrida  of  the  conversation  of  a  full  table,  sur- 
rounded by  creatures  of  so  many  different  elements. 

Perhaps  the  art  and  tact  of  a  hostess  is  never  so  well 
shown  as  in  the  distribution  of  her  guests  at  her  table,  and 
in  the  care  she  displays  that  the  tempers  and  pursuits  of  those 
thrown  in  contact  with  each  other,  should  so  accord  as  to 
produce  unanimity  of  opinion,  or  so  contrast  as  to  elicit  mirth 
and  conversation  from  the  collision  of  opposite  sentiments* 
In  this  arrangement  Mrs.  Trevor  was,  in  general,  very  fortu- 
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fiftte ;  a  qtaek  perceptioii  of  ohtetcter,  H  prelt]^  liioroHg^ 
knowledge  of  the  minds  and  teiopers  of  her  guests,  led  hot 
Bonder  to  dttand  in  this  parHeular.  But,  on  the  present  eeca- 
sion,  an  almost  promiscuous  arrangement  had  taken  i^eeat 
the  taUe,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  a  ffirta'^ 
tion  had  induced  the  choice  of  a  neighbour,  the  other  guebtil 
by  aecident  were  most  ineon|rniofisly  mixed  toge^r. 

Thus  a  heavy  doctor  of  divinity,  ikmous  for  his  learned  dis- 
quisitions on  cookery,  was  placed  next  a  sentimental  young 
lady,  to  whom  the  very  mention  of  *^  eating  and  drinking** 
wa4  horrid.  The  voracious  doctor  was  for  filling  hw  folate 
with  everything  that  was  within  his  reach,  while  she  eould 
only  say  ftiiatly,  ^^  No,  no,'*  and  smell  to  her  vkiaigreUe^  or 
ffn  away  tlie  ftimes  of  the  viands. 

^^  You  ar^  very  delicate,  Qia*am,  I  am  afraid/*  said  th^ 
doctor ;  ^^  you  don't  take  enough  sustenanee  to  preserve  Uie 
eidsfeene*  of  a  sparrow  ;  and  aliow  me  to  observe,  youn|^iady, 
in  my  capacity  as  a  ciergyman,-that  it  behooves  us — aye, 
'  behooves  u»m4ro  show  our  gratitude  to  a  wise  and  l)en€^eettt 
Providence  by  partaking  largely  of  the  goods  which  it  faae 
;given  ys.'v^Another  slice  of  that  venison,  if  you  please.'^ 

The  worthy  divine,  whp  was  thus  showinjg  his  religlotiaiid 
his  gratitude  to  Providence,  and  gratifying  his  appetite  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  have  wondered  so  frequently  at  the 
very  delicate  appetite  of  his  fair  neighbour  had  he  known 
that,  at  a  hot  luncheon  at  three,  she  could  devour  poultry, 
Perigord  pies^  and  pin^-apple  j^y,  witib  any  young  person 
of  her  teens. 

The  consequence  of  their  immediate  contiguity  was,  that 
the  person  thought  her  a  squeamish,  affected  miss,  who  pre- 
ferred chalk  and  slate-pencil,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  com- 
pleadoa,  to  good,  wholesome  food  ;  and  the  ethereal  young 
lady  thought  him  anything  but  divine. 

Imme^ately  opposite  sat  a  young  fox-hunter — a  regular 
taiiy^ho,  neck  and  neck,  three<-bottle  man-*^<!farrying  the  rudest 
health  that  ever  sat  on  a  ruddy  cheek,  and  hating  all  dinners 
excepting  those  after  a  lbx-hiint — taking  interest  in  no  ad- 
venttires  but  those  of  the  chase-«^knowing  the  pedigree  bf 
his  horses  better  than  of  his  own  &mily-—valuing  his  4ogs 
more  than  the  best  society  in  Christendom,  and  admiring 
their  deep  baying  as  they  scudded  across  ^  plain,  to  al  the 
•compositions  of  a  Rossini,  or  all  the  execution  of  a  Pasta.^ 
And  yet,  withal,  he  was  a  fiae^  maqiy^ookiag  Mow ;  '**''* 
Vol.  11.-12 
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one  woold  have  no  objectioii  to  know  that  tbese  were  ihe 
wont  traits  of  our  modem  yoang  country  gentlemen. 

He  d d  London  as  a  bore — ^returned  another  for  his 

own  borough — and  considered  all  fine  parties  as  so  maiiy 
trammels  to  such  a  boisterous,  harum-scarum  fellow  as  he 
really  was,  and  as  he  chose  to  be. 

He  was  placed  between  Miss  Letitia  Folio  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Sensiiia  Folio,  both  regular  blues,  and  famous  for  their 
literary  attainments;  the  first  of  whom  was  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
and  the  other  as  nenroua  as  a  sensitive  leaf.  Our  honest  fox- 
hunter,  over  whose  birth  Harpocrates  had  certainly  not  pre- 
sided, was  very  voluble  in  his  remarks,  and  gave  his  neigh- 
bours accounts  of  hak-breadth  'scapes,  five-barred  gates, 
running  to  earth,  &c.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  phy- 
sical misfortunes  of  his  fair  neighbours,  but  he,  unfortunately, 
perpetually  mistook  the  one  for  the  other ;  and  while  he 
whispered — ^if  any  sound  emitted  by  his  stentorian  lungs 
could  be  called  a  whisper — into  the  ear  of  the  deaf  lady,  he 
roared  with  the  tremendous  sound  of  a  tally-ho  into  that  of 
her  sister  :  so  that  the  one  was  entirely  unconscious  that  she 
was  addressed,  and  went  on  sipping  her  wine  and  picking 
her  partridge  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  while  the  other 
kept  starting  in  her  chair  at  his  vociferous  remarks,  till  she 
nearly  overset  her  wine  and  every  thing  near  her,  and  was 
once  or  twice  nearly  putting  the  fork  into  her  eye  instead  of 
her  mouth. 

Our  Nimrod,  however,  went  on  eating  and  drinking,  and 
whispering  and  ro^hg,  quite  unconscious  of  the  inattention 
paid  to  him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mischief  he  was  doing 
on  the  other. 

The  facetious  Mr.  Quibble,  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
puns,  and  who  was  vulgar  enough  to  utter  them  whenever 
they  came  into  his  head,  was  unfortunately,  in  bis  own  opi- 
nion, quite  lost  between  two  antiquated  maidens,  the  rigidity 
of  whose  features  had  never  relaxed  since  the  age  of  twenty, 
except  at  a  tale  of  scandal,  or  at  the  loss  of  a  reputation. 

His  jokes  were  therefore  quite  thrown  away ;  and  what  he 
thought  ought  to  have  been  a  palpable  hit,  and  ^^  the  very 
bedt  thing  be  bad  said  a  long  time,",  was  absolutely  unheani 
or  unnoticed,  though  he  gave  three  editions  of  it. 

l^his  was  an  observation  that  our  fox-hunter,  pouring  wine 
by  pailfiils  down  his  capacious  throat,  put  him  in  mind  of— 
a  quarto  between  two  folios,  alluding  to  his  fair  neighbours. 
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Ijady  Clara  Mowbray^  a  fioe  lively  girl,  was  placed  be- 
tween two  political  peers,  who  discussed  the  national  debt, 
the  Catholic  question,  the  financ^  report*  and  the  anticipated 
budget,  across  her,  till  their  words  entering  both  ears  at  the 
same  time,  created  a  jUmble  in  her  poor  little  head  that  she 
wished  to  get  to  her  piano  to  dispel. 

The  physician  and  apothecary,  for  whom  there  were 
always  covers  during  the  residence  of  the  family,  were  placed 
together,  and  hating  one  another  cordially,  they  took  wine 
with  each  other,  with  faces  that  would  have  made  a  spec- 
tator imagine  they  were  swallowing  their  uwn  potions. 
'  The  worthy  professor,  who  had  arrived  from  London  in 
the  morning,  was  describing  the  Pons  Asinorum  and  Eu- 
clid's 47th,  by  way  of  pastime  to  two  young  ladies,  for  he 
could  think  of  no  other  playthings  than  angles,  'rhomboids, 
and  parallelograms,  while  the  young  ladies  themselves  were 
thinking  of  fkr  other  propositions  than  those  of  Euclid. 

D'Oyley  discussed  every  subject  that  met  his  ear  with  the 
same  volubility,  and  as  though  he  were  perfect  master  of 
everything  connected  with  it ;  and  never  finished  a  sentence, 
whether  it  were  of  poetry  or  cookery,  of  politics  or  pleasure, 
without  his  favourite  addition  of  ^^  Well,  if  there  is  anything 
1  do  understand,**  iSzc. 

Trevor  continued  to  give  Lady  Flora  his  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  Agnes  was  constrained  to  keep  up  a  desultory  con- 
versation with  the  elderly  peer,  who  had  handed  her  down, 
and  the  new  member  for  the  county  on  her  left,  while  Leslie 
was  martyrizing  under  the  pretty  conceits  of  his  fair  com- 
panion, and  watching  with  scrutinizing  though  furtive  glan- 
ces, the  various  changes  of  countenance  wluch  were  exhi- 
bited on  that  face  which  was  really  the  ^^  tell-tale*'  of  the 
mind  within.  ' 

At  lengtK  Agnes  rose,  and  gloves^  fans,  and  mnaigrettes^^ 
were  collected  by  the  ladies,  who  followed  her. 

Leslie  caught  her  eye  once  in  the  general  move,  but  it 
spoke  nothing  by  which  he  could  interpret  her  intentions. 

He  rushed  to  the  door,  and  was  luckily  in  time  to  open  it 
for  the  retreating  fair  ones,  thinking  he  might  receive  some 
signali  some  slight  recognition  of  5ie  engagement ;  but  she 
passed  without  giving  any,  and  he  closed  the  door  upon  the 
rustling  silks  with  an  agony  of  uncertainty  and  impatience. 

The  gentlemen  now  gave  themselves  up  much  more  freely 
to  the  bottle  than  is  generally  the  present  usage  in  London ; 
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but  those  who  cultivate  deotkmeeriDff  interetfte  wmt  Bi?0  in 
to  the  vices  as  well  as  the  customs  of  the  electors  (  for  vuuij 
a  member  has  beeu  elected  for  a  borough  more  through  the 
idea  of  his  being  a  *^  jolly  fellow,"  ihan  froia  any  pairiotism 
or  talent,  or  oUier  claim  he  poesessed  to  qualify  him  iW  m 
seat  in  the  British  senate. 

Trevor  was  very  aniiousto  keep  up  the  pr^ondera^Ce  of 
his  interest  in  the  county,  and  for  that  purpose  paid  parlicCh 
lar  attention  to  the  young  Nimrod,  and  pledged  him  m 
bumper  after  bumper,  to  bia  hunting  toasts,  till,  to  Leslie's 
great  joy,  ho  perceived  tbe  wine  to  take  a  sensible  eflbot  oo 
his  brain. 

Leslie,  wrapt  up  in  himselfj  did  not  join  in  the  oonveraa* 
tion.  He  was  too  restless,  too  impatient,  too  uncertain  of 
the  events  of  tbe  night.  His  passions  were  up  with  eacpec* 
tation  ;  his  heart  was  on  fire  with  tbe  project  he  meditated^ 
and  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  control  his  feelings  S^ 
that  they  should  not  betray  his  anxiety* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   ASSiaNATZON« 
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In  Mcli  t  Bight 
Sltdo4  DMe  ivitli  a  wiUew  ia  l«r  hand 
Vjffm  tbe  wild  Mfeobanlv,  wd  wmY'd  bar  lore 
Tv  eomc  again  to  Carthage. 

■     ■  I  -In snch a  night 

Did  Jctfica  ttaai  frota  the  wcalA^  J«ar, 
And  with  an  nnthrift  lo?e  did  run  iroia  Veniea. 

Shakspeare. 
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Tam  place  that  Leslie  had  named  in  his  letter  for  the  inter- 
view was  a  favourite  spot  with  Agnes,  and  one  to  which  he 
knew  she  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  on  moonlight  nights, 
to  seek  some  relief  from  the  heartless  set  with  which  her  own 
diawing-room  was  so  frequently  filled,  in  the  contemplation 

Hd  beautifiil  scenery  which  surrounded  it ;  and  here  he  had 
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ihequeiitly  seen  her  in  the  height  of  her  feeling  g^ve  wiy  to 
paroxysms  of  sorrow  at  the  disappointment  of  her  hppes. 
He  was  aware  that  during  the  nights  when  the  moon  was 
brightest  her  habit  of  walking  alone  had  been  so  constant,  that 
her  absence  from  the  drawing-room  would  pass,  unobserved, 
and  he  knew  that  she  would  think  this  likewise.  It  was 
therefore  that  he  named  this  place  and  hour. 

It  had  been  by  watching  her  during  these  evening  strolls, 
that  he  had  discovered  this  to  be  her  place  of  resort  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft  as  he  had  observed  her^ 
and  heard  her  apostrophise  the  moon,  and  admire  aloud  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  then  apparently  contrast  it  with  the 
noise,  and  revelry,  and  nonsense  within,  had  he  been  tempted 
to  break  in  upon  her  SoUtude,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  thoughts  which  occupied  her,  and  which  were  so 
powerful  as  thus  to  embody  themselves  almost  dnconsciously 
into  words.  But  there  was  in  these  moments  alway  some- 
thing so  sad,  so  solemn,  so  almost  sacred,  in  the  retirement  of 
a  creature  so  young  and  beautiful  into  her  own  thoughts,  such 
a  shaking  off  of  everything  that  was  earthly  in  the  sorrow  to 
which  he  had  here  seen  her  resign  herself,  that  even  the  bold 
heart  of  Leslie  quailed  at  the  idea  of  intruding  upon  her  ;  and 
the  dread  that  his  appearance  might  prevent  visits  which 
might  at  some  future  period  afford  him  the  opportunity  he  so 
anxiously  wished,  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  confine  him- 
self merely  to  observation.  This  had,  however,  sufficiently 
apprised  him  of  the  state  of  her  heart  and  feelings  (for  here^ 
she  gave  unrestrained  way  to  their  influence),  to  enable  him  to 
work  upon  them  in  his  conversations  at  other  momentsr 

The  spot  thus  selected  by  Agnes  as  the  solitary  temple  of 
her  sorrows,  had,  alas !  been  one  of  those  which  bad  been  the 
scene  of  her  pleasures  in  the  early  period  of  her  marriage. 
Its  beauties  had  struck  her  on  her  first  visit  to  Trevor  Hall,  and 
it  was  there  that  she  had  then  realized  many  of  her  anticipa- 
tions of  happiness  with  her  husband.  It  was  there  that  he 
had  joined  with  her  in  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  nature  ; 
had  read  to  her,  listened  to  her  guitar,  or  sat  with  her  in  all 
the  silence  of  pleasure,  lulled  into  a  forgetfulness  of  every  thing 
but  themselves  and  their  present  happiness,  by  the  surge  of 
the  >vave,  as  it  dashed  against  the  cliff;  or  by  the  cascade,  as 
it  tumbled  down  the  mountain  in  the  ppean.  Had  Leslie 
been  aware  of  this,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  named  su^h  a 
place  as  the  scene  of  their  interview. 
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Th$  flp^itsdf  w«8  hi  maotoA  fiott  dn  fWMMMyfteqqept» 
td  p«rt9  of  the  p«rk,  being  at  the  Vaek  of  one  of  tlioee  kwe 
ptonWitiiw  wiueh  had  grown  ibr  agea  on  the  brow  of  a  ra 
^utrleoknig  the  sea.  A  somII  lawn  was  here  owakadowed 
lijr  the  high  trees  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  care 
that,  by  &  oomnianda  of  Agnes,  had  been  beatewed  upon  it, 
preserved  the  grass  in  all  its  terdant  freshness,  in  spite  of  its 
prdBKiAity  £b  t&  ocean,  towards  which  the  lawn  shelved  down 
gradually ;  while  to  the  right  and  left  rose  the  natural  ram* 
parts  of  the  sea,  from  one  of  which  rolled  the  cascade  which 
Lefilie  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Villars* 

Several  small  banks  of  turf)  surrounded  by  flowers,  had 
been  created  by  the  command  of  Agnes ;  and  a  small  Corin- 
tM|A  temple  had  likewise  been  erected  in  this  little  arena  of 
beauties,  to  which  there  was  access  only  by  one  or  two  almost 
impereeptibld  avenues  threogh  the  ancient  oaks  and  etans, 
wl^cb,  with  their  dark  foliage,  formed  a  fine  contrast  with  Che 
1>rigfat  U)d  smooth  lawn  beneath  them. 

This  was  the  fdace  selected  by  Leslie  for  Ins  intervietvwith 
Agties ;  and  it  was  here,  under  the  bright  canopy  of  heaven, 
lliat  she,  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence,  had 
consented  to  see  him  once  before  his  departure. 

On  quitting  the  dinner-table,  Leslie  had  entered  the  draw- 
ing4'oom,  with  ananxious  and  a  trembling  step,  dreading  lest 
the  first  object  which  might  strike  him  sliould  be  Agnes  un- 
prepared for  the  interview..  An  agitated  glance  around  the 
Toom  convinced  him  in  a  moment  Uiatshe  was  not  there,  and 
gave  him  additional  b&pe  of  the  performance  of  her  original 
intention.  «*• 

A  large  French  clock  on  the  mantlepiece  told  him  there 

was  still  half  an  hour  to  the  appointed  moment ;  but  he  feh 

4faat  he  was  becoming  too  much  agitated  to  pass  that  half  hour 

in  the  routine  of  common  drawing-room  conversation  ;  and 

-as  the  different  gentlemen  came  from  tbedining-pariour,  et^- 

•ties  of  conversation,  of  cards,  or  of  music,  were  soon  formed. 

80  as  to  prevent  his  absence  from  being  observed.    He  took 

the  first  opportunity  therefore  of  quitting  the  room  :  he  felt 

that  his  agitation  was  at  present  too  great  for  the  presence  oi 

inind  which  he  felt  to  be  necessary  at  the  approaching  mier- 

view,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  he  should  reqiune  the  Ml  com- 

wiand  of  every  art  of  which  he  was  master,  lest  the  too  early  ex- 

*ubiiion  of  his  own  violent  passions  might  alarm  her,  wlnlefaer 

were  sufficiently  calm  to  enable  her  to  escape  fi<>m  his 
tunity. 


Wi  ^stmakM  ttuMbftB  to  ptsrae  idtervening  tiiiike  in 
coHocdag  hb  thoughts,  and  ia  prafnting  fainuidf  for  the  tneet- 
iog.  In  spito  of  fimedf,.  almost  fof  tto  first  time  in  his  life, 
iio  Ibund  it  iietily  impossible  to  control  the  ardour  of  his  paa- 
siona,  and  to  resume  tlMt  sang-frM  which  was  necessary  to 
watch  his  victim,  and  take  adratitage  of  any  opportunity  that 
might  be  afforded.  The  recollection,  however,  of  seine  of  his 
favourite  phrases  and  maxims  enabled  him  Boon  to  take  the 
reins  <^  his  passions  into  hiii  own  handis* 

He  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  place  appointed,  and 
sought  for  some  temporary  reUef  fiom  the  viblenee  and  im- 
patience of  his  feehngs  m  tiie  contemplation  of  the  scene 
which  he  hoped  might  witness  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wia^^s.  He  amused,  or  rather  occupied  himself  in  inspecting 
4lie  envffons,  to  asceo'tain  that  there  was  no  intruder,  and  Co 
make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
tile  spot ;  and  by  the  time  be  had  pHioed  himself  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple,  he  felt  that  he  w»  ^^  lumself  again*'  in  every 
tbmg^  but  ^e  aniciety  he  ezperiwHSod  lest  she  should  not  keep 
her  appointment. 

It  was  one  of  those  clear  bri^t  nights  which  but  seldom 
visit  our  northern  atmosphere  ;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen, 
bet  the  whole  sky  was  studded  so  numerously  with  stars,  that 
the  head  tiecame  nearly  dizzy  with  their  contemplation : 
amidst  them  the  bright  moon,  which  had  nearly  *^  filled  her 
circling  orb,"  moved  slowly,  cahnly,  and  solemnly,  throwing 
her  white  radiance  in  one  targe  undulating  column  upon  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  ocean,  whMe  its  toightness  trembled 
on  the  foliage  of  the  majestic  trees  that  bowed  to  the  whisper- 
ing of  a  warm  antumnal  breeze. 

As  Leslie  looked  around  he  felt  that  everything  conspired 
in  his  favour;  the  solemn  8tillness-*-the  bright  moonligbC — 
the  murmuring  of  the  waters — the  distant  sound  of  the  music 
firom  the  house,  tdiich  at  intervals  broke  upon  the  ear,  all 
united,  gave  to  the  scene  that  voluptuousness  of  nature  which 
art  can  never  imitate.  AH  this  had  little  effect  upon  his  own 
fedings ;  but  he  knew  from  experience  the  influence  it  was 
likely  to  have  on  a  young  and  romantic  mind,  and  on  a  heart 
so  little  n9i  as  that  of  Agnes.  Leslie  was  now  quite  cool, 
and  ^uck  his  repeater,  ^  his  impatience  suggested  that  the 
time  appointed  must  be  near  at  hand.  ^^Seven«— eight--M>ne 
— ^two— three  quarters,"  counted  iie  aloud.  ^^  No,  not  yet,' ' 
said  he,  and  he  almost  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  watch  ! 
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but  it  lootf  comet,  forno^tiiiiepiece  keeJiB  truer  tiiiiB ikbn  a 
lover's,  at  least  before  auccetn  baa  crowned  his  pursuit ; .  after- 
wards, Leslie  bad  sometimes  found  bis  half  an  bdur  too  slow. 
A  slight  agitation  of  th^  trees  from  the  wind  madei  him  start 
i^i  that  direction,  lest  any  intruder  might  be  near  to  interrupt 
them.     All  was,  however,  again  quiet. 

^^  No,"  said  he,  in  soliloquy ;  ^^  thwe  are  no  eyes  but  those 
of  the  stars  to  gaze  upon,a  lover's  transports,  or  to  witness  a 
lady's  blushes  ;  nothing  but  the  .whisperings  of  the  breeze  to 
betray  them." 

He  struck  his  repeater  again,  and  the  hour  of  appointment 
sounded  ;  still  nothing  indicated  the  approach /of  Agnes.  ^ 

^^  But  will  she  come  ?"  said  he  again,  and  a  sickness  came 
over  his  heart  at  the  apprehension  which  this  question  created. 
^^  Will  no  intervening  scruple,  no  impertinent  conscience, 
with  its  whispers  of  conjugal  duty,^tep  in  and  disappoint 
me  ?  Yet,  no— no,"  pursued  he,  ^^  she  thinks  I  comebere  to 
take  my  leave  for  ever.  She  imagines  me  struggling  between 
passion  and  duty — she  thinks  she  comes  to  confirm  me  in  a 
virtuous  resolution,  and  will  not  fail ;  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  gulf  below  is  hid 
by  heartsease." 

Thus  soliloquised  Ledie,  sotto  voce^  when  he  evidently 
heard  footsteps  fast  approching  the  spot  in  which  the  sound 
came.  He  rushed  in  jthe  direction— his  heart  beating  with 
rapture — his  soul  all  expectation — ^when,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  plantation,  he  met — ^not  Mrs.  Trevor,  but  to  his  horror, 
Trevor  himself,  in  a  state  of  intoxication !  Lesfie,  in  his 
impatience,  had  approached  too  near  to  him  to  escape ;  indeed, 
had  nearly  seized  bis  hand  ere  he  had  discovered  his  mistake. 

^^  Curse  these — winding  paths.  I've  miss'd — my  way. 
Eh,  Leslie !  why — what  brings  you  here,  man  ?"  stammered 
Trevor.      ■        ■     ' 

This  question  set  Leslie's  fears  that  his  intrusion  was  in- 
tended at  rest.  Curses  rose  to  his  lips,  but  prudence  repressed 
them. 

*«  Oh,  nothing — nothing  but  my  love  of  solitude  and 
scenery,"  replied  he. 

"  Love  of  solitude  and  scenery — no— no,"  said  Trevor. 
**  I  don't  believe  that — ^they  are  no  loves  of  yours.  'Tis  some 
woman-^some  intrigue  now  I  know*— st>me  damned  intrigue; 

'  ^ou  are  playing  me  false." 
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'*^¥ltLfiog  poU'  Mb9  V^  exclaimed  Ledie,  iktand  9X  this 
(sqp^eeh,  firom  hiii  owh  ccmmotiflnesB  of  its  trulb^ 

«^  YeSf  L^^,  fyt  not  confiding  in  me*  Art  we  not 
brotheri  in  ttrtas?  Come  now,  tell  me  who  it  is:  yM  know 
me  teo  w^  to  ima^ne  I  woaM  interrupt  or  betray  nnj  thing 
of  the  sort,*'  hiccuped  out  Trevor. 

^  No*-^no-*^nOt  now  for  heaven's  sake !''  exclaimed  Leslie, 
impatient  for  his  departure^  and  fearful  that  Agnes  might  heat 
y m^  and  retrlmt  without  granting  him  the  desired  interview. 

^^  Let  me  lee,"  said  'Drevor,  with  that  obstinacy  which 
somethnes  characterises  drunkenness,  ^^  who  have  we  in  the 
house?  There's  Lady  Freelove-^nO'*«-no^«^it  isn't  her* 
There  ia^ '' 

^^  Nay^— nay^yOu  shall  know  all  to-morrow-Hdl^-att--^ 
but  begone  now  t"  again  exclaimed  Leslie,  aknoet  in  a  pasaon 
with  )m  impatience. 

^  If  she  is  a  married  woman,"  continued  Trevor  unmoved, 
«^you  may  tell  me  saibly ;  and  her  Inisband  shaH  never  be  a 
jot  the  wiser." 

*^No«^6o»  in  this  instance  I  trust  the  husband  never 
will  he  a  jot  the  wiser,' '  said  Ledie.  **  Bot  begone,  or  you  '11 
ruin  all." 

*^  And  if  I  go,  you  will  ruin-— '• 

Leslie,  at  this  moment  thinking  he  heard  a  noise  among 
tti^  trees,  and  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  femato  drapery, 
seized  Trevor,  and  forcibly  urged  him  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lawn :  during  which  operation,  Uw  remembrance  of  his  own 
object  in  leaving  the  house  seemed  to  recur  to  Trevor's  mind^ 
and  he  uttered  an  indistiiict  inquiry  if  Leslie  had  Seen  any 
thing  of  Lady  Flora  ?" 

Leslie  saw  the  whole  afiair  in  its  Hjgfat  hgfat  in  an  instant ; 
and  declaring  that  he  had  seen  Lady  Flora  quit  the  terrace 
in  the  fiont  of  the  drawing-room,  and  direct  her  steps  towards 
an  aviary  in  quite  a  difierent  part  oi  the  park,  he  contrived, 
to  his  great  joy,  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcon^e  intruder.  Still, 
however,  there  was  no  appearance  of  Agnes  ;  and  he  begah 
to  fear  that  she  had  indeed  come  during  the  unexpected  visit 
of  her  husband,  and  had  been  frightened  from  her  purpose. 

Agnes,  in  the  mean  time,  sat  anxiously  in  her  drso^Dg- 
Foom,  still  irresohite  whether  slie  shoold  keep  or  Inreak  the 
i^pmntment.  Her  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  her 
intentions  could  not  hide  from  her  a  deep  sense  of  the  im* 
propriety  and  danger  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take.    Y''* 
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she  saw  no  other  method  by  which  she  coaM  mge  fhe  neCw* 
stty  of  Leslie's  departure,  and  secure  his  obectiende  to  her 
wishes,  unless  she  made  a  confidant  of  'her  husband,  and  ac- 
complished them  through  him.  This  was  a  schone,  however, 
too  pregnant  with  danger  for  her  to  think  of;  and  yet  it  was 
the  only  one  she  ought  to  have  pursued.  No  consideration 
for  a  husband's  safety  should,  in  a  wife,  induce  the  conceal- 
meot  of  any  thing  prejudicial  to  his  honour. 

As  Leslie  watched  the  progress  of  the  clock,  impatient  at 
the  slow  progress  of  time  ;  so  Agnes  watched  the  pendtde 
on  her  chimney-piece  with  precisely  the  contrary  feeling. 
She  wished  for  the  power  of  arresting  its  progress ;  she  wished 
that  the  appointed  hour  which  called  for  her  decision  might 
never  come.  As  minutes  had  appeared  hours  to  Leslie,  so 
did  the  intervals  between  tlie  quarters  pf  each,  by  her  time* 
piece,  appear  but  as  moments  to  Agones.  As  the  time  ap» 
proached,  her  agitation  increased  ;  and  as  she  counted  it  at 
last  striking  the  hour  as  though  it  had  been  her  knell,  every 
stroke  of  the  clock  went  to  her  heart,  and  she  almost  «isped 
for  breath.  For  a  moment  she  determinedLto  bi^ak  &r  a^ 
pointment ;  and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  irva  vain  'd^teoipC 
to  calm  her  agitation.  «■ 

As  minute  after  minute  rolled  on  however,  she  again  beg^n 
to  hesitate.  Imagination  pictured  the  agony  of  Leslie ;  she 
bethought  her  bow  involuntary  had  been  his  crime,  and  that 
it  was  no  fiiult  of  his  that  it  bad  come  to  her  knowledge. 
His  forbearance,  his  respect,  his  pfudence,  through  the  Long 
series  of  months  that  this  passion  had  been  preying  upon  his 
heart — for  the  discovery  had. been  made,  in  such  a  way  that 
could  leave  no  doubt  upon  her  mind  as  to  the  strength  and 
sincerity  and  duration  of  his  affection — gave  her  confidence 
in  his  honour.  The  idea  that  her  influence  might  confirm- 
him  in  the  resolution  to  leave  her,  not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with 
the  hope  that  an  interview  might  in  some  measure  soothe 
his  agony,  without  compromising  herself,  ail  rushed  upon 
her  thoughts  at  once,  and  overturned  the  resolution  she  had 
almost  taken  hot  to  attend  her  appointment.  Tt  was  now 
nearly  a  quarter  past  nine.  She  seized  a  new  Cashmere,  that 
had  arrived  from  town  that  very  morning,  and  which  had 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  by  Flounce  oyer  the  cheval 
glass — again  hesitated — then  hastily  wrapping  it  around  her 
as  though  fearful  of  her  own  resolution,  she  hurried  through 
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tbe  c<i8enKent  that  opened  into  the  terrace,  and  hastened  to 
the  place  o§  rendezvous.        , 

The  beauty  of  the  night— the  brightness  of  the  moon — the 
myriads  of  stars  were  unheeded  by  her.  Every  thing  was 
cakn  without,  every  thing  turbulent  witiun.  Her  heart  palpi- 
tated, so  that  it  almost  impeded  her  progress.  All  her  senses 
seemed  to  have  derived  an  additional  degree  of  acuteness. 
The  faliiug  of  a  leaf,  as  she  passed  through  the  trees,  ap« 
peared  to  her  imagination  almost  like  a  peal  of  thunder.  She 
felt  that  if  she  suffered  herself  to  think,  she  should  even  now 
turn  back— and  she  did  not  think. 

The  impatient  Leslie  was  pacing  the  lawn  with  rapid  strides, 
cursing  Trevor  for  his  disappointment,  and  almost  ready  in 
his  passion  to  dash  his  head ,  against  the  trees ;  for  he  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  her  coming.  When  he  heard  her  ap- 
proach, he  rushed  to  the  entrance  from  the  plantation,  and 
was  doomed  this  time  not  to  be  disappointed^ 

Breathless  from  his  late  agitation,  and  from  the  quick  tran- 
sition of  his  feelings,  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
utter  a  word.  Agnes  herself  trembled  too  much  to  break  a 
silence,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  beating  of  their 
hearts.  ' 

At  their  first  encounter,  Leslie  had  seized  her  hand  ;  and 
she  had,  almost  unconsciously,  permitted  him  to  retain  it. 
At  length,  in  that  whisper  which  is  so  indicative  of  high- 
wrought  passion,  he  exclaimed — ^^  My  sweet  friend,  this  is 
indeed  kind  !  How  shall  I  be  grateful  enough  for  this  good* 
ness — ^how  shall  I  repay  your  confidence  ?" 

^^  Oh !  Sir  Robert  Leslie,''  Agnes  replied,  with  trembling, 
"  Nay — nay— release  my  hand." 

*•  How  can  I,  when  it  trembles  so,"  said  Leslie.  "  Repose 
with  confidence  on  my  arm — tranquillize  your  spirits." 

"Presently — presently,"  replied  Agnes.  "Pardon  thiai 
agitation.  Do  not  think  ill  of  me.  Sir  Robert,  for  thus  com- 
plying with  your  request " 

"  Can  my  sweet  friend — can  Mrs.  Trevor  think  me  so  un- 
grateful," interrupted  Leslie.  "Rather  let  me  thank  you 
on  my  knees  for  your  condescension." 

"  Oh !  no — no — no,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  as  with  both  hands 
ahe  prevented  his  assuming  the  attitude  his  words  threatened. 
^*  Let  me  collect  my  scattere#'senses.    You  must  leave  me." 

"  Leave  xpu  9"  - 

"Yes!"  pursued  Agnes.    "Accident  has  betrayed  th»' 
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wbieii  I  Ottgbt  never  io  have  knaivii;  but  kn6witig  i^^V 
would  be  a  crime  to  encourage  your  presence.  I  eaaie  kere 
UMirely  (o  dakn  your  prooiMe  of  €|aitting  me  for  ever.'* 

*^C^I  you  I''  exclaimed  Leslie.  ^*  Wel^I  must  bow  to 
your  eommands ;  but  tell  me<«*H>fa  i  teQ  me  where  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  exertioo  tbtt  must  destroy  me.  My  feelings 
are  unsuspected  by  the  vhcde  world.  You  are  uninfluenced 
by  them*  excepting  in  the  kindness  of  your  ]Mty«  Can  you 
not  depend  on  a  discretion  which  has  preserved  the  se^et 
even  from  you  for  mpntha  ?  Oaa  you  doubt  the  prudence 
which  has  hitherto  kept  down  feelingat  the  fervour  of  which 
ba0  almost  broke  my  heart  ?" 

fct  Ob  !-<*no«<«no**4rno,"  replied  Agnes,  with  increasiaji' 
agitaUon.  ^^  But  my  bonouri^^Mfny  peace  of  mind-— require  it.'* 

^  Nay-^naj ;  but  none— *iione*«^will  know  it^V  aaid  Ledie. 

«4 Ob  !*^ye»«^esi  there  will  be  one;  and  my  own  oon-* 
sciousness  would  imagi^  the  truUi  in  every  eye  that  looked 
upon  me<*^wOuid  interpret  every  observation  into  a  sneer,  and 
tranilbrm  the  smiles  of  friendship  into  those  of  pity  or  of 
3Corn«^"  and  her  vcice  faltered  still  more. 

^«  Nay^--nAy*n-ni^  sweet  friend  i"  ^d  Leslie,  who  had  not 
telinquished  her  hand,  drew  her  closer  to  him  ;  ^^  this  is  in- 
deed too  fastidious ;  this  is  unlike  yourself,  to  saenfice  so  much 
to  a  foolish  and  a  heartless  world.  Think  upon  aU  I  have 
sufiered*>--aU  that  I  must  suffer.  Recollect  that  accfdent 
alone  betrayed  the  knowledge  of  my  passion !" 

^^  Hold  ^  Eobert  Leslie !"  and  Agnes  spoke  with  more 
energy  than  she  had  yet  exerted ;  ^it  is  true,  I  do  awe  this 
imhappy  knowledge  to  accidentt  That  was  neither  your 
blame  nor  mine  but  for  you  to  speak  it  is  insult— *for  me  to' 
listen  to  it  is  crime." 

(^  Nay-^nay  ;'^  and  Leslie's  passion  got  the  better  of  his 
9€iing-froid ;  ^^Can  that  be  crime  which  is  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  ?  Can  that  be  deemed  insult  which  is  the  emanation 
of  the  purest  passion,  and  which  has  been  engendered  by  ^ 
contemplation-  of  goodness  and  loveliness  pining  under  the 
undeserved  neglect-?*^^'* 

^^Sir  Robert  Leslie,  I  will  not  hear  you!''  exclaimed 
Agnes. 

"  Nay,"  pursued  Leslie,  **  but  your  husband-—-^' 

^^  Is  your  friend,  and.trusts  you,"  interrupted  Agnes.  ^\  I 
came.  Sir  Robert  Leslie,  relying  on  your  letter ;  to  confirm 

^u  m  a  virtuous  resolution :  keep  it^  Sir;  for  yopr  own  sake 
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•***for  fnine'^-^^nd  her  voice  again  became  tremulous.  Her 
energy  was  gone,  and  Leslie  felt  it. 

"  But  Agnes"— —and  be  would  have  proceeded,  but  she 
drew  herself  up  in  a  mopiient,  and  with  dignity  interrupted 
him,  by  saying,  proudly,  ^  Mistress  Trevor,  sir,  that  is  my 
name,  and  it  shall  never  be  disgraced  by  me.  Leave  me — 
permit  me  to  depart :  I  have  done  wrong — I  feel  it ;  but  leave 
me — leave  me,  sir,  to  the  bitterness  of  my  repentance  and  ray 
tears  ;'^  and  Agnes  wept. 

Although  she  had  begun  this  last  sentence  with  firmness,  her 
voice  sunk  into  womanly  tenderness  at  the  conclusion ;  and 
as  she  uttered  the  word  "  tears,"  Leslie  felt  the  burning  drops 
of  them  on  his  hand.  He  felt  also  the'  advantage  he  had 
gained  :  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  there  were  feelings  for 
him  struggling  in  her  heart ;  and  calculating  upon  what  he 
had  met  with  in  other  women,  he  determined  to  persevere. 

^^  Tears-^tears — ^my  sweet  friend :  what  occasion  is  there 
for  tears,*'  exclaimed  he,  ^^  where  alt  may  be  smiles  :  the  in- 
voluntary knowledge  of  my  love  is  no  crime  in  you :  my  at- 
tention to  others  will  blind  the  world " 

^^  And  what  will  blind  my  own  conscience  V*  exoJaimed 
she,  with  agony.  ^^  Go,  sir ;  and  if  to  have  added  another 
pang  to  an  already  suffering  heart  can  be  a  triumph,  enjoy  it 
— it  is  yours." 

"  Nay— nay — "  and  he  drew  her  more  closely  to  him. 

"  Unhand  me,  I  insist — I  implore     ■    " 

At  this  moment,  the  tread  of  heavy  footsteps  approaching, 
alarmed  them  both.  Agnes^  in  an  agony  of  terror,  heard  her 
husband's  voice,  and  would  have  fled,  but  that  her  feet  seemed 
to  refuse  their  office :  she  could  only  reach  the  steps  of  the 
temple,  on  which  she  sank,  exhausted  and  fainting,  while 
Leslie  still  preserved  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  intercept 
Trevor  at  the  entrance  of  the  lawn. 

He  had  sought  in  vain  for  Lady  Flora — had  returned  to  the 
dinner-table,  swallowed  three  or  four  more  bumpers;  and 
"then  not  finding  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and  still  imagining 
that  she  was  expecting  him,  had  again  unconsciously  wan- 
dered towards  the  lawn  where  he  had  left  Leslie. 

Leslie's  passions  were  at  their  height :  the  scalding  tear 
upon  his  hand  had  acted  like  lightning ;  the  dominion  of  his 
hist  was  Upon  him ;  he  had  touched  Agnes ;  touched  her 
while  his  heart  and  mind  were  bent  on  her  possession ;  and 
the  collision  bad  set  his  senses  in  a  Maze.    He  seized  Trovcfl^'s 
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arm  with  an  energy  that  aiisost  startled  him  out  orhia  intoxi- 
cation. He  felt  that  he  could  have  dashed  him  from  the 
precipice  into  the  ocean  for  this  intemiptioo,  and  would  have 
done  it,  but  that,  amidst  all  the  frenzy  of  Us  passion,  he  recol- 
lected that  by  making  her  a  widow,  he  should  cut  off  every 
hope  of  possessing  Agnes,  excepting  ad  a  wife. 

It  was  the  peculiai^  characteristic  of  Leslie's  mind,  that 
in  the  very  height  and  tide  of  his  feelings,  his  coolness  and 
calculation  seldom  forsook  him. 

To  Leslie's  fierce  question  of  what  brought  hun  there 
again,  Trevor  stammered  some  excuse  about  Lady  Flora, 
which  Leslie  was  not  sorry  that  Agnes  should  hear. 

^^My  dear  Leslie,''  said  he,  ^^I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did 
not  mean  to  intrude  ;  but  somehow  or  other— ^curse  me  if  I 
can  find  Lady  Flora-*-!  mean,  I  can't  find  my  way:"  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  seeing  Agnes,  ^^  Eh,  oh !  she  is  come ; 
Leslie,  you  are  a  lucky  rogue ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;"  and  then 
approaching  Agnes,  who  had  just  sense  enough  to  wrap  her- 
self up  closer  in  her  shawls  he  continuedi  with  abow  that  almost 
sent  him  prostrate,  ^^  Madam,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons." 

^^  'Sdeath,  man,"  said  Leslie,  ^^  away  with  you.;  as  a  man 
of  homSur,  as  a  gentleman,  away  with  you  instantly.,  and  be 
contented  with  the  mischief  you  have  done." 

^^But  I  say,  Leslie,"  pertinaciously  continued  Trevor, 
^^  the  lady 's  ill ;  perhaps  I  can  be  of  service ;"  and  he  again 
turned  towards  Agnes  with  ^^  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons," 
but  was  whirled  round  by  Leslie.  ^^  You  want  nerve,  Leslie, 
you  do,  indeed ;  let  me  see  the  lady  to  the  house.  Her 
cha-^a — racter  will  be  quite— qui— ite  sa — afe  with  me.  I  '11 
keep  the  secret  as  religiously  as  though  it  were  my  own." 

*^  Away,  away,  Trevor,"  said  Leslie,  quite  conquered  by 
his  feelings,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  passion,  '^  unless  you 

wish  to  quarrel  with  me ;  and  by  G ,  that  must  and  shall 

be  the  case  if  you  stop  another  instant." 

^'  I  'm  off,  my  dear  fellow — don't  be  in  a  passion-^I  am 
off,"  said  Trevor,  and  he  reeled  towards  the  plantation,  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  bouse,  muttering  to  himself,  un- 
heard by  Leslie,'^^  Hem — doesn't  want  me  to  know  who  she 
is ;  but  I  marked  the  Cashmere  shawl— white  and  silver- 
thanks  to  the  moon-^and  shall  soon  find  out  the  wearer." 

Theymoment  Trevor  was  gone  Leslie  rushed  towards 
Agues.  But  she  was  already  upon  her  feei^  supporting  her- 
self on  one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  temple'^  before  be  could 
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reach  her.  One  hand  rested  on  the  baltistrade,  while 
the  other  was  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Her  countenance  was 
upturned  in  the  same  direction.  Every  thing  was  motionless 
about  her  except  her  heart  and  hps ;  the  one  beat  tuniul- 
tnously^  the  others  moved  in  some  inaudible  prayer.  As  the 
white  Hght  of  the  moon  fell  only  on  the  outline  of  her  figure, 
making  her  pale  &ce  paler,  and  glittering  on  the  drapery  of 
her  shawl,  she  appeared  more  like  a  statue  of  .the  purest  ala- 
baster than  a  human  creature. 

Leslie  was  struck  with  her  unearthly  appearance,  and 
paused  as  he  came  near  her.  She  was,  however,  sensible  of 
hk  approach,  and  receding  from  him,  forbad  him  again  to 
touch  her,  exclaiming,  ^*  Oh !  why,  why  did  I  consent  to 
come?  I  deserve  it  al^— all  that  can  come  upon  me  for  this 
guilty  imprudence  ;  and  I  pray  Heaven  to  enable  me  to  en* 
dure  my  punishment  with  fortitude." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Leslie  ;  "  all  is  safe — all  are  in  ig- 
norance." 

^*  Except  my  own  heart  and  conscience,"  said  Agnes, 
solemnly ;  ^'  they  are  not  ignorant ;  and  Heaven  grant  me 
patience  to  endure  the  agony  of  the  one  and  the  bitter  re- 
proaches of  the  other !"  and  she  moved  away. 

**  But  hear  me— hear  me ;"  and  LesHe  would  have  advanced 
towards  her. 

*^  Nay,  -Sir  Robert  Leslie,  follow  me  not ;  I  insist,  I  com- 
mand that  you  approach  not  one  step  nea]:;er,  and  that  you 
permit  my  passage  to  the  house  I  ought  never  to  have  quit- 
ted :"  and  Agnes  spoke  with  a  firmness  that  she  had  not 
hitherto  exhibited  during  the  interview.  ^^  I  have  not  the 
power  to  forbid  you  my  husband's  house,  because  it  would 
betray  your  secret,  but.  Sir  Robert,  if  that  manly  generosity 
for  which  I  have  hitherto  given  you  credit,  really  exists  in  your 
heart,  you  will  never  increase  the  bitterness  of  my  repentance 
by  the  continuance  of  your  presence."  , 

The  tone  of  voice,  and  the  whole  manner  of  Agnes,  was 
now  so  collected  and  so  firm,  that  Leslie  saw  all  hope  of 
again  rousing  a  feeling  in  his  favour  was  at  an  end,  and  his 
heart  bitterly  cursed  Trevor.  All  he  could  now  do  was  to 
s  dbure  his  forgiveness. 

^^  Any  thing,  every  thing  you  require  shall  be  done,"  said  he, 
^^  only  let  me  so  manage  it  that  I  may  run  no  risk  of  com- 
promising your  honour." 
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^^  Nay,  Sifi  never  mind  me,  my  honour  can  defend  itself,' ' 
said  Agnes, 

^^  God  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  itV'  replied  he. 

^^  Permit  my  free  passage.  Sir  Robert  Leslie,"  again  de- 
manded Agnes,  for  he  stood  directly  across  the  paUi  which 
led  to  the  house. 

'^  Let  me  but  convince  you  that  the  results  of  this  interview 
were  not  premeditated — that  if  I  have  erred,  it  has  been  only 
through  the  uncontrollable  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  not 
in  the  premeditated  intention.  Breathe  but  my  forgiveness 
before  you  go,  that  my  heart  may  not  be  left  to  the  agony  of 
bearing  your  displeasure,  and  I  will  be  any  thing  and  every 
thing  you  wish  to  make  me."  As  Leslie  said  this  he  made 
way  for  her  to  pass.  Agnes  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
energy  witli  which  she  had  uttered  the  few  last  sentences. 

^^  Sir  Robert  Leslie,"  said  she,  ^^  I  do  forgive  you-*- would 
to  God  I  could  forgive  myself!" 

This  was  uttered  in  a  voice  so  tremulous  that  it  agaia  en- 
couraged his  hopes ;  he  advanced  towards  her,  but  she  was 
already  gone ;  and  he  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  white 
drapery,  as  with  her  little  remaining  strength  she  threaded  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  the  trees  in  her  flight  towards  the  house.  - 

Leslie  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  follow  her,  and  he  rushed 
down  to  the  sea,  there  venting  his  hot  and  ungratified  passions 
in  curses  both  loud  and  deep  against  Trevor,  himself,  Agnes, 
and  the  whole.world. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   CA^BHtiSE. 


Lie  begets  lie. — One  e?U  is  sire  to  ai^other. 

.    Axioms. 


Aoj7ES  stopped  not  till  she  arrived  in  her  dressing-room. 
She  entered,  as  she  had  quitted  it,  through  the  French  case- 
ment of  her  boudoir^  \^hich  opened  on  to  the  terrace,  and, 
fortunately,  unperceived.  The  moment  she  found  herself  in 
safety,  she  hastily  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  and 
throwing  off  her  shawl,  sunk  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
sofa  in  an  agony  of  tears.  For  several  minutes  she  was  over- 
come almost  to  fainting,  but  in  some  degree  relieved  of  the 
full  measure  of  her  feeling  by  her  tears ;  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  cushions,  as  though  she  was  ashamed  that  it  should 
see  the  light. 

For  some  time  she  continued  to  sob  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
Her  heart  seemed  ready  to  break  with  its  palpitation.  She 
lifted  up  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  and  attempted  to  pray. 
But  the  attempt  died  away  in  undistinguishable  sounds.  She 
lelt  that  she  had  anticipated  in  Leslie^s  sin — that  her  own 
heart  was  not  entirely  innocent — that  her  own  feelings  bad 
not  been  entirely  untouched — the  fire  of  unholy  love  had 
been  kindled  in  her  veins,  and  however  it  might  be  concealed 
from  others,  to  her  own  heart  she  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  secret  guilt.  True,  she  had  resisted — ^true,  she  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  momentary  feeling — ^but  it  had  been  there, 
and  it  had  1^  its  traces.  It  was  not  extinguished — and  it 
might  rise  again.  Even  now  her  soul  was  in  tumults,  and 
she  could  not — she  dared  not  pray ;  she  could  not— she  dared 
'  not  think : — all  she  could  do  was  to  weep-— and  sigh^— and 
accuse  herself  of  her  involuntary  crime.  It  was  in  vain  ber 
husband'^  glaring  neglect  and  open  infidelities  arose  in  her 
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mind ;  she  considered  them  as  nO' apology.  Nothing  could 
allay  the  pang  of  bitter  repeniance  that  shot  through  her 
heart  as  she  recollected  the  feelings  hy  which  she  had  been 
agitiCied  during  the  last  hour.  She  was  compelled  with  agony 
to  acknowledge,  that,  unknown  to  herself,  she  had  been  har- 
bouring a  guilty  passion  under  the  semblance  of  friendship. 
She  could  not  deny  to  herself  that  she  loved  Leslie:  the 
truth  burst  upon  her  with  all  the  horrors  connected  with  such 
a  feeling  in  a  virtuous  mind,  and  she  again  gave  herself  up  to 
the  agony  which  this  thought  created. 

Suddenly  she  was  disturbed  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of 
her  boudoir^  and  with  breathless  anxiety  she  heard  her  hus- 
band's voice  demanding  admittance.  Surprised  at  so  unusual 
a  circumstance,  and  conscience  stricken,  she  remained  a  few 
seconds  motionless-^  uncertain  how  to  act.  Terror  dried  her 
tears.  Gould  be  have  known  her  ?  Was  he  come  to  reproach 
her  ?  were  questions  naturally  suggested  to  her  mind.  How 
to  act !  what  to  say  or  do !  she  had  no  time  for  reflection. 
A  second  summons  louder  than  the  first,  forced  her  from  her 
dressing-room  to  the  door,  and  she  almost  determined  on  her 
knees  to  confess  all,  and  to  entreat  forgiveness ;  so  entirely 
at  this  moment  bad  she  forgotten  all  her  husbands  wrongs  to- 
wards her,  so  completely  occupied  was  she  with  her  ideas  of 
her  own  guilty  feelings,  and  with  her  repentance. 

The  sight  of  Trevor,  still  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and 
laughing,  soon  set  her  mind  at  rest  with  regard  to  any  dis- 
covery he  might  have  made. 

^(  Why,  Agnes,  you  are  quite  barricadoed,"  said  he, 
^^  and  as  difficult  of  access  as  an  eastern  queen." 

"  I  am  ill — out  of  spirits — unfit  for  society — and — I  thought 
a  few  hours'  quiet  might  restore  me,"  stammered  Agnes, 
again  betrayed  into  a  half  falsehood. 

"You  are  right,  my  love,"  replied  Trevor,  "they  do 
make  a  confounded  noise  with  their  music  below ;  those 
eternal  Miss  Diggii^es  are  come,  and  have  done  nothing  but 
.  play  duets  with  each  other,  loud  enough  to  stun  anylwdy; 
and  that  sentimental  Miss  Tinkler,  with  her  Italian  master 
Ikk  Capo  and  their  guitars,  really  wear  one^s  nerves  thread- 
bare. I  wish  to  God  their  fathers,  and  uncles,  and  eounns^ 
had  been-  freeholders  in  any  other  cour)ty  than  this." 

Agnes  silently  assented ;  greatly  relieved  from  her  fears, 
but  still  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  as 
nnusal  visit,  and  still  afraid  to  inquire. 


Trevor  at  length,  seeaning  ,to  recollect  something  which 
bia  description  of  the  people  in  the  drawing-room  had  for  a 
moment  put  put  of  his  head,  hurst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter. 

^^  Oh,' Agnes  !  such  a  discovery !"  said  he,  *^  such  a  dis- 
covery about  our  fi'iend  Leslie !" 

Agnes  trembled,  turned  paler  than  before,  and  could 
scarcely  prevent  herself  from  falling;  the  influence  of  the 
wine  was,  however,  still  too  potent  to  permit  Trevor  to  ob* 
serve  her  agitation. 

"  A  discovery !"  she  faintly  articulated. 

^^  Yes — a  discovery  !  I  know  you  always  supposed  Leslie 
attached  to  somebody ;  and  that  you  were  curious  to  know 
the  object,"  said  Trevor,  "  and  1  have  found  it  out." ' 

Agnes  felt  nearly  ready  to  faint.  Had  he  really  discovered 
her  ?  She  knew  that  she  could  resolve  this  question  in  a 
moment  by  a  single  glance,  but  her  consciousness  took  from 
her  the  power  to  look  in  his  face. 

^^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Poor  Leslie  !  .  He  certainly  is  in  for  it— > 
as  we  say  on  the  turf:  madly — desperately  in  love— ha !  ha! 
ha !  It  is  really  quite  delightful  to  see  the  knowing  ones 
sometimes  taken  in  themselves.  Now  I  have  heard  him 
swear  a  hundred  times  that  none  of  your  sex  could  make 
him  feel.  But  by  his  behaviour  to-night,  I  apprehend  he 
has  found  the  contrary—ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Agnes  was  by  this  time  at  ease  wif h  regard  to  his  know- 
ledge of  her  ;  but  the  subject  filled  her  with  terror  and  dis- 
gust, and  she  roused  her  energies  to  try  to  persuade  Trevor 
again  to  leave  her  to  herself. 

'^  But,  Mr.  Trevor — Charles— what  is  this  to  me  ?"  asked 
Agnes. 

^^  Oh  !  I  have  often  observed  your  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject," said  Trevor,  ''  and  I  now  come  to  give  you  the  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  it.  I  owe  you  something,  my  love, 
for  the  present  of  your  portrait"  Agnes  shuddered,  and 
again  felt  faint. 

"  Well — well,  but  not  now,  some  other  time — my  head — " 
$he  had  almost  said  her  heart — ^^  aches,  and  I  am  unfit  for 
any  thing  but  my  pillow.  Pray — pray,  leave  me ;  and  you, 
too,  Mr.  Trevor,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  the  better  for  a 
little  repose." 

^^  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  ^^  these  confounded  free- 
holders do  make  one  driok  ;  and  my  head  certainly  does  noU 
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to  tny  own  fisttlingBt  ft{ipeaf  quite  ftstionsry  i  w  aiiatver  me 
odIj  one  qneition,  and  1  will  kave  y<ou-*-W]M>  is  (here  among 
our  guests  that  has  a  white  Carimriere  shawl,  worked  with  a 
silver  border  ?" 

The  question  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  Aat  Agnes 
quite  started  ;  and  merely  repeating  his  words-^^  a  while 
Cashmere,  with  a  silver  border  ?"— could  say  no  more.  Her 
eye  almost  unconsciously  wandered  round  the  room  with  a 
glance  of  terror,  lest  the  tell-tale  garment  might  he  risible ; 
but  the  equivocation  which  would  have  rendered  her  know- 
ledge doubtful,  or  the  falsehood  that  would  have  denied  it, 
died  on  her  lips. 

♦*  Yes,'*  repeated  Trevor,  "  a  white  ^awl ;  a  Casbsiiere, 
I  should  think,  with  a  deep  silver  border  ;  I  should  know  it 
anywhere.'* 

Agnes  recollected  with  terror  the  conspicuous  appearance 
of  tl^  shawl,  and  inwardly  condemned  it  to  destruction.  At 
this  moment,  what  was  her  horror  at  seeing  Flounce  enter 
from  the  dressing-room,  with  whiehone  of  the  servant^s  stair- 
cases communicated  by  another  door,  carrying  the  Cashmere 
in  her  hand,  which  she  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  to  her  raie- 
trees,  to  exculpate  herself  from  the  blame  of  some  dki  and 
stains  with  which  it  was  sullied,  and  to  wonder  how  they 
could  come  there  ;  but  struck  with  the  unusual  circumstance 
of  her  master  being  in  her  lady's  bouddr^  she  was  hastily 
retreating,  when  Trevor  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  shawl, 
rushed  across  the  room,  and  stopping  her,  exclaimed,  ^^  By 
my  soul,  the  identical  shawl !  Flounce — Agnes — whose  shawl 
is  this  ?**  demanded  be,  in  a  half-passionate  tone — the  idea 
which  passed  through  his  mind  having  sobered  him  in  a  mo- 
ment— "  answer  me  instantly ;  for  I  am  certain  it  is  the  very 
same  I  was  inquiring  for,  and  that  I  saw  this  evening  worn 
by  the  person  who  was  with  Leslie.'* 

Worlds  could  not  have  drawn  a  syllable  either  of  truth  or 
eqnivoeation-^of  confession  or  extenuation—- from  the  hps 
of  the  almost  insensible  Agnes.  But  Flounce,  though  only 
let  enough  into  Leslie's  secrets  by  La  Tour  to  make  her  sus- 
pect much  more  than  actually  existed,  with  the  true  tact  of  a 
waiting«maid,  saw  how  matters  stood  in  an  instant ;  and  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  fell  upon  her  knees  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  entreated  her  forgiveness. 

Agnes  knew  not  her  meaning ;  yet  she  mechanically  asked,^ 
''  For  what  ?  What  have  you  done  ?'' 
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'^  Ob,  ma'am  T'  replied  Flouncev pretending  to  weep,  ^^  I 
am  sure  I  meant  no  harm,  and  intended  to  take  the  utmost 
care  ;  but  I  thought  the  new  shawl  so  very  beau — ^beau^l, 
that  I  took  it  down  to  the  steward's  room  to  show  the  other 
ladies'-maids ;  and — and — " 

^^  Well;  can't  the  girl  speak  without  all  this  fuss?"  ex- 
claimed Trevor,  ^^  and  can't  you  stand  upright  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes — I  will,  sir,"  answered  Flounce,  "  but  you 
put  me  out."  .  She  arose ;  the  little  interruption,  however^ 
instead  of  ^^  putting  her  out,"  had  given  her  time  to  invent 
something  that  might  perchance  help  her  mistress  out  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  she  imagined  her  to  be  placed. 

^^  And  so,  ma'am,"  continued  she,  ^^  a  walk  being  pro- 
posed, because  it  was  so  beautifully  moonlight,  silly  1  must 
needs  put  on  the  beautiful  new  Cashmere.  Oh !  I  know  it 
was  very  wrong,  sir."  : 

"  Go  on,"  said  Trevor.  . 

^^  So,  in  the  great  grove,  sir,  missing  my  companionsvsir," 
pursued  she,  "  and  wandering  about  to  find  my  way,  who 
should  pop  upon  me,  but — but — Sir  Robert  Leslie,  who  I 
believe  took  me  for  somebody  else ;  for — ^lady — somebody — " 
she  added  this,  lest  the  other  very  indefinite  description  might 
be  misconstrued  as  applying  to  her  mistress ;  ^^  and  in  escaping 
from  him,  the  shawl  got  dirtied,  and  I  am  afraid— afraid 
spoiled."     In  this  she  stumbled  on  the  truth. 

This  to  Agnes,  who  knew  the  whole  to  be  such  a  com-, 
plete  fabrication,  seemed  to  be  so-improbable  a  tale,  that  she 
could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  thatit  would  be  believed  by 
Trevor ;  indeed,  she  scarcely  wjkshed  that  it  should ;  and 
duj;ing  the  time  Flounce  had  been  telling  it,  she  had  been 
summoning  .up  the  whole  remaining  strength  of  her  mind  to 
meet  the  consequences  of  the  discovery.  ^ 

The  sudden  and  impromptu  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  tale  had  been  invented  and  told  by  Flounce ;  the  circum-. 
stance  of  her  having  entered  the  boudoir  with  the  shawl 
hanging  on  her  arm,  and  evidently  looking  at  the  stairs  with 
something  like  fright  and  annoyance ;  conspired,  with  the 
utter  improbability  of  its  being  Agnes  herself  that  he  had 
seen,  to  convince  Trevor  of  its  truth. 

'*'  Then  it  was  you  after  all,  that — ^that  was  with  Sir  Robert 
Leslie  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Flounce. 

^^  And,  did  you  see  nobody  else  ?" 
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•'  There  wore  one  or  two  otiien,  air,"  repliei  Flounce^ 
^«  but  I  was  afraid  to  look  up ;  I  belie?e  they  w«re  tipsy,  nr.'^ 
This  roply  sUenced  Mb  questions  on  this  point :  he  eontinoec! 
his  catechism^  by  asking  who  was  her  first  eonpanion. 

Here  Flounce  hesitated  ;  she  knew  that  her  fekrtiood  aught 
be  betrayed,  if  she  mentioned  any  of  the  female  attendants ; 
not  one  of  whom  could  she  trust  with  this  deception  of  her 
master  without,  in  some  measure,  implicating  her  mistrefla. 

Treiror  repeated  his  question — Flounce  bung  down  her 
head,  attempted  or  pretended  to  blnsh,  and  stammered  out  in 
a  hesitating  voice,  '♦  Mr,  La  Tour,  sir." 

^^  La  Tour !  hum — like  master  hhe  man."  This  he  half 
HHittered  to  himself:  then  IMing  that  the  e^cts  of  hm  wine 
must  have  been  perceptible  in  his  conduct,  he  apologised  to 
Agnes ;  conjured  her  not  to  mmd  the  people  b^ow,  but  re« 
tire  to  bed  ;  and  finishing,  by  saying,  that  *^  it  would  be  a 
good  laugh  against  LesBe ;"  and  casting  a  sly  look  at 
Flounee,  he  withdrew. 

The  moment  he  wae  go»e,  Agnes,  without  notieiBg 
Flounce,  who  waa  waiting  all  expectation  for  some  signal  5 
approbation,  rushed  into  the  dressrog*reom,  and  iodung  the 
door  upon  Flounce,  who  had  attempted  to  follow  her,  3irew 
herself  upon  the  bed  in  a  state  of  mind  more  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived than  described.  ) 

Mrs.  Flounce,  proud  of  her  own  ^iploil,  tossed  up  her 
,head  at  being  slrat  out,  and  exclaiming,  ^^ Humph!  this 
comes  now  of  not  trusting  me,"  went  in  seweb  of  La  Tour, 
to  toll  him  of  what  had  happened,  that  he  might  put  hie  master 
on  his  guard,  as  to  what  he  should  say  to  IVevor ;  and  also 
with  a  womanish  curiosity,  to  sift  out  from  Imn  the  ckeimh 
stances  that  had  led  to  the  necessity  ^  her  in^ri^ence. 

Flounce  really  loved  her  mistress ;  and  tw^ve  months  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  self-de- 
struction as  of  entering  into  any  plot  which  would  have  the 
least  chance  of  compromising  her.  The  unbounded  influ- 
ence, however,  which  La  Tour  soon  acquired  over  her,  united 
with  her  indignation  at  the  unworthy  treatment  wluch  Agnes 
received  at  the  hands  of  Trevor,  of  the  whole  of  whose  in^ 
trigues  and  infidelities  Flounce  had  been  apprised  by  La 
Tour;  together  with  that  gradual  demoralization  of  mind 
and  heart  which  inevitably  succeeds  a  wilful  and  Unrepented 
lapse  from  chastity  in  a  woman,  bad  gradually  undermined  all 
ner  early,  though  never  deeply  implanted,  principles  of  virtue. 
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Knowing  Leslie's  vieknt  fiasfiion  for  her  mistresft,  ahe  thooglit 
a  retnraon  her  part  wouid  be  but  a  just  fevenge  ion  Trevor 
for  his  conduct* 

La  Tour  had  not  studied  in  Leslie's  school  for  nothing. 
Like  hio»,  he  wtts  a  conif»lete  master  of  his  art ;  aad  his  ee- 
ductioa  of  Flounce,  both  mind  and  person^  had  been  com- 
plete. Devotedlj  attached  to  him,  and  dreading  nothing  so 
much  as  a  separation,  it  was  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
weak  mind  should  tend  itself  to  any  plan  that  might  tend  to 
promote  her  own  wishes,  and  perhaps  conduce  to  restore  the 
happiness  of  her  mistress.  La  Tobr  had  given  the  history 
of  the  lives  of  many  couples  on  the  continent^  who  lived  in 
those  unprejudiced  countries,  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  in 
the  very  first  circles  of  society,  although  united  by  no  stronger 
bonds  than  those  of  love.  Of  one  or  two  of  these  parties 
Flounce  had  had  a  steward's-room  knowledge  when  they 
were  in  England,  before  the  circumstances  occurred  that  had 
rendered  their  living  abroad  necessary;  and  consequently  the 
account  of  their  pleasures  and  happiness,  and  ^^ position  Men 
respectable  dans  lasociitS^^'  made  a  great  impression  on  her 
mind. 

She  was  not,  however,  brouglit  to  that  state  which  would 
have  wished  or  promoted  the  elopement  of  Agnes  from  her 
husband,  howevqr  indignant  she  felt  at  his  treatment  of  her. 
But,  as  La  Tour  said  to  his  master,  while  he  regaled  himself 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  indulged  in  one  of  those  usual 
shrugs  of  his  shoulders  which  acted  like  a  note  of  admiration 
to  his  sentence,  Qa  viendra  avec  h' temps, 

Agnes  passed  her  night  in  tears  of  repentance,  and  in  vain 
attempts  at  prayer.  She  saw  the  abysm  into  which  one 
lapse  from  sincerity  and  truth  had  plunged  her,  and  saw  no 
means  of  receding.  Her  only  hope  was  that  Leslie,  knowing 
her  wishes,  would  accelerate  his  departure  from  the  Hall, 
which,  since  her  discovery  of  the  strength  of  her  feelings 
'  towards  him,  became  more  necessary  to  her  than  ever. 

The  next  morning  brought  Flounce  to  her  room.  It  was 
impossible  to  pass  over  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening 
without  some  observation ;  yet  any  explanation  with  a  servant 
was  so  humiliating,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  enter  upon  it. 
Any  thing  else  than  the  truth  never  passed  the  lips  of  Agnes 
even  to  a  servant ;  and  during  all  the  late  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her  portrait,  or  with  her  interview  with  Leslie,  had 
5{he  spoken  at  all,  the  truth  would  have  been  told,  whatever 
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might  have  been  the  consequences ;  bat,  unfbriantttely  for 
her,  she  had  allowed  herself  a  tacit  concurren<ie  in  the  fiJae- 
hood,  and  trusted  that  the  evils  she  hoped  to  avert  by  it  was  a 
sufficient  apology. 

When  she  first  met  the  eyes  of  Flounce  in  the  morning,  she 
felt  like  a  guilty  creature ;  her  imagination  pictured  an  unusual 
degree  of  familiarity  in  her  look  and  manner,  and  she  thought 
there  was  a  kind  of  inquisitive  curiosity,  an  af^earance  of 
having  a  right  to  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

She  felt  in  her  own  mind  the  necessity  of  saying  something 
to  prevent  her  suspecting  more  than  the  truth  ;  and  yet  her 
pride,  as  well  as  her  prudence,  made  her  wish  to  say  nothing 
more  than  this  necessity  required. 

She  was  nearly  dressed,  hpwever,  before  a  word  was  spoken 
on  either  side,  by  which  time  the  evidently  increased  respect 
of  Flounce's  attentions  had  softened  her  mind,  and  rendered 
the  necessary  task  less  painful. 

^^  Flounce,' '  she  began,  ^^  you  must  have  thought  the  scene 
of  last  night  very  extraordinary ;  and  my  permission  of  your 
tale  being  believed  by  Mr.  Trevor,  still  more  so — ^"  she  stop- 
ped. 

"  Oh,  ma'am !  oh,  my  lady !"  said  Flounce, "  don't  mention 
it :  I  was  never  in  such  a  fright  in  my  life  :  and  I'm  sure, 
when  my  master  seized  the  shawl,  and  swore  that  he  had  seen 
it  worn  by  a  lady  with  Sir  Robert  Leslie,  I  don*t  k.now  what 
put  it  in  my  head  to  tell  the  story  I  did  ;  but  I  did  it  to  pre- 
vent mischief  to  you,  my  lady — indeed  I  did. '' 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  that.  Flounce,"  said  Agnes,  "  and 
yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  if  Mr. 
Trevor  had  known  the  truth  ;  and  f  more  than  half  repent  the 
weakness  that  induced  my  tacit  admission  of  the  correctness 
of  your  tale.'! 

"  Lord,  ma'am !"  exclaimed  Flounce,  *'  you  don't  say  so ! 
why.  there  would  have  been  bloodshed  and  murder,  and  poor 
Sir  Robert  Leslie,  Bart,  might  have  been  by  this  time  a  cold 
corpse,  with  a  bulletin  his  head !" 

Agnes  shuddered,  yet  she  could  not  but  wonder  that  it  was 
the  danger  of  Leslie  alone  to  which  Flounce  adverted,  without 
seeming  to  recollect  that  her  observation  was  quite  as  appli- 
cable te  Trevor. 

**  True,  Flounce,"  said  she, "  and  in  that  observation  you 
have  explained  my  only  reason  for  Consenting  to  the  deception 
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yau  last  night  practised  on  Mr.  Trevor.  The  consequences 
could  have  been  nothing  to  me  personally.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
I  am  individually  concerned,  I  most  sincerely  regret  that  Mr. 
/Trevor  does  not  know  all."  Flounce  stared,  and  Agnes  pro- 
ceeded — ^^  But,  as  you  say,  this  knowledge  might  havie  had 
unhappy  consequences — consequences  with  which  I  shodld 
have  been  reproached—* and,  for  every  one  but  myself,  it  is 
perhaps  better  as  it  is." 

Flounce  could  not  at  all  enter  into  her  mistress^  feelings. 
In  every  thing  she  did  she  had  but  one  terror,  and  that  was  the 
being  found  out ;  and  as  long  as  concealment  was  accom- 
plished, she  was  hot  very  nice  as  to  the  means. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  thing.  Flounce,"  pursued  Agnes, 
^^  that  adds  greatly  to  my  unhappiness,  and  that  is,  that  you 
should  have  sallied  your  lips  with  a  falsehood  on  my  account." 

^^  Oh,  ma*am !  don't  mention  it,  I  beg ;  don't  let  that  make 
you  unhappy,  for  I  think  nothing  of  it."  This  was  said  hasti- 
ly, and  with  a  real  good-will  towards  her  lady  ;  yet  she  feft, 
from  the  look  of  surprise  that  Agnes  cast  at  her,  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  she  immediately  qualified  her  indifference  to  the 
utterance  of  a  lie  by  adding,  ^^  For  Tm  sure  ihete  is  nothing 
in  life  that  I  would  not  do  for  such  a  lady  as  you  are." 

^^  I  feel  .grateful  for  your  willingness  to  oblige  me,*'  said 
Agnes,  gravely,  ^^  but  shall  never  tax  your  duties  to  me  with 
the^  utterance  of  a  falsehood.  Your  crime  last  night  was 
shared  by  me,  and  we  must  bear  its  blame  together.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  evidence  it  gave  of  your  attachment,  but 
I  do  not  the  less  regret  its  occurrence.  1  am  unhappy,  too, 
Flounce,  lest  your  own  character  should  suffer  in  the  eyes  oi' 
your  master  from  your  having,  I  think  needlessly,  said  that  your 
first  companion  was  Mr.  La  Tour.  This  may  create  surmises 
which  you  do  not  deserve,  and  thus  some  of  the  evils  of  this 
falsehood  will  most  unmeritedly  fall  upon  you." 

Flounce  coloured  up  to  the  eyes  ;  but  her  blush  was  attri- 
buted by  Agnes  to  motives  very  different  to  those  from  which  it 
arose ;  and  she  added,  ^^  That  it  should  be  her  endeavour  to 
rescue  her  from  any  odium  that  this  might  bring  upon  her.*' 

Flouoce  curtseyed — blushed  again — looked  more  confused 
— ^but  at  length  said,  ^^  Oh,  ma'am,  don't  trouble  yourself ;  for 
I  beUeve  Sir  Robert  Leslie  is  going  away  to-day '* 

^^  Is  he  ?  I  rejoice  to  hear  it !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  in  a  tone 
of  animation  and  pleasure  that  quite  astonished  Fiounce-- 
-'  then,  indeed,  I  am  grateful  to  him." 

Vol.  II.— 14 
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^^  Lord,tna'am  !*'  saidFloatice,  ina  tohb  in  which  despond- 
ency wad    mingled  with  surprise,  ^^vrhy  sorely  yon  dott^t 

mean  it  ?" 

^^  Not  mean  it !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  and  dhe  was  going  to 
explain,  but  felt  there  was  no  necessity  to  prolong  this  hami- 
iiating  c(riloquy.  She  therefore  dismissed  Flounce,  who 
retired  with  some  slight  idea  that  her  mistress  was  not  quite  in 
her  right  senseis  to  rejoice  in  that  for  which  she  imagined  she 
would  grieve. 

Agnes  felt  her  heart  lightened  of  half  its  bteden  by  this 
last  intelligence  of  Flounce  ;  and,  knowing  that  Ledie  cotdd 
not  leave  the  Hall  without  paying  his  respects  to  her,  she 
quitted  her  boudoir^  that  he  might  not  have  to  seek  her  for 
Ihat  purpose,  and  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  thehr  being  by 
themselves  at  parting. 

She  took  up  her  position,  therefore,  in  the  morning-Toom; 
although  her  appearance  betokened  quite  sufficient  indisposi- 
tion to  have  given  her  the  apology  for  kieeping  her  apartment ; 
but  she  thought  it  safer  not  to  permit  Leslie  to  know  the  ex- 
tent, of  her  agitation  and  sufferings. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  the  room  before  she  daw  Leslie's 
carriage,  with  the  imperial  on  the  top,  pass  the  windows  seem- 
ingly in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  park  gates.  Her  heart 
beat  quick  :  he  was  then  in  earnest,  and  the  time  was  come 
for  their  separatibn  ;  and  she  felt  indeed  grateful  for  an  atten- 
tion to  her  wishes  which  showed  his  preference  of  her  comfort 
to  his  own  gratification  :  and  she  now  attributed  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  the  preceding  evening  to  the  effect  of  that  sudden 
impulse  which,  in  her  own  character,  she  had  do  often  found 
irresistible. 

At  this  nionieht  she  heard  Trevor's  voice,  exclaiming^ 
^^  Caught !  caught !  stole  away  !"  with  some  other  sporting 
exclamations  ;  and  he  immediately  entered  the  room,  forcibly 
leading  in  Leslie  in  his  travelling  dress. 

^'  There  is  a  pretty  fellow !"  exclaimed  Trevor,  *^  absolutely 
stealing  away  from  Us->-pretending  business — a  man  who 
does  not  even  know  What  the  word  means-— who  never  had 
any  business  in  his  life." 

^^ Indeed^  my  dear  TreVor,*'  laid  Leslie^  ''I  must  go. 
Business  of  importance——" 

"Ndnsende,"  interrupted  Trevor,  "havn't  I  int«rrogated 
yoiii^  fab-totum,  La  Tour,  and  hadnU  he  assured  me  tfaiaC  it  i^ 
no  such  thing  ?    And  don't  1  kndw  th»t  you 'have  no  business 
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ViUi  wMch  he  is  unacquainted  ?  and  havn't  I  asked  Lord 
Turfington  and  Sir  Harry  Pointer  to  meet  you,  and  matched 
my  greyhounds  against  theirs,  and  named  you  the  umpire  ? 
and  hasn't  Agnes  invited  Mrs.  Bluemantle  with  her  album, 
for  you  to  write  in ;  and  Lady  Sarah  Langtoo,  and  the. deuce 
knows  who,  wlio  only  come  in  the  hopes  of  a  flirtation  with 
you  ?" 

^^  Upon  my  word,  Trevor,  it  distresses  me  to  refuse  you/' 

^^  Then  don't  distress  yourself,  and  don't  refuse  me,"  re- 
joined Trevor.  ^^  Come,  Agnes,  use  your  influence.  It  is 
some  eonfounded  disappointment  or  contretemps  (and  Trevor 
looked  cunningly  at  Agnes)  that  has  created  this  sudden 
whim  ;  and  you,  Agnes,  must  add  your  entreaties  to  mine." 

^^  Nay,  Mr.  Trevor,"  said  Agnes,  gravely,  and  as  tranquilly 
as  she  could,  ^^  if  Sir  Robert  Leslie  has  business  of  import- 
ance, perhaps  we  should  do  wrong  to  detain  him." 

^^  Business  of  importance !  nonsense. ;  I  tell  you  it  is  no 
such  thing,"  said  Trevor;  ^^ his  most  important. business  in 
life  is  that  of  tying  his  neckcloth :  and. what  can  be  more 
important  to  me  than  his  decision  in  my  coursing  match  ?" 

Leslie  still  protest<3d,  Trevor  continued  to  insist^  and  Agnes 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  importunities  of  her  huiAand, 
to  request  his  stay,  at  least  till  after  the  visit  of  Lord  Turfing- 
ton and  Sir  Harry  Pointer. 

On  thi&  request  being  made  by  Agnes,  for  the  first  time  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  Leslie  ;  her  own  were  immediately 
withdrawn,  but  not  before  she  imagined  that  she  had  read 
that  he  complied  most  reluctantly  with  any  thing  which  he 
thought  displeasing  to  her. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  travelling  dress  was  chapged 
for  a  shooting-jacket,  the  carriage,  ordered  back  into  the 
coach-house,  the  imperial  replaced  in  the  dressing-room,  and 
the  wardrobes  refilled  with  Leslie's  clothes ;  and  thus  he  had 
attained  the  object  of  convincing  Agnes  how  much  he  valued, 
her  peace  of  mind,  and  hqw  imperative  he  considered  her 
commands,  without  the  pain  of  obeying  them. 

Agnes  aimost  wept  at  this  disappointment ;  but  she  not 
only  exonerated  Leslie,  but  gave  him  all  the  credit  for  his 
intentions,  and  consoled  hers^lf  that  a  very  few  days  would 
bring  the  expected  guest,  when  the  necessity  for  his  further 
stay  would  no  longer  exist.  Leslie,  however,  had  immediately 
written  off  to  Turfington  and  Pointer,  who  were  of  his  set, 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  to  defer  their  intended  visit,  and  he 
again  became  domesticated  at  tb<i  Hall* 
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Agnes  now  carefully  avoided  being  alone  with  Leslie :  her 
morning  ridies  were  always  in  society,  and  her  evening  strolls 
were  solitary.  She  contrived  on  all  occasions  to  be  so  sur- 
rounded in  the  drawing-room,  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  slightest  confidential  communication,  had  Leslie 
appeared  (o  seek  it.  This  however  he  did  not,  but  rather 
seemed  on  all  ocoasions  to  respect  the  wishes  of  Agnes,  though 
evidently  with  such  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  of  pain,  that 
gained  him  additional  credit  for  his  delicacy  and  his  for- 
bearance. 

Day  passed  afler  day,  and  days  increased  to  weeks,  without 
the  appearance  of  the  expected  guests.  Agnes  was  anxious 
and  uneasy.  Domesticated  in  the  same  house,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  the  utmost  care  should  insure  her  from  not  being 
sometimes  alone  with  Leshe  ;  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
always  to  resist  saying  something  that  had  allusion  to  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position.  It  was  true  she  repressed  this  with 
an  immediate  frown  of  indignation ;  but  she  shuddered  to 
find  that  this  indignation  existed  only  on  her  countenance, 
and  did  not  emanate  from  her  heart.  She  once  or  twice 
ventured  to  express  her  anxiety  for  his  departure  ;  but  this  she 
did  fearfully,  lest  he  might  suppose  that  she  considered  his 
presence  as  dangerous.  Once  or  twice  Leslie  did  make  a 
faint  attempt  to  depart,  but  was  again  stopped  by  Trevor. 

Agnes  could  not  witness  the  present  conduct  of  Leslie  with 
indifference.  She  became  alarmed  at  the  increasing  influence 
which  he  obtained  in  her  heart.  This  made  her  miserable — 
half  destroyed  her  excellent  temper — rendered  her  irritable 
and  capricious — till  her  guests  and  her  husband  thought  her 
a  changed  being.  Sometimes  she  would  shut  herself  up  for 
the  whole  day  in  her  apartment ;  then  would  propose  a  party 
of  pleasure,  in  which  she  would  not  be  content  unless  joined 
by  the  whole  of  her  guests.  At  length,  feehng  that  her 
danger  was  daily  and  hourly  increasing  while  in  the  pei^petual 
society  of  Leslie,  she  suddenly  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
break  up  the  party,  and  return  to  town,  where  at  any  rate 
she  should  not  be  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  This  de- 
termination was  no  sooner  made  than  executed.  Trevor 
complied,  because  Lady  Flora  had  gone  to  London  to  meet 
her  sick  husband,  and  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  his  cours- 
ing match.  The  guests  were  dismissed  with  that  ease  and 
freedom  which  modern  good  society  allows ;  and  Trevo 
Hall  was  again  lefl  to  its  uninterrupted  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

PROGRESS. 


Un^ncioos  boy 


Hadst  thoa  been  the  offspring  of  a  sinful  bed 
Thmi  mirhtst  have  claimed  adultery  as  inheritance ; 
l^ott  womdiuure  been  thy  kinsman,  and  what  enormity 
Thy  looser  life  could  have  been  guilty  of 
Had  found  excuse  in  an  unnatural  conception. 
What  wiU  tlua  world  come  to  at  last? 
When  those,  who  should  be  the  patterns 
pf  all  virtue,  lead  up  the  dance  of  vice  ! 

Shiribt. 


LESLIE   TQ  VILLARS. 

Yov  ask  me  si  eUe  est  towhie  ?  Do.yoa  remember,  Fred, 
le  rccher  tremblarU^  which  excited  our  wonder  in  the  south  of 
France  ?  A  huge  spherical  mass  of  rock,  looking  as  though 
it  had  been  brought  from  some  Brobdignag  golgotha,  which^ 
you  could  set  in  motion  with  your  finger  1  Do  you  remember 
how  it  trembled  at  our  touch — threatened  every  instant  to 
tumble  headlong  into  the  valley  below— and  yet,  how  it 
righted  (as  the  sailors  say)  upon  its  own  foundation  at  last, 
and  became  as  stationary,  aye,  and  as  firm,  as  ever  ?  Well, 
Fred,  this  phenomenon  is  the  best  illustration  I  can  light  upon 
of  the  present  state  of  Agnes.  Like  this  rock,  she  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  like  this  rock,  she  trembles  on 
its  brink,  and  appears  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  gulf 
beneath ;  and,  alas !  like  this  rock,  after  all  her  vibrations, 
she  steadies  herself  again  upon  her  own  pedestal  of  virtue, 
where  she  remains  motionless,  until  another  gentle  impetus, 
given  by  your  humble  servant,  brings  on  a  repetition  of  the 
trembling. 

Thus,  unfortunately,  you  see  her  heart  resembles  this  phe- 
nomenon in  its  hardness,  as  well  as  in  its  vibration.  I  wonder 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  they  were  both  precipitated  intq 
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the  abyss,  whether  the  resemblance  would  cootinue '?  For 
you  know,  Fred,  the  stone  must  inevitably  be  broken  to 
atoms.  But  hearts  are  made  of  tough  materials  ;  so  1  dare 
say  the  simile  would  cease  with  the  fall. 

My  only  consolation  is,  that  the  hardest  rock  has  beeii 
known  to  be  worn  away  by  the  constant  dropping  of  a  spring. 
But  what  a  task,  Fred  1  What  philosophy !  to  let  such  a 
passion  as  mine  is  work  only  thus  drop  by  drop,  when  it  is 
ready  to  rush  out  in  such  a  full  tide  and  torrent  as  would 
carry  every  thing  in  its  stream,  or  overwhehn  all  in  its  pro- 
gress !  What  an  odd  passion  this  must  be,  that  one  illustrates 
thus  both  by  fire  and  water :  now  it  is  a  volcano — now  a 
torrent— now  burning— now  flowing— every  thing  in  nature 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  passion.  And  yet  what  image 
is  there  in  nature  that  can  speak  the  strength  of  that  feeling 
which  these  devils  or  angels,  for  I  really  know  not  by  which 
title  to  designate  them,  create  in  such  hot  hearts  as  ours  ? 

Surely  we,  Fred,  could  never  have  derived  our  origin  from 
that  earth— from  that  clay — which  they  say — 

V^ise  old  Prometheus  tempcrM  into  paste. 

And  mix'd  with  living  streams  mui's  godlike  image  cast. 

Surely,  the  clay  must  have  been  left  out  of  our  compositions^ 
and  the  electric  fluid — the  "  living  streana,"  have  been  alone 
embodied  into  consistency  in  our  formation.  Yet,  perhaps, 
we  had  better  leave  out  the  word  consistency  altogether. 
nadn*t  we,  Fred  ? 

But  this  woman,  who  stands  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
Jiappiness,  and  yet  fears  to  make  the  plunge ;  who  sees,  or 
imagines  a  pleasure  within  her  reach,  and  is  yet  afraid  to 
stretch  out  her  hand  to  grasp  it !  What  shall  I  do,  Fred,  to 
make  her  mine,  and  save  us  both  from  that  which  is  scorch- 
ing us  to  death  ? — for  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that  our 
feelings  are  mutual.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  her  heart  pal- 
pitates as  much  in  flying  from  me,  as  mine  does  in  pursuing 
her  ;  that  her  inclinations  and  passions  pull  one  way,  while 
ideas  of  duty  to  her  husband — a  husband  every  way  unwor- 
thy of  her,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  are  still  however 
strong  enough  to  hold  her  in  the  other. 

A  husband  !^ — tis  but  an  airy  title. 


These  ceremonies 


«  eiier  the  world,  and  I  was  born  to  free  it* 
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Shall  man,  that  noble  creature,  (or  woman  either,  Fred,)  be  afraict 

Of  word«--4hiBg»  himself  made  ? 

Shall  sounds,  a  thing  of  seven  small  letters,  gl?e 

Check  to  a  prince's  will  ? 

For  princess  read  Leslie's  will — the  last  will  I  have  as  yet 
made ;  and  you  have  my  sentiments  exactly  in  these  words  of 
old  Shirley. 

Compare  the  raciness — the  strength-^the  nerve  of  these 
old  playwrights,  Fred,  with  the  namby-pamby  poesy,  crow- 
quilled  in  a  lad^^'s  album,  and  you  have  a  just  comparison 
between  the  passion  with  which  this  Agnes  has  inspired  me^ 
and  those  which  I  have  ever  felt  for  other  women. 

This  passion  is  indeed  the  very  element  in  which  I  live — 
the  air  1  breathe  :  it  is  the  perpetual  tenant  of  my  brain,  and 
heart,  and  soul — if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  soul  in  our  com- 
position. It  is  the  main  spring  of  my  existence — the  steam 
which  keeps  the  machine  of  life  in  motion.  Nothing  is  done 
now-a-days,  Fred,  without  steam.  Heaven  grant  the  boiler 
does  not  burst  before  the  work  is  complete,  and  blow  us  all 
to  the  devil  together.  Yet  I  should  not  wonder :  'for  our 
passions — I  say  ours^  Fred — note  that — I  say  ouks — are  in 
such  a  state,  that  the  slightest  contact  must  produce  explo- 
sion. For  my  own  part,  I  endure  a  thirst  the  Atlantic  could 
not  quench — a  heat  that  all  the  snows  discovered  by  Frank- 
lin and  Parry  in  the  Arctic  regions  could  not  cool — aye  I 
heat  enough,  Fred,  to  kill  a  Salamander. 

She  knows — she  feels  this  ;  and  she  avoids  the  collision  : 
she  flies  me  as  an  Arab  would  fly  from  a  leper,  or  an  ord- 
nance store* ^hip  from  a  catamaran  ;  and  yet  she  loves  me, 
not  as  women  have  heretofore  loved  me,  Fred — not  with  the 
sensgal  passion  of  a  Juliet,  but  with  the  sentiment  of  a  Des- 
demona— not  with  an  idea  of  that  which  the  world  calls  sin, 
and  which  we  call  pleasure — not  a  thought  out  of  which  all 
the  chemistry  of  the  most  rigid  moralist  could  extract  a  par- 
ticle of  unchasteness ;  for  to  be  unchaste,  is  more  unknown 
to  her  than  the  workings  of  the  unfathomed  centre  of  the 
earth.  Her  mind  is  so  pure  she  cannot  think  a  sin,  much 
less  be  made  voluntarily  to  commit  it. 

Now  you  and  1  know,  Fred,  this  is  not  quite  the  right  sort 
of  love  for  our  purpose  ;  and  yet  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  it  that  I 
never  experienced  before.  A  pleasure,  Fred,  much  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  I  felt  when  having  climbed  some  of 
the  highest  of  the  Pyrenees,  I  placed  my  foot  where  mortal 
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foot  was  navet  placed  before,  and  stood  the  first  man  upoa 
the  accunnilatea  snow  of  ages,  and  who  had  ever  been  ahel- 
tered  beneath  the  branches  of  those  venerable  trees.  You 
do  not  see  the  correctness  of  the  simile.  Ah,  Fred !  you 
were  always  a  dull  dog ;  so,  as  usual,  I  must  enlighten  you. 
Imagine  then  the  mind  of  Agnes  to  be  the  pure  snow  on 
some  inaccessible  apex,  on  which  sin  or  man  (much  the  same 
thing)  had  never  left  the  sully  of  his  foot-print ;  and  imagine 
me — but  I  need  not  pursue  it,  as  by  this  little  preface  you 
must  perceive  the  correctness  of  the  simile,  which  merely 
means  the  happiness  of  sinning  with  one  who  never  sinned 
before.  But  think,  Fred,  of  the  delight  of  first  teaching  such 
a  heart  as  this  the  real  pleasures  of  love !  such  love  as  mine ! 
then  think  of  her  struggling  repentance,  succeeded,  as  it 
always  is,  by  sinning  again  :  then  the  knowledge  that  the  sin 
is  pleasure,  and  the  doubu  that  such  a  pleasure  can  be  sin  *, 
till  in  the  confusion  of  her  mind  and  heart,  she  mingles  sin, 
pleasure,  and  repentance,  up  together,  and  swallows  them  all 
at  a  dose,  under  the  idea  that  the  one  is  the  corrective  of  the 
other.    . 

But  you  will  say  the  heart  of  Agnes  has  been  touched  be- 
fore— no  such  thing.  The  impression  made  by  that  dolt 
Trevor,  was  the  mere  tracing  of  the  finger  on  snow,  to  be 
melted  away  by  the  first  shower  of  rain,  or  the  first  beam  of 
sunshine  ;  but  I,  Fred,  have  trenched  myself  so  deeply  in  her 
heart,  that  I  have  discovered  the  rich  mine  of  her  passions 
and  affections — that  golden  ore  of  her  love,  untouched  by  the 
superficial  attempts  of  Trevor.  He  may  have  fiedged  her 
pinions,  but  I  have  taught  her  to  fiy. 

Love  with  him  has  merely  swept  over  the  loose  chords  of 
her  heart,  and  drawn  forth  such  unembodied  sounds  as  the 
lazy  wind  produces  from  the  unstrung  lyre.  But  I,  Fred, 
have  braced  the  strings  of  the  instrument,  and  will  strike  it 
^ith  a  master  hand  that  shall  bring  forth  its  richest  tones. 

Your  cry  is  still,  leave  her.     1  tell  you,  Fred — 

'Tie  more  impossible  for  me  to  leave  her, 

Than  for  this  earoass  to  quait  away  its  graV^stooe, 

When  it  lies  destitote  of  a  soul  to  inform  it. 

Leave  her !  why,  Fred,  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty. 
What !  teach  a  woman  to  love,  and  then  desert  her !  Teach 
her  little  heart  to  feel  and  beat,  and  not  gratify  its  longings  i 
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Why,  Fred,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  an  unfeeling  brute. 
3eneca  himself  would  never  have  counselled  it ;  and  old  Dio- 
genes would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  thought  of  it. 
Do,  Fred,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  cultivate 
a  little  more  humanity  and  feeling.     Pray  do. 

Leave  her  I  so  says  she  ;  but  does  she  mean  it  ?  Leave 
her,  afler  she  has  once  consented  to  meet  me.  Leave  her, 
after  the  premier  pas  has  been  taken.  'Tis  true,  she  says— nay, 
swears — that  the  interview  shall  never  be  repeated  ;  but  every 
one  knows  the  strength  of  a  woman's  resolution  in  these 
cases.  It  may  require  the  patent  cable  of  Iluddart  to  get  a 
vessel  from  the  shore — ^yet  once  afloat,  Fred,  we  may  guide 
it  with  a  bit  of  whip-cord.  And  has  not  this  one  meeting 
set  her  afloat  on  the  sea  of  her  own  passions  T  The  sea  of  a 
woman's  passions,  Fred !  think  of  that.  Why  her  attempt 
to  control  them,  would  be  as  fruitless  as  the  command  of 
Canute  to  the  waves,  not  to  wet  his  imperial  feet.  I  suppose 
the  Saxon  monarch  meant  to  give  a  practical  illustration, 
that 

Britannia  roles  the  waves.. 

Oh  that  meeting,  Fred, — that  moonlight  meeting— my 
memory  never  recurs  to  it  without  putting  me  in  a  fever. 
Had  you  seen  her,  Fred,  trembling,  palpitating,  every  vein  a 
pulse ;  her  frame  agitated  by  one  universal  beating,  as  though 
her  heart  were  every  where.  Had  you  felt  her  soft  glowing 
hand ;  and  when  nearly  overpowered  by  fright  and  feeling-, 
for  both  were  on  the  alert,  she  sunk  almost  into  my  arms — 
had  you,  Fred,  felt  that  form  as  I  did,  and  be  cursed  or 
blest  (I  don't  know  which)  with  the  memory  of  it  as  I  am, 
you  would  never  talk  of  leaving  her,  at  least  till  after.  Oh, 
Fred !  Hke  that  picture  of  Mrs.  Potiphar  in  the  Barberini 
Palace,  I  that  night  thought  in  the  form  of  Agnes  that  every 
muscle  seemed  animated  by  a  mind  ;  and  that  every  feature, 
not  only  of  her  face,  but  of  every  part  of  her  frame,  spoke 
of  passion  and  voluptuousness. 

Then  again,  Fred,  had  you  seen  her  standing  on  the 
threshhold  of  the  temple,  looking  like  its  goddess,  with  her 
hands  and  face  uplifted  to  the  skies,  the  outline  of  her  form 
figured  by  the  silver  light  of  the  moon,  the  moving  lips  and 
beating  heart,  the  only  things  that  gave  cognizance  that  she 
was  not  the  alabaster  statue  she  appeared,  you  would,  as  I 
did,  Fred,  for  once  feel 
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Lifted  from  ewth  oar  low  d«ilre« 

How  deeply  did  I  then  cyrse  Trevor  for  his  interruption ! 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  making  his  wife  a  widow,  and  thus 
giving  her  the  claim  to  pay  ^^  honourable"  addresses  as  they 
are  called,  coujd  have  prevented  my  hurling  him  into  the  sea. 
And  had  I  been  sure  that  there  had  been  a  whale  on  the  stand, 
^^  licensed  to  carry  one  inside,"  witli  the  certainty  of  a  safe 
delivery  of  the  passenger,  after  a  day  or  two*s  sea-bathing,  I 
would  have  tried  the  ex:periment. 

ViUars,  you  once  saved  my  life  :  if  I  do  not  succeed  with 
this  woman,  I  shall  curse  thy  officious  interference  between 
my  oS'frontU  and  the  French  sabre,  that  was  on  the  point  of 
makipg  such  close  acquaintance  with  my  brains.  I  remem- 
ber when  Napoleon's  life  was  preserved  by  his  guide  in  cross- 
ing the  Alps,  to  fighf  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  general  did 
not  reward  him  till  he  came  back.  Perhaps  he  waited  the 
result,  to  determine  whether  victory  had  made  his  life  desira- 
ble, or  defeat  rendered  its  salvation  a  disgrace.  And  just  so, 
Fred,  will  I  restrain  my  gratitude,  until  the  possession  of  this 
woman  has  made  thy  gift  a  blessing  :  for  if  I  lose  her — ^but 
I  wiU  not  lose  her  ;  and  I  have  said  it,  aye,  and  sworn  it ; 
and  does  not  every  thing  conspire  to  my  success  ?  Is  not  her 
IDaid,  the  companion  of  her  most  private  hours,  in  my  pay  ? 
Anii  do  1  not  b^  these  means  know  her  most  private  thougj^ts 
-«>nay)  some  even  of  her  sleeping  ones  ?  And  is  not  Trevor 
in  my  toils,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  establishment  in  my 
interest  ?  In  the  interest  of  the  generous  Sir  Robert  Leslie  ? 
Oh,  gold  !  gold  !  I  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  hearts  which 
worship  thee.  Thou  art  the  true  Afephistophiles — ^the  true 
tempter  of  mankind— the  very  devil  himself. 

By  my  soul,  Fred,  far  removed  as  avarice  is  from  my  dis- 
position, when  I  see  all  that  I  procure  by  gold'— when  1  sec 
womeai's  virtue,  men's  morality,  grovel  for  its  possession — I 
really  think  I  shall  turn  miser :  not  to  glut  my  eyes  by  gazing 
upon  the  paltry  ore,' but  for  the  golden  keys  that  I  might  make 
of  it  to  the  pleasantest  pleasures  of  existence.  For  where 
is  ihe  woman's  heart  to  which  it  will  not  pave  the  way— 
where  the  dressing-room  door  it  wiU  not  open — where  the 
Argus  it  will  not  blind  ?  Its  subtle  power  is  at  work  in  the 
ruin  of  Trevor :  Flounce  by  its  influence,  aided  by  her  passion 
for  La  Tour ;  for  the  fellow  has  learned  frCHU  his  master  to 
inspire  la  grande  pactum;  is  already  wavering  as  to  the 
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betrayal  of  her  mistress  into  such  a  web  as  she  cannot  escape 
.  froni)  unless  it  be  my  ^ult.    So  I  think,  Fred,  I  '11  write  an 
essay  in  praise  of  gold,  out  of  pure  gratitude. 

How  variously  various  women  must.  be.  constituted !  In 
Spain,  now,  BurgOing  says,  a  woman  will  sell  her  honour  to 
a  man  who  is  indifferent  to  her,  to  enjoy  the  national  spec- 
tacle of  a  bull-iight.  A  trinket,  in  most  countries,  will  pur- 
chase from  some  the  brightest  jewel  they  have  to  bestow. 
Vanity  will  throw  one  into  your  arms  ;  revenge  induce  (mother 
to  succumb  to  your  wishes :  while  many  a  sUp  from  virtue 
"iias  been  made  from  the  mere  carelessness  of  its  possessor. 
Yet  here  is  a  woman  impelled  by  a  more  powerful  incentive 
than  any  of  these — her  own  passions  and  her  own  affections 
— who  resists,  and  struggles,  and  thinks  she  has  gained  the 
victory  over  them  and  over  me;  and  it  will  require  all  my 
address  to  convince  her  to  the  contrary. 

She  shudders^  and  suffers  as  much  for  the  inv<duntary 
crime,  as  she  would  if  she  had  actually  given  way  to  it ;  so 
you  see,  Fred,  the  most  acute  of  her  sufferings  are  past,  and 
the  pleasure  only  is  to  come.  The  worst  is,  that.while  this 
preys  so  much  upon  her  mind,  it  does  not  leave  the  body  quite 
untouched.  The  Worm,  Fred,  never  eats  the  inside  of  the 
rose,  without  destroying  its  exti^rnal  beauty  ;  the  grab  never 
touches  the  core  of  the  peach,  without  spoiling  its  bloom. 
Her  eyes  have  lost  half  their  lustre  ;  her  form  half  its  round- 
ness ;  her  cheek  is  becoming  sunken  and  pale  ;  and  I  begin 
to  fear,  if  success  does  not  soon  croWn  my  endeavours,  that 
consumption  will  Snatch  her  from  my  arms,  or  sickness  render 
her  beauties  less  desirable.  So  you  see,  Fred,  that  my 
success  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  her 
health. 

Flounce  tells  me  she  once  overheard  her  wish  herself  dead, 
and  that  she  actually  prs^yed  to  die.  Now  this  must  be 
liypocrisy,  wlien  she  might  buy  as  much  poison  for  twopence 
^s  would  accomplish  her  wish,  without  troubhng  herself  to 
pray  for  it.  When  women  talk  of  dying,  it  must  be 
only  a  mere  fag&n  de  parler ;  since,  thanks  to  the  glorious 
constiiution  of  this  world  of  ours^  there  isn't  a  garden  that 
'does  not  present  a  poison^  or  an  ettui-case,  or  a  work-box 
unprovided  with  a  ^^  bare  bodkin"  to  dct  as  a  ^^  quietus"  for 
every  ill,  and  every  good  of  lifci 

Is  it  not  strange,  Fred,  that  this  woman,  in  spite  of  his 
conduct,  shoirtd  adhere  thus  tenaciously  to  her  duties  to 
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Trevor  ?  Even  where  husbands  have  not  given  half  the  cause 
— nay,  I  am  afraid  sometiines  when  they  have  given  no  cause 
at  all,  except  by  over-indulgence—  we  have  found  wives  who 
have  forgotten  their  duties — at  least  for  a  short  time — quite 
long  enough  for  all  our  purposes — have  n't  we,  Fred  ? 

By  the  by,  talking  of  conjugal  affection,  if  London  were 
over  successfully  besieged,  and  the  victorious  general,  like 
Oonradc,  when  he  besieged  Guelpho,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
ijhould  give  permission  to  the  gentlewomen  of  our  good  city 
to  carry  away  that  which  they  considered  most  valuable,  I 
wonder,  Fred,  how  many  of  them  would  imitate  the  Bavarian 
ladies,  and  load  their  delicate  shoulders  with  their  husbands. 

Imagine,  Fred,  the  fat  Duchess  of  D — -  waddling  up 
Piccadilly,  with  her  pale  Duke  pick-a-back  ;  and  gouty  Lord 
S-  ,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  pretty  little  wife,  am- 
bling down  Park  Lane  ;   and   Mrs.  F ,  prancing  and 

curvetting  through  Hyde  Park  Corner,  under  the  unusual 

load  of  our  old  friend  F ;  and  think  of  all  the  fat  citizens 

trotting  and  justling  through  Whitechapel,  loaded  with  their 
lord-mayors,  aldermen,  and  common-councilmen.  Imagine, 
too,  the  debate  in  some  of  the  fair  ladies'  minds  between  the 
plate  chest  and  jewel-cases  and  their  earofpo^o^;  or,  perhaps, 
quite  as  natural,  imagine  their  hesitation  as  to  which  they 
should  choose,  their  lovers  or  their  husbands^  In  some  in- 
stances, where  all  the  parties  are  married,  as  in  several  cases 
pretty  well  known,  a  mutual  arrangement  might  settle  every- 
thing ;  since,  by  agreeing  among  themselves  each  to  carry 
her  own  husband,  many  might  secure  their  lovers  at  the  same 
time.     That  would  be  a  capital  plan,  would  n't  it  ? 

I  wonder  under  such  circumstances,  and  Agnes  had  her 
choice,  whether  she  would  carry  off  Trevor,  or  your  humble 
servant  ?  I  am  half  afraid,  her  duty  fever  is  so  strong  upon 
'her,  that  she  would  choose  him,  though  it  would  belie  her 
own  feelings  and  conscience,  and  though  the  fellow  weigliB 
at  least  a  score  heavier  than  I  do.     And  so  gftod  by,  Ffcd. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

ROADS   to  RUIN. 

—  4- 

Lor.    Know'st  thon  to  lead  hkn  to  hie  min  ? 
Laz.    At  many  wars  as  there  are  paths  to  hell ; 
And  that  '•  enow,  r  faith.    Pnim  luvM^i  iloor 
There  sees  mie.patb :  frooi  driafcaiig^sehoob  one ; 
Frdiii  Oicuii^-houses  another. 

Jbromtmo. 


It  is  extraonilnaTy  how  Hony  roads  to  ruin,  and  how 
many  paths  to  unfaoppiness,  life  presents;  and  qtdte  as 
extraondinary,  the  rapidity  with  which  these  paths  kad  to 
their  diffiprent  ends  when  onee  they  are  entered.  The  &et 
seems  to  he,  that  happiness  and  respectahility  all  rest  at 
the  top  of  13ie  hill,  while  ruin  and  misery  are  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  no  wonder,  then,  at  Hhe  increased  velocity  with  which 
poor  human  creatures  reach  the  latter,  in  comparison  with 
their  attamment  of  the  former. 

Perhaps  the  speediest  road  to  ruin  £ot  a  man,  bdth  of  his 
fortnne  and  of  his  mind,  is  that  diosen  hy  l^e  gambler ; 
and  the  surest  path  to  misery,  if  not  to  destruction,  for  a 
woman,  is  tluat  which  the  amiission  of  an  unholy  paifsion 
into  iierheairt  presents  to  her  view.  In  the  one,  efery 
thing  is  impdui  to  posh  him  onward-— eveiy  thing  excite- 
ment to  the  continuance  of  his  career ;  if  he  wins,  it  is 
temptation-^  he  loses,  it  is  desperation-^that  leads,  /Or 
(ratber  drives  him  on.  In  the  other,  Utie  commencement  <if 
the  path  is  fraught  with  terrors ;  but  th^e  are  flowers  in  the 
perspective  wmeh  too  dhen  adiure  a  woman  on,  tin,  by 
'phicking  them,  they  wither,  and  iliseover  to  her  the  "blank 
aBd^ceairy  desext  which  lies  beyond  the<n. 

InlUiMe  paths  didbolii  Trevor  and  Agnes  find  themselves 
smbaihed.  He  imrvyinff  to  ruin  "With  the  heaifioi^  fury 
of maloesi.  Shevtn^gUiig,  yeireatinigf  ftnd  ¥esisNlttg  ^^mw 
oittU^g  i«lief  rte  fbe  r^esBness  <$f  littsipa£(Ai,'atia  now 
wecyittrhitter  teiow^f  im«M!tttioe  fiirM  iHvoi^i^ary^rime 
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in  solitude.  Avoiding,  by  every  means  in  her  {>ower,  &e 
tempter,  yet  perpetuwv  finding  him  in  her  way ;  strong  in 
her  determinations  of  vivtue,  yet  weak  in  giving  way  to  the 
ebullitions  of  her  feelings.  Her  mind  and  heart  formed 
arenas  for  a  gladiatorial  struggle  of  contending  emotions, 
which,  though  they  did  not  lead  to  destruction,  kept  her  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  watchfulness,  misery,  and  alarm, 

Mrs.  Flounce  was  not  behind-hand  with  her  master  and 
mistress  in  her  progress  towards  the  goal  which  Iol  Tout 
aftid  her  own  folly  had  provided  for  her.  The  principles 
of  her  virtue  had  been  mst  undergoing  a  kind  of  decomp<»- 
sition,  till  her  whole  mind  became  demoralised  and  cor- 
rupted. She  not  only  now  began  to  think  her  mistress 
foolish  to  put  up  with  the  wrongs  she  received  (rom#  her 
master  without  that  revenge  which  every  weak  woman  has 
in  her  power—a  power  which  only  weaJc  women  use — but 
she  began  to  feel  the  steadiness  of  her  resistance  as  a  re- 
proach for  her  own  lapse  from  virtue ;  and  she  in  time 
became  as  anxious  for  Leslie's  complete  success  as  La  Tour 
himself,  and  entered  into  all  the  plans  and  plots  which  were 
pr^ected  to  promote  it. 

Leslie  was  right,  in  his  idea  that  the  road  to  complete 
ruin  is  galloped  over  much  more  quickly  by  a  woman  than 
by  a  man. 

They  had  all  now  been  settled  in  town  for  some  time, 
and  had  pursued  the  usual  routine  of  the  London  season. 
Agnes  had  obtained  her  wish  of  not  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  Leslie ;  but  she  was  still,  in  spite  of  herself,  almost 
perpetually  in  his  society.  That  this  might  not  be  the  case 
in  her,  own  house,  where  Trevor  brought  him  continually, 
she  gave  few  parties,  entirely  relinquished  her  opera  sup- 
pers and  drawing-room  dinners,  and  spent  very  little  of 
her  time  at  home.  Yet  wherever  she  was,  she  was  sure  to 
see  Leslie.  Peter  Schlemil  never  pursued  his  shadow  so 
pertinaciously,  as  he  seemed  to  pursue  her  footsteps.  Yet 
he  treated  her  with  such  an  air  of  deference  and  respect — 
met  her  frowns  and  looks  of  indignation,  when  their  eyes 
did  meet,  with  such  an  humble,  supplicating  glance — ^that 
there  was  no  part  of  his  conduct  at  which  she  could  take 
offence;  and  the  knowledge  of  how  much  this  conduflt 
must  cost  him,*and  of  the  swerings  he  must  endure  for  the 
passion  she  had  unfortunately  inspired,  together  with'thfi 
increasing  turpitude  of  Trevor,  softened  her  fa^  inhls 
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&TOQr  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  of  her  reason  and  of  her 
better  judgment  The  knowledge  that  he  loved  her,  was 
a  knowledge  sufficiently  dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind ; 
but  the  idea  of  his  sufferings  created  a  still  more  dangerous 
interest  for  him  in  her  heart  This,  added  to  the  contem- 
plation of  his  superiority  to  others — to  the  false  idea  she 
had  formed  of  the  congeniality  of  their  minds,  aided  by  the 
arts  of  Leslie  himself,  which  reached  her  through  a  hun- 
dred mediums,  soon  nursed  the  embryo  feelings  of  her 
heart  into  a  passion  quite  as  subversive  to  its  peace,  if  not 
so  violent  as  that  of  Leslie's. 

Agnes  could  not  be  insensible  to  this  feeling,  and  it  made 
her  miserable.  She  strove,  against  it — she  prayed  against 
it — she  determined  against  its  influence  in  vain ;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  her,  the  only  true  friend  she  possessed  in 
the  world.  Lady  Emily  Trevor,  was  in  attendance  on  her 
mother  on  the  eontinent  where  she  had  been  ordered  by 
her  physicians,  and  whither  she  had  been  followed  by  the 
persevering  and  constant  Hartley. 

This  loneliness  in  the  world  also  unfortunately  threw  her 
in  a  greater  degree  upon  the  most  pernicious  of  all  confi- 
dences, that  of  her  servant  Flounce,  in  some  measure 
necessarily  in  the  secret  of  something  existing  between  her 
mistress  and  Leslie,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Cash- 
mere, came  by  degrees,  through  listenings  and  watching, 
and  surmising,  to  the  knowledge  of  her  feelings;  all  of 
which  she  communicated  to  La  Tour,  and  by  him  they 
were  transmitted  &ithfully  to  his  master,  who  worked  upon 
them  and  made  them  the  guides  to  every  action  of  his  life. 

As  Leslie  said,  her  first  love  had  been  indeed  only  like 
the  sound  drawn  from  the  lyre  by  a  passing  wind  ;  but  in 
this,  her  second  passion,  her  heart  was  struck  by  a  master- 
hand.  In  the  rormer,  only  a  portion  of  its  powers  had 
been  awakened ;  but  in  this,  the  full  harmony — the  full 
force  of  the  instrument  was  brought  into  play,  and  every 
string  yielded  to  the  magic  of  the  touch. 
'  During  this  period,  two  more  anonymous  warnings 
against  the  insidious  designs,  and  of  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  Leslie,  arrived  by  the  foreign  post;  and  both  were 
nnfortunately  intercepted  by  Flounce,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  La  Tour,  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  any  letter  in 
thatTemarkable  hand-writing  which  nobody  could  mistake. 

One  of  these  was  still  dated  from  Italy ;  the  other  from 
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one  of  the  Gredc  idunds.  Both  wtrtt^  hec  Skgtimt  the 
villany  of  Leslie ;  aiid  the  latter  said  that  nothiAsr  pre^ettbeiL 
his  return  to  England  tor  the  purpose  of  espealng,  hia  real 
character,  hut  the  hope  the  writer  had  of  fittding  vnA  res- 
cuing one  of  his  victims  from  the  misery  and  diignfie 
WhicSt  had  heen  entailed  on  her  hy  his  insidious  arta. 

There  was  an  air  of  eccentricity  abont  these  bttecs 
which  seemed  to  bespeak  a  mind  a  little  tjmetured  by 
insanity;  but  this  was  overpowered  by  a  pure:  and  right 
feeling,  that  would  have  reached  the  heart  and  understaial- 
ing  of  Agnes,  and,  coupled  with  the  correctaeas  of  the 
Wal)ning  about  Trevor,  might  have  put  her  eSb^ually  on 
her  guard  against  the  wily  enemy  of  her  peace. 

There  was  al$o  a  truth  about  them,  as  Leslie  wa^  weU 
aware,  which  convinced  him  that  the  writer  knewbiniwci4 
and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  certain  transactions  of 
his  life,  which  he  wished  to  have  be«A  buried  in  oMivion; 
and  he  treasured  up  this  as  well  as  all  the  inveettves  against 
himself  deeply  in  his  heart  till  some  opportunity  sheidd 
occur  for  his  revenge. 

These  letters  convinced  him  that  the  *'IiadY  of  the 
LaJre/'  as  he  called  htx  in  his  letters  to  Villaors.  had  pwr^ 
sued  him  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that  the  anonymoiHi 
and  mysterious  correspondent  of  Agnes,  wlio  had  by  somio 
means  or  other  been  conducive  to  the  catastrophe  of  hm 
adventure  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  was  in  setttdi  of  h^ 
there,  with  the  view  of  seeing  her  r^ted,  or  dmanding 
justice  for  her  at  his  hands. 

All  these  particulars  he  wrote  to  Villars,  desiring  hijtt 
to  be  on  the  sJert,  and  to  spare  no  pains  or  exp^me  to  as- 
certain facts^  and  to  prev^it  consequences,  which  bath  of 
them  knew  were  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  treated 
lightly,  even  by  such  reckless  beings  as  themselves.  In 
the  mean  time  Leslie  puzzled  his  brain  as  to  who  this 
anonymous  writer  could  be,  and  pursued  hia  schemes  upon 
Agnes  with  redoubled  ardcmr. 

About  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred  which  Leslie 
hoped  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  forwaidis^  his 

insidious  projects.    Some  '*d d  good-natured. friendt" 

as  Sheridan  says,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  old  financier  Freeling  to  the  conduct  of  La^  Fleca ; 
and  she  and  Trevor  had  so  often  sinned  without  diaoovecy, 
and  with  impunity,  that  security  had  made  thtm  barel^s. 
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.It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  the  injured  husha^d  ob- 
tained sufficient  evidence  to  institute  proceedings  against 
Trevor  in  one  of  those  courts  which  heal  the  wounded 
honour  of  a  husband  by  pecuniary  damages ;  and  a  verdict 
was  obtained  against  him  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  state  of  Trevor's  personal  finances  Leslie  knew 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  this  sum,  and  he  was 
debating  in  his  own  mind,  whether,  by  lending  it,  he  should 
not  complete  his  power  over  the  unfortunate  and  misguided 
man,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  heard  that  the  whole 
sum,  together  with  the  costs,  had  been  paid  by  his  wife. 

She  too,  now  become  acquainted  with  the  ruin  of  his 
own  fortune,  and  the  incumbrances  with  which  he  had 
loaded  hers,  knew  his  inability  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  and 
knew  likewise  that  the  revengeful  disposition  of  Freeling 
would  drive  him  to  every  extremity;  though  writhing 
therefore  under  the  publicity  which  had  been  thus  given 
to  her  domestic  troubles,  went  to  the  trustees  of  her  own 
jointure,  which  was  secured  on  certain  funded  property, 
and  never  quitted  them  till  she  had  obtained  their  consent 
to  the  sale  of  enough  stock  to  pay  the  whole  amount  for 
which  Trevor  was  liable,*  and  thus  released  him  from  the 
fangs  of  a  powerful  and  implacable  enemy. 

Various  were  the  opinions  formed  and  expressed  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Agnes.     Some  blamed,  and  others 
praised.     Some  pronounced  her  wise,  and  others  called  her 
a  fool ;  but  all  agreed  in  pitying  her  for  being  linked  to  a 
man  who  thus  violated  every  tie  that  was  sacred,  and  that 
had  not  even  the  decency  to  keep  his  derelictions  a  secret 
from  the  world.     None  knew  that,  in  addition  to  the  other 
incentives  to  this  act  there  was  a  feeling  in  her  own  mind 
which  rendered  it  a  kind  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  that 
involuntary  offence  which  proved  her  misery. 
'  During  the  progress  of  this  trial  Agnes  had  kept  herself 
at  home.     She  could  not  bear  to  be  seen  in  public,  and 
pointed  out  as  the  wife  of  the  man  rendered  notorious  in 
the  pending  action  of  Freeling  versus  Trevor.    The  deli- 
cacy of  her  mind  revolted  from  the  idea  of  any  connexion 
with  those  engaged  in  such  a  proceeding,  even  though  she 
was  only  the  innocent  and  the  injured  party. 
Trevor  was  energetic  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude ; 

♦  Fact, 

15* 
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but  Agues  begged  only  perpetoai  aikttce  en  fke  sdMect, 
and  untreated  that  the  whole  affiur  migM  be  biiriea  iti 
obliTMm.  Treyor  vowed  repentanee^  aad  took  boKes  at  die 
opera  and  the  French  play,  in  which  he  was  leea  e<mry 
night  with  Lady  Flora,  who,  become  thaaielesa  by  the 
recent  exposure,  seemed  to  take  delight  in  brazeaiiig  <Hit 
the  scandal  of  her  conduct  by  appearing  every  where  in 
pablic 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Leslie  had  said,  the  dice  were  not 
always  against  Trevor,  and  thus  his  ruin,  by  fiur  meaafl» 
seemed  too  long  a  process.  He  contrived  therefore  to 
introduce  him  to  a  set  of  desperadoes,  in  whose  society  the 
play  was  deeper,  and  the  excitement  consequently  stronger. 
These  were  a  set  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who  had  once 
been  gentlemen — ^who  still  pretended  to  the  name— and 
who  bullied  themselves  into  a  certain  grade  of  society — 
where,  though  their  character  was  donbtfiil,  they  were 
tolerated,  because  there  were  none  wlio  thought  it  worth 
while  to  put  themselves  upon  a  par  with  them  to  dispute  it, 
or  to  risk  the  disgrace  of  being  shot  by  them. 

They  were  most  of  them  noted  fire-eaters,  as  well  as 
gamblers ;  and  unable  to  get  into  the  real  pandemonium, 
like  inferior  demons,  they  were  content  to  be  the  presiding 
geniuses  of  the  second-rate  hells,  which  abouml  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  principal  one. 

These  men  are  known  about  town  in  the  morning  by 
their  large  whiskers,  and  blue  frock  coats  decorated  with 
frogs.  They  have  a  kind  of  bastard  military  air,  and  look 
like  commissaries  or  storekeepers  on  half  pay.  They 
always  dine  at  their  clubs,  there  being  few  private  houses 
of  which  they  have  the  entreei  In  the  evening  tiiey  fre- 
quent the  theatres  or  the  Opera,  in  black  stocks  and  silk 
stockings,  staring  modest  women  out  of  countenance;  and 
at  midnight  they  repair  to  those  places  where  the  business 
of  their  lives  commences  in  the  orgies  of  the  gamingtable. 

Several  of  the  most  desperate  of  this  stamp  of  men  were 
under  obligations  to  Leslie,  who  had  the  art  and  the  taet 
to  attach  persons  to  him  of  all  denominations;  and  these 
were  fellows  who  would  sell  tiieir  souls  for  the  wherewiAal 
to  place  upon  a  card  at  rouge  &t  notr,  or  to  enable  them  to 
sH  a  hazard  on  the  dice. 

From  these  he  selected  afe#  in  whom  remained  enough  of 
♦heir  original  manners  to  prevent  tiieir  creating  disgust 


but  who  ware  not  the  lestf  desperate,  amd  ifitredueed  fhem 
to  Trevor  as  re&l  good  fellows. 

The  life  tiiese  me*  had  led>  thek  donsequeBt  ksowtedge 
<tf  the  world,  the  reel  wit  at  some  of  them,  and  the  fictitious 
or  reoUess  spirits  of  all,  made  them  not  tinpleasing  oom- 
panjons  to  Trevor,  whfle  their  associalion  with  Leslie  was 
at  once  an  introduction  to  their  intimacy. 

With  these  men  Trevor  would  drink  smd  play ;  and,  till 
he  was  too  deeply  engaged  either  in  his  Burgundy  or  his 
cards,  to  note  his  absence,  Leslie  would  lend  his  eosnite^ 
nance  and  presmiee. 

While  Trevor  was  thus  plunging  deeper  and  dee^r  into 
ruin,  both  of  his  mind  and  fortune,  for  the  one  wais  being 
undermined  as  much  with  wine  as  the  other  with  play,  the 
passion  of  Leslie  and  the  feelings  of  Agnes  had  increased, 
till  that  of  the  one  arose  almost  to  phrenzy,  and  those  of 
the  other  amounted  to  agony 

After  the  publicity  given  by  Freeling*8  trial  to  the  infi- 
delity of  Trevor,  Leslie  ventured  a  little  more  openly  to 
express  his  sympathy ;  and  more  than  once  contrived  in 
public  to  obtain  something  like  a  private  communication 
with  Agnes.  From  these,  however,  she  escaped  with  the 
same  feelings  that  a  bird  would  fly  from  the  net  of  the 
fowler ;  but  not  before  she  had  shown  sufficient  agitati<m 
to  betray  the  state  of  her  heart  and  mind. 

Leslie*s  love  was  now  become  madness.  It  was  the 
master-passion  of  his  soul.  He  had  restrained  it  till  he  had 
nearly  lost  all  power  over  his  actions.  His  observation  of 
Agnes  had  led  him  to  believe  that  nothing  but  opportunity 
was  wanting  to  the  fruition  of  his  wishes ;  he  believed  this 
to  be  as  necessary  to  her  happiness  as  his  own.  He  knew 
that  this  opportunity  would  never  be  afforded  by  her,  and 
he  determined  coiUe  qui  coUt  to  make  it  for  himself,  and  to 
succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

By  this  time  Flounce  was  ready  to  aid  him  in  any  plan 
that  could  be  devised. 

Leslie's  prolific  brain  was  not  long  on  determining  on 
.  what  that  plan  should  be ;  all  he  wanted  was  a  private 
interview  with  Agnes,  without  fear  of  interruption ;  and  the 
rest  he  left  to  the  influence  of  her  passions,  and  to  his  own 
address.  But  he  never  permitted  Flounce  to  know  hoUIr 
desperate. and  how  determined  was  bis  resolution  to  suc- 
cceed. 

As  Agnes  generally  returned  from  her  parties  early*  it 
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was  agreed  that  FiouBce  should  conceal  Leslie  in  her 
dressing-room  ;  and  though  Trevor  seldom  passed  a  night 
at  home,  it  was  determined  that  Leslie  should  not  leave  him 
till  he  was  so  deeplv  engaged  in  Burgundy  and  hazard,  as 
to  preclude  the  prohahility  of  his  return ;  while  a  hint  to 
some  of  his  companions,  he  well  knew,  might  prevent  it 
altogether  for  the  night. 

Tne  whole  of  Trevor's  establishment,  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  valet,  and  his  wife's  maid,  were  domesticated  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  apartments  occupied,  by  them- 
selves, that  there  was  little  fear  of  interruption  from  them  ; 
but  to  make  this  still  surer,  a  night  was  chosen  on  which 
all  the  male  part  of  the  establishment  had  been  permitted 
by  the  kindness  of  their  mistress  to  attend  a  party  which 
La  Tour  was  to  give  in  the  stewardVroom'  at  his  master's 
house  in  Audley  Square. 

These  arrangements  once  made,  Leslie's,  pain  was  in 
some  degree  allayed,  and  he  forced  himself  to  wait  the 
appointed  evening  with  some  degree  of  patience. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THB   DBESSINO-BOOM. 


Oh  honour  I 


If  ever  thoo  hadst  temple  in  weak  womaOy 
And  sacrifice  of  modesty  burnt  to  thee, 
Hold  me  fast  now  and  help  me. 

Beaumont  and  Flstcher. 


LESLIE   TO  VILLAB9. 


Fbed,  where  do  you  think  I  write  this  ?  Where  do  you 
suppose  my  tremhling  hand  traces  these  sentiments  of  a  still 
more  trembling  heart  ?  But  you  will  never  guess.  Be  silent 
as  the  grave  ;  secret  as  oblivion,  Fred,  and  I  '11  tell  you — ^in 
her  dressing-room — in  the  dressing-room  of  Agnes.  Do 
not  start,  and  never  breathe  a  word  of  it  even  to  3ie  winds ; 
no,  not  though  you  went  up  in  a  balloon  to  do  it.     Yes» 
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Ffed»  in  her  own  room^  and.  witk  her  own  writinsf.  Bmicdalg 
do.  I  now  address  you.  Let  tbai  account  for  ibe  e&mBucy 
of  niy  paper  ;  for  the  agitation  of  mj  scrairl  ^  atnd  for  the 
iQcoherency  of  jny  letter.  I  yet  searcdy  dare  helievie  the 
evidence  of  my  senses  that  I  am  here ;  and  fear  to  move, 
lest  I  should  wake  and  find  it  but  a  dream.  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  breathe,  Jest  it  should  all  be  but  »  vision,  and  my 
breath  dissolve  k.  And  yet  it  is  no  vision  ;  I  am  here,  and 
every  thing  around  speaka  of  Afrnes.  The  rakror  in  wfaieh  I 
now  see  my  own  face  has  a  thousand  times  reflected  hera 
What  a  tale  might  it  not  tell  to-night,  had  it  a  tongue  to  utter 
its  reflections !  - 

Now  I  think  of  it,  Fred,  the  very  looking-glass  ought  not 
to  witness  such  a  deed  as  may  be  done  here  to-night,  and  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  dash  it  into  atoms,  but  that  would  be 
only  to  multiply  its  tongues,  since  every  separate  fragment 
of  the  glass  would  bear  the  same  reflection,  and  be  an  evi- 
dence against  me. 

What  brought  me  here^  say  you  ?  Gold,  omnipotent  goldi 
and  woman^s  treachery !  And  yet,  Fred,  can  that  be  called 
treachery  which  would  procure  the  happiness  of  those  it 
betrays  ?  surely  not !  And  that  this  maid  of  hers  believes 
this  to  be  the  case,  by  making  her  mistresa  mine,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt. 

Yes,  Fred,  a  woman  has  brou^t  me  here ;  La  Tour  gives 
a  fite  at  my  house,  so  that  the  principal  servants  are  out  of 
the  way ;  the  rest  never  approach  this  part  of  the  house. 
Trevor  I  have  left  deeply  engaged  in  play  with  four  despera- 
does, who  have  often  been  of  use  to  me,  Fred,  in  matters  of 
this  sort:  before  I  quitted  him,  I  saw  enough  Burgundy  into 
his  brain,  and  placed  enough  gold  at  his  command,  to  insure 
his  remaining  there  till  morning,  playing  and  drinking  deeply ; 
and  my  plans  are  so  well  laid,  that  should  any  thing  happen  to 
make  him  leave  his  party  sooner,  I  shall  receive  instant  in* 
telligence  by  a  signal  from  without.  A  carriage  and  four 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Stanhope  Street ;  and  relays  of  my 
own  horses,  with  confidential  drivers,  are  at  every  stage  be- 
tween this  and  Dover ;  ready,  if  she  accompanies  me,  which 
I  hope,  or  in  case  I  am  obliged  to  use  them  by  myself.  You 
will  guess  why ;  I  may  be  put  to  this  alternative. 

Such,  Fred,  are  my  arrangements.  I  teB  4heBi  to  you 
now,  for  the  increasing  fever  in  my  vema  will  scarcely  leave 
me  the  power  tq  do  so  presendy.    Are  they  not  made  with 
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a  master-hand  ?  And  here  I  am,  determined,  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be,  to  take  advantage  of  them  :  my  im- 
patience has  driven  me  here  a  full  hour  before  my  time  ;  and 
if  I  did  not  take  these  means  of  allaying  it,  1  really  think  I 
should  expire  before  the  arrival  of  Agnes. 

1  cannot  bear  to  sit  unoccupied,  and  gaze  on  all  that  now 
surrounds  me : — the  glass  in  which  she  has  so  often  dressed 
— the  white  satin  slippers,  lined  with  ermine,  into  which  she 
has  so  often  put  her  ^^  unhosed  feet*^ — the^tt^^ml,  on  which 
she  must  so  often  have  reclined  in  that  sweet  negligence 
which  Ovid  caUs  the 

Unheeded  bait  of  love. 

And  above  all,  that  white  satin  dressing-gown,  trimmed  with 
swansdown  ;  and  the  night-gown,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and  yet  not  whiter  than  the  bosom  which  it  is  destined  to 
cover,  that  hangs  so  negligently  over  the  sofa  before  the  fire. 
There  is  a  little  boddice,  too,  by  the  tissue  paper  surrounding 
it,  apparently  just  sent  home  :  a  plain  proof,  Fred,  that  her 
beautiful  shape  is  quite  independent  of  those  cursed  whale- 
bone prisons  in  which  our  women  are  so  fond  of  destroying 
the  best  gifts  of  nature. 

•  Is  not  all  this,  Fred,  enough  to  drive  one  mad — enough  to 
make  one's  pulse  beat  as  though  the  blood  were  galloping 
through  the  veins — enough  to  set  the  heart  and  brain  on 
fire?  and  yet  in  your  last  letter  you  preach  caution  and 
patience.  Would  you  bid  them  be  tame  and  patient  who  fry 
in  sulphur  ? 

If  one's  bouse  was  on  fire,  would  not  one  steal  the  water 
to  put  it  out  ?  and  shall  anybody  be  blamed  when  he  feels  his 
heart— his  heart,  mind,  Fred — on  fire,  if  .he  take  every  means 
in  his  power  to  quench  it  ? 

Some  rigid  moralists  may  blame  me  ;  and  why,  Fred  ? 

Imasine  bat  a  man  who  bad  drunk  mercury, 
And  had  a  fire  within  hie  bones, 
Whose  blood  was  hotter  than  the  pieltcd  ore  ; 
If  he  should  wish  to  drink,  nay  ttetU  it  too. 
Could  you  eondemn  him  ? 

Certainly  not — therefore  find  an  apology  for  me :  for  am  I 
not  in  this  state  ? 

Again,  you  say  that  I  can  never  succeed  with  such  a  woman 
without  the  risk  of  her  destruction !     But,  Fred,  remember 
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tbftt  the  miser's  idol  yielded  him  no  gold  till  he  had  broken 
the  head  oflt*     And  is  not  Agnes  my  idol?  And  why  do  I 

idolize  her  ?  certainly  not  to  knock  her  head  MT. Hark ! 

did  I  not  hear  a  step  ? 

No— it  was  a  false  alarm !  My  senses  are  so  acute  at  this 
moment,  that  each  of  them  seems  to  have  an  imagination  of 
its  own.  How  it  has  made  my  heart  beat  I  You  don't  hear 
it  at  Florence,  I  suppose,  Fred  ?  I  could  imagine  Tarquin's 
fierce  bosom  much  in  the  same  tumult,  as  he  strode  from  the 
Roman  camp  to  Lucretia's  residence.  There  is  a  time-piece 
on  the  mantle-shelf,  whose  perpetually,  moving  pendulum  adds 
to  my  irritation,  by  its  annoying  regularity — I  would  have 
nothing  regular — and  whose  tick,  gentle  as  it  is,  strikes  upoif 
my  enlarged  senses,  as  though  it  were  the  iron  tongue  of  St. 
Paul's.^-I  must  stop  it.  I  would  not  have  her  under  any  cir- 
cumstances note  the  progress  of  time.    I  would  have  time 

itself  stand  still,  till again Oh !  tis  a  gust  of  wind 

has  blown  the  casement  open.  You  must  not  mind  the  rump- 
ling of  my  paper  :  at  each  of  these  alarms,  I  have  crunched 
it  up,  and  thrust  it  into  my  pocket.  I  would  not  deprive  you 
of  it  for  the  world ;  and  I  should  be  glad  myself  to  see  how 
I  felt  and  wrote  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  afler  it  is  past. 
It  will  help  our  experience,  Fred.  In  the  very  midst  of  my 
most  turbulent  moments  of  passion — and  you  know  I  have 
had  enough  of  them — there  has  always  appeared  a  cool 
stream  running  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  has  enabled 
me  to  think,  and  calculate,  and  write — ^like  boiling  water, 
the  bubbling  is  all  at  the  top. 

Why  has  she  driven  me  to  this  extremity  ?  Why  not  give 
ine  enough  hope  to  make  me  patient  ?  Surely,  situated  as  she 
is,  treated  a^  she  is,  and  loving  her  passionately  as  I  do — and 
loving  me,  as  I  am  sure  she  does,  in  spite  of  herself-— -surely 
she  might  have  found  some  apology,  and  have  exclaimed  with 
the  poet-^ 


-If  6Ter  after-times  should  hoar 


Of  our  fast-knit  affections,  though  perhape 
The  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use, 
May  justly  blame  us :  yet,  when  they  but  know 
Our  lores,  that  love  will  wipe  away  that  rigour. 
Which  would  in  other  passions  be  abhorred. 

But  she  would  not,  Fred :  she  was  obstinate  ;  anfl  what  can 
I  do  but  force  her  to  her  happiness  ? 


How  kot  my  brtufli  ftebl  The 6te is  quite  oppreariTl^ ; 
and  ^e  v«ry  iowere  in  tbe  faaes  seem  to  fkde  as  I  look  vpoo 
theml  Where  does  tint  door  lead  to?  Ob !  I  recolied — to 
the  apartment  comqiunicating  with  those  of  ber  husband  :  in 
which  I  remember  he  told  me,  when  they  were  first  married, 
they  were  sometimes  wont  to  sup  and  breakfast,  tite-A-iSte.-^ 
iPool ! — Oh !  locked  on  this  Me  I  Thank  Heaven  for  that ; 
and  the  key  seems  as  though  it  had  been  long  unturned ! 
Hem  1 — Who  shall  I  thank  for  that  ?  And  this  other  door — 
where  leads  that  ?  Ha !  into  her  bed-room ! — it  does  indeed. 
1  see  the  luxurious  couch,  with  its  splendid  though  comfortable 
canopy.  How  calm  and  tranquil  seems  every  thing  in  that 
chamber,  as  though  in  mockery  of  the  tumult  in  tvhich  the 
sight  of  it  has  set  my  very  soul.  How  many  beauties  have 
reposed  upon  that  bed !  How  many  may  be  there  displayed 
to-night  i  By  Heaven,  Fred,  I  shall  want  all  the  hands  of 
Briareus,  and  all  the  eyes  of  Argus,  with  a  sense  in  every 
finger  and  a  passion  in  every  pupil,  to  give  me  sufficient  capa* 
city  for  all  the  enjoyment  my  errant  imagination  pictures  to 
me.  Where  shall  I  hide  me  ?  Oh !  that  curtain.  Oh !  Fred, 
Fred,  I  am  afraid  we  are  bodi  sad  fellows,  of  very  inquisitive 
dispositions,  and  pry  into  every  place  where  there  is  a  beauty 
to  be  discovered,  without  having  the  fear  of  the  fates  of  Ac- 
tsson  or  peeping  Tom  before  our  eyes.  For  these  gentlemen, 
I  mean  ActsBon  of  Greece  and  Tom  of  Coventry^  both  paid 
severe  penalties  for  this  same  misdemeanour  of  peeping. 
By  the  by,  I  believe  Actson  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
antlers  are  said  to  have  been  placed  upon  a  man's  head  by 
the  chastity  of  a  woman.  *rhe  custom  of  our  country  is 
very  difierent ;  is  n't  it,  Fred  ?  Thank  Heaven,  there  are  not 
many  modern  ladies  who  would  be  quite  as  indignant  and 
unrelenting  as  the  Goddess  Diana  and  the  Lady  Godiva. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  wife  of  Croesus  acted  a  much 
more  sensible  part  by  Gyges — for  she  only  sacrificed  her 
husband.  •  You  will  say,  Fred,  that  this  is  no  time  for  jesting 
— but  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  do  it  in  desperation.  My  mind 
must  surely  be  made  up  of  the  elements  of  that  of  Dante, 
with  a  dash  of  Joe  MiUer  in  its  composition ;  and  I  really 
believe,  if  I  had  written  Milton's  poem,  I  should  have  made 
the  tempter  introduce  himself  to  Eve  with  a  joke,  and  put 
a  pun  into  the  mouth  of  Adaai,  at  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise. 

Ha !  the  time  is  come.    I  think^-yes,  I  do  this  tijne  hear 
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footsteps.  Be  stiUv  my  heart  Breath,  do  not  quite  desert 
me.     It  w— Good  bye»  Fred. 

This  time^'  Leslie's  senses  had  not  deceived  him.  It  was 
Agnes ;  and  Le^he  had  jost  time  to  arrange  his  concealment 
behind  the  curtain  before  she  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  Flounce,  whose  furtive  glance  and  evident  consciousness 
^ould  haye  created  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  one  less 
absorbed  than  Agnes  appeared  to  be.  .    -    -  ^ 

'  A,^ne8  dismissed  her  maid  almost  instantly,  and,  tlirowing 
herself  on  thelsouch,  seemed  to  resign  herself  to  reflection. 
:  The  couch  was  so  placed  that  Leslie  could  not  see  her 
face.  At  first,  every  thing  was  silent ;  she  seemed  settling 
herself  to.  repose :  but  one  gentle  sigh,^  succeeded  by  an- 
other^ and  that  followed  by  tears,  soon  convinced  him  to  the 
contrary.  A  series  of  broken  sobs  now  issued  from  her  bo- 
som ;  and  she  was  evidently  giving  way  to  some  long-con* 
trolled  feeling  that  had  at  length  overpowered  her.  In  the 
midst  of  this,* he  heard  his  own  name  mingled  with  that  of 
ITrevor ;  and  his  heart  leaped  into  his  throat  as  he  resisted 
the  impulse  this  gave  him  to  rush  forward  and  throw  himself 
at  her  feet.  '  "    ♦ 

Her  agitation  a  little  calmed,  she  slowly  divested  herself 
of  her  ornaments,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  scarcely  knew 
what  she.  did.  Then  suddenly  clasping  her  hands,  and  lift- 
ing them  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed,«^^  Oh,  what  a  guilty  crda- 
ture  I  am !"  and  again  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an  agony 
of  grief. 

As  this  subsided^  her  eyes  happened  to  glance  upon  the 
mirror — ^they  became  rivetted ;  her  tears  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly dried  up  by  burning  which  suffused  her  cheek.  She 
saw  the  curtain  move — she  gasped  for  breath — she  started 
from  the  sofa,  and  beheld  Leslie  at  her  feet. 

Unable  longer  to  control  himself,  and  rendered  impatient 
beyond  endurance  by  the  delay  of  Agnes  in  undressi^g,^  he 
had  left  his  concealment  before  he  had  at  first  intended,  re- 
lying on  the  evidence  he  had  thus  orally  had  of  her  feeluigs 
with  regard  to  him,  and  threw  himself*  speechless  and  fd* 
most,  breathless  on  his  knees  before  her. 

Agnes  was  at  first  paralyzed  at  the  unexpeeted  sight,  and 
seemed  to  gaze  upon  him  as  upon  some  unreal  thing,  dis- 
trusting the  evidence  of  her  senses.  She  would  have 
screamed^  but  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth  ; 
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she  itttempteS  to  move,  but  her  limbs  refused  fteir  office.  A 
nightmare  feeling  crept  over  her,  andsfae  eeeoied  fkseintted 
into  immobility. 

Leiilie 'Mmselfw&a  so  overpowered  with  tiie  long'^ontrol- 
led  passion  which  waa  now  bursting  forth,  that  he  codld  not 
;dpeak ;  heavy  and  audible  breathings,  and  eyes  that  looked 
as  thoii|^  they  would  buret  from  their  sockets,  were  the  only 
evidences  of  his  existence.  At  length,  in  broken  accents, 
he  uttered  the  name  vf  ^^  Agnes  t'*  and  smzed  her  'hand. 
Hts  voice  and  touch  in  a  moment  restored  her  to  herselE 
9he  rushed  towards  the  door,  bnt  Leslie  intercepted  her  in 
her  passage;  she  turned  to  ring  the  bell,  and  found,  to  *faer 
•gony,  that  the  pull  bad  been  conveyed  out  of  her  reach. 

She  atood  for  a  moment  in  mute  despair.  Leslie  ap- 
proached her,  but  she  motioned  him  away.  At  length,  she 
seemed  to  assume  sufficient  courage  to  speak ;  ^ind  in  hur* 
ried  accents  and  unconnected  sentences,  she  exclaimed — 

*"How  dare  you— thus— -add — insuh  to — to—"  and  then 
forgetting  herself,  ^^  how  came  you  here,  sir  ?" 

At  this  moment,  the  wind  again  agitating  the  window- 
curtain,  and  LesUe^s  eyes  being  attracted  in  that  direction, 
she  exclaimed,  ^^  Ha!  the  window !''  and  rushed  towards  it 
with  a  precipitance  and  force  that  would  have  dashed  through 
it  into  the  garden,  though  it  was  two  stories  from  the  ground, 
had  not  Leslie  fortunately  caught  her  jast  in  time  te  prevent 
such- a- catastrophe. 

The- eminent  risk  she  had  run  in  this  attempt- at  escape, 
made  Leslie  more  cool;  and  as  he  brought  her,  resisting 
with  all 'her  strength,  from  the^  window,  he  exclaimed— 

*^  Agnes !  Agnes !  why  this  sigitation  ?  Would  you  prefer 
peath-* — " 

*^Beath — destruction — any  thing,"  interrupted  she,  "to 
this  unlooked-for  insult." 

**•  Nay,  hear  me ;  you  must  hear  me.  It  is  impossible  for 
me 'to  live,  deprived  as  I  am  of  your  aociety.  Calm  this 
agitation ;  you  are  safe — ^you  are  indeed,  with  me— with  one 
wbo  loves  as  I  do,"  said  Leslie ;  ^*  only  hear  me *' 

^^'To-morrow !  to-morrow !"  and,  Agnes  almost  screamed 
these  words,  ^^  Leave  me  now,  and  I  will  bless-^you— pray 
for  you  I'*       .^ 

*'Iwitt*-|  will,"  said  Le^ie,  almost  inarticulately,  "pre- 
?«?tly!  only  bear  me— listen  to  me:  We  bofth'lov^-^nay. 
It  18  useless  to  deny  it— we  "both  love  to  madness^-*ivitb  a 
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|MBion  preyiag.  1:90^  our  fai^aiaUf,.  and  burrpng.  both  of  U0 
uto  our  graves. •' 

^'  Ob,  would  to  God  I.  wera  in  mine  1"  wopt  Ag^a;  aii4 
Ldsbe  rejoiced  io  ber  team. 

^^  Nay,  but  wby  should  we  saorifiee  tbe  besit  fecluigs  of  our 
existence  to  pahry  prejudices,  wbicb  ought  not  to  fetter  aucb 
soule  as  ouro   '  '  ^ 

''  Sir  Robert  Leslie,  insult  me  not ;  I  will  not  hear  you :'' 
and  Agnes  turned  away. 

^^  Can  the  sacrifice  of  a  n^lectfui,  unworthy  husband,,  be 
put'  in  jcompetition  with  such  a  love  as  mine  ?  Can  tlte  opi- 
nions of  UMBconteinptihle  and  prejudiced  few,  weigh  against 
those  pftSMDQS  upon  which  Heaven  and  nature  have  set  their 
seak^  by  the  enjoyment  they  have  annexed  to  their  iur 
dulgence?" 

^^  Sir  Robert  Liealie,  leave  me-*-I  entreair^I  command— I 
implore-*-"  and  she  screamed  as  loudly  as  her  strength  would 
permit  fi>r  assisCanee. 

^^  Nay^^nay— Agnes,  tbe  few  servants-  whO'  remajn  in  tbe 
house  are  out  of  hearing.  Trevor,  your  natural  protector 
fUid  guardian^  is  away  :--^  I  ask  is  a  paitient  heaiiiigr**and 
you  shall  be  sftfe,"  said  Leslie,,  and  he  approached  n^saiier  to 
her. 

Agnes  was  semUe  of  the  truth  of  what  he  snid,  and  weep^ 
ing,  receded  from  him. 

^^  Aj^ea,  I  iovo'  yciu-— love  you  with  a  love  aa  dei^eted  aa^it 
is  ardent.  ..  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  momvent  I  saw  you, 
and  stifled  my  passion  in  my  own  breast,  lest  its  expression 
should  give  offence  to  the  object  of  my  heart's  warmest  fbeir 
ings*-«ccident  akmer  discovered  it.  Your  determioatioii  to 
baniah  me  from  your  presence  bae.  only  added  strength  to  my 
pasaion  ;  while  X  aaiw  you  and  conversed  with  you  dttUy^  i^ 
waa  some  aHevieitien  Io  my  fe^iBgis-**-but  deprived  of  your 
sc^ieAy,  they  have  become  too  strong  for  me  to  oontrol--<*aind 
lam  bere--4iQ  throw  myself^-nny  heart'— my  life--4»y  \^ 
soul,,  u^xi  your  mercy  t  Agnes,  f  am  diesperate — buit  yew  may 
govern  me«  Agnea,  I  am  mad — but  you  may  control  me«  I 
love  you*-with  a  love  aurpassing  the  power  of  expresMon 

;"  and  his  voice  was  scarcely  audible  in  the  passioiial9 

w!bi8per  to  which  it  appeared  to  be  reduced  by  eaQ9«s»  of 
feeling. 

Agnes  could  not  reply.  Her  tears  Jowed  faster— her  hoaom 
heaved  ooavulsively^-^be  seemed  sinking  on  the  floor.   LesHe 
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saw  and  felt  bis  advantage,  and-  cangiit'  her  in  fa^s  arntt*  'nks 
action  lobaed  her  in  a  moment ;  she,  attempted  to  start  away, 
bnt-fae  only  held  her  closer  to  hief  breast.  It  was  in  vain  she 
struggled.  Leslie  felt  her  warm  breath  mingle  with  his  own. 
His  lips  were  upon  her  cheek.  Her  sob  became  a  suppressed 
shriek — her  struggle  almost  the  ineffectual  effort  of  an  infant : 
but  as  he  attempted  to  lifl  her  from  the  floor,  she '  suddenly 
reassumed  a  portion  of  her  energy,  and  slipping  through  his 
arms,  sunk  on  her  knees  before  him. . 

*'  Sir—  Leslie — ''  said  she,  in  a  voice  which,  though  only 
a  whisper,  was  so-  articulate,  that  every  word  would  have 
made  its  way  to  the  heart  of  any  one  but  such  a  man  as  Les- 
lie, "  As  a  man  of  honour — rior  the  love  of  heaven — by 
every  thing  that  is  sacred — 1  conjure  you  to  leave»me — as  you 
may  one  day  have  a  daughter — or  a  wife  of  your  own——." 
**  Never — never,  Agnes,"  interrupted  he,  "  you  have  so 
engrossed  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  that  it  can  never  beat 
for  another.  I  have  controlled  my  passiojis  beyond  the 
powers  of  human  nature — I  can  resist  them  no  longer —  ;" 
and  he  again  attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

She  struggled  violently  : — ^to  scream  she  found  impossible 
— when  suddenly,  one  violent  knock  was  heard,  that  made 
Leslie  start,  and  enabled  Agnes  to  free  herself  for  a  moment 
from  his  arms.  The  knock  was  again  repeated.  It  was  evi- 
dently at  the  street-door  ;  and  for  the  sound  to  have  reached 
to  that  remote  apartment,  must  have  been  struck  with  pro- 
digious violence. 

The  sound,  seemed  to  reach  to  the  very  heart  of  Agnes; 
a^nd  Leslie  himself  appeared  to  tremble  at  its  repetition,  with* 
out  being  able  to  account  for  its  dj^t  upon  him.  He  stood 
as  Juan  did  when  he  heard  the  knock  that  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Commendatore's  ghost.  The  silence,  however, 
which  succeeded,  gave  him  time  to  think  ;  and  he  had  almost 
concluded  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  frolic,  when  hurried 
footsteps  were  heard  to  approach  the  dressing-room  door^  and 
Flounce  rushed  in,  pale  as 'death ,  and  falling  upon  her  knees 
before  A.gnes,  exclaimed — ^^  Oh !  my  master !  my  master  !'* 
^^ Thank  Heaven!  thank  Heaven!  then  I  am  jsafe,"  ex- 
claimed Agnes,  and  sunk  fainting  on  a  chair. 

Leslie  started,    and  cried   out — ;*'  Where — vfhere  ? — by 
which  passage  is  he  coming  ?" 

But  the  sobs  and  screams  of  Flounce  were  increased  into 
hysterics,  and  nothing  that  she  attempted  to  say  oould  b€ 
^prehended. 
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•  Leslie  v^F^b^i^ve  evenr  moment  that  Treyor  w^qM  fol- 
low her  into  the  room^  unwtUW^to  reltoquisb  his  prey,  haatily 
form^  »  resolution  tp  carry  09  A^es  ky  the  3t^rc9i8e  that 
led  to  the  gar49ii,.  For  this  purposo  ho  unlockod  the  doqr 
leading  into  the  room  before  mentioned  as  4:ommunicating 
with  TreTOjr's  ^artmentSi  and  with  this  private  staircase* 
He  W9JS  4}uite  fearless  of  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  FlounQ&, 
and  knowing  l^is  agents  all  on  the  alert,  he  was  in  b<^>e$ 
Jirhile  her  senses  were  still  so  nearly  overpoweredt  that  be 
might  succeed  in  his  desperate  attempt. 

He  seized  the  fainting,  and  now  unresisting  Agnes  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  to  this  apartment.  As  he  entered,  how^- 
ever,  and  approached  the  door  that  led  to  the  staiicilse,  he 
was  struck  by  the  sound  of  a  number  of  confused  footsteps 
evidently  hurrying  towards  it  on  the  other  side, 

Agnes  lieard  them  likewise ;  and  the  hope  of  escape  gave 
her  momentary  power  to  free  herself  from  the  hold  of  Leslie. 
She  rushed  towards  the  door ;  but  before  she  could  reach  it, 
or  Leslie  either  prevent  her,  or  retreat,  it  was  thrown  sud- 
denly open,  and  Trevor's  own  man  entered  with  lights,  fol- 
lowed by  6ve  or  six  common  looking  men,  who  were  bearing 
the  breathless  and  still  bleeding  corpse  of  his  master  stretched 
upon  a  shutter  on  their  shoulders.  The  cravat  had  been 
taken  off,  and  the  open  shirt  showed  the  wound  in  the  breast 
by  which  his  death  had  been  occasioned,  and  which  became 
exposed  a^  they  placed  the  body  upon  the  table. 

Agnes  started  with  horror — gazed  once  upon  the  pale 
countenance,  from  which  death  had  not  yet  wiped  the  stamp 
of  those  fierce  passions  by  which  it  had  so  lately  been  agi- 
tated*«*gave  one  piercing  shriek,  and  was  borne  by  the  sur- 
rounding people  back  to  her  own  apartments. 

Ledie  saw  that  Tjrevor  was  really  dead^-^omprehended  in 
a  moment  all  that  had  happened,  and  quitting  the  house  un- 
observed in  the  confusion,  rushed  with  the  feelings  of  ^,  dis- 
appointed madman— first  to  the  place  at  which  be  had  left 
Trevor,  where  he  heard  the  true  history  of  the  fatal  catas* 
tropbe,  and  then  to  his  own  home. 

LbsIiXB  to  Villabs.    (Id  continuation  0 

Fred,  fate  has  determined  that  Treyor  should  never  be  a 
cuckold.  The  destinies  themselves  have  enlisted  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  honour  as  a  husband;  and  rather  than  he 
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shodld  live  to  be  branded  with  that  ignominious  epithet,  tbej 
have  actually  killed  him.  Killed  him,  aay  you  ?  Yes,  Til- 
lars,  Trevor  is  dead !  Don't  start ;  but  he  is  actually  dead. 
Uafbrtonately  for  himself,  he  saw  through  the  arts  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  ,  playing — accused  them  of  false  play-^ 
swore  the  dice  were  loaded  and  the  cards  packed — became 
very  intemperate — struck  one  of  his  companions,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  Irishman  and  a  fire-eater.  Nothing  would 
do  but  immediate  satisfaction.  Pistols  were  unhappily  at 
hand :  they  went  out  on  the  instant  by  moonlight,  and  the  first 
fire  Trevor  was  shot  through  the  heart.  This  comes  of  em- 
ploying fellows  who  go  beyond  their  instructions,  which  is 
quite  as  bad  as  not  acting  up  to  them.  The  officious  scoun- 
drel who  shot  him,  and  who  has  been  concerned  in  more  se^ 
crets  of  yours  and  mine  than  V  care  tor,  is  on  his  way  to 
Dover,  with  the  horses  I  had  provided  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  • 

This  circumstance  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  is  certainly 
a  most  unlucky  contretemps;  and  Trevor  in  his  death,  has 
done  more  to  overturn  my  well-laid  schemes,  than  he  ever 
could  have  done  had  he  lived  a  hundred  years.  I  know  now, 
Fred,  that  you  will  shudder,  and  preach  that  ^^  when  death 
mingles  in  the  dance''  'tis  time  to  pause.  Yet  after  all,  what 
is  it?  A  pa,ng^ — and  it  is  past— >and  I  warrant  you  the  ball 
that  killed  him  never  gave  Trevor's  heart  a  pang  so  great  as 
that  which  he  experienced  every  hour  of  the  day  that  the  dice 
went  against  him.  So  you  see  he  is  a  gainer  by  the  loss  of 
his  life.  Rest  assured,  Fred,  it  makes  all  the  d^erence  in 
the  thoughts  of  death,  whether  you  contemplate  it  in  th<j»e 
gloomy  cellars  of  mortality,  the  catacombs  where  millions  of 
sculls  invite  the  phrenologist  to  study,  and  grin  upon  you  with 
their  lifeless  jaws  by  torchlight,  or  whether  you  see  it,  in  that 
gay  drawing-room  of  the  dead  {saUm  des  maris)^  Pere  La 
Chaise,  That  congregation  of  the  illustrious  and  the  non- 
illustrious — of  conquerors  and  of  cowards— -of  the  stupid  and 
the  wise  of  all  Rations,  laid  so  neatly  together,  and-ao  com- 
pactly placed,  that  they  seem  only  there  to  wait  to  get  up  and 
dance  a  quadrille  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

If  such  a  day  there  be — IF  ?  Ah,  Villars,  what  a  d^vil  of 
a  deal  is  conveyed  in  that  little  word  IF  I  But  I  am  not  quite 
in  the  humour  tp  joke — and  so  farewell. 


^/ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
% 

THE  nARUlED  RAKE. 


Sir  Harrt.    Oh^'bot  th^  say  «  nformed  rake  makes  the  best  hui&aacl. 
liETJTiA.    Do  thej  ? — When  I  believe  the  mymg  to  be  true,  I  may  per- 
haps marry  you ;  bat  till  then  the  wi«e«t  thing  I  can  ao  is  to  say.  Farewell. 


lOHEDT. 
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MARBIAOES  IN  HIGH  Z.IFB. 


^^  YestebiMlY  morning,  at  St.  Jameses  Church,  Sir  Robert 
Leslie,  Bart.,  was  united  to  the  accomplished  ^idow  of  the 
late  Honourable  Charles  Trevor :  and  at  the  same  time, 
Francis  Hartley,  Esquire,  M.P/,  led  the  beautiful  Lady  Emily 
Trevor  to  the  altar.  Carriages-and*four  wore  in  waiting  at 
the  church*doors,  to  convey  both  the  happy  couples  to  Leslie 
Hall,  where  they  intend  to  pass  the  autumn,  and  where  they 
will  be  joined  by  a  large  party  of  fashionables  to  partake  in 
the  festivities  of  Christmas."  ^ 

The  reader  must  be  apprised  that  many  months  bad  elapsed 
since  the  awful  d^ath  of  Trevor  before  the  marriages  recorded 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  took  place. 

That  event  Jiad  completely  foiled  Leslie,  and  overturned 
every  project  he  had  formed.  Agnes,  free  and  unfettered, 
and  open  to  his  legitimate  pursuit,  was,  as  he  had  forseen,  a 
very  different  person  from  the  Agnes  united  by  a  wayward 
destiny  to  a  man  every  way  unfit  for  her,  and  pursued  by  one, 
whaloved  her  witH  a  passion  that  appeared  as  ardent  as  he 
asserted  it  was  involuntary  and  unconquerable.  The  ex* 
pression  of  that  feeling,  and  of  the  wishes  it  had  created, 
might  find  an  apology  for  the  madness  of  passion  when  there 
were  no  legitimate  means  of  gratifying  it ;  but  the  obstacle  once 
remoTcd — a  legitimate  path  being  opened,  Le^srlie  knew  tbsit 
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there  was  no  hope  for  'bim  UuroogLi  «Dy  other.  The  very 
attempt  would  give  the  lie  to  all  he  had  said — ^to  all  he  had 
swQm — ^to  all  he  had  urged ;  and  he  cursed  the  violence  of 
his  agent,  which  had  led  to  a  catastrophe  so  far  beyond  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  Trevor,  and  which  had  placed  him 
in  such  a  predicament. 

To  any  other  man  possessed  with  such  a  passion  as  that  of 
Leslie  for  Agnes,  though  he  might  not  at  first  have  rejoiced 
in  Trevor's  death,  it  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  very 
short  time  not  to  have  derived  a  pleasure  from  the  fireedom  it 
gave  to  Agnes :  but  independently  of  his  hatred  of  the  ties 
of  marriage,  Leslie  had  other  and  very  important  motives 
against  his  taking  such  a  step  at  presentees  that  of  leading 
any  woman  to  the  altar.  There  was  likewise  a  perversity 
in.  the  structure  of  his  mind,  that  permitted  him  no  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  passion  that  was  not  an  illicit  one. 
Crime  seemed  necessary  to  give  a  full  zest  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  senses  ;  and  he  had  hitherto  laughed  at  the  sober  dui- 
ness  of  that  domestic  happiness,  which  he  had  heard  praised 
by  those  very  husbands,  whom  he  secretly  knew  had  the 
least  right  to  reckon  upon  it. 

His  first  impulse,  therefore,  when  his  senses  became,  cod, 
and  he  saw  that  his  schemes  upon  the  honour  of  Agnes  were 
overturned,  and  knew  that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of 
success,  according  to  his  own  wishes,  was  to  fly  from  England 
and  from  Agnes,  and  forget  in  the  dissipfition  of  the  Conti- 
nent that  such  a  being  was  in  existence,  and  that  he  had 
ever  loved  her. 

But  Leslie  had  been  too  much  addicted  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  whim  and  passion  that  had  ever  entered  his  mmd, 
to  be  able  to  give  up  even  one  ungratified.  He  had  i^ever 
fixed  his  inclinations  on  a  woman,  and  littered  lus  imperious 
*^I  waL,''  that  he  had  not  accomplished  his  wi^es ;  and 
feeling  for  Agnes  a  sentiment  a  thousand  times  more  power- 
ful than  he  had  ever  experienced  before,  he  found,  or  be- 
lieved, it  impossible  to  resign  bis  hopes  of  making  her  Us. 
It  was  in  vain  he  argued  upon  the  dangers  of  marriage,  or 
upon  the  absurdity  of  any  other  expectation.  It  was  in  vain 
he-Btrove,  in  the  society  of  other  women,  to  forget  her.  His 
inclinations  bad  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  Us  heart,  that 
his  passion  had  become  disease ;  and  he^felt  that  w^e  he  to 
^  as  far  as  the  Antipodes,  the  idea  of  leaving  such  a  power- 


Ail>i>aii9ion  ungr'atified,  and'A^ned  open  to  the  fiohoHrftble 
pursuits  of  bthers,  would  have  brought  him  back  again. 

During  this  period^  too,  he-reoeiTed  lelter  itder  leflerfrom 
Villars,  dissuading  him  fh>m  venturing^  on  such  a  step  under 
his  present  circumstances :  and  another  letter  had  also  ar- 
rived, and  been  intercepted,  in  the  sam6  hand'' writing  as  the 
preceding  ones,  still  warning  Agnes  strongly  against  him,  and 
still  accounting  for  the  writer's  absence,  by  his  pursuit  of 
some  object  of  Leslie's  seduction  ahd  desertion.  Leslie 
knew  well  the  circumstance  to  which  the  letter  alluded,  and 
cursed  the  oiiiciousness  of  the  writer ;  while  be  vowed  to  be 
deeply  revenged  upon  this  anonymous  accuser,  should  it  ever 
be  his  Ibrtune  to  discover  him. 

Nothing,  however,  could  wean  him  from  his  determination 
to  succeed.  His  passions  had  been  too  long  uncontrolled 
to  be  governed  by  his  reason,  and  he  went  on. 

Another  incentive  to  his  passion,  and  which  perhaps  ope* 
rated  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  strongly  as  his  owh  violent  in- 
clinations, was  the  refusal  of  Agnes  to  see  him.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  scene  in  Trevor's  room,  and  of  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  death,  bad  scarcely  subsided,  when  reflection 
brought  to  her  mind  the  audacious  attempt  of  Leslie ;  and 
she  shuddered  almost  as  much  at  what  might  have  been  the 
event,  as  she  did  at  that  to  which  perhaps  her  safety  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable.  Her  grief,  or  rather  perhaps 
her  horror,  therefore,  at  Trevor's  &te,  was  succeeded  by  an 
indignation  against  Leslie,  which  it  required  all  his  address 
to  allay.  It  was  still  however  several  weeks  before  his  per* 
severing  attempts  to  see  her  were  crowned  with  success : 
when. he  did  at  length  obtain  an  interview,  knowing  that  she 
ceally  loved  him,  he  took  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  and 
pleaded  his  cause  and  his  apology  so  successfully,  that  he  at 
last  wrought  on  her  to  believe  that  every  thing  had  arisen 
from  the  excess  of  his  passion ;  and  found  an  excuse  for  his 
conduct  in  the  m^ness  which  was  the  consequence  olt  his 
love,  9f  her  unhappiness,  and  of  the  hopeless  circumstanced 
of  their  situation. 

It  will  be  easy  enough  for  those  whodo  not  love,  to  blame 
Agnes  for  ever  again  seeing  or  listening  to  Leslie ;  but  let 
those  who  blame '  her,  themselves  love  the  object  who  has 
offended  them,  and  they  will  find  it  quite  as  easy,  ai^  Agnes 
did,  to  pardon  and  forget  the  offence,  when  the  heart  pleads 
fyt  the  offender ;  and  when  the  offencf^is  supposed  to  have 
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itiMn  ^HHa  iiai  whicik  ovetgr/wDoiaa  mwa  withaii^0/tf 
favour—- excess  of  bve.  Agaes  was  not,  Uke  tiie  leadec, 
aware  ef  the  real  character  of  Leslie.  It  shoitki  be  vecol- 
leetedf  that  to  her  he  appeared  only  a  romamic  and  inipai' 
aioned  beiQgf« aufiering  a  martyrdom  imder  feeling  she  hen- 
self  had  inspired,  and  giving  way  to  them  at  length  only 
through  the  uncentroUaUe  strength  of  ai  passion  which  had 
overcome  his  reason.  All  this,  was  no  apology  for  the  insult 
offered  to  her  honour ;  aad  she  was  herseif  too.  much  in*- 
Yolved  in-  her  own  feelings  fi>r  Leslie  to  recollecti  Uiat  the 
wbmasi  who  has  once  beard  seatimenta  of  a  dishoaoiirabk 
nature  from  the  lips  of  a  naaO)  should  be  very  guarded  in  bc^ 
lieving  those  of  an  opposite  tendency,  when  it  ie  so  much 
tbe  interest  of  his  psesion  to  express  themk 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Trevor  had 
made  much  greater  impression^  and  occasioned  SHicb.  more 
grief  in  the. mind  of  Agnes,  than  his  death  itself.  She  was 
above  tbe  atfect^ioa  of  a  sentiment  she  could  not  fed ;  and 
the  teriXKs  oo  which  she  had  Hved  with  Trevor  being  weO 
kaowR'to  the  world,  there  existed  sfe  occasion  to  the  di^* 
pky  cf  much  sorrow  oo  the  occasion. 

Many  of  her  ac(|uainlance,  who  knew  Trevor  iatinEUitdjfi, 
iiMJeed  eonsklBred  his  death  a  matter  of  oongratulatioa;.  and 
would  have  treated  it  sa,  even  with  Agnea  herself,  had  the 
pro^iety  of  her  own  feelings  permiilted  it. 

Thougb  Trevor  had  never  respected  himself.  Ag.ne9  wta 
detemained  Dhat  ^  few  people  as  possible  should  have  to 
cast  a  reflection  upon  his  memory.  All  his  own  estate,  as 
he  died  without  children,  passed  to  another  branck  of  his 
fitmily ;  90^  that  there  was  nothtaf^  to  satisfy  hie  nuaiereios 
creditors  but  bis  .wife's  fortune,  which  haviag  been  atteetlied 
upon  herself,  W^a  not  tiaUe  to  any  of  his  debts«r  To^  reaene 
the  meaiofy  of  Trevor  from  as  mudi  odium  aa  posaibkk,  she 
dischtt'ged  werf  claim  that  could  be  made  agaijust  luvi^.  not 
exceptaag  those*  contracted  in  the  indulgence  of  thai  vice 
Vrhtoh  had  led  to  his  death  :  among  these  were  the  sqms  due 
to  Leslie,  the  amount  of  which  she  contrived  to  ascertaia  aad 
to  pkf  ia  spite  of  att  he  could  do  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  was 
during  the  negoeis^ion  of  this  affair  that  he  ^nanaged  by 
stratagem  to  gain  his  first  interview  after  the  death  of  Trevor. 

Her  Ibrgiveness  ovce  obtained,  all  the  other  steps  we«e 
^asy  enough  ;  aad  in  time  they  led  to  tbe  result  narrated  in 
the  paragraph.    Tl^s  mtiridag^e,  however,  did  not  take  plnee 
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wi&otii.inany'Stnigglestnrihe  part  of  LesSiete' resist  tfrein* 
flueace  of  a.  fueling  which  was  leading  him  into  a  pathftom 
wiiieh  he  ku^w  there  was  no  retreating.  But  this  passion 
wte^o  predominant  orer  every  pther  feeling,  that  it  conquered 
in  spite  of  all  his  resistanee/and  in  spite  of  his  l^etter  judg- 
xnent.  The  moment  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken,  he 
despatched  a  courier  to  Viilars,  urging  him  to  employ  every 
system  of  espionage  to  discover  the  retreat  of  those  who. had 
^mow  so  long  and  so  successfully  eluded  his  valance,  and  Who 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  discovered  by  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  warnings. 

During  the  last  year,  Leslie  had  so  conducted  himself  to 
the  eyes  of  Hartley  land  Lady  Emily,  as  to  give  them  such 
security  of  his  reform,  that,  knowing  the  love  Agnes  bore  to 
him,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  their  union.  iDn 
the  part  of  Agnes  herself,  disbelieving  all  the  reports  0be  had 
beard  to  his  disadvantage,  struck  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  ta- 
lents, the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  apparent  de- 
votedness  of  his  love,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  which  was  now  in  her  eyes 
perfectly  innocent. 

Sir  Robert  Leslie,  as  a  man  quite  comme  Ufaut^  a  baronet 
with  a  large  estate,  with  a  peerage  in  reversion,  was  precisely 
the  person  Lady  Pomeroy  would  like  to  call  nephew,  and  that 
Mrs«  Henry  Pomeroy  would  be  happy  to  distinguish  by  the 
title  of  brother :  so  no  wonder  that  the.  match  met  with  their  ^^ 
sanction. 

Lady  Emily's  hand  had  been  joined  with  that  of  Hartley 
by  her  mother  on  her  death-bed ;  and  her  esteem  and  friend- 
ship were  so  excited  by  his  unwearied  attentions,  that  they 
were  ripened  into  that  feeling  which  enabled  her  conscien- 
tiously to  bestow  it  upon  him  at  the  altar.  Ailer  their  mar- 
riage, Leslie  himself  was  so  surprised  at  the  superior  degree 
of  delight  that  he  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  ^a  woman  who 
considered  herself  legitimately  his,  and  who  could  give  her- 
self up  to  all  those  sentiments  which  he  had  never  excited  in 
others,  unalloyed  by  those  feelings  of  gqilt  which  operated 
tigainst  their  enjoyment  in  the  objects  of  his  passion,  and 
lowered  them  in  his  esteem,  that,*  for  the- first  time  in  hislife, 
he  felt  that  he  could  have  been  happy,  but  from  circumstances 
which  would  still  intrude  upon  his  memory  to  mar  his  feli- 
city. Still  there  was  sufficient  in  the  fhll  accomplishment  of 
Irishes  so  long  indulged,  to  satisfy  even  Buch  a  mind  as  his ; 
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and  to  bis  surprise,  the  possessiop  of  Agnes  had  as  yet  onl^ 
added  to  his  passion.  .        '  ^       .   - 

Agnps  herself  was  perfectly  happy  ;  married  to  the  man 
she  loved ;  believing  herself  loved  devotedly  in  return.  Igno- 
rant of  every  thing  but  what  she  felt  and  saw,  existence  again 
teemed  with  -every  pleasure  for  her,  and  she  looked  upon 
Leslie  as  the  person  to  whom  this  happy  change  was  attribu- 
table. 

If  a  cloud  would  ever  come  over  the  sunshine  of  her  hap- 
piness, it  was  when  she  sometimes  observed  Leslie  to  be 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  which  was  invariably  the  case  when- 
ever he  had  any  letters  from  the  continent.  At  these  periods 
he  would  appear  anxious  ai^d  agitated  at  every  knock  at  the 
door,  and  at  the  announcement  of  any  name  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed. 

But  as  these  fits  were  only  of  short  duration,  and  the  sua- 
vity of  his  manners  soon  returned,  she  regretted  them  with- 
out any  suspicion  being  excited  that  they  arose  from  any  thmg 
more  than  some  temporary  annoyance. 

Thus  month  after  month  rolled  on  happily  with  Agnes,  and 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  anxiety  and  pleasure  with  Leslie. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  her  happiness  was  mcreased  by  the 
birth  of  a  girl,  who  created  a  new  outlet  for  all  the  affection- 
ate feelings  of  her  heart,  by  exiting  a  new  affection,  and  by 
creating,  if  possible,  that  which  she  felt  for  Leslie. 
I  He,  however,  to  her  surprise,  expressed  no  pleasure  at  an 
oyent  so  fraught  for  her  with  additional  happiness ;  but  this 
being  attributed  both  by  herself  and  friends  to  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  child's  not  being  a  boy,  which  a  little  time  would 
wear  off,  was  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed.    . 

Leslie's  mind  and  affections  were,  however,  undergoing  a 
rapid  change :  he  had  been  too  much  of  a  selfish  sensualist 
to  enjoy  any  other  pleaa^ures  long,  than  those  which  wer^ 
pentred  in  self;  and  the  appearance  of  Agnes  as  a  mothe|r, 
and  in  the  performance  of  a  mother's  duty,  had  precisely  the 
contrary  effect  to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  on  a 
well-regulated  heart  and  mind. 

The  pleasures  of  domestic  enjoyment  were  becoming  too 
tame  for  him ;  they  were  not  sufficiently  exciting  to  relieve 
his  mind  ^om  some  circumstance,  the  memory  and  the  pain 
of  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  destroyed  his  tranquillity.  In  the 
society,  therefore,  of  a  tew  of  hia  most  select  companioiis,  he 
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indulged  m  his  old  propcfisiti^s ;  but  this  was  done  so  cau- 
tiously, that  it  was  unknown  and  unsuspectedby  Agnes, 

About  this  period,  the  reversionary  peerage  and  estate  fell 
in ;  and  everybody  was  surprised  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  assumed  his  new  title  of  Lord  Arlington,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  determined,  except  in  his  own  private  coterie^ 
ilever  to  permit  himself  to  be  addressed  by  the  name  of 
Leslie. 

'  Som^  attributed  this  to  caprice ;  others  to  pride :  Leslie 
himself,  and  La  Tour,  alone  knew  we  reasons  for  it. 
'  Leslie  was,  however,  doomed  to  experience  otfier  miseries 
than  those  arising  from  this  secret  anxiety,  as  the  old  tone  of 
his  mind  returned :  with  it  also  returned  his  old  evil  opinion 
of  women ;  and  as  he  still  saw  that  Agnes  was  all  that  a  man 
could  d^re  in  a  woman  whom  he  had  not  possessed,  he  be- 
gan to  imagine  tliat  she  might  become  the  object  ^of  other 
^en's  dishonourable  pursuits,  as  she  had  once  been  of  his 
idwn.  ^ 

This  feeling  of  incipient  jealousy  was  so  far  favourable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  happiness  of  Agnes,  Ithat  it  excited 
Leslie  to  keep  up  all  the  appearances  of  devoted  affection^ 
and  she  had  then  no  suspicion  of  his  altered  feelings.  Among 
the  number  of  tliose  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  which  give  rise  to 
jealousy,  and  which  are  the  mere  chimera  of  a  man's  brain, 
begotten  in  mistake  and  prejudice,  and  fostered  by  a  jaun- 
diced imagination,  there  are  none  which  so  prey  upon  th»» 
mind  as  those  which  recall  to  his  memory  the  sacrifices  which 
women  have  formerly  made  for  himself. 

A  man  who  has  led  a  life  of  intrigue,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  judge  lightly  of  the  whole  sex,  because  he  has  esti- 
nlated  women  only  by  those  with  whom  he  has  been  success- 
ful, has  a  most  tenacious  memory  of  the  thousand  ways  in 
which  a  faithless  wife  would  make  him  understand  her  par- 
tiality towards  himself;  and  as  from  the  necessity  of  conceal- 
ment this  partiality  was  conveyed  by  actions  too  trivial  and 
commonplace,  to  attract  any  other  notice  than  his  own,  he  if: 
too  apt  to  misconstrue  the  commonest  actions  and  words  of 
his  wife  addressed  to  others  into  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  some  secret  intellig^ce.  / 

Jealousy  may  arise  from  a  number  of  causes :  a  man  may 
doubt  hi^  power  of  pleasing,  and  become  jealous  from  his 
feeling  of  inferiority  to  those  who  surround  him,  and  whosp 
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superiority  he  fears  bis  wife  may  perceive  as  weH  as  himselfl 
This  jealousy  arises  either  from  modesty  or  «ivy. 

The  seeds  of  its  baleful  influence  may  be  sown  by  the 
lightness  of  a  wife's  conduct  ;>  by  a  want  of  dependence  on 
the  stability  of  her  principles ;  or  by  a  fear  that  other  motives 
than  those  of  a^^tion  had  induced  her  to  become  a  wife. 

But  the  worst  and  most  tormenting  species  of  this  passicMi, 
is  that  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  married  libertine,  who 
having  been  accustomed  to  success  with  other  men's  wives, 
becomes  doubly  jealous  of  his  own.  His  memory  of  former 
successes  becomes  his  greatest  curse ;  he  shudders  at  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  wont  to  triumph,  and  imagines 
himself  the  laughing-atock  for  that  finger  of  derision  to  point 
at,  which  he  was  once  so  ready  to  point  at  others.  Once  a 
husband,  he  becomes  doubly  jealous  of  the  chartered  privi- 
leges of  marriage  ;  doubly  alive  to  its  violations,  and  doubly 
cautious  of  its  invaders :  since,  like  a  burglar,  who  has 
amassed  property  enough  to  make  himself  afraid  of  his  foe- 
mer  comrades,  he  takes  double  precaution,  since  he  is  aware 
of  all  the  arts  and  frauds  that  are  practised,  because  he  has 
used  them  ail  himself.  These  are,  indeed,  the  men  who  dis- 
cover that  ^'  it  is  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  who  would  give  worlds 
for  the  bliss  of  ignorance. 

All  the  former  comrades  of  such  a  man  as  this  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  ;  old  friendships,  carried  on  for  years  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  same  pursuits,  are  broken  up :  there  is 
no  man  wi)o  sits  at  his  table,  or  who  lounges  in  his  drawing- 
room,  that  he  has  not  known  to  be  a  libertine,  and  whom  he 
does  not  suspect  has  the  same  designs  upon  his  wile,  that 
they  have  jointly  had  upon  those  of  others.  In  short,  there 
is  no  life  more  ruiserable  than  that  of  a  married  libertine  ;  and 
no  retribution  more  just  than  ,that  which  he  experiences  in 
the  jealousy  which«Jie  has  so  lightly,  and  carelessly,  and 
viciously,  inspired  in  others. 

How,  w.hen  he  sees  his  wife  perform  a  hundred  common- 
place civilities,  does  his  memory  cqrse  him  with  the  recol- 
lection that  just  so  was  he  treated  by  the  wife  of  some  other 
during  he  existence  of  a  guilty  intimacy !  How  does  every 
smile  she  bestows  on  his  libcrtiiie  friend  cut  him  to  the  heart ! 
And  how  does  he  shrink  from  every  little  jest  with  which 
they  may  choose  to  taunt  him ! 

These  are  the  true  and  proper  penalties  of  liber^sm. 
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Let  a  man  therefore  never  be  a  Mbertine ;  or  if  he  he^  l^t  iAm 
aroid  matrimony.  Perhaps  the  first  piece  of  advice  contain^ 
in  thie  sentence  is  the  best. 

His  recollections  of  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  services  of 
Flounce  made  him  determine  to  remove  her  from  the  persoik 
of  his  wife^  lest^sbe  might  be  tempted  to  betray  her  to  others, 
as  she  bad  once  been  wrought  upon  to  betray  her  to  himself. 
Of  this  oiroomstance  Agnes  had  been  kept  in  Entire  igno- 
rance, or  she  would  herself  have  been  the  first  to  remove  her 
firom  her  situation  with  disgrace, 

To  manage  this  removal  of  Flounce,  be  tried  to  perusuade 
La  Tour  to  marry  her ;  but  the  wily  Frenchman,  in  such  a  ser- 
vice as  that  of  Le»lie^  had  seen  too  muQh  of  matrimony  to 
venture  his.own  neck  within  its  pale.  All  that  he  did  when 
his  master  read  him  a  lecture  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  jus-' 
tice  to  the  poor  girl,  and  making  what  is  cidled  an  ^^  honest 
woman  of  her,''  w^as  to  shrug  up  his-  shoulders  higher  than  ' 
«ver,  and  to  say  that  ^^  Mademoiselle  Flounce  fut  tr^s-bien  ; 
mais  poor  le  manage,  9a  «toit  tout  autre  chose,  et  qu'il  n*avoit 
pas  du  tout  Tenvie  d'etre-— comme  antant  des  autres,"  and 
away  went  his  shoulders  again. 

Indeed,  so  constant  was  La  Tour  in  this  use  of  his  national 
fibrug,  that  Agnes  was  never  called  Lady  Leerfie  or  Lady  Ar- 
lington, that  it  was  not  immediately  put  in  practice. 

At  t^is  period  Leslie  received  a  letter  from  Villars,  which 
Yedoobkd  alibis  anxiety*  La  Tour  was  despatched  to  Calus ; 
confidential  agents  were  sent  to  Boulogne  and  Dieppe  ;  and 
levery  post  brought  letters^froai  them,  all  of  which  were  eagerly 
opened  by  Leslie,  who  bad  the  utmost  dkMculty  to  ceneeid 
.  the  agitation  in  which  he  lived. 

Agnes,  who  had  discovered  some  of  the  incipient  appear- 
^tnces  of  Leslie's  jealousy,  attributed  every  thing  to  the^ame 
douroe^and  immediately  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  allay 
them,  by  increasing  the  evidences  of  her  own  affection  and 
happiness,  and  by  confining  her  patronage  and  praise  almost 
exclusively  to  female  talent;  for  she- had  thought  once  or 
twice  that  she  read^something  like  uneasin^sss  in  bi8  eye,  when 
she  had,  with  her  usual  exuberance  of  feeling,  given  way  to 
the  praise  of  men  of  genius,  and  so  ardently  soxight  to  add 
them  to  the  many  attraotions  of  her  table  and  drawing-room. 
This- very  jeal€»«i8y^  however^  by  convincing  her  of  the  «n« 
abated  ardour  of  hisfove,  perhaps  increased  the  happiness  to 
which  the  birth  of  her  child  had  added  in  so  great  a  degree* 
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As  a  wi&^therefoie,  and  as  a  mother,  Agnes  was  coiii|Ae(ieI/ 
bappy ;  and  she  agab  indulged  in  all  the  romance  of  her  dis- 
position, by  anticipating  the  progress  and  perfection  of  hed 
in&Bt  in  maturity,  and  by  indulgbg  in  all  the  fond  dreams  of 
a  young  mother  with  her  first  child. 

Their  marriages  had  only  increased  the  inUmacy  ot  the 
two  fiiends.  Lady  Emily  had  found  much  more  tiban  she 
expected  in  Hartley.  Every  day  brought  forth  some  new 
trait  to  admire^  or  the  knowledge  of  some  new  charact^istic 
to  excite  esteem.  She  had  never  perhaps  felt  the  more  ecsta- 
tic pleasures  of  Agnes,  but  she  experienced  a  more  tranquil 
happiness,  and  felt  that  it  was  grounded  upon  a  more  solid 
basis  than  thelnere  gratifications  of  passion. 

Not  possessed  of  the  same  ample  means,  and  not  coveting 
the  power  which  the  fashion  of  Agnes  gave  her  to  patronise 
merit  with  effect,  but  yet  having  the  same  inclinations  to  be* 
friend  struggling  talent.  Lady  Emily  Hartley,  on  occasions  in 
which  her  sympathies  had  been  excited  and  her  aid  solicited, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  engaging  her  fiiend  to  interest  her* ' 
self  in  the  welfare  of  any  of  her  prcidg^. 

During  her  residence  with  Lady  Trevor  on  the  Continent, 
and  at  that  Lady's  death,  she  had  been  under  considerable 
obligations  to  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  a  sense  of  which 
she  had  expressed  an  anxiety  to  show  by  every  return  in  her 
power;  and  this  opportimity  was  afforded  hef  by' a  letter 
wh^ch  she  had  received,  recommending  an  Italian  fiimify  to 
her  notice  and  protection. 

This  family  consisted  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a  young 
and  beautiful  l^nale.  They  were  Jundly  received  by  Lady 
Emily ;  but  although  they  confessed  themselres  in  straitened 
circumstances,  they  refused  every  other  kind  of  aid  than  thai 
which  might  enable  the  lady  to  make  some  use  of  her  talent 
for  music ;  which,  from  the  little  that  Lady  Emily  heardt  ap- 
peared to  be  extraordinary.  As  usual,  she  applied  to  her 
friend,  who  promised  ayery  assistance,  and  proposed  to  pro- 
duce her  at  one  of  her  own  concerts,  which  was  the  surest 
way  to  bring  her  into  fashion,  and  to  secure  her  prefisasional 
engagements. 

L^die,  however,  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  fears  by 
which  he  was  now  perpetually  assailed,  and  which,  in  sjHte  of 
his  usual  firm  nerves,  kept  him  in  a  cotitinttai  state  of  agita- 
tion ;  and  seeing  no  remedy  for  them  wUle  the  lettersof  Vil* 
^ajs  still  left  the  destination  of  the  object  unknown,  detecaineil 
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Any  thing  he  felt  was  better  than  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which 
iie  lived  in  his  own  house,  where  every  knock  at  the  dpor 
gavo  hiiB  ^  palpitation  at  the  heart,  and  the  introductio^i  of 
f)very  stranger  excited  an  unpleasant  suspicion  iu  his  uaxad. 

When  this  determination  was  anaouiiced  to  Agnes,  it  was 
received  with  delight ;  first,  because  she  anticipated  much 
gratification  to  her  taste  and  imagination  from  the  variety  of 
scenery  and  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  she  was  going 
to  see  ;  and  secondly,  because  she  attributed  it  to  the  wish  of 
Leslie  to  gratify  a  long  expressed  inclination  of  hers. 

To  travel  had  long  been  the  desire  of  Agnes  ;  to  see  the 
places  she  had  heard  and  read  of  so  much — ^to  visit  the  Im- 
perial City — to  sojourn  in  the  scenes  of  departed  greatness, 
was  delight;  but  to  do  this  with  a  compunion  who  engrossed 
every  feeling  of  her  heart ;  to  do  this  witU  one  so  capable  o/ 
^loubling  every  pleasure  by  the  inforniation  he  could  afford  ; 
and  to  travel  thus  accompanied  as  it  were  by  all  the  best 
affections  of  life,  for  her  beloved  child,  with  her  nursery 
menage,  was  to  be  of  their  party,  was  indeed  happiness  to 
the  heart  of  Agnes. 

She. likewise  promised  herself  additional  pleasure  from  the 
A^oiUemplation  of  places  in  which  some  portion  of  the  life  of 
Leslie  had  been  passed.     Alas  !  she  little  knew  how  passed, 
or  she  woul'!  not  have  been  anxious  to  have  recalled  ^the 
circumstances  connected  with  tiiese  scenes  to  liis  recollection. 

From  the  n^oment  that  this  toin-  was  determined  on,  Les- 
lie's mind  ber-.ame  easier ;  he  was  sensible  of  the  superior 
ipower  of  money  on  the  Continent,  should  any  realization  of 
ids  fears  occur  there  ;  and  he  knew  also  by.  experience,  that^ 
•there  were  a  hundred  ways  of  silencing  the  laws  there,  while 
here,  with  the  high  as  weil  as  the  low,  with  the  wealthy  as 
well  as  tho  wretche<l.  Justice  takes  its  course.  Here,  indeed, 
blindness  is  her  proper  illustration. 

VVhtio  the  preparations  for  departure  were  going  forward, 
and  which  by  their  extent  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  « 
a  long  sojourn  abroad,  Agnes  issued  cards  for  a  f^rewell^!^^, 
which  was  intended  to  outvie  in  splendour  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  given  in  Audley  Square,  and  at  which  she  determined 
jto  produce  her  friend  Lady  Emily*s  protegee  to  the  fashionable  ' 
world,  kindly  sensible  that  success  at  one  of  her  parties  would 
give  such  a  st^mp  of  currency  to  her  talents  as  would  ensure 
•Uer  the  future  patroQSige  of  all  the  elite  of  society,  and  th.ua 
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^vould  prevent  her  heiag  any  loser  by  her  own  unexpected 
absence.  ^        ^ 

On  the  occasion  of  all  her  forroeryi$<e«,  Leslie  had  appeared 
uneasy ;  had  been  anxious  to  know  the  number  and  qudity 
of  the  guests ;  had  been  particular  in  his  inquiries  ar  to  the 
foreigners  likely  to  be  present ;  and  had  objected  to  the  gene* 
ral  invitations  forwarded  to  the  different  ambassadors ;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  entered  with  tlie  same  sfurit  as  Agnes  her- 
self into  the  preparations,  and  seemed  quite  as  much  deter* 
mined  as  she  was  to  do  any  thing  that  should  make  the  party 
go  off  with  idai. 

Paragraph  after  paragraph  announced  the  anticipated 
splendour  of  this  assembly :  thos^  who  had  unfortunately 
fixed  on  the  same  evening  for  their  own  parties  postponed 
them,  both  from  the  wish  of  attending  Lady  Arlington's, 
'and from  the  fear  of  tlieir  own  rooms  being  empty. 

The  evening  at  length  came  ;  the  company  arrived  ;  the 
splendid  apartments  were  filled  to  suffocation  with  all  the 
rank  and  talent  of  the  country.  Agnes  wajs  every  where  at- 
tempting to  communicate  to  her  guests  the  happiness  she 
herself  experienced.  She  moved  about  the  envy  of  some, 
the  admiration  of  all,  and  had  never  appeared  a  more  charm- 
ing hostess  than  on  this  evening.  The  entertainments  Were 
to  commence  with  a  concert,  to  which  the  talents  of  all  the 
principal  professsors,  both  foreign  and  English,  were  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  music  was  of  the  highest  order.  English  melody  was 
interspersed  with  Italian  and  German  concerted  pieces. 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  kept  up  the  character  of 
Germany  ;  Rossini  and  Paisiello  were  given  as  specimens  of 
the  Italian  masters ;  while  Locke,  Purcell,  and  Bishop,  sus- 
tained tlie  reputation  of  English  composition. 

At  length  a  buzz  ran  through  the  room  that  a  new  singer, 
a  protegie  of  Lady  Emily  Hartley's^  was  to  be  produced, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Arlington,  and  that  she  was 
just  then  going  to  sing. 

Knowing  Leslie's  love  of  music,  Agnes  had  reserved  thi?, 
which  she  knew  would  he  a  treat  to  him  from  his  knowledge, 
that  the  surprise  of  such  an  exhibition  might  add  to  his  plea- 
sure. On  looking  round,  however,  at  this  moment^  she  per- 
ceived that  he  was  absent,  and  supposing  him  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  which  communicated  with  the  concert  room> 
behind  the  orchestra,  and  which  had  been  reserved  as  a  sort 
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ot  letirkig  room  for  tfaemsdves,  and  to  commufiicato  instnie- 
tioas  to  the  servants,  she  despatched  Hartley  to  summon  him 
to  the  expected  treat. 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  singer  was  led  to  the  front  uf 
the  orchestra  by  Lady  £mi}y,  who  placed  herself  in  a  seat 
,near  her.  She  was  followed  and  encouraged  by  an  elderly- 
looking  personage,  of  a  very  interesting  appearance;  but 
though  his  silver  hairs  bespoke  his  age,  his  features  seemed 
to  depict  extraordinary  energy  of  character ;  and  as  he  stood 
at  the  back  of  her  chair,  his  furrowed  and  stern  countenance 
formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the  pensive  and  youthful  character 
of  that  of  the  new  dibuiante.  When  she  first  entered,  a  long 
veil  scarcely  permitted  a  view  of  her  face,  and  she  sat  down 
under  considerable  agitation :  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
looks  of  Lady  Emily,  and  by  her  aged  companion,  she  ap- 
peared to  assume  new  courage*  < 
~  As  she  stood  up  to  sing,  and  drew  aside  her  veil,  shaking 
back  the  long  black  ringlets  which  shaded  her  fine  forehead, 
a  universal  buzz  of  admiration  at  her  beauty  ran  through  the 
assembly.  Her  countenance  was  a  perfect  oval ;  her  com- 
plexion presented  that  rare  combination  of  dark  eyes  with  a 
face  fair  almost  to  whiteness.  Her  eyes  and  hair  were  black 
and  lustrous.  Her  hair,  /which  hung  in  natural  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders,  was  confined  only  by  the  veil  which  was  pinned 
by  a  diamond  in  the  centre  of  iter  fdreliead,  from  which  it 
parted,  hanging  over  her  neck  4n  the  fashion  of  a  Spanish 
mantilla.  -  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, and  by  its  very  simplicity  was  calculated  to  show  oS  the 
fineness  of  her  form^  wh\ch  was  full,  without  being  large. 
As  the  expressions  of  the  admiration  she  excited  r^eached  her 
ear  the  colour  brightened  in  her  cheek,  and  as  it  subsided 
into  silence,  as  one  of  Mozart's  symphonies  commenced,  her 
agitation  was  so  conspicuous  that  niany  thought  she  would 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  her  task.  As  the  symphony  died 
away,  however,  and  the  fine  rich  tones  of  her  voice  swelled 
through  the  apartment,  in  the  recitative,  all  fears  of  this  kind 
were  dissipated,  and  many  a  disappointed  professor  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  confess  that  the  anticipations  raised  in 
her  favour  were  about  to  be  more  than  realized. 

The  exertion  used  in  the  recitative  had  given  her  courage 
and  energy,  and  she  began  the  air  with  such  power  as  to  elec- 
trify her  audience. 

Agnes,  herself  delighted,  was  beginning  to  be  quite  vexed 
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at  the  absence  of  Leafie,  wfaan  did  door  of  private  comim^i- 
«ation  opened,  i^pd  be  eotered :  she  bedconed  him  to  a  seat 
near  her  with  her  iSnger  held  up  to  hush  him  into  silence  and 
attention :  he  stole^eoftly  to  her  side/  returning  the  smile  of 
pleasure  with  which  she  bad  greeted  him,  and  turning  round 
10  look  at  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  who  was  at  ibis 
moment  indulging  in  one  of  those  luxuriant  cadenzas  which 
the  composition  permitted,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Agnes,  he  started,  turned  pale,  and  uttering  a.  half  esclama- 
tion  of  horror,  would  have  quitted  the  room.  At  this  moment 
the  attention  of  the  singer  being  directed  to  the  spot,  her  eyes 
met  those  of  Fw<eshe,  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand,  she 
uttered  one  piercing  shriek^  exclaimed,  ^^  e  egli !  e  il  mio 
marito^^^  and  sunk^  back  senseless  into  the  arnts  of  her  aged 
companion* 

The  moment,  however,  that  he  comprebendod  the  cause 
of  her  illness,  and  saw  Leslie  making  his  way  from  Agnes-  and 
through  the  company,  which  were  now  crowding  towards  the 
orchestra  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  exclaimed 
in  English,  '^  Alive  !  I  was  sore  of  it."  In  a  moment  he  re- 
signed his  charge  to  Lady  Emily,  and  leaping  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth  ID  his  limbs,  and  with  more  than  its  energy  in 
his  countenance,  from  the  elevated  seat  of  tiie  orchestra,  he 
seized  Leslie  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  strength,  which  to  Les- 
lie's paralyzed  nerves  seemed  that  of  a  giant,  dragged  him 
towards  the  still  fainting  si^er.  At  this  moment  Agnes, 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  either  the  agitation  of  Leslie, 
or  any  part  of  the  scene  passing  before  her,  but  apprehensive 
from  the  sudden  attack,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  of  the  forei^er 
tipon  Lord  Arlington,  that  some  mischief  was  intended  him, 
rushed  forward,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  save  my  husband  !*' 

"  Your  husband^"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
*  der !  *^  Your  husband !  none  has  a  right,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  address  him  by  that  title  but  that  injured  being, 
that  being  who  now  lies  senseless  before  you,  killed  perhaps 
at  last  by  the  injuries  and  the  desertion  of  this  man  :  but  God 
is  merciful  and  just.  His|vays  are  inscrutable,,  but  they  lead 
to  light  at  last ;  and  now,  in  spite  of  his  pretended  death  ; 
in  spite  of  villany  heaped  on  villany  ;  in  spite  of  prorject  after  j 
project  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  his  intended  victim  ; 
beliold  the  murderer  of  an  injured  woman^s  peace  !  the  de- 
stroyer of  her  earthly  happiuQss,  and  had  his  insidious  arts 
been  successful,  of  her  heavenly  hopest  at  last  omen  to  tb* 
calls  of  offended  justice." 
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^^  Away,  impostor/'  cried  Leslie  in  fury ;  and  resuming  bi^ 
courage,  ^^  I  am  Lord  Arlington.  This  is  deception.  What' 
accusation  canst  thou  have  against  Lord  Arlington  ?"  Leslie 
said  this  in  the  hope  that  the  name  might  perhaps  shield  biin. 

^^  Sir  Rdbett  Leslie,"  vociferated  the  old  priest,  *^  Sir 
Robert  Leslie  b  the  man  I  call  to  justice,  and  thou  art  he. 
You  know  f%m  no  impostor  ;  you  know  yourself  to  be  the 
husband  of  Angelica  di  Carini ;  you  know  this  to  be  your 
wife,  your  legal  wife,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  that  Heaven 
nvhich  witnessed  your  mutual  vows,  and  which  you  would 
have  dared  to  offend,  and  might  have  offended  with  impunity 
on  earth  ;  but  also  by  those  human  laws,  which  thou  canst 
not  evade :  you  know  this ;  and  you  know  that  I  have  such 
irrefragable  proofs  afforded  me  by  that  beneficent  stranger, 
to  whom  this  injured  being  owes  the  preservation  of  her 
honour,  that  thou  canst  not  escape." 

Agnes,  who,  on  Leslie's  appeal  as  to  the  name  of  Arlington, 
had  waited  with  breathless  expectation  for  the  reply,  felt  the 
heart-sickening  conviction  of  the  old  man^s  truth,  -when  in 
that 'reply  he  called  him  by  the  name  of  Leslie.  These  few 
moihents  had  destroyed  for  her  every  hope  of  happiness  on 
earth  ;  she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  had  no  riffht  to 
call  husband,  and  this  circumstance  proved  this  roan  tolie  an 
unprincipled  villain — her  own  spotless  fame  blemished— ^and 
her  childf  in  whom  so  many  of  her  hopes  were  centred,  inno- 
cent asshe  was,  cursed  with  the  stain  of  illegitimacy.  As  these 
agonising  thoughts  crowded  on  her  mind,  a  mist  spread  itself 
hefore  her  eyes,  and  fainting  in  the  arms  of  those  around  her, 
she  was  speedily  conveyed  to  her  own  apartments* 

Leslie,  lashed  into  desperation,  with  one  energetic  exertion 
threw  the  old  man  from  him  with  a  force  that  sent  him  to 
the  ground,  then  casting  a  look  of  fury  mingled  with  contempt 
at  the  surrounding  crowd,  be  strode  out  of  the  apartment, 
in  spite  of  the  cries  of  the  old  man  to  stop  him  ;  and  before 
an  hour  had  passed,  was  on  the  road  to  the  Continent. 

The  Italian  lady  was  borne  senseless  from  the  room. 
Lady  Emily  rushed  to  the  consolation  of  her  friend  ;  and  the 
guests  having  now  indistinctly  understood  the  circumstances 
which  had  interrupted  the  entertainment,  departed  as  fast  as 
their  carriages  could  be  summoned,  mingling  their  regrets 
for  the  loss  of  the  splendid  supper  they  had  promised  them- 
selves with  a  hundred  exclamations  of  surprise  at  what  bad 
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ttken  place,  and  many  ngaifieant  hints  that  they  had-  alwa}'? 
knowTi  that  oil  was  not  right. 

A  few  days  after  this  scene  had  taken  plaee,  the  foUowing 
paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  morniog  papeitfr 
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^^  We  understand  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mysterious 
circumstances  which  have  created  so  ranch  distress  in  a  cer« 
tain  noble  family,  that  the  London  establishment  has  been 
broken  up,  one  of  the  heads  of  it  having  departed ^set^  «ufl* 
denly  for  the  Continent,  and  the  other  being  determined  on 
the  closest  retirement.  The  Italian  lady,  whose  presence  it 
is  said  has  been  the  cause  of  such  a  domestic  revohition,  is. 
still  under  the  hands  of  medical  advisers,  who  give  very  few 
hopes  of  her  recovery  from  the  shock  she  has  experienced.'' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TUB    TBAVBLLBS.- 


fU  WB8«  meluidioly  man ;  iotnetitnes  spoke  sens^i 
Bat  ieldoni  mirtli ;  wnuld  siaile,  hut  sekloBi  kmgh  ; 
Would  lead  Jm  ear  to  boaiDeMy  dealt  in  none  ; 
Oaze  npOD  revels,  antic  fopperies ; 
But  wae  not  OM^red. 


Never  tiH  nov  did  Nature  do  her  best 
To  sIknt  a>iiiatthlMt  beauty  to  the  world, 
Which  in  an  iastant,  ere  it  scarce  was  seeo,' 
The  jealous  Destinies  require  again. 

Ford. 


Ix  was  some  few  years  after  these  events  that  an  English 
traveller  was  seen  pursuing  his  lonely  course  along  the  Via 
£miUa,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  He  had  travelled 
several  times  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  avoiding  society, 
en4  showing  an^aversion  to  study  the  manners  of  the  existing, 


iiibaiiiiantsrof  UiiB  ^'  blue-skied''  ootintry,  seemed  to  live  only 
with  the  dead. 

Ifistead  of  seeking  eat  the  living  literati  of  the  day,  and 
viewing  aU  these  objeets  which  abound  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  the  traveller  in  these  provinces,  so  celebrated  by  art, 
and  so  favoured  by  nature,  he  pursued  his  lonely  course  with 
no  other  eoinpa&i<Mi  than  an  aged  domestic,  and  a  portable 
edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  with  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
trace  out.  the  places  that  were  celebrated  in  their  pages.  He 
looJced  through  fallen  Italy  for  the  remnants  of  its  former 
grandeur,  and  seemed  to  take  ,a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the 
evidences  which  it  presented  of  the  futility  of  human  projects, 
and  of  the  evanescence  of  worldly  happiness,  greatness,  and 
glory. 

Rome  had  afforded  ample  scope  for  observations  of  thi^ 
nature,  and  an  endless  number  of  objects  for  contemplation 
to  gratify  this  tendency  to  morbid  melancholy,  which  in  many 
instances  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  a 
suspicion  that  it  partook  of  insanity.  But  Rome  was  filled 
with  modern  travellers — English  dandies  were  lounging  in 
the  Forum,  or  in  the  Via  Sacra,  and  Parisian  dandizettes 
peeping  from  tlie  Tarpeian  rock.  Vulgar  English  citizens 
were  seen  climBing  about  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Colise- 
um, or  making  their  silly  remarks  among  the  remains  of 
those  arches,  which  once  spoke  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror ;  but  which  were  pleasing  to  our  traveller,  only,  as 
they  were  the  evidences  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  con- 
quests. 

His  serious  contemplations  and  classic  recollections  were 
put  to  flight  by  4he  crowd  of  artists,  who  were  in  all  direc* 
tions  measuring  the  architectural  remains  of  this  ^'  queen  of 
the  world."  These  are  men  who  deduce  the  greatness  of 
Rome  from  the  diameter  of  a  column,  or  from  the  quantity  of 
feet  and  inches  of  masonry  contained  in  the  ruins  of  its  build- 
ings. They  give  you  Rome  in  detail,  and  fritter  away  one  of 
the  grandest  objects  of  sublime  contemplation  that  the  world 
presents,  by  useless  disquisitions  on  the  capitals  of  a  column, 
the  moulding  of  an  entablature,  or  the  subject  of  a  fresco. 

Our  traveller,  disgusted  with  sueh  a  congregation  of  heart- 
less Zmgari,  as  the  Italians  designate  the  host  of  hurried 
and  hurrying  voyagers,  who  traverse  their  classic  pladns  in  all 
kinds  of  carriages,  from  the  well-appointed  English  barouche 
down  to  the  car  of  their  nativa  Vetturino,  left  Rome  to  avoid 
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them ;  and  with  Livy  and  Virgil  attempted  to  trace  the 
scenes  described  in  the  magic  pages  of  their  works.  If  he 
succeeded,  he  was  pleased  for  a  moment  with  the  success  of 
his  industry ;  and  when  he  failed,  he  derived  a  secret  pleasure 
from  the  morbid  delight  he  took  in  the  destruction  of  every 
thing  that  was  mortal. 

With  Livy  for  his  only  guide,  he  would  seek  out  for  those 
celebrated  fields  of  bloodshed  and  glory  in  which  Rome  laid 
the  foundations  of  her  greatness,  ^nd  in  which  she  struggled 
in  the  last  gasp  of  her  power,  for  the  preservation  of  her 
liberties.   , 

As  he  stood  upon  the  plains  of  Trebia,  the  names  of  Anni- 
baly  of  Mago,  of  Scipio,  and  of  Sempronius,  rose  before  him, 
clad  in  all  the  pride  of  conqiijest,  or  sinking  under  the  shame 
of  defeat ;  and  then  came  tho  idea  of  the  lapse  of  that  time, 
which  conquers  the  conqueror*— and  of  the  little  value  of  the 
difference  between  defeat  and  victory,  ^hen  a  few  short 
years  and  the  hand  of  death  render  them  alike  to  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished. . 

From  VirgiFs  descriptive  lines  he  would  attempt  to  dis* 
cover  rivers  which  seem  to  have  had  their  sources  only  in 
the  poet's  imagination— 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  tiie  tonefol  tiirong, 

He  looked  for  streamfi  immortalized  in  song, 

That  lott  in  silence  and  obliyion  lie, 

(Dnrob  are  their  fountains  and  their  channelt  dry ;) 

Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Mase't  skill, 

And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still* 

It  was  thus  that  our  melaneholy  wanderer  attempted  to 
fofjsret  himself — and  to  lose  every  trace  of  existing  circum- 
stances, by  a  recurrence  to  those  that  had  passed  away  into 
thatabyspi  which  swallows  the  memory  of  all  things. 

With  a  tenacity  bordering  on  irritation  he  admitted  no 
thought  of  the  present.  His  servant — and  he  travelled  with 
only  one,  who  defrayed  all  the  expenses,  and  made  all  the 
regulations  of  his  journey— saved  him  all  the  trouble  of 
travelling  ;  and  seldom  interrupted  his  meditations,  only  con-' 
templated  him  with  an  anxious  and  af&ctionate  solicitude. 

The  traveller  himself  was  verging  towards  fifty ;  but  his 
brow,  divested  of  all  the  locks  which  had  graced  his  early 
manhood,  and  wrinkled  by  the  hand  of  care,  would  have  im- 
pressed an  observer  with  the  idea  that  he  had  numbered  many 
more  than  that  quantity  of  years,  had  not  his  athletic  form 
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iuid  contiiitked  activity  oihoAf^  fireserved  in  his  figure,  an 
appearance  of  youth,  that  gave  the  fie  to  his  cairewo^n  coua- 
tenance. 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  Ihat  cf  a  sedateness,  cre- 
ated by  the  effect  of  a  powerful  mind  to  overcome  the  efiect 
of  misfortunes ;  and  in  the  furrows  of  his  brow,  the  coil* 
tempiative  observer  might  imagine  a  sad  record  of  past 
misery. 

The  servant  was  considerably  the  senior  of  the  mastery 
his  locks  were  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  though  his  ruddy  cheek 
and  erect  form  gave  good  evidences  of  existing  health  and 
strength.  •  His  hair,  he  sdid,  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of 
ills  master  and  his  family :  and  he  only  regretted  his  age, 
as  it  precluded  him  from  the  hope  of  seeing  his  master  laid 
quietly  in  that  grave,  where  he  felt  he  could  alone  hope  for 
repose. 

On  the  day  in  ^estion  our  traveller  had,  even  more  than 
usually,  indulged  in  the  dreaminess  of  his  disposition.  He 
had  been  treading  on  celebrated  ground,  and  he  had  found 
the  scenery  still  ticcording  with  the  accurate  descriptions  of 
Livy.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Po  and  the  Trebia,  the 
reeds  and  bulrushes  described  by  the  historian  seem  to  re- 
main ;  while  those  whose  actions  rendered  them  so  cele- 
brated, have  mingled  with  their  native  dust  so  many  cen- 
turies. 

From  the  reflections  to  which  tiiis  contemplation  had 
given  rise,  our  traveller's  mind  was  in  some  degree  drawn, 
and  perhapis  soothed  by  the  increasing  loveliness  of  the  scenery 
through  which  lie  was  passing.  As  he  pursued  his  course, 
the  country  improved  in  beauty ;  and,  if  not  in  fertility,  at 
least  in  the  neatness  and  order  of  its  cultivation.  The  Apen* 
nines,,  as  he  approached  them,  seemed  to  advance  with  their 
bold  forms  into  the  plain  he  was  traversing,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  hedges,  neat  enclosures,  and  seem- 
ingly well-appointed  farm-houses,  which  here  and  there  gave 
that  appearance  of  domesticityjo  the  scenery,  which  is  sel- 
dom seen  out  of  England;  while  elms,  in  long. rows,  gar- 
landed with  vines,  separated  the  fields,  and  made  the  English 
traveller  sensible  that  he*  was  in  a  climate  much  more  sunny 
than  his  own.  ^ 

Numberless  rivers,  or  rather  rills,  rushing  from  the  moun- 
tains, intersected  the  plains,  and  bathing  the  foundations  of 
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tbe  tiine«worn  walls  of  many  an  aneient  town)  recaBed  to  dur 
eiaancal  trayeller^s  mind,  the 

Flnmiiuiqiie  antiqaot  fiibter  UbentUi  marM 

of  Virgil. 

As  be  gazed  upon  the  calm  scenery  hy  which  he  was  sur^ 
rounded,  and  suflTered  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon  the 
peace  and  happiness  which  might,  but  for  the  vindictive 
passions  of  our  nature,  dwell  beneath  the' humble  roofs 
which  were  now  becoming  numerous,  he  felt  more  soothed 
— more  like  his  former  self— more  likd  Jthe  b.enevo1ent 
being  he  was  formed  to  have  been,  than  he  had  done  for 
years. 

As  he  approached  the  Pisatello,  the  Rubicon  of  the  an- 
cients, he  entered  a  small,  clean  town,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  fine  hills,  which  seemed  to  rise  like 
giants  from  the  plain  to  support  the  villas  and  convents,  and 
the  remains  of  a  romantic  old  castle,  which  adorned  their 
summits. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  little  town,  standing  insulated,  wad 
a  neat  cottage,  approaching  almost  to  the  character  of  a 
villa.  Its  wliite  front,  its  general  proportions,  together  with 
the  flowers  and  vines  by  which  it  was  almost  hidden,  united 
with  its  extreme  neatness  and  elegance,  arrested  the  attention 
of  our  traveller.  There  was  an  approach  to  Englishism  in 
the  appearance  of  its  garden  and  appurtenances,  which  par- 
ticularly struck  him  :  and  one  of  those  indefinable  curiosities, 
for  which  we  cannot  account,  came  over  his  mind  to  know 
something  of  its  inhabitants. 

Almost  surprised  at  a  feeling  so  new  to  him,  he  desired  his 
servant  to  put  up  for  the  night  in  the  village  ;  and  driving  to 
the  only  inn  that  afforded  accommodation  for  travellers,  he 
wa^  speedily  made  the  tenant  of  one  of  the  only  two  private 
rooms  that  the  house  contained.  These  two  apartments  had 
been  originally  one,  but  the  landlord  had  found  his  account 
in  the  solitary  and  exclusive  propensities  of  English  travellers, 
in  dividing  it  by  a  thin  partition,  so  as  to  form  two  separate«» 
but  small  chambers. 

fiis  servant  soon  gave  the  officious  padrone  notice  not  to 
annoy  his  master  with  his  civilities ;  and  iie^was  leA  alone  to 
his  contemplations.  His  eye  wandered  to  the  window,  which 
comm'anded  a  complete,  though  distant,  view  of  the  cdta^e 


which  had  before  attracted  his  particular  attdf)ti<H).  It'wae 
situated  just  upon  the  declivity  of  oae  of  the  hills ;  aud  (rem 
its  elevated  situation,  was  easily  perceptible  from  all  parts  of 
the  village.  As  he  gazed  upon  this  cottage  with  an  interest 
for  which  he  could  not  account,  he  observed  several  persons 
approach  it  with  hurried  steps,  and  after  having  a  moment's 
conversation  with  the  inmates,  retire  slowly ;  and  the  uplifted 
hands  of  some  of  these  visiters  on  their  return,  seemed  to  be 
urging  some  petition  to  Heaven,  while  the  after  pressure  of 
the  hand  to  the  brow,  as  they  seemed  to  dash  a  tear  from- 
their  eyes,  indicated  that  they  had  but  slender  hopes  in  the 
effect  of  their  prayers. 

Still  interested,  he  knew  not  why,  he  determined  to  ascer- 
tain who«were  the  inhabitants  of  this  cottage  ;  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  astonishing  his  servant  by  this  inquiry,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  sobs  below,  and  by  the 
attempts  of  the  landlord  to  soothe  the  grief  of  the  person  by 
whom  they  were  uttered. 

In  a  moment  afterwards  his  servant  entered,  followed  by  a 
young  Englii^woman  in  tears,  who  approaching  the  traveller, 
attempted  for  some  time  to  explain  the  meaning  of  her  intru* 
sion  ;  at  length,  amidst  sobs  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  subdue, 
she  uttered  an  incoherent  sentence,  in  which  ^^  my  mistress, 
my  dear  mistress,'^  were  the  only  words  which  her  agitation 
rendered  audible. 

The  traveller  soothed  her  agitation,  and  entreated  her  to 
speak  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  and  to  tell  him  how  he  could 
assist  her ;  at  length  becoming  calmer,  she  told  him  that  her 
mistress,  an  English  lady  was  dying — that  she  was  given 
over — ^that  a  few  hours  must  inevitably  terminate  her  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  having  heard  that  an  English  gentleman  had 
just  arrived  in  the  village,  she  had  despatched  her  to  the  inn 
to  entreat  his  presence  for  a  few  moments,  as  a  witness  to 
some  of  the  acts  which  were  necessary  in  the  final  settlement 
of  her  affairs.  The  messenger  finished  her  recital  with 
the  exclamation  of— ^'  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mistress — my  dear 
mistress !'' 

In  spite  of  his-  morbid  melancholy,  tlie  traveller  was  in- 
stantly alive  to'all  the  feelings  of  kindness  and  benevolence ; 
and  seizing  his  hat,  prepared  to  accompany  the  girl  to  her 
mistress. 

As  they  passed  through  the  village,  every  body  addressed 
the  servant  with  inquiries  after  la  heinissima  signara  Inglesa ; 
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1194  die  tett9  whieh  stitflM  to  their  ey^a,  as  Ib^  gU  aileiitfjr 
iMWCw4  then  only  by  a  mQlaiichol j  sbiJie  of  th^  hoad, 
aufl&ciendy  teatified  their  ^ief  Mid  their  eflteen  for  the  fin- 
l^iab  invwbd* 

Hia  inlereat  each  moment  increasing^  he  did  not  pe^omc 
the  path  be  was  pufsuing*  until  he  found  himself  at  the 
wiobet  which  led  to  the  cottage,  which  had  excited  so  nwch 
interest  in  Jiis  mind  ;  an  interest  which  now  appealed  to  be 
the  effect  of  preseiHiment.  The  wicket  was  openedi  ;and 
they  pursued  their  way  through  a  narrow  sefpestioe  path 
decocaited  with  flowers  and  ^aded  hy  ever^preens,  whieh. 
interlacing  st  the  top,  rendered  it  almost  impepvious  tothe 
sun.  This  path  led  to  a  Venetian  window,  opemng  into  a 
small  saloon,  which  formed  a  vestibule  to  the  larger  apart- 
menis  of  the  bouse. 

Here  they  wei^e  received  by  an  Italian  female  domeatiC} 
likewise  in  tcmrs,  who  to  the  hurried  and  whispered  ia^piirieB 
of  h^r  fellow-servant,  only  sobbed  a  ^^  Nih^uo  aignm^^ 
and  withdrew. 

The  English  girl  now  requested  the  tfaveUer  to  stay  here 
while  she  oommunicated  his  arrival  to  her  mistress,  and  fu/h 
ing  into  the  nejst  .room,  which  seemed  to  he  the  piuM^Md 
apartment  of  the  cottage,  she  disappeared  through  the  foUteg 
doors  at  the  other  end,  leaving,  however,  all  the  dooFS  s^ar  in 
her  progress. 

The  traveller  had  now  time  to  collect  himself  for  this  un- 
expected int^view :  every  thing  around  him  reminded  him<of 
England  :  the  books  were  English ;  the  pictures,  views  from 
England ;  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  Ekiglish  manu&otoiy ; 
yet  every  thing  around  seemed  to  be  of  a  mdancholy  aspect. 
The  harp  and  piano  seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected ; 
books  of  music  lay  carelessly  by  them,  as  though  months  had 
elapsed  since  their  leaves  had  been  disturbed.  The  books 
were  covered  with  dust,  excepting  a  few  volumes  which  had 
recently  been  displaced ;  and  these  were  such  as  treated  of 
death,  and  of  the  preparations  for  the  great  change  which 
must  at  some  time  or  other  come  over  all  of  us. 

The  flowers  in  the  parterre  were  languishing  for  want 
of  water ;  and  those  which  wa*e  distributed  in  the  alibasfenr 
and  poccelain  vases,  with  which  the  room  was  decorated,  wsere 
dead. 

He  locked. ftom  the  window;  the  autumnal  leaves  were 
'ig,  and  tfaesqn  was  fast  approaching  the  horizon  to  leave 
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the  world  to  that  laimediate  night  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  those  countries  where  twili^t  is  unknown.  Every  thing 
about  the  cottage  seemed  illustrative  of  the  dying  state  of  its 
inhabitant ;  every  thing  spoke  of  things  that  have  been,  rather 
than  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  ;  and  they  found  a  melan- 
choly accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  * 

Low  murmurs  now  reached  his  ear,  proceeding  from  the 
sick  chamber ;  and  he  was  presently  informed  that  the  dying 
lady  would  be-ready  to  receive  him  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  messenger  closed  the  .door  as  she  departed ;  and  he 
presently  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  wheeling  a  couch  into, 
the  next  room,  which  was  every  now  and  then  mingled  with 
sighs  and  faint  exclamations  of  pain  from  the  exhausted 
invalid. 

All  was  now  again  silent,  and  time  seemed  to  be  taken 
that  the  patient  might  recover  the  effect  of  the  recent  exer- 
tion ;  at  length  some  footsteps  softly  approached,  and  opening 
the  folding-doors  with  such  care  that  they  made  no  noise,  the 
English  servant  beckoned  the  traveller  to  approach. 

The  silent  solemnity  of  the  scene,  the  group  of  which  he 
caught  only  an  indistinct  view  through  the  doors,  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  the  circumstance  of  a  countrywoman 
thus  dying  in  a  foreign  land,  all  united  still  for  a  few  moments 
to  arrest  his  steps. 

Recovering  himself,  however,  and  collecting  all  his  firm«> 
ness,  he  entered  the  apartment.  The  invalid  was  reposing  on 
a  large  bed-ehair,  supported  by  pillows ;  on  each  side  of  her, 
resting  upon  the  elbows  of  the  chair,  were  an  aged  couple, 
evidently  Italians ;  at  a  little  distance,  at  her  feet,  on  an- otto-* 
man,  sat  a  female  child,  apparently  about  four  or  five  years 
old ;  and  at  the  back,  were  several  domestics  with  handker- 
chiefs at  their  eyes,  striving  to  prevent  the  effusions  of  that 
grief  which  would  sometimes  burst  forth  in  spite  of  them* 
selves.  Guided  by  the  pointing  finger  of  the  girl  who  had 
summoned  him,  the  traveller  advanced,  and  stood  in  the  front 
of  the  dying  person,  who  was  so  placed  that  the  light  fell  fuU 
and  equally  upon  both  of  them. 

Their  eyes  met :  a  tremor — a  convulsive  start,  that  almost 
moved  the  chair  which  supported  her,  spoke  the  unusual  agi- 
tation of  the  sick  lady  ;  while  the  alternately  pale  and  flushed 
countenance — ^the  eager  gaze — ^the  trembhng  limbs  of  the 
astonished  traveller,  as  he  caught  at  a  table  for  support,  be- 
trayed some  mutual  recognition.    In  the  pale  face*— the 
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Mikeii'CkMkr-^.Uie  ftttemmMibrai  of  the  dpag  pmanm,  t^ 
Inureller  thought  he  Afaiii  saw  Uie  paffid  and  MtAsm  imm  of 
hi8  .first ilove;  and  the  dfiog  pvsoBjeeogiiiB6d)the4a]laDd 
mmkj  finoi  which  she  had  ionly  oaee  seen  when  he  was 
wee(iiDf5«iid  blessed  her.  over  the  iifeless  vemsuM  af  her 
mother. 

It  wss,  indeed,  Ctt^loD^oriratherWalmer;  andtfaedaiifhter 
of  her  whom  he  had  ioved  eo  truly — so  lAewokodib^'-^^^t^  last- 
ingJy :  a  daoghter,  whose  liappiaess  had  ever  been  dear  to 
him*  though  bs  had  never  seen  her  exeepting  in  that  one  in- 
terviewviN^en  over  the  corpse  of  her  mother  tbeaf  had  rakified 
the  tears  iof  innocent  childhood  and  virtnons  mai^oed  in  a 
stream  which  fell  upon  the  lifeless  remains  before  them:  a 
daughter,  whose  dying  eyes  he  was  now  called  upon  to  close, 
wlu^  she  was  yet  in  the  earliest  stage  of  life ;  and  whom  his 
vasious  wasniog^  had  not  been  vAAe  to  save  from  a  fate  of 
which  he  knew  tliat  tlie  violence  of  her  feeliiigs  were  itoo 
likely  to  make  her  the  victim. 

The  e&ct  of  her  iilness^^her  near  approach  to  death*^ 
had  given  to  Agnes  a  still  more  striking  resemblance  to  her 
mother ;  and  as  CliAon  gazed  upon  her  at  first,  his  mind  was 
seized  for  a  moment  with  the  impression,  that  he  was  a^in 
looking  upon  the  corpse  of  his  ^'beloved  Agnes  Dbmton :" 
for  by  that  name  was  her  memory  engraven  upon  his  heart. 

On  the  part  of  Agnes,  the  sight  of  Ciiflon  had  carried  her 
mind  and  memory,  at  one  stride,  back  to  the  days  of  her 
youth,  to  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  to  all  the  misery  she 
had  experienced  through  that  loss.  Young  as  she  had  been, 
the  elfect  of  the  scene  with  Cliflou,  in  the  chamber  of  death, 
was  ineffaceable  ;  and  his  person  loo  strongly  imprinted  upon 
her  memory,  by  the  solemnity  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  met,  for  her  ever  to  forget  it.  Perhaps,  too,  in 
the  moment  approaching  death,  and  so  near  her  own  de* 
parture,  it  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  look  back  through  all 
the  life  we  have  passed  ;  and  in  such  a  restrospect,  the  pro- 
minent circumstances  of  existence  paint  themselves  upon  our 
memory  in  vivid  colours,  and  give  the  mind  a  power  oCrecog- 
niUon  and  recollection  which  does  not  exist  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  in  the  mixture  with  society. 

His  person  had  also  been  kept  continually  in  her  memory 
from    the   circumstance  of  her  having,  since  she  had,  so. 
fataaiy  for  herself,  discovered  their  tr«th,  connected  -the  mys- 
terious warning  she  had  pnce  received,  and  those  she  had 


since  iiesrd  of,  with  4lie  p0imid»4hftd«MBOini  to  )aoteet>iwd 
lo  iRBloli^w  tierli^»fHae88dii<s«oii  "h-aoleuKawapmetAi 

Olifton  vottld  oot  -perbaps^iiaFe  reeogniseil  Agnee  ui<tlre 
Idoom  of  health,  but  his  heant  eiMiU  Bqt  nrai^tdEe  iier  in  tke 
strong  reflttBitenGe  ffae  bore  to  tbe  corpse  of  her  mother 
-— «  sight  that  sethiDg  «oiM  driw  {from  his  «ind  or  bis  me- 

>*^  U'ift^«it  w/'  said  he,  appfroacdnog  4fae  ioyalicl^'aii^.almoH 
kneeliftf,  ^  it  is  Agnes,  the  daughter  of»««^^''  He  ioodd  ^not 
proceed — ^he  could  not  utter  the  name^f  her  who  had  iiiia<- 
0QOCNlliis  destiny-. 

^Mt  9S  indeed," '^ntly  artieuhited  the  'dying  Agnes ;  <««it 
is  the  daui^iler  of  her  we  both  wept  over,  «nd  to  whose  spirit 
that  of  her  daughter  will  spon  be  again  united.  Alas!  why 
did  it  not  quit  me  then,  and  accompaAy  hers  into  the  reeims 
of  hiis»  without  halving*---^'*  Here  ehe  stopped*:  evi^y  one 
arouBd  her  seemed  absorbed  in  grief;  and  Clifton,  from 
having  for  so  long  a  time  kept  under  every  expression  of 
haman  feeling,  waa  agitated  beyond  his  immediate  power  of 
recovery. 

Agnes  was  the  first  to  regain  her  seif-possession;  and,  ten- 
derly pressing  the  hand  that  had  taken  hers — 

"Come,  sir,"  said  she,  "come,  my  second  parent — for 
such  let  me  call  you  now,  when  I  am  so  soon  going  to  my 
eternal  one — let  me  entreat  you  to  calm  Uiis  agitaticm.  I 
Itave  still  some  things  to  do  in  this  world  which  I  am  quitting 
— not  for  myself,  but  for  those  I  leave  behind  me — and  ( 
would  willingly  soothe  this  parting  hour  with  the  idea  that 
every  thing  that  I  can  do,  is  done  for  their  comfort.  As  to 
consolation,  time  alone  will  bring  that ;  though  the  know- 
ledge that  1  am  quitting  a  life  of  misery " 

She  here  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  Clifton  would  have 
prevented  her  continuance ;  but  she  waved  her  hand,  and 
proceeded : 

"  No,  no ;  my  time  is  short ;  and  Providence  has  sent  me 
in  you  a  guardian  to  yonder  infant — for  which  my  heart  beats 
with  thankfulness — and  in  the  hope  of  which  1  find  a  pleasure 
which  I  did  not  dare  expect  in  these  solemn  moments.  For 
the  last  week  I  have  anxiously  hoped  that  some  English  tra- 
veller might  pass  through  this  village ;  and  I  had  directed 
that  any  such  might  have  my  dying  request  made  to  them  for 
an  in4erview,tbat  I  might  deposite  copies  of  the  last  disposition 
of  my  property  in  their  hands,  and  entreat  their  temporary 
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protection  for  her  wbo  win  so  soon  be  parenttess.  The  mght  d* 
you  altera  my  view.  Say,  sir-— dare  I  hope  ^at  the  temporary 
protection,  which  was  the  fint  thing  I  sought,  may  be  con- 
verted into  perpetual  guardianship  ?"  ' 

Clifton  assented,  and  exerted  himself  sufficiently  to.  draw 
up  a  paper  constituting  himself  her  sole  executor,  and  guar* 
dian  to  the  child,  which  she  named  Agnes  Domtoo.  This 
was  immediately  signed,  witnessed,  and  attached  as  a  co<ficii 
to  the  will  which  she  had  employed  all  her  strength,  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  in  writing. 

When  this  was  done,  a  smile  played  upon  her  pale  features, 
and  she  said,  **  I  am  satisfied:"  then  making  a  motion  for 
eVery  one  to  withdraw  save  Clifton  and  the  child,  they  were 
left  alone. 

The  child  was  seated  close  to  her  mother,  and,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  circum* 
stances  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  continued  picking  her 
flowers  to  pieces,  and  scattering  the  fragments  on  the  floor. 
Sometimea  she  would  look  up,  and  smile  in  her  mother's  face, 
and  hold  out  her  lips  for  a  kiss,  and  stretch  out  her  arms 
for  an  embrace,  which  the  feebleness  of  Agnes  scarcely  per- 
mitf^ed  her  to  grant. 

Parting  the  locks  which  clustered  on  the  child's  forehead, 
with  one  hand,  and  pointing  to  its  countenance  with  the 
other,  ^^  Do  you  accept  the  charge  ?"  said  she. 

^M  do  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  business,  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  my  life,  to  fulfil  it  completely.  This  child  shall,  find  a 
parent  in  one  who  never  was  a  father  ;  and-it  shall  be  my  care 
so  to  guide  her  young  mind — so.  to  regulate  her  youthful 
heart — that  she  shall  never  be  the  prey " 

He  stopped ;  he  felt  that  he  had  touched  a  chord  that  must 
jar  upon  the  mind  of  Agnes,  and  he  was  silent. 

^^  Proceed,  proceed,*'  said  she ;  ^^  I  know  what  you  would 
say ;  and  I  bless  God  for  having  provided  a  guardian  for  my 
daughter  who  will  give  that  regulation  to  her  heart  and  feel- 
ing which  her  mother  wanted.  Poor  child  !  what  may  she 
not  have  to  pass  through  ?  The  blot  upon  her  birth  too :" — 
and  here  the  colour  mantled  on  her  cheek : — ^^  but  I  have 
overcome  my  pride  now.  I  look  beyond  this  world  ;  I  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  bring  my  heart  down,  and  to  submit  : 
but  it  is  past." 

^h^  stopped  again,  from  some  internal  pain  or  weakness 


which  oppresaed  h&r^  aod  C^jjifton  j^t^ei^ed  ibar  to  r^iose 
lierael^  but  she  refuaed. 

^'  My  time  is  but  short-^an  hour,  peitiaps,.asd  these  Ups 
will  ,be  pale,  and  stiff,  and  cold ;  a  little  luAir,  and  I  shall  h^ 
like  that  sauced  mother  over  whoin  we  wept  together.  But 
I  will  not  agitate  you :  when  I  wished  to  see  a  x^untrymiW, 
and  to  interesit  him  in  the  &te  of  this  infant,  I  expeeted  a 
straogisr.  AU  I  h^d  .then  to. do  was  to  have  intrusted  him 
v?|th  nyr  will,  l^pd  h^^ire  untreated  him  to  g^ee  -that  my  child 
was  sent  safely  to  England :  but  with  you  it  is  different. 
The  sight  of  you  £as  brought  all  the  scenes  of  my  past  life 
before  me  ;  and  the  charge  you  have  undertaken  makes  an 
account  of  {Circumstances  subsequent  to  my.quHting  England 
your  due." 

It  was  in. vain  Clifton  eotEeated  her  to  stop-r-rshe  would 
proceed.  She  then  related  her  journey  to  Italy,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  Leslie's  former  marriage ;  h^  discovery  of  the 
parent8;Qf  Angelica  red^ced  to  poverty  and  despyur  by  the. 
loss  of  theur  child ,;  and.  touched  lightly  uppn  the  subaiequent 
persecutions  of  Xiedie* 

^^  In  ihese  in/imhfie99  f  discovered  thi^  m  attenppt  had 
been  made  to  deceive  Aogelica  with  a  £Use  mamaga*  which 
|p#d  been  rendered  iH^rtive  by  .an  English  strainer." 

^^  I--*I  was  that  .atra«gQf «' '  ^^Kqlaiaed  Walmer.  ''  But  fyf 
me-r-^you  wicmld  :have  b^  his  wtfo " 

^^  You  ?*'  &intly  9fi)ked  Agnep* 

"  Yes.  Accident  brought  me  where  I  overheard  :the 
whole  of  the  villanous  plan  projected ;  and  by  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Italian  paitiei^  ito.tbe  scheme,  and  a  bribe  su- 
perior to  that  which  they  had  received,  I  substituted  a  real 
priesl-^was  myself  a  secret  witness  of  the  ceremony^-^and 
made  an  attestation  to  that  effect ;  a  copy  of  which,  in.  my 
handwriting,  convinced  Ledie.that  he  was  actuaUy  her  hus'- 
band.     But  proceed -" 

^^  From  the  mom^{,^'  continued  she,  ^^  that  I  discovered 
that  Angelica  was  really  his  wifi9— aod  that  I«**-wafi-^>h 
Gsod  t-HM>thing  bat  a  dishcmoured  ^womfuii  I  determine^, 
aevear  to  see  hioot  moiifr— yetr-niafe  1  .eoofens  M  ?*^tl^s  rehel 
heart  still  ooolinued  to  linger  roumd  the  reoollecticm  .^f  whiat 
I  bad  pictuced  Urn  to  her  and  I  had  dMJ^  and  hourly  ej^nin^ 
f^  to  reduce  it  jto  the^pieifQrmanoe  of  i^  duty^^a  duty  r^eib- 
dered  stiU  m<»0idiffieuit  by  tibe  peraeeutktns  of  iLeshid^'P'." 
Whenever  she  mentioned  the  name,  her  voice  faltered  stilly 
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more.  "  Subsequent  knowledge  of  him,  however,  rendered 
this  duty  easy ;  but  I  will  not  recur  to  this — I  pity  and  for- 
give him — and  now,  even  in  my  last  hour,  pray  for  him,  and 
entreat  his  Maker  to  give  him  repentance  while  it  is  yet  time. 
But  he  used  me  cruelly — broke  the  heart  which  doted  on 
him."  Here  she  struggled  with  her  feelings.  ^'  But  why 
should  I  complain  ? — mine  was  not  the  only  heart  he  has 
broken.  But  again — I  forgive  and  pray  for  hini.  When  I 
found  the  parents  of  the  unhappy  Angelica  podr  and  wretched, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  perhaps,  I  had  been  accessory 
to  the  fate  of  their  daughter.  They  did  not  know  me — they 
know  me  not  as  yet,  excepting  as  a  betrayed  and  deserted 
woman  ;  and  the  similarity  of  my  fate  to  that  of  their  daugh- 
ter has  created  an  interest  in  them  which  has  made  them  se- 
cond parents  to  me,  as  1  have  tried  to  prove  a  second  daugh- 
ter to  them.  I  persuaded  them  to  leave  their  native  village, 
which  is  in  a  distant  part  of  Italy,  to  reside  with  me  here ; 
and  I  have  derived  my  only  pleasure,  the  last  three  years,  in 
contributing  to  their  comforts.  I  have  provided  for  them 
at  my  death.  My  great  aim  has  been  to  bring  my  heart  and 
mind  into  a  proper  frame  to  meet  the  moment  now  so  near 
— so  very  near  at  hand — and  I  have  done  it  Oh  !  sir,  the 
death-blow  was  given  then — then!"  and  she  spoke  with 
more  energy.  ^^  But  the  heart  is  strong — and  long — long 
breaking— though  it  wiU  break  at  last."  She  breathed  with 
difficulty.  Clifton  could  not  speak :  the  child  was  all  un- 
conscious ; 

And  OB  iti  dying  mother  smiled. 

Her  respiration  became  still  more  difficult :  he  would  have 
summoned  the  attendants,  but  she  restrained  him,  and 
pointed  to  the  window — faintly  articulated — ^^  Air — air — to 
breathe." 

Clifton  opened  it ;  and  the  pure  |ir  rushed  in,  perfumed 
with  the  flowers  over  which  it  had  passed.  Its  freshness 
seemed  to  revive  her ;  she  half  rose  from  the  pillow,  and 
gazed  through  the  open  window.  The  sun  was  setting  in 
large  floods  of  crimson  and  gold  directly  opposite  to  the 
house ;  the  wide  landscape,  with  its  trees,  and  fields,  and 
rivers,  seemed  to  glow  with  its  setting  beams  ;  the  distant 
Trebia  glittered  as  it  wound  through  &e  plains,  and  all  the 
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tirere  arrested,  and  the  whole  current  oX  hisl)Iood  turned,  by 
the  exclamation  of  ^^  O  Signor  Leslie !"  which  burst  for  the 
first  time  from  the  lips  of  the  female. 

As  though  the  eye  of  the  basilisk  had  fallen  upon  him — as 
though  the  finger  which  petrified  Niobe  had  touched  him, 
Walmer  was  struck  motionless.  He  scarcely  believed  his 
ears,  and  watched  with  breathless  suspense  for  some  succeed- 
ing sound,  which  should  confirm  or  annihilate  his  suspicion 
that  he  was  indeed  under  the  same  roof  with  him  whom  he 
had,  within  an  hour,  so  bitterly  cursed — with  him  whose 
work  of  cruelty  he  had,  within  an  hour,  seen  accomplished 
— with  him  who  had  destroyed  the  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
life  of  the  favourite  child  of  Agnes  Doruton. 

The  name  had  been  uttered  m  a  half  tone  of  tenderness — 
ill  a  tone  in  which  soflness  and  yielding  were  mingled  with 
reproach  :  and  a  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded,  till,  as 
it  seemed  with  exertion,  the  voice  ag^in  exclaimed — ^^  Mai 
— Mai!  Signor  Leslie." 

It  was  he.— It  was  confirmed. — It  was  Leslie — the  Leslie 
•—for  surely  Walmer  thotight  t'aere  could  be  but  one  Leslie  in 
the  world.  He  pressed  the  fingers  of  both  hand^ightly  upon 
his  brow,  as  though  he  would  have  prevented  his  brain  firom 
wandering.  He  gulped  down  an  exclamation  of  horror  and 
detestation,  which  was  forcing  itself  into  utterance  from  hi^ 
overcharged  heart.  He  did  stamp  with  convulsive  energy  on 
the  floor,  for  he  could  not  entirely  restrain  himself,  and  the 
sound  seemed  to  have  been  overheard,  since  the  voice  of  the 
female  again  bespoke  terror,  and  the  conversation  sunk  into 
hurried  whispers. 

W aimer's  determination  was  speedily  concluded^  He 
seized  a  pen-^wrote  a  few  hurried  lines,  and  hastened  from 
iiis  apartment,  to  despatch  it  to  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leslie — ^for  it  was  kideed  Leslie,  was 
using  the  whole  of  his  rhetoric  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  com- 
panion— ^to  soothe  her  into  quietude,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
returning,  which  she  had  most  Vehemently  petitioned  to  do. 

He  was  reclined  on  a  fauteuU^  with  his  arms  round  her 
waist.  She  was  half  upon  her  knees,  as  though  she  had 
even  used  that  humble  position  to  entreat  that  he  would  spare 
her.  Her  dark  hair  had  escaped  from  her  travelling  hat — 
her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears — ^her  bosom  pailpitated— 
and  she  still  entreated,  though  with  less  energy,  that  he  would 
be  gen^ous  and  save  her,  while  she  xnight  fitUI  »tum  mit^ 
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safety  and  with  honour.  Bat  Leslie  was  too  much  sccas- 
tomed  to  sighs  and  tears,  to  be  moved  from  bis  purpose  ;  and* 
he  had  too  light  an  idea  of  woman's  repentance,  and  more 
particularly  an  Italian  woman^s,  to  anticipate  all  the  horrors 
which  this  unfortunate  lady  pictured  to  herself. 

He  drank  up  her  tears  with  burning  kisses,  every  one  of 
which  only  added  strength  to  his  determination,  and  breathed 
prdmises  of  fidelity— of  love— of  pleasure — in  return  for  her 
sighs.  He  pictured  in  glowing  terms  the  life  of  love  they 
might  lead-^the  delights  of  gratified  passion — the  .days  and 
years  of  bliss  that  awaited  them — and  found  that  remorse 
was  giving  way  to  brighter  anticipations,  when  La  Tour 
entered  the  apartment  with  a  letter. 

"  Qu'est^ce  que  c'est  ?"  ; 

'*  Un  billet,  monsieur." 

"  De  qui  ?"  , 

"  D'un  Stranger — d'un  monsieur  An^lais.'^ 

"  Qui  me  connoit  ?';^ 

'^  Oui»  monsieur!" 

''  Et  tu,  maraud— tu  Tas  dit  mon  nom  ?" 

*•'  Non,  monsieur.  II  me  Ta  dit  lui-meme.  II  me  disait 
qii'il  etoit  inutile  de  le  nier — qu'il  savait  bien  que  monsieur 
^^toit *' 

'^  Silence  ! — donnez. — Ha  ! — what  do  I  see — the  hand- 
writing— THE  handwriting — still  wet  too— still  freshly  writ- 
ten  "  and  all  languages  but  his  own  fied  from  his  me- 
mory and  his  power,  in  his  astonishment  at  again  seeing  that 
hind  writing  which  had  so  oflen  crust  him  ih  his  career,  and 
ar  the  Knowledge  that  the  mysterious  penman  was  so  close  at 
h:*  id, 

•:{e  tore  open  the  letter,  heedless  of  the  anxious  glance  of 
his  companion.  It  simply  said — "An  English  woman  re- 
quires the  attendance  of  Sir  Robert  Leslie;  a  countryman 
aw 'its  him  at  the  garden  gate,  to  ^conduct  him  where  his 
presence  is  required.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  proceed  in 
his  present  pursuit  when  the  scene  is  past — which  he  must 
witness.     Leslie  must  not  fail,  and  he  must  come  alone." 

RecoTlections  of  assassination  came  over  his  mind  as  be 
perused  the  billet.  But  these  were  quickly  banished  from 
hts  i earless  mind — and  all  was  absorbed  in  the  intense  curi- 
osity to  discover  the  mysterious  correspondent,  and  in  the 
desire  of  punishing  his  frequent  interference  with  his  schemes. 

'-  Dttea  que  je  viens  lui  jorndre." 
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^<  UonAeWfil  66t  parti." 

^^  £h  bieof  je  piirs  aussi — Restez^vous*  ioi — Que  lesehevaux 
9oi6iit  prSui  k  mon  retour." — Then  turning  to  the  trembling 
lady,  who  had  set  silently  gazing  at  this  inexplicable  scene^ 
he  soothed  h^r  terror — ^told  her  it  was  but  a  civility  required 
of  him  by  a  compatriot,  which  would  be  paid  in  a  few  minutes 
— that  he  should  return  before  the  horses  were  ready  ;  con- 
signed her  to  La  Tour's  especial  care,  with  directions  not  to 
permit  her  escape — seized  a  small  dress  sword  which  lay 
loosely  among  the  baggage  which  strewed  the  floor ;  and 
hastily  throwing  his  travelling  cloak  round  him,  proceeded  to 
the  garden  gate.  *• 

Arrived  at  the  spot,  he  looked  eagerly  around,  but  could 
see  nobody  ;  and  he  was  almost. beginning  to  imagine  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  when  he  started  at  suddenly  beholding 
a  tali  figure  close  at  his  side,  wrapped  up  in  a  long  cloak,, 
a'nd  pointing  to  a  path  that  led  a  little  to  the  right  up  the 
mountain,  in  the  direction  of  some  villas,  whose  windows 
glittered  like  plates  of  silver  in  the  white  light  of  the  moon. 

Leslie  receded,  and  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  his  conductor 
— hesitated  for  a  moment — then  addressing  himself  to  the 
adventure— would  have  demanded  who  and  what  were  the 
persons  that  required  his  attendance  in  this  imperious 
manner.  . 

Walmer  waved  hh  hand,  in  silence — and  so  commanding 
v^as  his  action,  that  Leslie  involuntarily  obeyed — and  followed 
his  long  and  rapid  strides  through  the  serpentine  path  that 
presented  itself. 

Walmer's  figure  was  remarkably  tall,  and  looked  of  a  still 
greater  height  from  the  drapery  of  the  cloak  in  which  it  was 
enveloped..  Leslie  could  catch  no  glimpse  of  his  features  ;. 
but  as  he  followed  his  dark  figure — rendered  still  more  dark 
by  its  contrast  with  the  moonlight,  and  when  it  gained  much 
in  advance  of  him,  apfiearing  reUeved  only  by  the  clear 
though  deep-blue  sky,  he  almost  fancied  it  was  some  superna- 
tural being — some  Mephistophiles  leading  him  to  his  fate — 
his  mind  recurred  too  to  all  the  mysterious  warnings  that 
Agnes  had  received,  in  the  same  handwriting — to  the  n^yste- 
rious  interference  in  the  affair  with  Angelica — and  a  shudder- 
ing crept  through  his  fran>e  in  spite  of  himself  and  in  spite 
of  that  daring  audacity  which  was  one  of  his  most  conspicu- 
ous characteristics. 

Every  thing  around  was  so  silent,  that  every  footstep  of  the 
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stranger  that  fell  upon  the  pathway  almost  produced  an  echo^ 
and  was  the  only  sound  that  met  his  ear,  except  his  own  hard 
bfeatbing.  The  stranger  proceeded :  they  left  two  or  three 
small  cottages  to  the  left,  and  approached  one  in  wMch  a 
light  still  burned.  At  the  entrance  wicket  Wabner  stopped, 
and  turning  round,  appeared  like  a  being  of  superior  power 
waiting  fyr  his  victim.  Here  Leslie  caught  a  slight  glimpse 
of  his  countenance  as  the  moon  fell  upon  it ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  distinctly,  except  the  flash  of  a  dark  eye  that  seemed 
to  glance  at  him  with  indignation. 

This  was  sufficient  to  brace  every  nerve :  it  roused  his 
courage  into  action  ;  and  he  followed  through  the-wicket  and 
up  the  covered  walk  with  a  step  almost  as  proud  and  firm  as 
that  of  his  conductor. 

Here  the  overhanging  branches  nearly  obscured  them  from 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  entrance  seemed  to  open 
almost  magically  to  the  word  of  Walmer.  He  beckoned 
Leslie  to  enter :  they  passed  through  the  anti-chamber,  then 
the  drawing-room,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  a  light  was 
seen  through  the  door.  A  faint  smell  as  of  faded  flowers 
pervaded  these  apartments,  and  for  a  moment  Leslie  felt  their 
sickening  influence ;  but  the  tread  of  his  conductor  as  it^now 
fell  heavily  on  the  boarded  floor,  recalled  his  attention. 

At  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment  Walmer  stopped,  and 
holding  it. a  moment  in  his  hand,  he  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  in  a  deep  solemn  voice,  he  uttered — ^^  Prepare ! !" 

"  For  what  ?'  said  the  dauntless  Leslie. 

^*  For  that  which,  if  thou  hast  a  human  heart,  will  break 
it. — For  that  which,  if  thou  hast  one  grain  of  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  will  wring  them  to  agony.— For  that 
which,  if  thou  hast  one  particle  of  conscience,  will  touch  it 
with  never-dying  remorse  I" 

Leslie  was  thunderstruck, — ^he  knew  not  what  to  expect — 
his  mind  wandered  through  the  labyrinths  of  his  memory  of 
the  past  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  to  divine^ what  wa& 
to  come  ;  yet  he  was  fearless. 

"  Lead  on — I  am  prepared  for  any  thing.'* 

"  Bnter,"  exclaimed  Walmer,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
''  Enter,  and  behold  thy  work  !*' 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and  Leslie  beheld  a  couch  with 

*"Ders  placed  at  its  feet  and  head.     The  couch  was  covered 

1  a  sheet,  on  which  were  strewn  sprigs  of  rosemary  and 

Just  over  it,  at  the  head,  was  a  large  picture,  covered 
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windows  of  the  villas,  and  churches,  and  convents,  seem^ 
to  glance  reflected  fire. 

'« It  is  a  beautiful  world,"  she  said.  ''  Is  it  not  ?  Why 
are  there  those  who  spoil  it  ? — Hark ! — hark  I — surely  I  am 
dying,  and  I  hear  the  strains  that  welcome  roe  to  heaven !" 
Clifton  thought  her  senses  wandered. 

At  this  moment  the  distant  peal  of  an  organ  was  heard, 
and  the  voices  of  the  nuns  in  the  neighbouring  convent  arose 
in  all  the  harmony  of  the  evening  vespers :  as  the  sound 
reached  the  vale,  it  was  increased  by  the  voices  of  the  vil- 
lagers ;  who,  from  windows  and  doors,  joined  in  the  devotion 
of  the  "  rosario.*' 

Mellowed  by  distance,  it  did  indeed  seem  the  music  of 
another  sphere.  Agnes  looked  upwards,  as  though  she  ex- 
pected to  see  some  unearthly  musicians. 

^^  My  mother  seems  to  call  me!"  she  faintly  niurmured. 
Her  arms  then  attempted  to  embrace  her  chUd,  who  had 
now  fallen  asleep.  She  gazed  at  the  landscape — but  heir  eye 
grew  gradually  glazed  and  unconscious — the  sun  threw  its 
last  beam  of  day  on  her  pallid  countenance — the  strains  died 
a.way  in  gentle  murmurs — and  as  the  last  sounds  floated  in 
the  air,  a  slight  convulsion  was  perceptible  on  the  lips ;  and 
the  instant  afler  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow  and  breathed  het 

last. 

Cliflon  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  burying  his  face  in  the 
drapery,  remained  absorbed  in  his  grief,  unable  to  summon 
any  of  the  household  to  say  that  she  was  gone 


white  in  her  soiil,  to  fill  a  throne 


()f  innocence  and  sanctity  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  hodn  of  foUy  and  of  fond  ddigkt 
Am  wwted'aU,  and  fled ;  thow  that  ramaiH 
Afe  dooiki'd  to  waeping,  amgnUh,  asd  rtpehtance. 
I  ttmt  to  oharga  thoo  with  aloi^acooiiBL 

Old  Plat. 


Tfl£  moment  tilat  the  spirit  of  Agues  had  departed,  and 
l[hat  Walmer  felt,  from  the  chilly  inanimation  of  the  hand  he 
held,  that  the  vital  spark  had  I'eally  fled,  a  sigh  of  unuttera- 
ble agony  burst  from  his  heart.  He  seemed  again  to  lose 
tjie  Agnes,  the  beloved  of  his  youth ;  he  seemed  again  to 
feel  all  those  miseries  which  that  loss  had  occasioned  him : 
and  as  he  gazed  on  the  pallid  yet  beautiful  form  that  lay  life- 
less before  him — as  he  recalled  all  that  iic  had  heard  of  her 
gayety,  her  goodness,  and  her  talent,  and  saw  her  cut  ofi' 
thus  early  by  the  selfishness  of  an  unprincipled  libertine,  a 
new  feeling  took  possession  of  his  bosom — bis  brain  burned 
— and  he  internally  voWed  r^Vengc  upon  the  unnatural  villain 
who  could  thus  scatter  dei^'truction  round  him,  and  still  pur- 
sue his  unfeeling  course,  undeterred  by  example  and  un- 
punished by  the  laws.  It  seemed  a  duty  that  he  owed  his 
Agnes — his  own  Agnes-^the  mother  of  her  who  now  lay 
before  him.  The  moment  this  idea  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  he  repeated  bis  vow,  and  determined  to  make  its  ac- 
complishment the  business  of  his  life — resolved  that  the  days 
which  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  deeds  of  benevolence, 
should  for  the  future  have  a  sterner  purpose ;  and  be  brooded 
over  this  project,  till  he  almost  thoi||ht  the  idea  inspired  by 
bis  God,  and  that  his  arm  was  selected  to  do  public  justice 
upon  the  recreant  Leslie. 

A  change  now  came  over  his  soul.  His  mind  was  wrought 
up  to  a  determined  energy:  a  new  object  occupied  bis 
thoughts.  The  idea  that  the  spirit  of  her  before  him  had 
fled  to  join  that  of  her  angel-mother,  and  that  bis  presence 
had  contributed  to  soflen  the  agony  of  its  departure,  Med 
tQ  soothe  him.    Vengeance  was  the  only  word  And  feeling 
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thbt  seemed  to  be  written  upon  his  brain ;  and, this  ven- 
geance, to  his  diseased  imagination,  seemed  to  be  virtue. 

As  he  contemplated,  horwever,  the  soil  and  placid  ex- 
predsion  of  the  countenance,  beautiful  even  in  death,  these 
thoughts  again  died  within  him.  The  idea,  too,  that  the 
infant,  who  was  calmly  sleeping  at  the  feet  of  its  dead  mother, 
unconscious  of  the  horrors  by  which  it  was  surroimded,  and 
insensible  to  the  stigma  which  an  unnatural  father  had  cast 
upon  its  future  life,  was  still  the  child  of  the  man  against 
whom  his  vow  of  revenge  was  directed — changed  his  deter- 
mination to  a  milder  purpose. 

During  this  long  contemplation,  darkness  had  come  upon 
him ;  but  just  at  this  moment,  the  broad  full  moon  arose, 
and  th  towing  its  white  light  into  the  apartment,  seemed  to 
add  to  the  pallidness  of  the  corse,  to  which  he  now  sum- 
moned the  attendants. 

He  easily  separated  the  child  from  the  mother,  whose  dead 
hand  was  still  resting  on  its  head  ;  and  gave  it  to  the  charge 
of  the  weeping  English  girl.  The  elderly  woman  and  other 
female  attendants  undertook  to  dress  the  body,  and  to  per- 
form the  necessary  ceremonies  of  laying  it  out,  and  Clifton 
left  the  apartment,  attended  by  old  Di  Carini,  to  affix  his 
seals  on  all  the  boxes  and  drawers  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
learn  from  him  such  particulars  as  he  knew  of  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life. 

From  this  afflicted  old  man  he  learned,  that  during  the  two 
years  that  they  had  lived  with  her,  she  had  passed  ^r  whole 
time  in  alternate  acts  of  devotion  and  of  charity,  and  in  her 
duties  to  her  child.  That  she  never  seemed  to  derive  the 
pleasure  parents  generaUy  feel  from  the  increasing  beauty 
and  intelligence  of  her  ofilpring,  but  frequently  wept  over  it, 
in  an  agony  which  was  to  the  old  couple  quite  unaccountable. 
They  had  once,  he  said,  saw  her  weeping  and  kneeling  be- 
fore it,  when  she  thought  she  was  unobserved,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  entreating  its  pardon,  as  though  she  had  done 
it  some  irreparable  hijury  ;  that  this,  together  with  her  some- 
times, in  fits  of  despondency,  addressing  him  and  his  wife 
as  though  she  had  injured  them,  while  they  owed  all  Ae 
comforts  of  their  life  to  her,  had  made  them  frequently  think 
that  all  was  not  right  in  her  head.  Her  unceasing  kindness 
to  all  about  her,  her  extensive  benevolence,  and  her  active 
virtues,  had  endeared  herto  every  body,  and  her  death  would 
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be  regretted  by  the  wbole  village,  as  that  of  a  common  pa- 
rent and  fiiend  to  thegi  all. 

*^  The  only  cessation  of  her  sufferinfrs,"  he  said,  ^^  appeared  ~ 
to  be  while  she  was  thus  employed  in  relieving  her  fellow- 
creatures  ;  that  all  the  rest  of  her  time  was  spent  in  a  misery 
which  was  evident  to  all  around  her,  and  which  they  all  saw 
was'gradually  undermining  her  health,  and  hastening  the  sad 
catastrophe  that  had  at  length  occurred. 

*^  It  appeared,"  he  continued,  ^^  that  she  seemed  to  wish 
to  expiate  some  crime ;  and  that  had  they  not  known  her  to 
be  such  an  angel  of  goodness,  the  bitterness  of  her  repent- 
ance would  have  induced  them  to  have  supposed  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  some  error  which  she  thought  nothing  but 
such  a  life  of  penitence  could  atone." 

Here  was  indeed,  thought  VValmer,  the  very  soul  and  spirit 
of  virtue  ;  here  was  indeed  the  heart  framed  of  the  best  ma- 
terials of  human  nature  ;  and  his  mind  felt  soothed  with  the 
ideas  of  the  goodness  which  he  imagined  was  now  meeting 
its  reward  in  that  heaven  for  which  it  was  formed.  And  then 
again  arose  his  indignation  at  her  destroyer,  rendered  stronger 
by  the  contrast  of  her  character  with  his.  But  it  no  longer 
assumed  the  character  of  vengeance  ;  the  more  he  heard  of 
the  benignity  of  Agnes,  the  more  he  felt  it  would  be  her  wish 
to  leave  his  punishment  to  that  God  "whose  laws  he  had  so 
openly  violated  ;  and  the  naore  he  felt  that  forgiveness  was 
more  consonant  to  her  feelings  than  revenge.  The  more  he 
contemplated  the  character  that  had  departed,  the  more  did 
he  think  her  worthy  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  own  Agnes  ; 
and  that  in  VValmer's  mind,  was  the  very  apex  of  praise — 
the  very  acme  of  goodness. 

With  these  reflections,  he  quitted  the  house  of  death,  and 
pursued  his  course  to  the  inn.  Every  thing  was  still  and 
quiet  without,  and  the  clear  blue  ^  sky,  with  its  bright  calm 
moon,  and  its  myriad  of  stars,  tranquillized  his  mind.  , 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  court-yard  of  the  little  alberga 
.-filled  with  horses  and  servants.  Two  carriages  were  drawn 
J3p  at  the  door,  and  the  jaded  cattle  were  standing  near  them 
smpking  and .  trembling  with  the  effects  of  a  journey,  in 
which  they  bad  evidently  been  urged  beyond  their  speed. 
His  own  language  struck  upon  his  ear  as  it  was  uttered  in 
hurried  accents  by  men  who  seemed  evidently  to  have  been 
engaged  in  some  adventure  which  created  either  a  fear  of 
'iscovery  or  jpursuit ;  and  ther6  was  an  evident  air  of  mys- 


tery  and  concealment  about  the  whole  party.  Hurried  orders 
and  inquiries  wene  given  and  made,  b6th  in  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish ;  and  low  curses  were  heard  in  each  language,  at  the 
delay  which  seemed  to  have  arisen  in  procuring  fresh  horses. 
Continued  communications  seemed  to  be  made  to  the  princi- 
pals of  the  party,  who  were  up-stairs ;  and  as  the  messengers 
descended,  it  was  evidently  only  with  fresh  and  impatient  in- 
structions to  hasten  the  horses  and  hurry  forward.  Those 
which  bad  brought  the  carriage,  were  declared  incompetent 
to  go  on,  but  one  or  two  of  the  freshest  were  delected  to  for- 
ward messengers  to  other  inns,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
others  to  proceed  forward  with  the  carriages. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  scene,  in  which  all  was  Mfe 
and  animation,  formed  a  strong  and  a  sad  contrast  with  that 
which  Walmer  had  just  witnessed,  and  it  struck  jarringly  on 
his  feelings.  A  man  who  like  him  had  lived  for  years  with 
those  who  had  long  since  passed  away  from  the  world,  ex- 
cept in  the  memory  of  the  deeds  they  had  lefl  behind  them, 
and  who  had  just  come  from  the  bed  of  death,  was  not  likely 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  unmeaning  bustle  of  some  tourist, 
hurrying  from  place  to  place  with  no  other  view  perhaps  than 
to  kill  the  time  which  was  burdensome  to  him,  and  whose 
whole  haste  consisted  in  that  unmeaning  restlessness  which 
hurried  him  without  any  other  motive  than  the  mere  love  of 
loco-motion. 

Walmer  passed  on  without  inquiry,  and  shunning  the  ob- 
servation of  the  domestics  belonging .  to  the  traveller^ 
ascended  to  his  apartment.  Glad  ta  have  escaped  unan- 
noyed  and  unquestioned,  he  threw  himself  into  his  chair, 
and  gave  himself  u|>  to  the  reflections  created  by  the  scene 
he  had  just  witnessed.  His  whole  life  passed  in  review  be- 
fore him — his  early  love  for  Agnes  Dornton — her  death — 
his  struggles — her  daughter — and  all  that  she  had  suffered 
through  the  perfidious,  the  daring,  and  the  villanous  Leslie. 
The  papers  containing  a  recital  of  all  these  persecutions  lay 
before  him,  traced  in  the  hand  of  her  who  had  been  thus 
early  consigned  to  the  tomb  by  the  acuteness  of  those  feel- 
ings- which  could  not  outlive  even  unmerited  dishonour. 
His  whole  heart  was  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  when 
through  the  thin  partition  which  divided  the  apartments  of 
the  little  inn,  he  heard  the  sobs  of  a  female*  They  suddenly 
increased  till  they  became  almost  hysterical,  and  faltering  ac- 
cents, which  bespoke  acute  distress^  were  uttered  in  a  so<) 
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Itafian  voic9»  tnd  were  soothed  by  that  of  a  man  who  spolte 
the  language  with  a  foieiga  accent.  The  latter  voice  breathed 
an  English  turse  or  two  \at  the  delay  of  the  horses.  The 
femalOf  by  her  tone  of  supplication,  seemed  to  be  pleading, 
but  it  was  all  uttered  so  softly,  that  Walmer  could  not  catch 
the  words.  Sometimes  reproaches  were  uttered,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  calmed  by  tenderness ;  then  a  flood  of  tears 
altogether  stopped  every  sound,  but  those  of  sighs,  (which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  bursting  heart.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  agonising  expressions  of  fear  and  an  anxious  en- 
treaty to  return,  which  seemed  to  create  an  impatience 
almost  arising  to  an  expression  of  temper  on  the  part  of  her 
companion,  which  again  caused  fresh  floods  of  tears ;  and 
these  were  again  soothed  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
other  that  they  should  return  instantly,  and  an  assurance  that 
they  should  still  be  in  time.  Hurried  and  impatient  steps 
were  heard  across  the  apartment,  and  the  quick  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  door  and  window,  as  the  traveller  called  out. 
his  hurried  inquiries  after  horses,  in  Italian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, betrayed  the  anxiety,  at  least,  of  <»ie  of  the  .parties  to 
proceed.  Then  again  .all  was  silent,  save  the  convulsive^bs 
of  the  female,  who  frequently  exclaimed  that  she  was  an  un- 
happy and  lost  wretch.  Then  a  slight  struggle,  and  a  burn- 
ing ^ss,  and  smothered  emotions  of  mingl^  love  and  anger 
— struggles,  as  it  appeared  to  Walmer,  between  temptation 
and  virtue.  /Interrupted  and  agitated  as  the  conversation 
was,  he  thought  that  he  could  discover  that  the  parties  were 
a  runaway  wife  and  her  paramour,  and  that  the  deluded  lady 
had  already  repented  her  rash  step,  and  would  return  if  her 
seducer  would  permit  her.  ^ 

This  idea  was  confirmed  as  the  conversation  became  more 
collected,  and  consequently  more  audible.  Walmer  now 
collected  from  her  reproaches,  that  she  had  been  betrayed  by 
some  perfidy  into  the  present  step  involuntarily.  These  were 
replied  to  by  sootbings — by  oaths-— by  protestations  of  fidelity. 
By  ^^  words  which  burn,"  and  which  seemed  to  be  but  too 
welcome,  and  to  make  but  too  deep  impression  upon  the 
hearer.  Her  sighs  1)ecame  less  frequent  and  softer.  Her 
reproaches  were  uttered  in  a  more  tender  accent.  She 
seemed  upon  the. point  of  relenting,  and  Walmer  had  almost 
determined  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  the  parties  to  sustain 
her  sinking  virtue,  and  offer  her  a  protector  back  to  the  hus- 
*^and  airf  the  home  which  she  had  quitted)  when  his  steps 
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with  a  green  curtain.  By  its  nde  was  a  small  desk^  on  whicfa 
were  a  missal  and  a  rosafy,  as  though  some  one  had  been 
recently  praying  there^  The  window,  which  reached  to  the 
0round^  was  partly  open,  so  that  the  flames  of  the  tapers 
flickered  in  the  ni^ht-breeze,  and  rendered  the  light  still 
more  doubtful.  The  forms  which  the  sheet  that  covered  the 
couch  presented,  were  too  defined  not  to  convey  at  once  to 
the  eye  that  a  corpse  was  concealed  beneath  it. 

Leslie  started — he  hesitated.  Walmer  advanced  to  the 
couch ;  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  sheet,  slowly  and 
solemnly  exclaimed,  ^^  Approach,  and  contemplate  thy  woil:." 
Perceiving  his  hesitation — Ha !  dost  fear  the  effects  of  crime, 
and  yet  not  fear  to  commit  it  ? 

The  word  fear  acted  like  electricity  upon  the  perves  of 
Leslie :  he  approached  firmly  ;  Walmer  threw  off  the  cover- 
ing suddenly,  and  Leslie  shrunk  back  shuddering  and  pale, 
and  trembling,  as  the^  hollow  and  'sunken  features,  and  thin 
and  attenuated  form  of  Agnes  met  his  view  ;  a  convulsive 
shudder  crept  through  his  whole  frame ;  his  hair  had  the 
sensation  of  bristling  upon  bis  head,  and  every  nerve  seemed 
to  vibrate  to  some  unpleasant,  some  unnatural  touch. 

He  wished  to  withdraw  his  eyes,  ^t  could  not.  Hi^  feet 
seemed  the  only  steady  part  of  his  whole  frame  ;  ^d  they 
felt  rooted  to  the  floor.  Nature  burst  forth  in  huge  drops  of 
perspiration,  which  rolled  down  his  forehead ;  his  hand 
involuntarily  stretched  itself  out,  >  as  though  it  would  have 
some  palpable  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  object  before  him 
— but  shrunk  back  before  it  came  in  contact  with  the  corpse. 

At  length,  and  as  if  with  a  powerful  efibrt,  he  closed  his 
eyes ;  but  they  were  in  an  instant  again  wide  open,  and  again 
fixed  upon  the  object,  which  seemed  to  fascinate  their 
glance. 

Another  effort  enabled  him  to  turn  them  for  a  moment 
from  the  dead  form  of  Agnes  to  the  living  one  of  his  con- 
ductor, which  seemed  to  tower  into  supernatural  proportions 
as  he  contemplated  with  his  keen,  dark,  yet  solemn  eye,  the 
agitation  of  Leslie  from  the  other  side  of  the  couch,  from 
which<  he  pointed  to  the  corpse. 

The  present  scene,  and  the  events  of  the  evening,  had 
wrought  up  the  mind  of  Walmer  to  a  species  of  unnatural 
excitement,  and  he  witnessed  the  agony  of  Leslie  with  a 
feeling  bordering  on  delight. 

''  Ha !  ha !  and  thot\  canst  fbel  ?  6lad  am  I  that  all  is  not 
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dead  within  tliee,  for  then  this  scene  will  wring  thy  souL 
Look !  look ! !  look ! ! !"  and  his  voice  rose,  as  he  repeated 
the  word,  into  a  tone  of  "fierceness — ^^  look  at  all  that  was 
once  so  lovely  rlook  at  all  that  was  once  so  gay,  so  happy, 
and  so  innocent  But  innocent  she  was  to  the  last ;  even 
thy  defnoniac  power  could  not  blast  her  innocence.  But  thou 
destroyed  her  happiness  :  you  broke  her  heart.  The  flowers 
of  her  existence  were  withered  under  tiiy  pestilential  influ- 
ence ;  her  youth,  her  loveliness,  her  goodness,  her  life,  were 
sacrificed  to  thine  accursed  selfishness.  She  was  kind  and 
confiding,  and  you  betrayed  her.  You  found  her  beaming 
with  life,  gayety,  animation,  and  talent ;  and  you  leave  her  a 
senseless  corse,  cut  ofi"  in  the  commencement  of  her  career. 
Mark  these  hollow,  sunken  cheeks,  and  recollect  the  bloom 
thou  foundst  upon  them.  Mark  these  death-like,  ghastly  eyes, 
and  remember  the  glances  of  intelligence  with  which  they 
beamed.  Look  at  this  attenuated  form,  worn  out  with  suf- 
ibrin^  from  which  she  had  no  refuge  but  the  grave,  and  damn 
thyself  with  the  thought  that  it  is  thine  accursed  work.  Oh, 
Ood  of  heaven  !^'  and  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  hands  in  the 
action  of  prayer — "  how  inscrutable  are  thy  ways  !  that  such 
a  man-— such  a  monster — ^should  be  permitted  still  to  crawl 
upon  thy  earth  to  blast  the  fairest  df  thy  creatures !  Keep 
down,  I  beseech  thee,  this  rebellious  heart,  that  would  engen- 
der thoughts  adverse  to  thy  justice  and  to  thy  wisdom,  when 
I  see  guilt  standing  before  me  in  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  health 
and  strength,  and  means  to  accomplish  more  crime— tmd 
innocence  blighted  in  its  bud,  a  pale  corpse,  lifeless  in*  the 
very  presence  of  the  destroyer.  Sir  Robert  Leslie !  for  that 
was  the  name  under  which  this  crime  was  committed,  and  no 
title  can  ennoble  it :"  and  he  turned  his  eyes  from  heaven  and 
fixed  them  full  upon  the  guilty  being  before  him,  who  seemed 
struck  speechless  with  astonishment  and  horror.  ^^  Sir  Robert 
Leslie !"  and  his  voice  was  raised  tp  an  almost  unnatural 
pitch,  when  the  inner  door  of  the  apartment  was  burst  open, 
and  the  aged  couple  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaiming  in 
Italian — 

*^  Leslie !  who  names  Leslie  ?  who  calls  upon  that  accursed 
name — the  betrayer  of  our  only  hope — the  destroyer  of  our 
only  child !" 

Wahner,  in  the  absorbing  feelings  which  had  been  excited 
y  Agnes,  had  forgotten  everything  else. 
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,  Leslie  gazed  upon  the  aged  pair  without  recognition. 
They  looked  at  him  with  loathing  and  horror,  and  again  re- 
newed their  exclamations  and  reproaches. 

^^  Who,  and  what  are  you,*'  hoarsely  murmured  Leslie, 
^^  that  you  bellow  your  curses  in  my  ear  ?  What  have  1  done 
to  you  ?  Who  have  I  betrayed— what  have  1  destroyed  of 
yours  ?" 

At  this  question,  indistinctly  uttered  as  it  was,  a  simul- 
taneous movement  urged  them  towards  the  picture  ;  with  a 
qui6k,  convulsive  grasp  they  withdrew  the  curtain,  and  Leslie 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  full-length  portrait  of  Angelica 
di  Carini,  the  old  people's  only  child. 

The  uncertamty  of  the  flickering  light,  the  brightness  of 
the  colouring  of  the  figure,  the  darkness  of  the  ground,  and 
the  sudden  withdrawing  of  the  curtain,  gave  such  eflect  to 
the  portrait,  that,  for  a  moment,  to  Leslie^s  confused  senses,  it 
seemed  as  though  Angelica  had  again  started  into  actual  life. 
The  form  seemed  walking  from  the  canvas,  and  he  ready  to 
fly  from  its  approach. 

All  was  now  silent.  The  aged  parents  of  Angelica  stood 
holding  the  curtain  aside  with  one  band,  and  with  the  other 
directing  his  eyes  to  the  form  of  their  betrayed  child.  W  aimer 
still  stood  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  pointing  to  the  corpse 
of  Agnes  ;  the  child,  who  had  crept  into  the  room,  placed  its 
little  hands  upon  the  pillow,  as  though  seeking  its  mother : 
while  Leslie  stood  petrified,  turning  his  glances  from  one 
object  of  horror  only  to  rest  them  on  another. 

"  Now,  Sif  Robert  Leslie,  view  well  your  work !"  exclaim- 
ed Walraer  :  ^^  Murderer,  without  the  courage  to  commit  the 
crime  with  the  danger  of  the  punishment — a  breaker  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  and  yet  calling  yourself  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour — a  legislator  of  your  country,  and  yet  the  first  to 
violate  its  most  sacred  laws,  which  you  profess  to  uphold — 
an  Englishman,  and  disgracing  the  name  by  violated  pledges 
and  foul  falsehoods — a  man,  and  the  destroyer  of  those  whom 
human  nature  intended  you  to  protect,  and  stamping  thy  in- 
nocent offspring  with  the  stain  of  illegitimacy.  Go,  and  bear 
thy  punishment  with  thee  in  the  memory  of  this  scene  and 
in  the  curses  of  these  aged  parents.  Go,  and  look  back  upon 
that  path  of  life  which  thou  hast  paved  with  broken  hearts  and 
violated  oaths.     Go,  and"  i     " 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  malediction,  when  hurriedjfoot- 
steps  were  heard  in  the  garden ;  they  approached  the  house. 
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— suddenly,  the  window  wm  pndied  open,  and  a  femfth. 
whose  disbeveUed  hair  and  disordered  dress  could  not  conceal 
her  l^uty»  entered  the  room  and  rushed  towards  Leslie, 
screaming,  in  Italian,  ^<Oh,  save  me !  save  me !  He  is  here 
•—he  is  YM>me— he  follows  me— he  will  not  believe  rae  inno* 
cent!" 

^^  Who  ?"  demanded  Leslie,  roused  to  animation  hj  her 
appearance. 

^'  My  husband*— your  friend — Villars  I !  Save  me  1  Ex- 
plain that  1  am  not  the  guilty  being  he  thinks  me !"  she  fran- 
ticly  exclaimed — ^^  thou  knpwest  that  I  am  not." 

Leslie  started — ^^  Hal  is  it  so  ?-— ishehere  ?" 

^^  1  will  save  you,**  uttered  Walmer,  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 
^^  save  you  from  the^  precipice  upon  which  you  stand — save 
you  from  the  demon  whohss  plotted  your  destruction.  Look 
here  !'!  and  he  almost  dragged  her  to  the  couch — ^^  look  here ! 
this  is  one  of  bis  victims.  Look  upon  it,  and  tremble !  For 
such  will  you  soon  be  it  you  beheve  in  him  !'* 

She  cast  one  hurried  glance  upon  the  corpse,  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  and  fainted  in  Walmer*s  arras.   ' 

Leslie  looked  for  a  moment  upon  the  whole  group,  and 
rushed  tbrough  the  window  into  the  garden,  to  the  encounter 
which  be  knew  awaited  him  with  his  betrayed  friend,  Frede- 
rick Villars. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THB  DUEL. 


Cler.    Why  wa  must  fight ;  I  kaow  it,  and  long  for't ; 
It  was  apparent  in  the  fieiy  eye  ' 

Of  ^ronna  Verddne.— 
I  think  there  is  no  nation  under  hea?en 
That  cut  their  enemiet'  throats  with  compliment 
And  sQch  fine  trieka  aa  we  do. 

BbauucnT  and  Flktcher. 


Leslie  rushed  through  the  casement  that  had  been  left  open 
by  the  last  unexpected  visitant,  and  dashing  over  plants  and 
flowers,  leaped  the  wicket  into  the  road.    The  balmy  fiesh- 
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of  the  night-breeze  a  little  rdieved  the  heat  of  his  brain  ; 
but  still  he  rinhed  oif  for  a  few  minutes  like  the  chafed  lion 
escaped  from  the  toils  of  the  hunter,  but  still  smarting  under 
his  wounds.  Stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  severity  of  the 
lesson  be  had  reeelTed,  and  strugghng  against  the  remorse* 
which  had  for  a  moment  taken  possession  of  his  heart ;  and 
inflicted  a  pang  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  he  yet  could 
not  conquer  his  desire  of  vengeance  on  that  being  who  had  so 
frequently  crossed  his  will,  and  who  had  now  for  the  first  time 
been  seen  and  identified  ;  and  he  was  angry  with  himself  that 
he  had  permitted  the  superiority  of  virtue,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  imposing  manners  of  the  stranger,  to  have  had  such 
power  over  him. 

^^  What  have  I  seen,"  exclaimed  he,  ^^  but  pictures ;  and 
that  which  is  as  insensible  as  a  picture — a  corpse !  Why 
r  should  the  sight  of  a  single  dead  body  have  this  efiect  on 
one  who  has  stood  surrounded  by  thousands,  some  of  them 
the  victims  of  his  own  hand  !  She  would  have  died  had  she 
never  known  me.  It  was  her  own  foolish  prejudiced  scruples 
that  killed  her,  and  not  I.  This  arises  from  the  absurdity  of 
the  laws,  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  not  from  me." 
And  thus  he  went  on  arguing  against  his  own  feelings — 
arguing  against  his  own  awakened  conscience,  and  trying  by 
the  opiates  of  sophistry  to  lull  it  once  morb  asleep. 

^^  There's  Viliars,  too  ;  he  must  turn  into  one  of  the  devils 
come  to  torment  me. — Why  did  the  fool  trust  ma?  He 
might  have  trusted  me  with  his  life — ^his  fortune :  nay,  to 
have  preserved  either  for  him,  I  would  have  braved  any  dan- 
ger.   But  why  did  he  trust  me  with  his  wife  ?" 

^^  Because  he  was  an  idiot,  and  did  not  think  thee  quite 
such  an  infernal  villain  as  he  has  proved  thee,"  exclaimed  a 
voice ;  and  immediately  a  taU  dark  &gare  leaped  from  a  side 
path  into  the  main-road,  and  ViUars  stood  before  him* 

The  sight  of  ViUars  turned  the  agitation  of  Leslie  in  a 
moment  into  his  usual  sang-froid. 

^^  Ha,  Fred  1  well  met — ^the  quickest  work  is  the  best. 
Between  friends,  the  less  ceremony  the  better*  I  know 
what  I  owe  thee  ;  and  you  know  1  am  ever  found  willing  to 
pay  every  debt  I  owe  in  the  world,  whether  their  payment 
draw  upon  my  fortune  or^y  life." 

^^  I  know,  Leslie,  that  thou  art  a  faithless  scoundrel^-I 
know,  Leslie,  that  there  is  no  tie»  however  sacred,  (bat  will 
Vol.  n.— 20 
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bjad  tllee :  Itmi  ftisildahip,  iMBOor,  vktae,  aU  aivB&crifionl 
kj  the  hdiish  Mlidmass  of 'diy  predominant  paasimi.'* 

^  Haid  words,  Fre^^iierd  WCMrdfr^FtieDdshipl  mhf  me, 
W0  liave  been  friends ;  b«k  as  to  hoooar  and  ta^tiie^  ^est 
tUnk  these  words  soend  better  from  your  lips  thm  :fren 
flune?" 

^«  This  is  triffiulr^  sk-^I  know  thee." 

^^  Weill  Fred>  ^and  yon  knew  me  before.  Yon  hate 
known  me  all  my  life :  from  my  infancy,  when  me  woe 
whipped  by  the  same  nurse ;  in  oar  boyhood,  when  we  played 
the  same  games ;  in  our  manhood,  when  we  hare  fmifht, 
dHiid[)  and  intrigued  together  :  aye,  Fred,  to  this  moment, 
when  we  stand  determined  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  of 
Mow  out  each  other's  brains— which  is  it  to  be  ?  the  choice 
is  thine." 

^^  1  have  my  ptstois  with  me ;  you  are  as  much  accustomed 
le  them  as  I  am." 

^  Trne,  Fred,  those  same  pistols  have  served  my  tm^n 
before  this,'  when  you  were  my  second  instead  of  my  idver- 
aary.  They  will  be  the  fit,  though  not  the  silent  witnesses 
of  our  meeting ;  and  here  comes  La  Tour,  who  shall  evi- 
denee  our  fair  play,  should  any  awkward  occurrence  termi- 
nate -our  interview  ;  for  I  can  never  iorget  that  C  ■  ■'■  was 
hanged  for  shooting  his  man  without  a  witness. 

L^lie's  apparent  coobaess  stung  Villars  to  the  qmck ;  and 
boiling  with  rage,  he  was  giving  vent  to  a  tissire  of  execra- 
tions^ when  he  was  interrupted  by  Leslie,  who  stopped  him 
by  saying— 

^^  Tush — tush,  Fred,  this  is  unmanly.  Thy  pistols  will'do 
^mle  as  much  execution  without  all  these  hard  words.  Thy 
passion,  man,  will  never  give  thy  ballet  a  truer  aim,  or  add 
ene  atom  of  weight  to  the  lead  of  which  it  is  composed. 
We  have  lived,  as  friends  ;  Idt  us  part  like  gentlemen." 

By  this  time  .La  Tour  had  attained  the  i^pot  where  Leslie 
and  Villars  stood.  He  had  followed  in  the  faint  hope  of 
being  of  tsome  use  as  a  mediator  :  for  the  talents  which  La 
Toui<  bbid  displayed  in  intrigue,  and  which  had  been  equally 
at  tiie  service  of  both  the  friends,  together  with  the  many 
secrets  of 'which  he  was  from  necessity  the  participator,  had 
bred  a  familiarity  which  had  often  'transformed  the  vailet  into 
the  aptiearance  of  the  friend  and  cosifidant ;  and  the  follow- 
ing his  adv>ice  had  ^equently  saved  them  from  needleesly 
Plungiog  into  scrapes. 
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Tke  fitfMneiii,  liovinrer^  tbai  iie  eauglit  hit  master^s  eje^ 
and  saw  in  the  moonlight  the  cool  determinoiioD  expresnd 
to  btfi' countenance,  and  beard  the  ahBostuMiaturalcalinneas 
of  hi»  voace,  as  he  oppoaed  his  bantering  arguments  to  tbt 
boiting  passion  of  Yillare,  La  Tour  saw  that  ik  intervention 
was  useless. 

He  could  not  think  thai  men,  who  had  together  and 
separately  been  engaged  in  sq  many  intrigues,  who  had  made 
a  mere  pastime  of  seductions,  in  which  the  very  circum* 
stances  which  tended  to  aggravate  the  crime,  frequently 
added  to  the  piquancy  of  the  adventure,  and  who  had  never 
0poken  of  women  but  as  the  mere  playthings  of  their  pas* 
sions,  would  seriously  cut  each  other's  throats  for  the  result 
of  such  an  adventure  as  this.  He  had  frequently  overheard 
them  jest  at  the  folly  of  men  who  hazarded  their  lives  for  a 
jilt,  at  the  moment  that  they  determined  so  to  nUnager  their 
skill,  either  with  the  sword  or  pistol,  as  to  prevent  any  fatal 
accident  to  the  poor  lover,  or  husband,  or  brother,  who  had 
called  them  to  the  field. 

La  Tour's  feehngs  on  these  subjects  were  quite  foreign, 
and  of  course  quite  accordant  with  these  exfM'essions  of  his 
master's  ;  and  he  was  yet  to  learn,  that  what  they  might  con- 
sider a  jest  with  regard  to  others,  was  only  the  more  'bitterly 
felt  when  it  came  home  to  themselves. 

in  addition  to  all  the  natural  feelings  which  Villars,  under 
the  circumstances,  might  be  suppased  to  feel  as  a  husband, 
there  was  also,  unconsciously  even  to  himself,  a  mortification 
at  the  superior  address  of  Leslie :  for  their  lives  had  for 
several  years  past  been  little  more  than  a  lutte^  as  to  which 
should  do  the  most  daring  and  the  most  profligate  things ; 
and  be  winced  under  fi\e  galling  idea,  that  be  was  now  him- 
self become  the  subject  of  those  bitter  sarcasms  and  biting 
jes^,  with  which  Lestie  had  treated  other  husbands  in  simi- 
lar predicaments. 

'  La  Tour,  therefore,  saw  at  once  that  all  intervention  was 
useless  ;  he  could  only  cast  an  appealing  glance,  first  at  one, 
and  then  at  the  other,  as  they  stood  at  an  arm's  length  dis* 
tance :  the  calm  face  and  easy,  attitude  of  Lestie,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  flushed  and  angry  countenance  and. 
energetic  position  which  the  roused  passion  of  Villars  pre- 
sented. 

His  handg  w  «  re  extended,  in  the  actof  offering  one  of  the 
pistpls  ^Q  L  esUe  ;  whi)e  the  other  was  grasped  with  a  trem^ 
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Uing  band,  that  endangered  the  discharge  of  one  of  Wog- 
den*8  hair-triggers. 

*^  Take  the  pistol — take  the  pistol !"  exclaimed^  or  rather 
bellowed,  Villars ;  ^Mest  I  do  myself  summary  jdstice,  and 
inflict  my  rengeance  without  giving  you  your  genUenuady 
chance  of  escape.  Take  it.  They  are  equally  good.  You 
know  there  is  no  choice  between  them,  and  I  do  not  offer  it." 

^^  Why,  Fred,  you  are  mad :  what,  here  in  the  high-road, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  village !  why,  man,  you  woidd  wake 

the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  make  discoveries . 

But  1  will  not  jest ;  La  Tour,  take  the  pistols  from  Mr. 
ViUars ;  follow  us,  and  be  silent." 

He  saw  La  Tour  was  going  to  speak;  and  he  was  in 
that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  that  he  felt  he  could  not  have 
borne  the  sound  of  any  voice  but  his  own,  or  the  passionate 
one  of  Villars,  which  as  it  increased  in  vehemence  and  abuse, 
only  added  to  his  own  calmness. 

.  He  led  the  way  into  a  grove  on  his  left,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  enveloped  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  trees ;  and 
Villars  and  La  Tour  could  only  follow  by  the  sound  which 
Leslie  made,  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  brushwood* 

A  few  moments  brought  them  to  a  patch  of  Ugbt,  admitted 
by  a  part  of  the  forest  having  been  cleared  away  ;  and  here 
their  figures  were,  again  visible,  throwing  their  shadows  in 
dark  and  distinct  outlines  on  the  ground.  Another  copse, 
broken  through  in  the  same  manner  by  Leslie,  who  acted  as 
the  pioneer,  brought  them  to  the  commencement  of  an  open 
country  in  a  small  field  forming  a  gently  inclined  plain,  the 
top  of  which  bounded  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
line  of  division  between  the  earth  and  the  sky.  It  is  only 
in  the  brightness  of  moonlight  that  this  line,  which  seems  to 
our  optics  the  world's  boundary,  appears  so  near  to  us.    . 

^^  Here,  Fred,"  exclaimed  Leslie,  ^^  is  a  proper  place ; 
and  this,  as  the  Irishmen  say,  the  ^*'  wicked  time"  for  an  afl%dr 
of  this  sort,  when  the  white  and  steady  light  of  the  moon 
renders  every  object  more  distinct;  when  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  render  your  eye  for  a  moment  uncertain, 
nor  a  sunbeam  to  intercept  the  true  course  of  a  bullet." 

"  No  more  words,  sir." 

*^  Nay,  Fred,  you  know  words  are  my  forte ;  and  I  must 
and  will  have  my  way."  Here  he  looked  with  the  eye  of  a 
scientific  duellist  over  the  field.  "  You  know  you  have  no 
friend  in  this  affair  to  choose  your  ground  ;  and  your  pas-* 
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'  siofls  «io  itot4eaif«  you  in  a-fit-stateto  choose  it  for  yourself. 
You  have  trusted  me  with^his  office  beforef*and  youfBust'41 
again." 

"  Quick,  Sir ;  no  foolery." 

"I  mean  none,  Fred,"  replied  Leslie ;  andifently  tossing 
his  glove  down,  ^^  There,  Fred — there 's  the  best  position  in 
the  field ;  and  at  ten  paces,  in  the  direction  of  the  hill,  shall 
be  mine :  take  your  ground.     La  Tour,  le»  piH6kte»*l 

Villars  almost  mechanically  placed  himself  in  the  spot 
designated  by  Leslie ;  and  casting  his  eyes  around,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  so  placed  that  the  copse  formed  a  dark 
back-ground,  in  which  his  figure  was  partly  lost,  so  as  entirely 
to  preclude'  that  distinctness  of  outline  which  the  moon 
would  otherwise  have  given  to  it. 

La  Tour  approached.  He  had  been  several  times  in  at- 
tendance with  his  two  masters,  when  their  adventures  had 
terminated  in  a  duel ;  but  these  events  had  always  been  treated 
by  the  friends  as  such  matters  of  course,  and  with  such  a 
kind  of  chivalric  badinage,  that  they  had  always  been  divested 
of  their  terror ;  and  their  having  in  almost  every  instance 
returned  home  as  sound  and  whole  as  they  had  gone  out,  bad , 
almost  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that  they  bore  ^^  charmed 
lives,  that  would  not  yield  to  one  of  woman  born."  But 
now  it  was  difierent :  they  were  opposed  to  each  other  ;  and 
on  one  side  with  a  feeling  so  intemperate,  that  nothing  less 
than  blood,  perhaps  than  life,  could  satisfy  it. 

Perceiving  as  he  gave  up  the  pistols,  that  he  trembled  and 
looked  agitated — "  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est,  La  Tour  ?"  said  Les- 
lie, ^^  tu  ne  perdras  pas  tes  deux  maltres  au  meme  temps ; 
il  t'en  restera  un,  et  tu  seras  bien  plac^,  vienne  ce  que  pourra : 
ttinsi,  que  diable  importe  i  toi  P^venement  ?^' 

La  Tour  could  not  speak  ;  but  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
that  never-failing  resource  of  a  Frenchman,  in  all  situations 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  mechanically  gave  his  usual 
shrug. 

"  Tenez,"  continued  Leslie,  "  prenez  cemouchou',".  giving 
him  a  white  one,  ^^  Marchez  quarante  pas  &  la  gauche  ;  et 
le  moment  que  tu  me  vois  sur  ma  position  en  face  de  Mon- 
sieur Villars,  faites  tomber  le  mouchoir."  Then  turning  to 
TiUatrs,  ^*  It  is  not  so  pleasant  a  use  for  a  handkerchief  as 
that  to  which  the  Grand  Signer  puts  his  handkerchief.  Mtus 
c*e8t  egal.  Let  that,  Villars,  be  the  signal  for  firing.  It  is 
reaHy  hard  to  be  obtiged  to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ao^ 
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dance  into  the  bwrgain.    What,  does  be  hesitate  to  be  our 
fugleman  ?    Vlte,  La  Tour,  on      ■  '* 

But  **La  Tour,  with  mechanical  obedience,  had  started  for 
his  forty  paces. 

^^  And  now,  Vittars,  thank  me.  Had  I  permitted  you  to 
have  your  own  way  ^idst  the  first  ebullition  of  your  passion, 
that  very  passion  would  have  foiled  your  purpose,  our  aflidr 
had  by  this  time  been  over ;  and  I  should  have  done  aU  that 
was  necessmy  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  have  been  supping 
as  safely  as  though  no  passionate  husband  had  pulled  trigger 
on  me.  Now  you  are  cool  and  collected,  and  now  you  may 
do  yourself  justice.  But  before  we  part,  this  one  word  of 
advice— not  my  own — for  to  that  perhaps  you  would  not  at- 
tend.   But  stiU'remember — 

Friendship  it  oomtant  in  aU  othar  things,    . 

SftT«  in  the  office  and  affairs  6f  lore ; 

Therefore  aU  hearts  in  lore,  use  their  own  tongues ; 

Let  erery  eye  liegociate  for  itself, 

And  trost  no  agent :  for  heauty  is  a  witch, 

Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  hlood. 

He  placed  the  pistol  in  Villars'  hand,  and  held  out  the  other, 
which  was  scornfully  and  passionately  rejected.  Leslie  then 
turned  round,  and  striding  ten  paces,  leisurely  took  up  his 
position,  in  spite  of  finding  that  the  upper  line  of  the  acclivity 
lefl  his  head  and  shoulders  above  it,  relieved  only  by  the  clear 
blue  sky,  and  of  course  giving  a  frightful  advantage  to  the  aim 
of  his  adversary. 

He  gazed  on  the  calm  sky  for  a  moment  before  he  turned 
round  ;  and  La  Tour  watched  his  movements  with  an  intense 
anxiety,  that  wished  for  the  power  of  extending  every  moment 
to  an  hour. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  La  Tour,  to  behold  two  men 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen  opposite  to  each  other,  but 
in  the  most  social  and  intimate  intercourse,  indulging  all  the 
gayety  and  profligacy  of  youth  over  their  Champagne,  and 
only  striving  which  should  outvie  the  other  in  the  adventujres 
he  recited. — It  was  strange  to  see  two  men  who  had  done 
nothing  through  life  but  laugh  together,  now  standmg  face  to 
fiice,  with  deadly  weapons  in  their  bands,  and  deadly  vengeance 
on  one  side,  and  cool  and  indomitable  determination  dn  the 
•^ther. 

'eslie  turned  round.    The  eyes  of  both  parties  werefixe^l 
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fm  La  Tour.  The  baadkerchief  dropped*  The  loud  report 
broke  upon  the  stUlness  of  the  night — and  was  repeated  by 
a  hundred  echoes. 

La  Tour  had  closed  his  eyes  when  he  gave  the  signal. 
He  reopened  them  the  moment  be  heard  the  discbarge,  and 
a  rush  of  pleasure  came  over  his  heart  as  he  saw  both  the 
parties  standing  in  the  same  position.  The  hand  of  Villars 
was  extended,  with  his  pistol  pointed  at  Leslie,  whose  arm 
hung  by  his  side,  still  holding  the  weapon. 

This  relief  to  the  excited  feelings  of  La  Tour  was,  how- 
ever, but  momentary,  as  Leslie  evidently  showed  a  difficulty 
in  keeping  bis  position.  The  pistol  dropped  from  his  relaxed 
bold—he  staggered  a  pace  or  two  backwards,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  moment  Villais  saw  him  fall  he  dashed  his  pistol  to  the 
earth,  and  rushed  to  the  spot.  La  Tour  was  on  bis  knees 
at  his  master's  bead  an  instant  afler.  Leslie  lay  extended 
at  full  length.  The  contortions,  of  his  body  showed  the 
agonies  which  he  suffered ;  and  the  compression  of  his  lips, 
one  of  which  he  held  tightly  between  his  teeth,  displayed  the 
struggles  he  was  making  against  the  influence  of  pain.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  his  hands  clenched,  and  large  drops  of 
perspiration  bung  upon  bis  forehead. 

As  Villars  gazed  upon  his  pale  face  old  associations  re- 
vived in  his  bosom  ;  he  recollected  the  years— the  many  years 
of  their  intimate  intercourse ;  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
many  times  he  had  seen  the  countenance  which  now  lay  b^ore 
him  apparently  ih  the  agonies  of  death,  lighted  up  with  wit, 
fun,  and  frolic,  the  delight  of  his  companions,  and  of  none 
more  than  Villars  himself;  he  remembered  his  gallant  bearing 
in  the  field ;  and  his  memory  was  cursed  with  the  most  vivid 
recollection  that  he  once  owed  his  own  life  to  him  whom  he 
had  now  deprived  of  it,  and  though  this  benefit  had  been  re- 
turned in  kind,  it  was  still  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  thought, 
too,  that  he  had  known  Leslie  all  his  life,  and  that  the  object 
which  had  occasioned  their  present  disastrous  meeting,  al- 
though his  wife,  was  but  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  months  ; 
and  in  those  few  he  bad  trusted  his  honour  in  her  keeping, 
and  he  imagined  she  had  sacrificed  it. 

As  these  thoughts  came  crowding  thickly  one  upon  the 
other,  his  desire  of  revenge  subsided — his  passion  gradually 
melted  into  softness — ^remorse  stole  into  his  heart,  (or  the 
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flCkerifiee^hieh-his  hmMor  bad  rsquired,  md  be  esUod  ia  ^ 
voice  ttknfOBt  amoimtiiig^lo'«j|N(Niyiup<>n  Leslie. 

^^  Leslies-Leslie— Leslie  !'*  said  he,  ndsiiig'his'voioe'vitii 
eaeh  repetition  of  the  naoie,  **Lodie  my  friend — ^Les- 
lie—'* 

Leslie  opened  his  eyes  :  he  still  strogglc^  with  his  pain  ; 
and  his  spirit-^his  indomitahie  spirit  for  a  OHMiient  maatored 
it.  "  Fred— you  need  not— oall  so  loud, — My — my— epith 
—or  whatever  it  is  that  is — ^to  go  from  me«— has  not  gone  so 
far  on  its  way — yet — bat  that  it  hears  thee.^-La  Tear — 
pansez^pansez  bien — ou  la  vie  s'ecoolera— -avec — avec — 
le  sangp — arretez-lcs— tous  les  deux." 

They  nowi  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the  blood  issuing 
in  a  stream  from  the  lower  part  of  his  lefl  side.  In  an  in- 
stant his  clothes  were  removed  from  the  part  by  La  Tour, 
who,  to  his  other  accomplishments,  adding  a  little  skill  in 
surgery,  applied  his  handkerchief  to  the  Wound,  and  by  press- 
ing his  hand  very  tightly  over  it,  stopped  for  a  moment  the 
first  effusion  of  blood. 

*^C'est  bien-— pressez — pressez — done — ^La  Tour — ^Fred 
--you — have  shot  me  in  an  awkward  place — I  would  not 
have  served  you  so. — Oh  I — I  would  have  picked— out  any 
button — and — and — would  n't  have  missed  it —  ;  but  mv 
pistol — is — loaded — loaded — ^stiH. — ^Thank  God — for  that 
Eh ! — what — did — I — say — who  did  I  thank  ? 

At  this  information  a  feehng  of  deep  mortification  and 
deeper  sorrow  smote  the  heart  of  Villars. 

"  Oh !"  continued  Leslie,  "  that  I  could  act  Mercutio. — 
But  I  *m  not  come  to  that.— S6chez  tes  larme^ — La  Tour. — 
Don't  look  so  grave,  Fred.^-lt  is  n't  so  bad.— 'Tis  nothing — 
after — all — ^but — ^a  bullet — and  though — your  awkwardness 
— Oh!  Pred — always  raise  your  pistol — andnever^-ncver 
lower  it,  as  you  did  just  now." 

He  sunk  back  nearly  exhausted,  and  La  Tour  tore  his  own 
shirt-sleeve  off  to  replace  the  piece  of  Hnen  that  had  been 
first  applied,  and  which  was  now  completely  saturated  witli 
blood. 

Villar^  could  not  speak ;  he  held  his  hand,  and  returned 
its  feeble  pressure. 

Leslie  again  opened  his  eyes ;  he  fixed  diem  upon  the 
countenance  of  Villars ;  he  there  read  his  regained  as- 
tsendancy  over  his  old  associate  ;  and  that  vanity  which  iiid 
made  him  glory  in  leadmg  and  misleading  all  the  spirits  bv 


"whom  he  was  surroanded,  gUramered  faintly  in  his  heart,  and 
even  in  this  awful  moment,  qaivering  between  life  and  death, 
trembling  between  time  and  eternity,  he  thought  more  about 
preserving  the  fearless  a^d  reckless  gayety  of  his  character, 
and  of  dying  like  Mercutio,  than  of  summoning  his  fortitude 
ftom  a  better  source  and  for  a  better  purpose. 

"  Fred,"  said  he,  '^  I  would  ask  your  forgiveness  ;  but-— 
but — I  am  not — I  have  not  ;'*  here  he  struggled  stoutly 
with  his  agony,  nor  suffered  it  to  be  perceptible  through  any 
other  means  than  the  perspiration  which  hung  upon  his  fore- 
head, in  large  globules  ; — "  I  would  say — Fred,  that  your 
wife — "  Villars  started  from  him  at  the  word — ^^  is  innocent 
— ^pure — ^for  me ;"  seeing  Villars'  doubting  countenance,  ^^  it 
is  true — ^true — true — I  deceived  her  into  her  temporary  ab- 
sence." 

^^  Oh,  Leslie !  did  I  dare  believe  you  ;  did  I  dare  trust  your 
words !  Upon  all  other  points  I  know  your  hps  never  uttered 
a  falsehood  ;  but  upon  these — "  he  stopped. 

*•  You  think — I  never  uttered — a  truth— eh,  Fred  ?**  thus 
Leslie  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  ^^  How  can  I  convince 
you  ?  Shall  I  swear  ?  alas !  have  we  not  so  often  laughed 
at  every  thing  sacred,,  that  there'  is  nothing  left  by  which  to 
swear,  with  any  hope  that  you  might  think  1  respected  it ;  but 
by  the  word  of  a  Leslie,  which  was  never  forfeited  to  man," 
and  his  energy  gave  him  a  momentary  strength,  ^^  I  assure  you 
I  speak  that  which  is  the  fact." 

He  read  in  Villars'  eye  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement ;  and  again  the  lighter  part  of  his  character  as- 
sumed his  ascendancy,  and  pulling  Villars  towards  him,  he 
f^ontinued,  "  Yes,  Villars,  'tis  true — your  wife  has  many — 
many — many  good  points :"  he  groaned — ^^^  and  recollect — 
that  nothing — is— K}uite — ^perfect.  You  know  the  proverb  I 
have  quoted  to  you  before — 

Al  molino  ed  alia  apivta 
Sempre  manea  qnalclie  oota.'^ 

And  he  smiled,  as  he  saw  Villars  wince  under  the  remark. 

^^  We  had  better  take  some  steps  to  remove  him,"  said 
Villars  to  La  Tour,  who  thought  from  his  closed  eyes  that  he 
bad  fainted. 

"  No— no — not  yet.  It  will  produce  fever.  Let  me  lie**- 
the  air  revives  me ;"  and  he  seemed  to  derive  fresh  vigour 
from  it. 
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Villara  Mill  urged  the  immediste  teiiKMral,  <Mr  that  La  Tour 
should  go  for  a  surgeon ;  but  Leslie  would  not  permit  either. 
He  remarked,  if  any  thing  should  happen  while  left  iJone 
with  Villars,  it  might  have  an  awkward  appearance."  On 
Villara stiU  pressing,  he  said,  '^  Come— «onie,  Fred  ;  it  isn't 
fair — one  can't  argue  so  freely  with  a  bullet  in  one's  bo^. 
Besides,  you  must  fly ;  you  must  go  and  protect  your  wife, 
and  F  have  something  more  to  say — ^all  the  rest  I  will  write  ; 
for  I  fear  you  have  given  me  plenty  of  leisure.  Fred — Fred 
-^it  was  your  own  fault.  You— you  put  it  in  my  head  first-— 
years  ago— and  my  devil  has  been  eg^ring  me  cMh--ever  since. 
Why  did  you  trust  me  ?" 

^^  Our  long  friendship  !"  exclaimed  Villars. 

^^  Friendship !  aye^  Pylades  and  Orestes — Damon  and  Py* 
thias.  But,  Fred,  there  was  no  Mistress  Orestes  :  no  Mis* 
tress  Pythias— ^depend  upon  it"  Here  he  groiined,  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  effort»^^^  there  were  no  pretty  wives  in  the 
case;'''  La  Tour  wiped  his  forehead;  ^^  but  yours  is  inno- 
cent." A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  come  over  him«  and 
produced  a  smile.  ^^  I  say,  Fred,"  he  continued,  *^you 
must  n't  let  Mrs.  Villars  think  the  worse  of  nie  for  this  cir-» 
cumstance ;  it  must  n't  be  known,  lest  1  should  lose  my-dia- 
racter."  Again  a  groan  forced  its  way  into  utterance. 
^^  And  I  say,  Fred,  pray  apo-^apologise  for  me  to  her — for 
-^having  given  her  so^-much — trouble,  and  for  having 
brought  her  so  far — so  far — for-^*-**nothingi"  and  he  famted 
from  excess  of  agony. 

Villars  and  La  Tour  took  advantage  of  his  insensibility, 
and  binding  his  wound  as  well  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, they  bore  him  gently  to  the  inn,  from  which  Vilkis, 
eonvineedof  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  both  by  the-eonfes- 
sion  of  Leslie  and  her  own  explanation,  instantly  dqfMrtody 
arranging  with  La  Tour  how  he  should  eommunioale  the  re* 
suit  of  his  master's  wound. 
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A^^  bat  to  dif .  mi  90  we  hiov  mat  whtre  ,* 
To  lie  in  eold  oWroctioD  end  to  rot : 
This  sennible  wann  motion  to  become 
A  lueaded  clod. 

....  M — ^ *Ti> too boirible t 

The  wearieat  and  moat  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprifonment, 
Ctn  lay  on  nature,  U  «  Paradiae 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Sbakspeare. 


The  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  rekicontre  de« 
tailed  in  the  la^t  chapter  were  simply  these : — rFrom  the 
time  that  Leslie  had  ceased  to  persecute  Agnes  he  bad,  in 
coippany  with  Villars,  pursued  his  former  career  in  different 
parts  of  the  Continent,  until  the  latter  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  a  young  Venetian  lady,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  compass  his  ends  by  any  oth^  means,  had  actually  mar- 
ried her. 

Called  by  his  affairs  so  suddenly  to  Paris,  that  he  could  not 
take  his  wife,  he"  placed  her  under  the  care  of  a  part  of  her 
family  in  Italy,  and  proceeded  on  his  route,  accompanied  by 
Leslie.  This  made  the  separation  easier,  as  he  felt  in  spite 
of  all  their  friendship,  that  he  could  not  trust  Leslie  in  his 
absence.  Unfortunately  Leslie  guessed  this,  and  the  demon 
which  was  always  tempting  him,  suggested  to  his  mind .  the 
idea  of  feigning  illness  at  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Villars  proceed  without  him.  This  Villars  was  compelled 
to  do,  Leslie  promising  to  follow  imtnediately,  or  to  wait  his 
return  there.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  whip  of 
Villars'  postilion  was  out  of  hearing.  La  Tour  was  summoned 
— ^and  away  posted  Leslie  back  to  his  friend's  wife.  The 
intimacy  in  which  they  had  lived  afforded  him  every  oppor- 
tunity—-till  what  she  had  at  first  received  as. mere  gallantries 
assumed  a  more  serious  meaning.    Nothmg,  however,  had 
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entered  her  mind  and  heart  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  wife  f 
and  Leifie  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  to  get 
her  into  his  power.  He  forged  a  letter  from  Villars,  saying 
he  was  taken  ill  on  his  return  homeward,  and  desiring  his 
wife  to  come  under  the  escort  of  Leslie  to  join  him.  The 
plan  succeeded ;  nor  had  she  discovered  the  deception  till 
their  arrival  at  the  little  inn.  Villars  in  the  mean  time, 
finding  Leshe  had  departed  the  moment  he  had  quitted  himt 
suspecting  his  intriguing  disposition,  pushed  on  with  re- 
doubled speed— arrived  just  after  the  flight  <of  Leslie,  imme- 
diately pursued  him,  and  overtook  him  as  before  described. 

In  spite  of  the  agony  which  Leslie  had  experienced  firom 
his  wound,  and  although  he  bad  talked  of  death  with  a  view 
of  showing  his  fearless  recklessness  of  it,  he  had  no  idea  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  was  in  any  great  danger,  and  imagined 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  thi^  the  extraction  of  the 
ball  and  a  little  pain  to  put  him  once  more  in  a  fair  train  of 
recovery.  He  had  seen  such  gun-shot  wounds  cured  during 
his  military  service  in  the  Peninsula,  that  he  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  never  thinking  them  mortal  till  the  sufferer  was  ac- 
tually dead ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that  a  mere  pistol- 
bullet,  which  bad  not  actually  entered  a  vital  part,  could  be 
fraught  with  death. 

Surgeons  were  immediately  sent  for  from  all  the  nearest 
towns,  and  the  process  of  extracting  the  ball  immediately 
commenced ;  but  whether  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  pro- 
fessors, or  from  the  direction  the  bullet  had  taken,  it  eluded 
all  their  skill,  and  the  only  result  was  the  increased  fever  of 
the  patient. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  the  symptoms  by  which 
the  wound  was  accompanied,  induced  hb  medical  attendants 
to  inform  him  of  their  dread  of  a  fatal  result.  Leslie  would 
not  believe  them,  and  attempted  to  ridicule  them  either  as 
indulging  groundless  fears,  or  from  their  want  of  surgical 
skill.  But  the  grave  and  pale  face  of  La  Tpur  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  more  in  their  fears  than  he  dared 
acknowledge ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  death  came 
over  him,  accompanied  by  an  impatience,  and  a  dread  which 
he  was  ashamed  to  show,  and  which  he  attempted  to  allay 
by  his  old  habit  of  writing  to  Villars.  Stretched  on  a  couch 
therefore  that  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  from  the  window,  for  he  would  not  go  to  bed.*, 
at  every  interval  of  pain,  he  wrote  as  firilews :— 


LasftisTo  V1LXAB8  (wiitten  tit  intervals). 

Fmh^Fredyi  always  tddyoa,  you  were  ne?ef  a,  sure 
sbot^  I  Hltleiiiouglit  though  that  I  should  have  lived  tO  prove 
it  as  I  do  now.  Wnf — why.  Would  you  never  take  my  advice 
and  practice?  If  you  had  done  so — and  1  am  to  die^»— why 
ymr  mii^  have  done  my  busiifess  at  once  ;  and  not  thus  un- 
skM^y  have  left  rae*to  linger,  and  die,  as  it  were,  by  inches. 
This  body  of  mine,  being  literally  the  field  in^which  life  and 
destit^are  struggling  for  the  mas^ry,  but  life  shall  conquer. 
l|orto^e— -die-*-and  he  no  more !  No  more  to  see  that  sun, 
vriiieh  even  now  throws  a  brigtit  gleam  across  my  paper;  no 
more  to  see  those  green  fields  which  smile-through  the  win- 
dows, plea^anter  than  ( ever  recollect  them  ;  no  more  to  look 
at  the  buoyant  wave  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams ;  no  more  to 
laugh,  and  enjoy,  and  aye,  a  thousand  recollections  press 
upon  me — but  to  die.  Surely  the  little  hole  thy  cursed  bullet 
has  made,  can  never  let  out  all  this  load  of  life.  Surely  all 
these  warm  pulses — this  flowing  blood — these  internal  and 
external  evidences  of  health  and  strength  whieh  have  borne 
me  on  so  proudly,  can  never  evaporate  througli  an  orifice  that 
never  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter ;  and  of  which  there 
is  scarcely  a  mark  to  be  seen.  It  cannot — ^it  sJudl  not  be. 
CHi !        ■*  There— ^there  was  a  groan ;  a  groan,  Fred, 

of  agony.  It  seems  to  tell  me  that  I  ^kall  die  ;  but  it  lies— « 
and  the  infernal  leeches  lie,  with  their  grave  looks,  and  their 
shaking  heads,  and  their  cast-up  eyes.  Zoundsi  of  what  use 
are  the  quacking  tribe,  if  they  cannot  keep  life  in  whSe  it  is 
ebbing  out  ?  I  can  keep  myself  alive,  when  I  am  well ;  aiid 
nf  I  had  not  thy  cursed  bullet  in  me— -oh  I— who  would  have 
thought  that  I— of  such  a  mercureal  consisteney^  that  laeemed 
to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  lead — should  now  be— — 
I  wish  our  Peninsular  friend  F—  was  here  with  his  forceps ! 
— ^The  bullet  would  be  out  in  a  twinkling,  and  I  should  he 
well — ^But  these  Italian  fools  Oh! — ^I  can 't  go  on; 

but  I  will  not  die— I  canH :  surely  there  is  no  reason  fhat  l 
should ;    and  the  physicians  do  lie-— donH  they,  Fred  9 


That  fellow,  La  Tour,  has  just  been  here,  with  hia  pale 
fkc^  and  hollow  suidwn  eye-^the  very  reverse  of  his  fiiniie^ 
Vol.  XL— 21 
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self ;  and  what  do  you  think  he  wanted  ?  Faith,  nothing ;  bet 
to  persuade  me  to  have  a  priest — ^a  priest,  forsooth — a  pliy- 
sician  for  the  soul — a  rascal  with  an  absolution  to  h%  pur- 
chased for  a  few  pauls — a  fellow  professing  to  make  up  my  long 
account ;  and  to  balance  it  with  a  wet  wafer  and  a  Latin 
Saho  Ihmme. 

Fred,  if  there  be  an  account  to  be  rendered !  Fred,  if  there 
be  a  day  of  judgment !  Fred,  if  there  be  a  hereafter  1  both 
you  and  I  sliall  need  a  much  longer  time  than  these  stupid 
doctors  tell  me  is  now  allotted  to  me  in  this  world  to  settle 
our  accounts.  A  ges — ages,  Fred,  would  scarcely  be  enough,^ 
if  those  which  we  have  called  pleasures  are  crimes  ;  if  those 
which  we  have  But  nonsense ;  it  is  impossible,  and  I'U 

not  believe  it ;  and  if  !  am  to  die,  why,  for  my  own  comfort^ 
I  will  die  in  the  same  sentiments  that  1  have  preached  and 
lived. 

«  «  «'«  «  «  «  « 

I  have  been  used  to  will,  and  to  do,  all  my  life ;  and  never 
recollect  saying  I  will,  that  I  did  not.  Is  then  the  power  of 
volition  to  fail  me  only  now,  when  I  sayl  will  live  ?  No— no^ 
life  is  strong  within  me.  These  physicians  judge  by  their 
own  emaciated  fragile  bodies :  they  have  no  idea  how  much 
such  a  firm-knit,  athletic  frame  as  mine  can  sufl^r ;  and  yet 
the  devils  tell  me  1  shall  die :  and  as  they  pronounced  the  fiat, 
a  legion  of  other  devils  seemed  to  enter,  and  riot  m  my  mind ; 
and  appeared  to  dance  about  me,  laughing  and  chattering, 
with  a  kind  of  hellish  joy,  as  though  it  were  to  welcome  me. 
Where— where— icAere,  to  welcome  me  ? 


Die— impossible !  what  I,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  iair4 
unencumbered  estate  ?  How  many  thousands  are  there,  Fred  ? 
you  know.  But  to  my  mind  they,  at  this  moment,  appear  ; 
while  I  am,  as  it  were,  looking  back  at  them,  diminished  to.a 
speck.  Though  if  they  were  but  a  speck,  yet  give  me  that 
speck,  and  let  me  clir\g  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  on  this  side  of 

•— ; of  what  ?  I  know  not ;  my  pen  wanders  with  my 

mind,  and  I  know  not  where  either  of  them   are  going  to. 
Rut  IS  it  reasonable— is  it  just  ?  No— no,  it  cannot  be,  that  I 
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^n  tbie  possession  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  forest,  apd 
water ;  of  woodland,  and  hill,  and  dale,  and  villages^  and  fields 
full  of  every  living  thing — should  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  spot 
of  six  feet  by  two.  That  I,  the  owner  of  a  princely  mansion,- 
with  halls  full  of  ancestors,  and  saloons  full  of  costly  furniture, 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  deal  box,  without  even  a  hole  to  breathe 
through.  Shut  up  close — faugh!  how  ray  soul  sickens: 
sonl-^did  I  say  soul  ?  And  yet  those  very  ancestors  possessed 
the  same  estates,  the  same  mansions  ;  and  they,  and  their  all, 
are  contained  within  these  narrow  limits.  This  comes  like 
a  damning  fact — 


But  at  thirty-two — why  my  lease  cannot  be  out  yet.  Had 
I  sold  myself  to  the  devil,  as  Doctor  Faustus  did,  I  should 
have  had  a  longer  term  than  this  ;  and  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  foreclose  so  soon.  Even  the  devil,  with  all  his  im- 
patience, would  have  thought  my  present  course  too  short,  and 
would  not  have  stopped  it  for  years  to  come  !  Even  for  his 
own  sake* 

Dost  remember  when  we  read  Lucretius,  and  used  to  fancy 
the  bodies  through  which  these  souls  of  ours  had  passed,  or 
those  into  which  they  might  pdss — when  these  bodios  of  ours 
had  done  with  them,  or  rather  when  those  indescribable  things  ^ 
<;alled  souls — if  there  be  such  things — had  done  with  our 
bodies  ?  Well,  Fred,  I  have  been  trying — aye,  trying  with  all 
my  might — to  think  this  dream  of  Pythagoras — this  metempsy- 
chosis— true  ;  and  1  have  been  searching  my  chamber  with  a 
lynx  eye  to  discover  some  living  creature  watching  for  the 
•departure  of  this  soul  of  mine — some  Uvihg  tenement  to  re- 
ceive it,  if  it  is  really  tired  of  filling  the  body  of  Robert  Leslie. 
Oh !  Fred,  I  would  consent  to  be  anything—anything,  so  that 
it  had  life  in  it^ — anything,  so  that  it  had  air  to  breathe — eyes 
to  look  out  of,  and  limbs  to  move. — Aye  !  a  mouse,  or  even 
a  toad — the  thing  I  loathe  most  on  earth.  Yet,  to  be  certain 
that  thissoul  of  mine  were  to  be  compressed  into  the  venomous 
compass  of  a  toad — to  drag  its  spotted  belly  through  the  green 
waters  of  the  stagnant  pool,  and  Uve  on  slime,  and  spit  my 
venom  on  the  flowers  in  my  own  gardens ;  or  what  would  be 
more  natural,  at.the  next  heir,  as  he  walked  among  them — 
would  be  delight— would  be  joy  unutterable — to  the  uncer- 
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tainty— ^ucerteinty  t  aad  an  I-ceme  to  (iui  t-<<Hl8  iitneer- 
tainty  ?-^l8  there  a  chance,  the  remotest  cfaanee  thatiheee 
driTelling  priests  speak  truth  t— 4f  Uiere  be,  Fred  ■  "Oh 
there  *s  a  pang!  Curses  on  thy  bullet,  Fred 

««:«««««# 

These  physicians  are  fools-nirivellers :  theyssiyl  mast 
sleep  ;  and  one  of  their  cursed  potions  has  proeured^e-  «n 
hour  of  hellish  refreshment.  But  i  am  awaJLC — yes^  awake 
once  more ;  and  it  was  but  a  dream — a  thing  to  lai^gh  at — ^a 
thing  that  we  have  laughed  at  together.  I  am  awake  ;  and 
in  opening  my  eyes  to  all  the  realities  about  D»e,  though  those 
realities  are  grave  doctor?,  pale  faces,  hopeless  cotmtenan- 
ces,  they  are  heaven  to  the  hell  I  have  just  quitted  in  4wakiog« 
Fred,  I  dreamed  1  was  in  a  beautiful  garden.  •  Every'Wbere 
flowers  bloomed  around  me,  and  beneath  ray  feet,  firesh  ml 
fair  to  look  at,  blooming  as  though  Nature  had  just  painted 
them,  and  sent  them  forth  spangled  with  dew  to  ecenttke 
morning  air  ;  and  I  felt,  Fred,  young  again-^t  as  you>  aad 
I  used  to  feel  when  we  were  boys,  and  chased  the  butterfiee 
at  Eaton.     Ha !  that  twinge ! 

Oh,  that  we  had  neyer  chased  any  thing  but  batterffiee! 
But  we  have,  Fred.  Well,  I  felt  an  indescribable  longing 
for  every  flower  that  I  saw,  and  I  stiretehed  forth  my  biM 
to  pluck  them  ;  and  as  I  plucked  them  one  by  «ne,  they 
withered  in  my  touch :  but  I  «still  grasped  and  grasped,  on 
this  side  and  on  that ;  but  every  one  Aided,  one  after  the  other ; 
and  the  green  grass  and  the  bright  daisies  withered  under  my 
feet,  as  I  proceeded,till  i  looked  back,  and  all  that  was  gay 
befiKC  was  one  blank  seorched-up  desert — aad  L  felt  a  sense 
of  desolation.  Suddenly  the  desolation,  changed ;  and  I 
found  myself-4iow  I.  cannot  tell— in  that  paradise  of  Ma- 
homet, which,  in  our  hours  of  folly,  we  always  used  to  think 
was  such  a  eharming  thought  of  the  prophetic  hypocrite ; 
and  made  us  cease  to  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  wiuefa,  in 
his  early  career,  he  made  proselytes  to  his  faith.  And  there 
were  women--»-beatttiful  women !.  the  bane  of  both  of  us, 
Fred— ^flitting  about  in  all  the  loose  attire  of  eastern  cos- 
tume, amidst  the, shady  groves  and  bowers  of  roses  ^wilh 
which)  the  place,  was  filled,  and  all  the  passions  of  my  naSne 
^those  fiery  passions-^but  you  know  them— Hseenied*  ropMd : 
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my  loss  of  i)tood  was  not  felt  in  my  sleep ;  aiid  I  pwsoed, 
and  cftught  in  my  out-stretched  ftrms  a  lovely  form,' thitt- re- 
sisted-me  no  more  When  it  felt  my  warm  arms  entwined 
around  it  It  turned,  and  1  beheld  Fanny!  lovely  as 
when  we 'first  knew  her,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  flaxien 
iresses ;  and  I  had  all  the  feelings  of  former  times ;  and 
there  was  every  thing  abotit  her' that  is  lovely  in  woman 
— ^he  soft  lip-^the  heaving  bosom— ^he  rounded  ferm; 
and  1  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  when  suddenly  the  cheeks  as* 
sumed  a  livid  hue— ^he  eyes  became  sunken,  yellow,  and 
lustreless — the  heaving  bosom  shrunk  into  ungfainly folds — 
the  firm  flesh  seemed  to  soften  into  disease,  and  she  sunk 
a  corpse  out  of  my  arms  on  to  the  ground.  Still  the  same 
burning  passions  seemed  to  drive  me  on,  and  I  caught  one 
lovely  form  after  another,  only  to  fed  them  die— do  you  un* 
derstand  that  ? — to  fed  them  die  :  aye !  even  as  Othello 
seems  to*  do 'When  hanging  "irrer  Desdemona,  he  feels  poise 
by  pulse  sladcen  aitd  evaporate,' till  he  appears  to  liav^  taken 
leiftve  of  the  world,  and  all  the  life  it  contains  in  the  words— 
••  JgHie  is  dead/' 

And  thus  one  after  another  felled  me.  Beauty  turned  to 
blackness,  life  into  'death,'at  my  touch,  as  the  flowers  bad 
done  before  ;  and  yet  there  remained  the  same  fiery  deterfeni- 
natiott  to  pursue-^^^he  same  burning  impetus  to  urge  me  on- 
ward. At  length  but  one  remain^  ;  and  sher fled  from  my 
pursuit— ^nd  fester  and'  stronger  than  all  the  rest.  But  f 
came  ixp  mth  her,'tuid  it  was — ^^  Agnes  !'*  Let  me  breathe 
at  the  name,  or  rsAher  let  me  Judder.  It  was  Agnes,  all 
that  I  remember  her^^^-^lie  loveliest  I  had  seen;  and  she 
smiled  upon  me,  atid  talked  peace  and  comfort  to  me,- and 
my  heart  ^eenied  to  forget  -all  that  had  gone  before.  And 
my  arms  were  once  more  around  her,  and  her  head'  drooped 
upon  my  breast,  and  Ipresscld  her  closely,  and  her  kerchief 
fidl  in  dhe  slight  struggle ;  and  I  stooped  my  lips  to  press 
them  upon  her  bosom,  when,  to  my  horror,  as  I  breathed 
upon  it,  it  turned  black-^-^Uack  ;  and  a  huge  serpent  seemed 
to  be  coiling  round  its  beauties,  and  coverinfif  them  with^  his 
venom  ;  and  I  looted  up,  and  her  feeo  was  fleshless— her 
sockets  were  eyeless — ^her  teeth  were  lipless  :  the  arms  that 
were  around  me  were  mere  bones ;  and  the  fingers  that 
pressed  mine  were  thin  strings  of  sinews,  stiU  warm  and  wet 
wHh  the  flesh  that  had  just  fellen  from  them,  and  upon  which 
myriads  of  worms  were  preying  in  a  grave  which  yawned  at 
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mjr  feet ;  and  I  heard  a  laugh,  and  a  voice,  and  I  looked  into 
the  grave,  and  it  was  Trevor,  calling  upon  me  to  bring  his 
Mrife  ;  and  she  obeyed  the  call ;  and  I  could  not  ^aentuiglc 
myself  from  her  firm  grasp,  but  was  forced  forward,  till  wc 
fell — fell — fell,  into  the  loathsome  grave  together ;  and  I 
awoke — awoke,  and  found  this  earth  a  heaven !  Fred,  if 
there  be  a  hell,  I  have  been  there  ;  and  these  doctors,  these 
dolts,  would  have  me  sleep.  Oh !  I  hope  I  shall  never  sleep 
again.  I  would  rather  invent  some  machine  to  prop  my  eyes 
open,  than  take  their  cursed  opiates  to  damn  me  before  my 
time.— -if  1  am  to  die,  I  will  die  waking. 

Fred,  I  have  been  trying  to  summon  to  my  aid  all  the 
arguments  of  thoso  philosophers  in  whom  we  used  so 
much  to  delight,  from  the  ancients  down  to  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau ;  and  my  mind  has  clung  with  an  indescribable 
tenacity  to  all  those  which  were  wont  to  be  so  convincinfir  to 
us  in  the  heyday  of  our  enjoyments,  and  they  are  all  fresh  in 
my  memory.  I  can  repeat  them  every  word  ;  but  it  is  all  in 
vain  :  all  their  strength,  all  their  seismiiuf  truth,  seems  to 
elude  my  grasp,  like  the  phantoms  in  ray  dream.  As  Pcatcb 
at  them,  and  attempt  to  hang  my  faith  upon  them,  they  all 
dissolve  one  after  another  into  airy  nothingness,  and  all  at 
the  word  death.  This  magic  word  seems  to  dispel  all  those 
dreams  of  philosophy,  upon  the  truth  of  which  we  so  securely 
(yinned  our  faith.  Death  !  how  I  hate  th^  word  ;  and  yet, 
if  I  look  through  my  window,  I  see .  it  written  in  gigantic 
characters  on  the  broad  blue  sky.  If  I  look  round  my  cham<» 
ber,  I  see  it  inscribed  like  the  fate  of  Belshazzar  on  the  walls, 
and  printed  in  the  pale  faces  of  my  physicians  and  servants. 
If  I  bury  my  face  in  my  pillow,  I  see  it  there — death! — 
death  *.— death  ! — nothing  but  death  written  every  where. 
Who  wookL  think  that  five  simple  letters  could  produce  a 
?Vord  with  so  much  terror  in  it !  Oh  !■- 
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THE  END.  : 
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